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poliſh and refinements, it ſeems a neceſſary 


ne 
| ON THE 
1 


O R 


SWEETNESS OF LANGUAGES, 


N | | 
AND THELR 


FITNESS FON M:USEC ö 
As ͤ we are now arrived at that period in the Hiſtory of Muſic, 
| A when the muſical drama or opera had its origin, in the progreſs 
of which lyric poetry and melody have received their chief 
preliminaty to the follow- 
ing narrative, to beſtow a few remarks and reflexions on the form- 
ation of ſyllables, and emiflion of vocal ſound. | 

There can be no doubt but that the dialect which has the great- 
eſt number of open vowels mixed with its conſonants, is the moſt fa. 
vourable for vocal purpoſes. The tones of voice can only be heard 
with purity and clearneſs by the aſſiſtance of vowels ; as the words, 

-voroels, and voice are equally derived from vacalis, which implies a 
found, a muſical tone, vocal melody, or modulation And it is not 
only from the general facility with which the {yllables of a language 


can be utteted with neatneſs and articulation that it is rendered fa- 


vourable to the finger, but from the number of vocal terminations, 

or words ending with vowels, which allow the voice to n 

and finiſh a muſical phraſe with eaſe and Puritr. 
Vol. IV. 5 B It 
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It is generally allowed that the French language is zaſal, the 
German guttural, and the Engliſh /:/ating.and loaded with con- 
ſonants, nafal ſyllables ending with ug, and other harſh and mute 
terminations. We have, indeed, filed; off the Saxon roughneſs un 
words where gh occur: as cough, trough, laugh, flough, through, 
eight, freight, enough, &c. which uſed to be pronounced in. the 
Teuronic manner, and which are {till guttural words in Scotland, 
and ſome parts of England. 

But beſides the obſtructions: which the voice meets with in its 
paſſage, from claſhing conſonants in the middle of words, we have 
a greater number of terms that end with abſolute mute and abrupt 
conſonants, than either the French or Germans: ſuch are thoſe 
which terminate in 6, d, g, &, or hard c, p, and fr. And it is not 
eaſy to defend our language from the ing of which it is accuſed 
by foreigners, on account of the frequent uſe of the letter s at the 
end of words, and the great number of words which terminate 
with a double . For though the plural number of French nouns 
18 diſtinguiſhed in writing by an , as well as the Engliſh, yet the 
final s is never pronounced. The German plurals too are termi- 
nated: by the letter : as haus, hauſen ; ftraſs, ſtraſſen; Herd. pfer- 
den; - &C, in the ſame manner as houſe uſed to be houſen, in, the plu- 
ral, "boſs, Ben; and as the ſubſtantive ox {till has en in the plural. 
And the letter u being a liquid, renders the words which it termi- 
nates leſs difficult to utter, as well as leſs offenſive to the ear, than 
the letter 4, with which we have more words begin and end than 
with any other letter in the alphabet. Indeed, modern. refinements 
or corruptions in pronouncing our language have greatly augmented 
the ſibilation with which we are juſtly charged, by changing the 
eth and ath of verbs into es and ag; and ſaying gives for giveth, 
has for hath, &c. 

The learned Dr. Wallis, a profound muſician, in his treatiſe De 
Loquela, prefixed to his Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue, has con- 
fidered with great exactnels the accurate formation of all ſounds in 
Speaking, to which few have attended before ; but with reſpect to 
ſinging, the work is ſtill to be done. 


. 
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Dr. Holder, who was a very learned muſician and a compoſer, 


though he has admirably analyſed the principles of pronunciation, 
and deſcribed the organs of utterance, with reſpect to colloquial 
language (4), has not pointed out the means by which the muſical 
voice in articulating words is aſſiſted or impeded in its formation 
and delivery, or the cauſes of its arriving at the ear with more or 
leſs clearneſs and purity. | It was a ſubje& that did not immediately 


concern the purport of this excellent eſſay, which was written with 
the benevolent intention of aſſiſting perſons born deaf and dumb to 


comprehend the ſpeech of others by the eye, from its effect on the 


external organs; and therefore the omiſſion of ſuch enquiries as 


ſeem neceſſary in this place cannot be termed a defect. 


Rouſſeau, in his ingenious and ſpirited Lettre ſur la Mufiqgue Fran- 
coſe, has - confined his remarks chiefly to the vices of the French 
language; but to all, except the natives of France, a leſs elo- 


quent and forcible writer might eaſily have proved it unfit for every 


kind of vocal Muſic, ſuperior to a Vaudeville, or Chanſon a table: 
for the words of theſe compoſitions being their principal merit, the 


hearer is the leſs inclined to judge ſeverely of the Muſic, or the 


finger, provided he loſes none of the wit or ingenuity of the poem. 
And, indeed, it is at the f£rious French opera, and by the performance 


of flow Mufic, and airs tendres, that thoſe accuſtomed to good ſing- 
ing are moſt offended. However, in the parallel which Rouſſeau 
has drawn between the languages of France and Italy, after de- 
ſcribing all the inconveniences ariiing to a finger from the com- 


pound, mute, naſal, and dead ſyllables, of the French language; he 


afſerts, that the paucity of ſonorous vowels, and abundance of con- 
ſonants and articulations, force the lyric poet to exclude many 


words, and allow the muſical compoſer to give only elementary; or 


ſhort and ſingle ſounds, to the others (6). Hence the melody neceſ- 
farily becomes ad and monotonous, and its movement flow and 


* 8 e an Eſſo of 1 Italian language, le ſix or 3 "i 
0), natural ſeeds of Letters x rug ſand can be adopted ok the writers of: ſeri- 
- (6) There is no language inwhich 4 ous pes mo . deed. ſens Auel 

ds of 1 abula are equall P - rele words, * eur want o ignity, 

705 age 220 15 99 e to 2s well as Fe. rr be unfit for my 


CO” out of d words in the compoſitions 0 
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ticeſome; for if the time of ſuch Muſic be at all accelerated, its 
velocity reſembles that of an angular body rumbling on a pavement.” 
He- goes on with his ſtrictures, and ſuppoles, that &:ſucha. language 
* as he has been defcribing, has a bad protody, unmarked, without 
i exaCtitude and preciſion ; that the long and ſhort. tyllables have 
© no.ſenſible and determinate proportion between them in duration, 
or numbers, by which the rhythm cart be rendered agrecable, 
* exact, and regular; that it has both long and ſhort ſyllables of 
* an uncertain duration, with others that are neither long nor ſhort; 
„ and that the difference between them is wholly incommenſur- 
«<6: able:: 

« Theſe vices and inconveniences,” he adds, “have ſuch an ef- 
* fect upon the time or meaſure of Muſic, when applied to ſuch 
** words, as to render it wholly unmarked, irregular, and disjointed. 
After theſe, and innumerable invectives againſt ſuch a language, he 
concludes, that“ the French neither have, nor, in reality, ever can 
© have any Muſic; or, if they ſhould, it would be fo much the 
% worſe for them.“ 

His character of the Italian language, and deſcription of its beau- 
ties, and advantages over all others, for vocal purpoſes, are ſo appo- 
ſite to the preſent enquiries, that I ſhall San tranſlate the 
whole paſlage. 

If it ſhould be aſked what language is the moſt grammatical, 
I ſhould anſwer, that of the people who reaſon the beſt ;- and if 
it thould be aſked what people are likely to have the beſt Muſic, 
«+ ] ſhould ſay thoſe that have the beſt language for it. Now if 
there is in Europe one language more favourable to Muſic than 
another, it is certainly the Italian; for, this language is ſoft, ſo- 
norous, melodious, and more accentuated than any other; four. 
2 qualities peculiarly important to vocal Muſic. It is /, from 
Hits articulations being uncompounded; from the infrequency of 
« claſhing conſonants; and from every word in the language being 
« terminated by a vowel. It is /onorous from moſt;of its vowels 
« being open; its. diphthon gs uncompounded ;.from having no na- 
« {a} vowels; and from, its articulations being. few ang £aſy, which, 
9 tender the ſound of cach neat-and full. 1t-is-atelodions from. its 
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* own native ſweetneſs, which renders it vocal even in declamation 
and common ſpeech, without the aſſiſtance of muſical notes (c). 
* But what renders the Italian language more peculiarly meliflu-- 
ous, as well as more exprefſive.of ſentiment, than any other, is 
the great compaſs and variety of its tones, and the choice it al- 


* lows. in painting the paſſions. To prove this, let any one who 


* imagines it to be only the language of love and tenderneſs, take 
* the trouble of comparing the two following ſtanzas. of Taſſo. 


Teneri ſdogu + e placide 3 tranquille Chiama gi abitator de Pombre eterne 
Repulſe e cari vexxi e liete pace, rauco ſuon de la tartarea tromba ; 
Soerrift, parolettt, e dolce fille + Treman le ſpaxigſe atre caverne, 
Di pianto e ſoſpir, tronchi e malli bacci Eur cieco a que! romor rimbomba ; 
Fuſe tai coſe tutte, e poſcin unille, Ne / flridendo mai de la ſuperne 
Et al face tempro di lente.faci ; Regione del cielo il falgor promba, 
Z ne formo quel ſi mirabil ciuto Ne fi ſceſſa giammai trema la terra 
Di ch' ella avena il bel fianco ſuccints. Quando i vapori in ſen gravida ſerra. 
Canto IV, Stanza xxxut- Canto XVI. xxv.. 


It will. be found, perhaps, equally difficult to expreſs in any other 
language the ſweetneſs. of the one or. the vigour of the other of 
theſe ſtanzas. But the roughneſs of the laſt ſtanza does not con- 


ſiſt in hard and uncouth words ;: they are all ſonorous, and, though 


rough to the ear, eaſy of utterance. 
Theſe ſtanzas, however, which Rouſſeau, and, after him, almoſt 


all muſical writers have inſtanced as of remarkably eaſy utterance, 


ſhould have been confined to reading and declamation ; for better 
lyrical or vocal verſes may be found in Metaſtaſio, and, indeed, in 
almoſt all Italian lyric poets, fince it has been found that the vow- 
el à is the beſt for diviſions, and all the other. vowels have been 
long in diſuſe for ſuch purpoſes, by the beſt Italian compoſers for 
the ſtage. In the ſtanza cited as a model of ſoftneſs, in vocal ver- 
ſes, there are but two words, to which, in a lively air, diviſions 
would be given: Cari, pace. But even theſe, in which the vowel 


(c) On converfing with the late ex quiſite any other European tongue; he ſo far a- 
lyric poet, Metaſtaſio, at Vienna, on the eu- greed with me as to cry out, # mufica fieſr, 
phonyof languages, and obſerving how much * it is itſelf Muſie.“ 
mote favourable Italian was for Muſic, than. 
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.a occurs in the fir fillable, would have no long diviſions aſſigned 
them, if there was a final ſyllable terminated by that letter, as in the 
third perſon ſingular of the future tenſe of verbs : vedra, uccidera, 
aro, dara, parlera, cantara, fuggird; in the eliſion of the infinitive 
mood: trinfar, ripoſar, ſcordar, luſingar, naufragar ; and in the 
ſubſtantives : fedelta, pietd, felicita, liberta, crudelta, and Mar. 

In ſetting Metaſtaſio's early operas, till about the middle of the 

prefent century, we find the beſt compoſers giving diviſions to 
the vowels o and e: as in morirò, douro, fugirò, re, te, fe, freme, 
ſpeme, vender, voler, , mercò, &c. but never to 7 or u. 
Rouſſeau declined diſcuſſing the accents of the Italian tongue; 
but if, as has been imagined, the Greek accents were uſed as a no- 
tation of the tone or tune of voice in reading or ſpeaking ; the acute 
accent raiſing the voice, the grave depreſſing it, and the circumflex 
keeping it at a middle pitch or tone, the Italian would afford a 
more varied and pleaſing melody than any of the other European 
dialects. = 

All tuncable ſounds, ſays Dr. Holder, of which the human voice 
is one, are produced by a regular aud equal vibration of the ſono- 
rous body and undulation of the air, proportioned to the acuteneſs 
or gravity of the tone. And, according to Dr. Wallis, this gravi- 
ty, or acuteneſs of tones in ſpeech, depends on the openneſs of the 
aperture in the /arynx, which is the ſeat of voice; and roughneſs 
and ſmoothneſs of vocal tones, he refers to the ſtate of this organ. 

But as theſe learned philologers have only diſſected our alphabet, 
and analyſed the articulation of our language, as far as concerns its 
pronunciation in ſpeech, I ſhall examine it with reſpect to /yric po- 
etry and /inging, to which alone my remarks will be ſtrictly con- 
fined. | | | | | 

If it be conſidered that of the five vowels in European alphabets, 
only two, 4 and o, are favourable to the clear emiſſion of vocal 
ſound ; that of the nineteen conſonants eight are abſolutely mute : 
as , hard c and g, C, &, q, p, t; ſeven ſemi- mute, that is, allowing 
only a murmuring noiſe, but no muſical ſound: as /, m, n, /; v, x, 2; 
that the ſoft g and conſonant / are likewiſe of this kind; and that 7, 

though 
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though accounted a liquid, only admits of a ſnarling, canine kind 
of a noiſe; /, indeed, is a true liquid, allowing a continuation of 
ſound after it is formed; and wand y may be accounted. /em:-vowels ;: 
yet ſo numerous are the impediments to a neat, clean articulation, 
as well as ſweetneſs and purity of muſical tones, that ſome care 
ſhould at leaſt be uſed by the lyric poet in the ſelection of words, as 
well as great precaution by the compoſer, who gives them a melody. 

If our alphabe ibe critically examined, in order to diſcover the 
effect which each letter has upon the voice, in ſinging ; it will be 
found, that peculiar letters, as well as combinations of letters, have 
peculiar vices and tendencies to impede or corrupt muſical ſounds, 


both in their formation and paſſage : that Fadmits only of a whiſper; 
for though regarded as a ſemi-vowel on account of its allowing us to 
breathe after it has been pronounced, without altering the form of 
the mouth; yet, as Dr. Holder has well obſerved, © it is one thing. 
* to breathe, and another to vocali/e that breath.” M, u, and ng, 
likewiſe allow us to breathe ; but as it is only naſal breath, the 
ſound we are able to emit is /nuffling and impure. &, and its ſub= 
ſtitute, ſoft*c, are Hing; v and z afford only a jarring buz, by 
the vibration of the teeth and underlip, like that of a waſp or bee; 
th, cannot be uttered without a %; and the Saxo-Norman ſyllables 
ble, cle, fle, gle, kle, ple, tle, are all immuſical, and of difficult ut- 
terance. . 

The vowel 4, according to our manner of ſounding it in the 
words all, ball, call, &c. affords the pureſt and moſt open paſſage 
to the voice through the mouth; and long diviſions and vocal effu- 
ſions ſhould be appropriated as much as poſſible to this vowel, which 
is {till more convenient to the finger when combined with no other 
letter, which alters the form of the organ. O, allows a free paſlage 
to ſound; yet, as it ſeparates the lips and teeth leſs than the letter 
a, it is in leſs favour with ſingers :- however, the Engliſh words 
blow,. flow,. glow, flow, woe, &c. are well calculated for muſical di- 
viſions. E, i, and u, partake of the nature of conſonants;, by put- 
ting the organs of ſpeech in motion when they are firſt ſounded; 
and in dwelling upon theſe vowels no voce di petto, no voice * 
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be produced from the cheſt, as they confine it to a ſmall part of the | 
mouth, or render it naſal. Indeed, the , by almoſt cloſing the 


lips, allows but a very narrow and inconvenient paſſage to the voice: 


the 7 and the e, are more favourable to a falſet, a voce da teſta, or 
feigned voice, than to a true portamento. 

Toſi (e), fixty years ago, recommended the exerciſing the voice 
upon the three open vowels, which among the Italians are a, e, o, 
equivalent to our aw, a, 0. The Italian z, ſounded like our dou- 
ble e, and z as our double o, are never honoured with diviſions or long 
ſounds by the beſt compoſers or ſinging maſters of Italy. 

As open vowels are the moſt deſirable to ſingers ; ſo diſtinct, de- 
terminate, and uncompounded conſonants, are the beſt crutches for 
the voice to lean on; for a neat, clear, and articulate pronunciation 
of conſonants is as neceſſary to the intelligence of what is finging, 
as open vowals are to its being well ſung. The letters p, r, &, for 
inſtance, are ſuch clear and diſtinct articulations, that the voice, 
after any one of them, is delivered with a gentle kind of exploſion, 
which conſiderably augments its force. 

The , in Engliſh, as it is ſounded in the word /mz/e, and which is 
ſo peculiar to Engliſh mouths, ſeems a diphthong, compounded of e 
feminine, and y, or the Greek diphthong , or rather the German ei, 
as ſounded in ez/enac, eichner, &c. and not a ſimple, or original vowel. 
Indeed, moſt of the diphthongs in our language require action in the 
organ, and ſpring in the muſcles, as ay, oy, eu, ou, in the words 
.bay, boy, Europe, our. 

As accent and emphaſis have great influence in varying the ſound 
of oral language, they are not indifferent to vocal melody: the Ita- 
lian tongue, though it is eaſy to pronounce, and ſoft and mellifluous 
to the ear, from the openneſs and frequency of its vowels.; vet 
the articulations of its conſonants, are more firm, vigorous, and 
poignant, than in any other language; and as every dialect has pe- 
culiar inflexions of voice which form a kind of tune in its utterance, 
the Italian ſeems to have a greater compaſs and variety of intervals 


(e) Opinion de cantori antichi e moder- In Bologna, 1723. 
u 0 fen ofſervazioni ſopra il canto figurato, | 
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in this colloquial une, or cantilena, than any other with which I 
am acquainted. 

Diomedes calls accent the ſoul of ſpeech, anima vccis . And 
every word of more than one ſyllable in proſe, muſt have one em- 
phatic or accented ſyllable among the reſt. However, in verſe, 
this rule cannot be obſerved without abſurdity. 


„Of min's firſt diſobedience, and the frũit 
« Of that forbidden trẽe,“ &c, 


« Awake my Saint John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings.“ 


In each of theſe two laſt verſes, were they ſet in recitative, which 
is the beſt muſical criterion of accenting any language, there can on- 


ly be two emphatic, accented ſyllables: as in Handel's opening of 
Alexander's Feaft : | 
«Twas at the royal fciſt, for Perſia won.' 

A ſyllable in Engliſh, as well as Latin, which has two conſo- 
nants after a vowel, is long, except one of theſe conſonants be 
mute, and the other a liquid, as in regret, replete. Indeed, the 
accented ſyllable in our words which have double conſonants, is 
ſhort : ſo that accent and long do not always imply the ſame thing. 
In the caſe of double rhymes this rule ſhould be obſerved : as plea- 
ſare, meaſure, manner, banner ; which ſhould all have ſhort notes. 
Here accent and quantity certainly differ. By applying Italian me- 
lody to Engliſh words, we ſeem to loſe in ſenſe what we gain in 
ſound. The univerſality of double rhymes in Italian poetry muſt 
have an influence upon vocal melody, which our fingle rhymes but 
aukwardly imitate. 

Dacier, in a note to his tranſlation of Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus, 
as that the progreſs of Muſic, in all times, has ever been pro- 

< portioned to the genius and language of the people.” The an- 
cient Romans, though great in arms, agriculture, and literature, 
were not ſucceſsful cultivators of the fine arts; and nothing was 
atchieved in them, throughout their empire, but by Grecian artiſts. 
For this we may, however, account, by the ſlaves only being allow- 


J) See Eſay on the Harmony of Language, p- 22. 
Vol. IV. C ed 
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ed to cultivate the polite arts, among the Romans; whereas, in 
Greece, on the contrary,. they were wholly prohibited their uſe. 

No viſionary innovation, or fantaſtical change, is here intended, 
in a language ſo excellent as our own for every purpoſe of reaſon 
and philoſophy ; all I would recommend, is care to our lyric poets 
in the ſelection and. arrangement of ſyllables, as well as unity of 
ſubject (g); and attentive obſervance to the compoſers who ſet 
them to. Muſic, not to dwell on harſh, mute, naſal, or guttural 
words, which either preclude or vitiate all muſical ſound. 

Song and ing, untortunately, the two moſt common words in 
our lyric poetry, begin by a %, and end with a ſoand entirely na- 
ſal; and if we examine the ſyllables which terminate each line in 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's day, the beſt of our lyric poems, and 
perhaps the moſt noble production, to read, of modern languages, 
we ſhall. find, that the dead letter 4 predominates ; terminating in 
the courſe of the poem no leſs than two or three and thirty lines ; 
in more than half of which, this hard and dumb letter is preceded 
by u, which though it does not wholly filence the voice, yet allows 
it no paſſage, but through the noſe. However, this junction is not. 
ſo injurious to vocaliſed ſound, as zg in the words ſung, young, be- 
giuning, winning, deſtroying, enjoying; or / and 2 in. ears, bears, 
ſpheres, comes, drums, prize, ſkies, &c. which terminaze each mu- 
lical phraſe or period with a hiſs. The impervious conſonant 7, in 

fate, tate, fate, &c. preceded by a vowel, is leſs difficult to pro- 
nounce, and leſs offenſive to hear, than the ſibilation in breaſt, op- 
preſt,. &c. | 

Admirable and ſublime as-this Ode is in the peruſal, ſome of the 
lines are extremely difficult to fing, without injuring either the 
poet or muſician ; the firſt, by a languid and inarticulate utterance, 
or the latter by a pronunciation too rough and violent. The. reci- 
tatives may, with propricty, admit of ſtrong accentuation, as. only 
ſuch a portion of ſound is wanting as will render the words more 
audible, and nearer ſinging, than mere ſpeech : but as recitative is 
me medium between declamation and muſical air, ſome attention 


(s) See Preſent State of Muſic in France and Htaly, p. 48. 
ſeems 


Or LANGUAGES. WO 


ſeems neceſſary in ſelecting the words, and poliſhing the verſes, even 
for this narrative melody; in ſhunning harſh alliterations, ſuch as 
in the lines, thrice he flew the lain the feet enthuſiaſt from her 
ſacred flore, &c. where there is a conſtant and unavoidable hifling 
upon all the accents; and in placing ſuch words at the pauſe, or 

reſting- place, in the middle, as well as at the end, of each line, 
where the punctuation requires a repoſe, or long note, as will nei- 
ther wholly filence the voice, nor impede its expanſion. If ſuch 
precautions ſhould be thought neceſſary for words of quick utter- 
ance in recitative, ſtill more ſolicitous ſhould the lyric poet be in 
their choice and arrangement when he writes an air, where every 
ſyllable is lengthened and vocaliſed, and where the vowel in each 
is all that the compoſer can tune, or the ſinger ſweeten and refine. 

It has been faid, with more wit, perhaps, than candour, that 
ſingers in general are ſo ignorant and inattentive to all but the ſweet- 
neſs of their own voices, that a ſyllable may be ſlipped from any 
verſe they are ſinging, without its being miſſed by them; but 
though I mean not to enter the liſts as a champion for the learn- 
ing and propriety of ſingers in general, it. is but juſtice to ſay, that 
many individuals have deſerved to be exempted from the weight of 
ſo a heavy a charge; though their private practice, and public per- 
formances, employ ſo much of their time, as to leave a very ſmall 
portion for the ſtudy of literature. 

Mr. Maſon, in his Anthem-book for York Cathedral, has divided 
vocal compoſitions for our church into three ſeries : 1. From the 
Reformation to the Reſtoration, in the year 1660; including Tye, 
Tallis, Farrant, Bird, Bull, Orlando Gibbons, William Lawes, and 
Paleſtrina, adapted to Engliſh words, by Dr. Aldrich. 2. To the 
year 1700 ; Battin, Child, Rogers, Humphreys, Lock, Tucker, 
Wiſe, Hall, Purcell, Blow, Aldrich, Tudway, Creyghton, Turner, 
and Cariſſimi and Stefani, adapted. 3. To the preſent time: 
Clarke, King, Weldon, Goldwin, Croft, Handel, Oren, Kent, 
Boyce, Nares, with Marcello adapted by Garth. 

Mr. Maſon, p. 24. commends Tucker, who was gentleman of 
Charles the Second's Chapel, for his very exact attention to accent, 
C 2 and 
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and length of ſyllables ; and p. 72. in ſumming up the excellencies 
and defects of the ſecond ſeries of our church compoſers, ſpeaks 
with exact diſcrimination of * the pleaſing melodies of Wile ; pa- 
« thetic airs of Clarke; majeſtic movements of Blow; and ſub- 
* lime ſtrains of Purcell.“ 

It is very natural for poets to wiſh that the language, in fetting 
it to Mulic, ſhould be more reſpected than it generally is, in our 
church compoſitions. Purcell, the pride of every Engliſhman 
who loves Muſic, was, in general, not only accurate, but happy and 
touching in the expreſſion of words. Many of his melodies are, 
however, now become wholly obſolete and uncouth, from the tem- 
porary graces, with which he.overloaded them, for the fake of ig- 
norant fingers; and, indeed, he wrote for no other. But thefe 
being the furbelows and flounces of a particular period, are very 
ſhort-lived, and ſoon diſgrace that melody which they were intended 
to embelliſh. If theſe were taken away, and the melodies of Purcell 
ſimplified and reduced to elementary ſounds, by the rules of har- 
mony and good taſte, they might, in every age, be rendered elegant 
and pleaſing. 

Handel, as a foreigner, was very likely to make miſtakes in the 
accent of our language, from an erroneous pronunciation of it, in 
ſpeech ; and he has not only often_made long ſyllables ſhort, and 
ſhort long, but aſſigned accents and long notes to ſyllables and 
words, which in reading would be rap: Aly pronounced. Indeed, 
it ſeems as if there could be no better guide for a compoſer of ſongs, 
with reſpect to accentuation, than reading them firſt, and afterwards 
giving only long notes and accents to ſuch words and ſyllables as re- 
quire emphatis and energy in the utterance (5). 


(4) If we try Handel s admirable and a 8 f 
;ulily celebrated air, as Mutic, i in the Met- — L 
ſiah, He was diſpiſed and rejccted of men,“ — 


by chis rule, it will be found very inaccu- 
rately accented. In reading, the accents ; 
would certainly be theſe : He was deſpiſed _—_ i 7 2 


. e ee en 
and rejected of men; 4 man öf ſörröw, ; e 
and àcqdaintéd with grief; or in muſical Now Handel's accents are: He was deſ- 
notes: piſed and rejectẽd, &c. 
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Of the Invention of RECITATIvE, and E/ftably ment of the muſical 
ö Drama, or Opera, in Tah. 


HE annals of modern Muſic have hitherto furniſhed no event 

ſo important to the progrels of the art, as the recovery or in- 
vention of Recitative, or dramatic melody. Muſicians till this 
period having been chiefly employed in gratifying the ear with“ the 
concord of ſweet. ſounds,” without reſpect to poetry, or aſpiring 
at energy, paſſion, intellectual pleaſure, or much variety of effect. 
Epic poetry could never derive great advantage from Muſic, or 
Muſfic from epic poetry: ſo long a poem as the Iliad, or Æneid, if 
we ſuppoſe either of them to have been originally ſung, could ad- 

mit of few embelliſhments or refinements from lengthened tones ; 

it was the /yric poetry of the ancients as well as the moderns, con- 
ſiſting of ſhort effuſions of paſſion or ſentiment, in various meaſures, 
that beſt exerciſed the powers of muſical expreſſion. That narra- 
tion which is ſung, like the epic poems of the ancients by. the 
original bards, or their dependents the rhapſodiſts, as well-as the 
hiſtorical ballads of later times, muſt have been ſet to the moiſt ſim- 
ple and artleſs melody, or it would have been utterly unintelligible. 
Pulci, who is regarded as the Ennius of modern Italy, and the 


fitſt who attempted an epic poem in the language of that country, 
is 
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is ſaid by Creſcimbeni (7) to have ſung his Morgante Maggiore, at 
the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, in the manner of ancient rhapſo- 
diſts, about the year 1450, by which we may conjecture, that the 
Muſic was very ſimple (4). 

As the Ok EO of Politian was certainly the firſt attempt at the 
muſical drama, which was afterwards perfected by Metaſtaſio, I 
ſhall here preſent the reader with an account of it, as lately publiſh- 
ed in the ſeventeenth volume of the Parnaſo Italiano, where it is 
{aid to be a beautiful piece of poetry, written by the elegant pen of 
'Politian in the dawn of dramatic repreſentation. 

To this drama there is an argument in verſe. The piece is in 
five acts, and founded on the ancient fable. Ariſtzus, a ſhepherd, 
the ſon of Apollo, loved Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, in fo vio- 
lent a manner, that he purſued her in the fields, and in her flight 
from him ſhe was ſtung by a ſerpent, of which ſhe died. Orpheus 
by ſinging ſo ſoftened the infernals, that they ſuffered her to de- 
part, on condition that he would not look behind him. But not 
obeying this injunction, ſhe was forced back to hell. Upon his 
grief, and reſolution never to love another female, the Thracia 
women tore him to pieces. 5 | 

Atto primo, Paſtoral. 

Part of the firſt ſcene ſeems to have been declaimed ; though it 

is in verle, in zerza rime; but the reſt is called Canto di Ariſtes. 

Uaite, ſelve, mie dolce parole, 

Poichè la bella ninfa udir non vuscle. 
Theſe two lines are the burden of his ſong, which is beautiſully 
paſtoral. 

Atto ſecondo, Ninfale. 

Ariſtæus, a Dryad, and chorus of Dryads. 
(i) Vol. II. Parte 2da, p. 151. Coment. in the ſame manner at the court of Eſte, and 
(k) This work, printed fo early as 1488, firſt printed in 1496; and Pancirollus (De 
was produced at the Tuſcan court; and Redus Inventis et de Perditis, I. i. c. 3.) tells 
Politian, Ficinus, and Lucrezia de' Medici, us, that this author recited his poem at Fer- 
wife of Alphonſus of Ferrara, all concurred rara; and as it was divided into ſonnets, or 
in ſinging and reciting it, to entertain the ſtanzas, which avere rehearſed in a tune, they 
ihluſtrious perſonages with which that learn- were denominated Cantos, Pancirollo flou- 


ed court was then crouded, The Orlando rifhed in the ſixteenth century. 
Jnamorato of Boiardo was written and ſung 


T 1 


ese. 15 
This is beautiful poetry, conſiſting of complaints for the death 


of Eurydice. 


Atto terzo, Eroico. 


Orpheus comes in ſinging the following Latin verſes, accompa- 


nying himſelf on his lyre. 
Orpheus. Muſa, triumpbales titulbs, et geſta canamus. 
Herculis, et forte monſtra ſubatta manu. 
Et timidæ matri preſſos oftenderit angues 
Intrepiduſque fero riſerit ore puer *. 


Then the Dryad tells the forrowful tale of Eurydice's death. 


This act ſeems all to have been ſung. A Satyr follows the afflict- 
ed Orpheus to ſee whether the mountains are moved by his ſong. 
= Altto quarto, Nigromantico. 
Orpheus viſits the infernal regions; himſelf, Pluto, Proſerpine, 
Eurydice, and Teſiphon, are the interlocutors. 


E' vien per impetrar mercede o morte 
Dunque m aprite le ferrate porte. 


The whole of this act is admirable, and all the interlocutors 
ſpeat in character. 

Atto quinto, Baccanale. 

Orpheus, one of the Menades (not Thracian women), and cho- 
rus of Menades, who tear him to pieces. 

The whole of this drama which, from its brevity, ſeems chief- 
ly to have been ſung, is admirably calculated for Fe Muſic 
of every kind. 

Firſt act, one hundred and twelve Ane W bemd, eighty- two; 


third, forty- four; fourth, one hundred and ſeventeen; fifth, ſeven- 


ty-eight; in all four hundred and thirty-four verſes. 


Politian (Angelo Poliziano), was born 1454, and died 1494. 


He revived literature in his time, as-Petrarca had done before. 


1555. I Sacrificto dell Agoſtino Beccari Favola Paſtorale. . To 


this piece there is a prologue, not in rhyme. Aſter this, two other 


prologues. The length of this drama is ſuch, that it could not 
have been entirely ſung in the uſual time of an evening's repreſen- 


This is the ſubject of Sir Joſ, Reynolds's Infant Hercules. 


tation. 


2. — 
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tation. In the third ſcene of the third act, the Prieſt and Chorus 
ſeem ſingers. This ſhort ſcene, and a canzone, for finale, is all that 
could have been ſung ia this drama, which is no more than we 
had frequently ſung in our maſques of Queen Elizabeth's and James 
the Firſt's time (). | | 

At the latter end of the ſixteenth century, during all the rage for 
fugue, elaborate contrivance, and the laboured complication of dif- 
ferent parts, without rhythm, grace, melody, or unity of deſign ; 
the lovers of poetry were meditating the means of reſcuing her from 
muſical pedants, who, with a true Gothic ſpirit, had loaded her 
with cumbrous oreaments, in order, as was pretended, to render 
her more fine, beautiful, and pleaſing, after having fettered, maim- 
ed, and mangled her. 


That no muſical dramas, ſimilar to thoſe that were afterwards 
known by the names of operas and oratorios, had exiſtence in Italy 
before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, ſeems certain by no 
mention being made of them in the ample liſt given by Angelo In- 
gegneri, 1 598, of all that were then known, in his diſcourſe on the 
repreſentation of dramatic fables and poetry (-:), where he treats 
of tragedte, comedie, paſtorali, piſcatorie, boſeberec-ie, &c. all declaim- 
ed entirely, except the choruſes, which ſeem to have conſiſted of 
odes or madrigals, ſet to Muſic in parts: Muſic is the jr ft conſi- 
deration in operas and oratorios ; but this author ſays at the end of 
his book (x), © I now come to Muſic, the ird and laſt part of 
dramatic repreſentations, which, in comedies and paſtorals, with- 
out choruſes, will be uſed at pleaſure, in interludes, between the 
acts, to relieve the ſpectators, whoſe minds may be fatigued by 
* the attention they have beſtowed on the fable (o).“ 


J) Beccari, the author, lived to upwards 
of eighty, and died in 1890. This was the 
firſt oo! (che intended for the ſtage. And, 
perhaps, ſays the editor of 1 Parnaſb Itali- 


drigals, and choruſes that were ſung. 
(m) Della Poeſia Rappreſentativa, e del 


modo di rappreſentare le favole ſeeniche, In 
Ferrara. 1598. 


ano, he firit introduced Muſic on the ſtage, 
as appears by a note at the beginning of the 
piece, Which fays, ** Fece la Mufica Alfon/o 
della Viola : 1 il facerdote colla Li- 
*« ra Meſſer Andrea ſuo Frate'ls.”” But, be- 
iides the Orſeo, there are pieces among the 
Italian myſteries of much higher antiquity 
than 1555, in which there are hymns, ma- 


(x) Ibid. p. 78. l 

(0) Vengo alla Muſica, terxa, e ultima par- 
te della rappreſentatione, la quale nelle comedie 
nelle paſtorali che non havranno chori ſara 
al arbitrio altrui, per ſervir per intermedj -e 
fra Pun atto e Þ altra, per porger alquanto di 
rioſo a gl intelletti, Cabal gell attentione 
pre/iata alla favola, Oc. 


1 We 


We are often told, however, of muſical dramas performed at 
Rome and Venice, long before this period : and every writer on 
the ſubject informs us, that Sulpitius, in his dedication of Vitru- 
vius, ſpeaks of a tragedy that was recited and ung at Rome, under 
the auſpices of Cardinal Riario, 1480 //; that Alfonſo della Vio- 
la ſet a drama to Muſic, in 1560, for the court of Ferrara {9} ; 
and that at Venice there was an opera performed for the entertain- 
ment of Henry III. of France, at his return from Poland, on the 
death of his brother Charles IX. 1574, which was ſet by the fa- 
mous Zarlino (r). Theſe, and more, have been confounded by fa- 
ther Meneſtrier (s) with the muſical dramas of later times, after 
the invention of recitative, which alone ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
opera and oratorio from every other ſpecies of theatrical exhibition; 
but theſe early attempts at ſinging were no more dramatic than 
a maſs, ſervice, full anthem, or madrigal, would be if ſung on a 
ſtage. Indeed, ſome of the dramas which preceded the year 1600, 

had choruſes, and mtermezzi in meaſured Mufic, and incidental 
fongs, like our maſques in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
in which, however, the dialogue was all ſpoken. 

Being in poſſeſſion of the firſt dramas that were ſet to Muſic in 
ſtile rappreſentativo, or recitative, I ſhall preſent my readers not 
only with ſpecimens of this Muſica parlante, or ſpeaking Muſic, 
but extracts from the prefaces both of the poet and muſicians by 
whom it was invented, as well as from cotemporary writers on the 
ſubject, who thought its origin ſufficiently important to be recorded. 

It appears from all theſe, that perſons of taſte and letters in Tuſ- 
cany, 'being diſcontented with eyery former attempt at perfecting 
dramatic poetry and exhibitions, determined to unite the belt lyric 
poet, with the beſt muſician of their time ; three Florentine no- 
blemen, therefore, Giovanni Bardi count of Vernio, Pietro Stroz- 
zi, and Jacopo Corſi, all learned and enlightened lovers of the fine 


| | aa t cantare primi hee () La Glorie della Poefia, e della Muſica, 
8 > Wa ! OY ne Teatri della Citi] di Venezia. 1730. 

| (4) Nel Sacrificio del Beccari Fece la (s) Des Repreſentations en Muſique, anc, 
Maſica Alfonſo della Viola. Crefcimbentz et mod. 

Tom, I, 


Vor. IV. e arts, 
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arts, choſe Ottavio Rinuccini, and Jacopo Peri, their countrymen, 
to write and ſet to Muſic the drama of Dæſne, which was perform 

ed in the houſe of Signor Corſi, in 1597, with great applauſe ; and 

this ſeems the true ara whence the opera, or drama, wholly ſet to 
Myujic, and in. which the dialogue was neither ſung in meaſure, nor 

declaimed without Mufic, but recited in ſimple muſical tones, which 

amounted not to ſinging, and yet was different from ſpeech, ſhould 
be dated. After this ſucceſsful experiment, Rinuccini wrote Eur“. 

dice and Arianna, two other. dramas for the ſame kind of Muſic. 

In the ſame year, however, that Ariadne, ſet to. Muſic by Jacobo 
Peri, was performed at Florence, there was a ſacred drama, oratorio, 
morality, or myſtery in. Muſic, of the fame kind, by Emilio del 
Cavaliere, performed at Rome; which makes it difficult to deter- 
mine who was the original inventor of that peculiar ſpecies of me- 
lody, or chant, which is called recitative, and which has ever fince 
been. the true characteriſtic of the opera and oratorio. To the 
printed copies of Peri's opera, and Cavaliere's oratorio, both pub- 
liſhed in 1600, there is a long preface, in which the origin of the 
invention is claimed by each of theſe compoſers: Peri, however, 
modeſtly fays, © though. Signor del Cavaliere, with wonderful in- 
vention, brought our kind of. Muſic () on the public ſtage: before 
any other that I know of; yet. Signor Jacopo Corſi, and Ottavio. 
© Rinuccini, were pleaſed, ſo early as the year 1594, to with that 
„ would adopt it, in a different way, and ſet the fable of Daphne, 
'* written: by: Ottavio Rinuccini, to Muſic, in order to try the 
power of this ſpecies of melody, which they imagined to be ſuch 
as was. uſed by the ancient Greeks and Romans throughout their 
4 dramas.“ | 

However, in the dedication: of the oratorio, dell. Anima, e del. Cor 
bo, to Cardinal Aldovrandini, it is ſaid by the editor, Guidotti, that 
the wark conſiſts of Singular. and new muſical compoſitions, 
made in imitation of that ityle with which the ancient. Greeks: 


and Romans are ſuppoſed to have produced ſuch great effects by 
their dramatic repreſentations.” He adds, that. © ſeeing the 


(t) La.nofira. Mufica.. | 
16. great 


Uu. 19 


*« great applauſe which was univerſally given to the productions of 
Signor Emilio del Cavaliere (a Roman gentleman) who had been 
* able by his own induſtry and -abilities ſo happily to revive the 
melody of the ancient declamation ; particularly in three paſtorals 
** which were repeatedly recited in the preſence of his ſerene high- 
** neſs the duke of Tuſcany : during the year 1590, was, compoſed 
* il Satiro, as was la Diſperatione di Fileno, and both were privately 
performed in the ſame year; and in 1595 i Giuoco della Cieca was 
** exhibited in the preſence of Cardinal Monte, and Mont' Alto, as 
« well as the archduke Ferdinand, with great admiration, as no- 
* thing like it had ever been ſeen or heard before.” And farther, 
fixing the preciſe time when this oratorio was performed at Rome, 
he fays, nothing could prove more indiſputably what power this 

** ſtyle of finging had in exciting devotion, and affecting the heart, 
than the prodigious applauſe of the concourſe of people aſſembled 
s together at the performance of this ſacred drama in the oratorio 
* of Vallicella in Rome, laſt February.” | 

Emilio del Cavaliere, the compoſer, in his own advertiſement to 
the reader, ſpeaks of his Muſic as that of the ancients, recovered, or 
revived, and as having ſuch powers over the affections as could ex- 
cite grief, pity, joy, and pleaſure, as was effectually thewn in a 
** ſcene of his Diſperatione di Fileno, which, when recited by Sig- 


nora Archilei, whoſe excellence in Muſic is univerſally known, 


*« drew tears from the audience, while the character of Fileno made 
* them laugh ().“ | | 

There are ſuch inſtructions given in this preface for the petform- 
ance of his ſimple and infant drama, as would now ſuit the beſt 
productions of Metaſtaſio, ſet by the beſt compoſers, for the belt 
ſingers of modern tunes. 


(z) Though the performers are never lingers ; and mentiohs the great taſte and 


mentioned in the Dramatis Per/onz to the 
fir(t muſical dramas, yet it 2 that Ita- 
ly has never been without fingers of great 
abilities, and powers to captivate and en- 
chant an audience. Gagliano, in his pre- 
face to the Daphne of Rinuccini, which he 
ſet to Muſic a ſecond time, allows that a 
great deal of its fucceſs was owing to the 


feeling with which Jacopo Peri ſung his 


own Malic, of which there was. no forming | 


an adequate idea by thoſe who had never 
heard him. But long before this period, 
Caſtiglione, in his Cortegiano, deſcribes the 
different abilities of the two fingers Bow 
and Marchetto Cara. 


D 2 Giovanni 


"*. 
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Giovanni Batiſta Doni {x), a learned and elegant writer on Muſic, 
though extremely warped in his judgment by a predilection for 
antiquity, in a diſſertation on the Origin of Stage-ſinging,. during 
his own time, gives ſo curious and inſtructive an account of the 
firſt operas which were performed at Florence, that I ſhall tranſlate 
the chief part of it. 

« Some kind of Cantilena, or melody, has been W 0 in 
4 dramatic repreſentations, at all times, either in the form of inter- 
©< mezzi (interludes), between the acts; or, occaſionally, in the 
* body and buſineſs of the piece. But it is ſtill freſh in the me- 
* mory of every one, when the WHOoLE DRAMA was firſt ſet to 
« Muſic, and ſung from the beginning to the end; becauſe, ante- 
* rior to the attempt of Emilio del Cavaliere, a Roman gentleman, 
* extremely well verſed in Muſic, there ſeems to have been nothing 
of that kind undertaken that is worth mentioning. This com- 
*«- poſer publiſhed, a drama at Rome in 1600, called dell Animo, e 
« del Corpo. in the preface to which, mention it made of a piece + 
* repreſented at Florence. in 1588, at the nuptials of the grand 
„ ducheſs, in which were many fragments of his Muſic; and 
„ where, likewiſe, two years after, was repreſented another drama 
*« ſet by him, called I Satiro. lg. 

It is neceſſary, however, to declare here, that thoſe melodies 
« are very different from ſuch as are at preſent compoſed in what 
is commonly called recitative; being no other than. arzets,; full 
of contrivance, repetitions, echoes, &c. Which are totally dif- 
* ferent from the true and genuine theatrical Muſic, of which Signor 
Emilio could know nothing, for want of being acquainted with 
ancient authors, and tlie uſages of antiquity %. It may there- 
*« fore be ſaid, that the firſt attempt at reviving theatrical Muſic, 
after being loſt for ſo many ages, was made at Florence, where 
e ſo many noble arts have been recovered. This extraordinary event. 

i was bb about by the invention of recitative, which is now 


(x) Of. . Tom. II. In Firenze, it will appear, that Don! either had not ſeen 
1763. Folio. the book, or was partial to the Florentines,, 
) Specimens of this Muſic will be given his.countrymen.. 
bereafter, in ſpeaking of oratorios, by which 
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* univerſally received, practiſed, and preferred to the madrigal ſtyle, 
« in which the words are fo utterly unintelligible. | 

The beginning of this century (16), was the era of muſical 
* recitation on the public ſtage: at Florence, though it had been 
<«« uſed there in ſeveral private exhibitions before. There reſided in 
*« that city, during theſe times, Signor Gio. Bardi de' Conti di Ver- 
* nio, who was afterwards called to the ſervice of Pope Clement VIII. 
*« by whom he was tenderly beloved, and made his Maeſtro di Ca- 
* mera. Fhis moſt accompliſhed nobleman, was particularly at- 
** tached to the ſtudy of antiquity,.and to the theory and practice 
of Muſic, to which he had applied himſelf for many years ſo 
« cloſely,. that he became, for the time in which he lived, a cor- 
rect and good compoſer.. His houſe was the conſtant rendezvous 
* of all perſons of genius, and a kind of flouriſhng academy. where 
* the young nobility often aſſembled to paſs their leiſure hours in 
laudable exerciſes and learned diſcourſe: but particularly on mu- 
* ſical ſubjects, when it was the with of all the company to reco- 
«yer that art of which the ancients related ſuch wonders, as well 
*« as other noble inventions which-had- hang ruined by the. Euptions | 
* of barbarians. 

«During theſe difonMions; it was anirefltyutiowed har as mo- 
dern Muſic was extremely deficient in grace, and the expreſſion 
« of words, it became. neceſſary, in order to obviate theſe objections, 
* that ſome other ſpecies of Cantilena, or melody, ſhould be tried 
* by which the words ſhould not be a Re N nor the 
ec yerſe deſtroyed. 

«© YVincenzio Galilei was at ne in ſome enn eibeg mat. 
* cjans ; and, flattered with his reputation, purſued his mufical ſtudies 
*-with ſuch diligence that, either by the help he received from others, 
or by the force of his own genius, he compoſed his work upon 
« the Abuſe of modern Muſic, which has fince gone through two-ini- 

7 Animated by ſucceſs, Galilei attempted new things, 


Dialoge della antica e modiraa, that Galilei was aſſiſted in this work by 
2 — == Ferres Mei. Sce W AI. p- 173. 
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e and aſſiſted by Signor Giovanni (a), was the firſt who compoſed 
« melodies for a ſingle voice; having modulated that pathetic ſcene 
«© of Count Ugolino, written by Dante, which he ſung himſelf ve- 
1 ry ſweetly, to the accompaniment of a viol. This eſſay certainly 
<< pleaſed very much in general; however, there were ſome indivi- 
« duals who laughed at the attempt; notwithſtanding which, he 
« ſet, in the ſame ſtyle, parts of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
«+ which were performed to a devout aſſembly, 
At this time, Giulio Caccini Romano, a young, elegant, and 
« ſpirited finger, uſed to attend theſe meetings at the houſe of the 
Count di Vernio; and being ſeized with a ſtrong paſſion for this 
„kind of Mulic, he ftudicd it with great diligence; compoſing 
« and ſinging to a ſingle inſtrument, which was generally the the- 
«* orbo, or large lute, played by Bardilla, who Hm then to be 
« at Florence. 

& .Czccini, therefore, in :mitation of Galilei, but in a more beau- 
« tiful and pleaſing ſtyle, ſet many canzonets and ſonnets written 
«* by excellent poets, and not by ſuch wretched ſcribblers (5) as were 
« uſually employed before, and are ſtill very frequently the favour- 
« jites of mulicians ; ſo that he may be ſaid to have been the firſt 
« to ſee this error, and to diſcover that the art of counterpoint will 
not alone complete the education of a muſician, as is generally 
* imagined, and he afterwards confeſſed, in a diſcourſe prefixed to 
one of his works, that the converſations held at the Count del 
4 Vernio's were of more uſe to him than thirty years ſtudy and 
< exerciſe of his art. Here he likewiſe claims the merit of having 
firſt publiſhed ſongs for a ſingle voice, which, indeed, had the 
46 greateſt ſucceſs. And it muſt be confeſſed, that we owe to him, 
in a great meaſure, the new and graceful manner of ſinging, 
Which at that time ſpread itſelf all over Italy; for he compoſed 
** a great number of airs which he taught to innumerable ſcholars, 
and among the reſt to his daughter, who became a famous finger, 
and ſtill continues very excellent in that faculty (c). 


(a) Bardi de. Conti di Vernio. | great cloge, in the 1 to ſeveral dra- 


66) Rimatori à Dozzina. mas, ſacred and ſecular. | 
(e) 1 find this finger mentioned with 


© But 
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gut not to defraud any one of his juſt praiſe, it is neceſſary to 
* acknowledge in this place, that Luca Marenzio, who flouriſhed 
* now at Rome, had brought the madrigal ſtyle to the higheſt de- 
*« gree of perfection, by the beautiful manner in which he made all 
*« the ſeveral parts of his compoſitions ſing; for before his time, 
«if the harmony was full and. maſterly, nothing elſe was required. 
In the recitative ſtyle, however, Caccini had a formidable ri- 
* yal.in- Jacopo Peri, a Florentine, who was not only a good com- 
s poſer, but a famous ſinger, and performer on keyed-inſtruments, 
* having. been: taught by Chriſtopher Malvezzi ; and applying with 
great diligence and enthuſiaſm to this kind of ſinging, ſucceed- 
* ed wonderfully, and met with univerſal applauſe. 
* After the departure of Signor Bardi from Florence, Signor Ja- 
* copo. Corſi became the patron of Muſic and its profeſſors, as well 
as. of every other art and ſcience ; ſo that his houſe, during the 
« remainder of his life, continued to be the retreat of the Muſes 
and theit votaries, of every country, as well as of Tuſcany. Ot- 
© tavio Rinuccini.was at this time united with him in the ſtricteſt 
bands of. friendſhip,, which ſeldom is durable, unleſs cemented 
« by ſympathetic. affections ; and being, as is well known, an ex- 
cellent poet, whoſe warks are, to the laſt degree, natural, pathe- 
tic, full of. grace, and, in a particular manner, calculated. for. Mu- 
„ ſic; as poetry and Muſic are ſiſter arts, he. had an opportunity, 
« of cultivating both together, with equal ſucceſs, and of commu- 
« nicating his diſcoveries and refinements to this illuſtrious. aſſem- 
„ bly.. | 
The firſt poem, ſet in this new way, and performed at the 
© houſe of Signor Corſi, was Daſue, a paſtoral written by Rinuc- 
cini, and ſet by Jacopo Peri and Caccini in a manner which. 
«charmed. the whole city. Afterwards,, other little fables and 
L entire dramas were thus recited; but, above all, the Euridice of 
Rinuccini, written. and ſet to. Muſic for the royal nuptials of 


Mary of Medicis with the moſt Chriſtian King Henry IV. The 


Muſie of this drama, which was publicly exhibited” at Florence, 


in the moſt, ſplendid. manner, was. chiefly compoſed by Jacopo. 
| | | * Per. 


— 
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Peri, who performed a part in it himſelf, as in his Dafne he had 
* repreſented Apollo; the reſt of the Muſic was compoſed by 
* Caccini, and the whole was exhibited in 1600 ; in which year, 
and on the ſame occaſion, was alſo performed the Rape of Ce- 
% phalus, in which the chief part was ſet by Caccini, 

* Great applauſe was likewiſe beſtowed on Ariadne, another Jra- 
** matic production of Rinuccini, and cloathed in ſuitable melody 
by Claudio Monteverde, at preſent Maeſtro di Capella to the 
republic of Venice. He after wards publiſhed the principal part 
of this production, which is the Lamentation of Ariadne, and 
perhaps the moſt beautiful compoſition of this kind which our 
times have produced. Thus the original and true architects of 
*« this ſpecies of ſcenical Muſic were Jacopo Corſi, and Ottavio 
Rinuccini, aſſiſted by the three eminent artiſts above- mentioned, 
„ho had conferred great honour upon our city, as well as on the 

© profeſſion of Mufic (4%.“ 

It is not difficult to diſcover from this account, that al the patrons 
and artiſts of this new ſpecies of Muſic, except Monteverde, were 
Dilettanti, and ſhallow contrapuntiſts, who, as is uſual, condemned 
and affected to deſpiſe that which they could not underſtand, and in 
which they were unable to excel. The learned contrapuntiſts, on 
the contrary, had abuſed their art, to the ruin of lyric poetry, and 
confined it in ſuch narrow limits, that even inſtrumental Muſic 
made no advances in their hands; for all they produced, that was 
not in canon and fugue, was utterly dry, fancileſs, and deſpicable. 
Theſe early attempts, however, at clearneſs, grace, and facility, 
though they now appear but mean and feeble, had a happy effect 
upon the art. In proceſs of time they approximated parties, (for 
when was Muſic any more than politics, without its cabals and fac- 
tions !) and in appealing to the public ear, by bringing Muſic on 
the ſtage, drove pedantry to lament the degeneracy of the age in 
holes and corners; and encouraged zeal and unprejudiced muſical 


(a) As ſecond- hand e be told, that Doni had his information of 
authority to give it weight, it may afford things which happened before bis own time, 
ſome ſatis faction to the careful enquirer to from Signor Bardi, jun. 
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learning to unite with taſte in ſimplifying the art, and calling upon 
the graces for aſſiſtance. 5 | 

As EvuR1iDICE was the firſt muſical drama, after the invention 
of recitative, that was publicly repreſented, I ſhall endeavour to 
give my readers all the information concerning it that I have been 
able to collect. 

This drama, written by OTTAvio Rinvccin, and ſet by Ja- 
coPo PERI, was performed at Florence in 1600, on occaſion of 
the marriage of Mary of Medicis, to Henry IV. of France. The 
poem, and the Muſic, were publiſhed, ſeparately, the fame year. 
The poet, in his dedication to the Queen of France, ſays, ** It is ge- 
ce nerally imagined that the tragedies of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans were entirely ſung ; but this noble kind of ſinging had not 
till now been revived, or even attempted, to my knowledge, by 
* any one; and I uſed to think, that the inferiority of our Muſic, 
* to that of the ancient, was the cauſe ; till hearing the compoſitions 
* of Jacopo Peri to the fable of Daphne, I wholly changed my 
* opinion. This drama, written merely as an experiment, pleaſed 
* ſo much, that I was encouraged to produce Euridice, which was 
* honoured with ſtill more applauſe, when ſung to the Muſic of 
* the ſame compoler Jacopo Peri, who with wonderful art, un- 
©* known before *, having merited the favour and protection of the 
Grand Duke our ſovereign, it was exhibited in a moſt magnificent 
* manner at the nuptials of your majeſty in the preſence of the 
Cardinal Legate, and innumerable princes and nobles of Italy 
* and France,” &c. The only copy of the Muſic that I have 
been able to find was in the library of the Marcheſe Rinuc- 
cini, a deſcendant of the author, at Florence; in examining and 
making extracts from which, I obſerved that it was printed in 
ſcoce and barred, two very uncommon circumſtances at the 
time of its publication ; that the recitative ſeemed to have been 
not only the model of ſubſequent compoſers of early Italian operas, 
but of the French operas of Lulli ; that figures were often placed 
over the bale to indicate the harmony, as a b for a minor third, a & 
for a major third, and a 10 and 11 for the octaves of the third 


and fourth; that the time change as frequently as in the old French 
r Da altri non pi »ſata. 
- VOL, IV: | E ſerious 
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ferious operas, and though the word aria ſometimes occurs, it is 
as difficult to diſtinguiſh air from recitative, in this drama, by any _ 
ſuperiority of melody, as in thoſe of Lulli ; except in the choruſes 
which were ſung and danced at the fame time, like thoſe on the 
French ſtage. 

Peri, in his preface, after enumerating the great perſonages who 
were preſent at the repreſentation, and the eminent muſicians to 
whom his Muſic had been ſhewn, tells us, that it was ſung by the 
molt excellent performers of the time; among whom were Signor 
Franceſco Rafi, a nobleman of Arezzo, who repreſented the part 
of Aminto ; Signor Brandi, Arcetro ; and Signor Melchior Pa- 
lantrotto, Pluto. He then tell us, that“ behind the ſcenes, Sig- 
nor Jacopo Corſi played the harp/ichord; Don Garzia Montalvo 
* the chitarone, or large guitar; Meſſer Giovambatiſta dal Violino 
« the ira grande, or viol da gamba; and Meſſer Giovanni Lapi a 
arge lute.” 

Theſe four ſeem to have compoſed the whole band.. For though 
he celebrates the performance of Giovambatiſta Jacomelli on 
the violin, neither he, nor any one elſe, played. on that inſtru- 
ment at the exhibition. He concludes his account of this drama. 
by owning that ſome parts of it were compoſed by Giulio Caccini, 
detto Romano, © whoſe great merit was known to-the whole world,” 
becauſe it was to be ſung by perſons dependent on him; by which 
he probably means to. ſay, that they were his ſcholars. He boaſts, 
of having opened the road for others, by his eſſays at dramatic Muſic. 

The only arrangement of ſounds, however, reſembling an air in, 
Euridice, is a ſhort Zin four, which the reader will find on the 


next plates. 
G1uLio CACCINI, detto Romans, . (et this entire drama likewiſe to: 


Muſic, in ſtils rappreſentativo, and publiſhed it in 1600, at Florence. 
There is ſtill another reſemblance in Lulli's operas to. theſe firſt 
attempts at the muſical drama in Italy, which is, that every one. 
that I have ſeen has a prologue, ſet to what is called. an air, ſuch as, 


the reader will likewiſe ſee on the next plates; where will be in- 
ſerted a ſcene of recitative, ſpoken by Dafne nuncia, who relates the 


mglanchely event that had befallen Euridice. 
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Mox T VRR Dx, one of the principal legilators of the muſical drama, 
ſet the opera of Or/zo, for the court of Mantua, in 160%, which 
was printed at Venice 161 5. And in examining this Drama, it is 
as difficult to diſtinguiſh airs from recitative, as in the operas of 
Peri and Caccini, except where there are more than two parts em- 
ployed, which happens but ſeldom. 

It has been ſaid that recitative had great obligations to Monteverde; ; 
for though Emilio del Cavaliere, Jocopo Peri, and Caccini, had at- 
tempted that ſtyle before him, yet he had lo much improved it, that he 
might almoſt be called its inventor. But being in poſſeſſion of moſt of 
the works of theſe early dramatic compoſers, I am unable to diſcover 
Monteverde's ſuperiority. More forms or phraſes of muſical recitation 
ſtill in uſe, may be found in Peri and Caccini, than in Monteverde. 
But what ſurpriſed me ſtill more, was that his counterpoint in two 
parts is more frequently deficient than in the other two compoſers, 
who had never, like him, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the learned 
ſtyle of maſſes, motets, and madrigals. His controverſy with Ar- 
tuſi, early in life, for breach of rule, has been already mentioned (e); 
but though, in the new miſica rappreſentativo, he was to emancipate 
himſelf from the trammels of canon, fugue, and other reſtraints 
which had been thought neceſſary in compoſing 2 capella, and was 
now to have a poetical and pictureſque Muſic, more varied and im- 
paſſioned than that of the church or chamber; yet there were cer- 
tain fundamental rules and prohibitions, totally independent of taſte, 
which to violate, would offend cultivated ears. Among theſe, the 
common precept of avoiding two fifths or two eighths, particularly 
in two parts, is frequently and wantonly neglected, without the 
leaſt neceſlity or pretence of producing new and agreeable effects by 
ſuch a licence. | | 

In the prologue, which Fo Co 
is only in two parts, there 
are three fifths by contrary. 
motion, which, when unac- 
companied, offend my car 
as much Haired: --- 
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P. 4. the falling from : 
the octave to the fifth, — 2 2 
in two parts, is full 


worſe. . - | 

[ERR === 
5 - 
The following anti- => 

cipations are beyond my ——— 

— rehenhon ; and by Li - ra del ciel piu Val 1 in - 8 

the difficulty of finding : 5, el 2 

ſuch in other compoſers, | . S — I 

it ſhould ſeem as if they 1 — INDIE PUT 


would be as unpleafant 
to other ears as my own.. 


The beſt fragment of his recitative that I can ſelect, will be given 
on the plates, and the ritornello or ſymphony page 21, being extreme- 
ly curious and ſhort, will be inſerted likewiſe, as a proof of his abi- 
lities in cloſe fugue or canon, four of the five parts moving for 
a conſiderable time after each other in the ſame intervals. 

The dramatic compoſers were now trying new effects, combina- 
tions, and licences, ſome of which ſucceeded, and were adopted by 
ſubſequent compoſers ; others were rejected, as too crude and offen- 
live to the ear. Of this kind is the following, where in order to ex- 


preſs the word pro, he has a flat ſeventh with the ſecond, and fixth 
and falſe eighth. 
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In the fourth act, where Proſerpine is We the cauſe of Or- 
pheus to her huſband Pluto, the ſucceſſion of fifths muſt ſtrike the 
youngeſt Sd in PEPIN: 
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P. 36. again; but Cavaliere has a ſimilar uſe of the ſeventh in 
the firſt act of L' Anima e Corps. 

In the ritornel of page 32 there are more frequent changes of 
meaſure than in any of Lulli's French operas, where it has been ima- 
gined that the expreſſion or metre of the words was thought to re- 
quire broken meaſures; but this ritornel or ſymphony, which the 
reader will ſee on the next plates, is merely inſtrumental. 

The work is ſo ill- printed, that ſome ſagacity is neceflary to diſ- 
cover the errors of the preſs from thoſe of the compoſer. The beſt 
piece of recitative that I have been able to find in the whole,opera 
lcems to be the ſcene, page 39, where Orpheus, after hearing of the 
death of Euridice, determines to quit the world, and deſoend into 
the infernal regions to try the power of ſong over Charon, Cerbe- 
rus, and Pluto, in prevailing on them to reſtore his Euridice. In 
this recitative there are ſeveral new modulations and diſcords ha- 
zarded, ſeemingly, for the firſt time: ſuch as the ſharp. ſeventh with 
the fourth and ſecond, extreme ſharp ſixth, &c. 

The orcheſtra, however, for the performance of this drama was 
greatly ſuperior to that of Euridice, as the reader will ſee by the 
following liſt : Duo! gravicembani, duoi contrabaſſi di- viola, dieci 
wviole da braz29, un arpa doppia, duoi vialini piccioli alla Franceſe, duot 
chitaroni, duo organi di leguo, tre 541i da gamba, quattro tromboni, 
un regale, duoi cornetti, un flautino alla S feconda, un E187 ing, 
con tre trombe fordine. B 

The overture is called Toccara he 2 ſuona avanti il e 
della tela tre volte con tutti ti ftromentt, et . fa un tuons pi 
alto volendo ſonar le trumbe con le Hrdine. It is in five parts, con- 
ſiſting of only one movement of nine bars; and ſeems merely a 
flouriſh of inſtruments, in which the chord of Ein only employed. <= 
_ Monteverde ſet Rinuccini's Arianna for the court of Mantua, in 
| 1606, the words only were then printed, and reprinted ſeveral times 
after. This opera was performed at Venice, 1640, to Monteverde's 

compoſition, and the words again reprinted but whether 992 Muſie 
was ever publiſhed, I know not. 

On the following plates will be erhibited a Ide not Att 
of Monteyerde's ritornelli and recitative, but each of the founders 

of- that Canto che parla, or ſpeaking Mulic. 
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Though Doni complains of the little progreſs, which the dramatic 


fiyle bad made in his time, yet, in 1624 (g). he ſays, that “ex- 
perience, which is always making diſcoveries, has ſhewn, on 


many occaſions, that this kind of Muſic has fince been progreſ- 


** fively ſo much meliorated, that we may ſoon hope to fee it arrive 
* at its ancient ſplendor ; and it is but a little while fince the Me- 
doro of Signor Salvadort was ſung on the ſtage, by which it clear- 
* ly appeared how much the recitative ſtyle was improved ().“ 

In a diſcourſe by Pietro della Valle, on the Mufic of his own 
time, addreſſed by that celebrated traveller to Lelio Guidiccione in 
1640, and publiſhed in. the ſecond volume of the works of Battiſta 
Doni, at Florence, 1763, there is an intereſting, clear, and admir- 
able account of the ſtate of Muſic in Italy, but particularly at Rome, 
during the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. 

This agreeable writer, who had ſtudied Muſic under the beſt maſters 
from ſeven years old, and who ſeems to have been a perfect judge 
of the ſubject, having been of a different opinion from his correſ- 
pondent, who, in converſation, had aſſerted that Muſic for fiſty 
years back had been declining, and that there were no profeſſors 
left, equal to thoſe of former times endeavours to prove that, on 
the contrary, ſo far from having degenerated, it was in a ſtate much 
nearer perfection at the time he wrote, than at any former period. 

« If canons; fugues, inverſions, and all the artifices of elaborate 
* and learned compoſitions are leſs practiſed in vocal Mufic now,” 
fays the author, than formerly, it is becauſe they are ſo-unfavour- 
« able to Poetry, and the intelligence of what is fling ; for in fugues 
* of many voices, there are as many different words as notes ſung 

at the fame time, which occaſions ſuch confuſion, that it is ut- 


*« terly impofſible to difcover the ſentiment of the poet, which is. 
* the ſoul of the ſong, and that which chiefly makes a voice ſupe- 


« rior to an inſtrument. If the words and the notes do not mu- 
8 tually 2 to — and enforce each other, they ar are ill- match 


| 00 Lab or leade, rend. at db n | 
Babarino's: , le dzione dr anmatiche de gf * (hi The compoſer” ; name is n 
antichi, fi rappreſentavano in Muſica in tutto, but this drama was Printed 162 3 Drojdinater. 
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« ed, and unfit to be together. To the confuſion ariſing from all 
t the parts ſinging different words at the ſame time, may be added 
« the little attention to accent in fugues, where the ligatures and 
re other accidents in harmony frequently throw the emphaſis on 
« wrong words, and make long ſyllables ſhort, and ſhort long. 
% Another inconvenience, or rather abſurdity, ſeems inevitable in 
« yocal fugues of much ſubtilty and contrivance, where quick and 
< flow, chearful and pathetic notes, are moving at the ſame time, 
« which makes good performers unwilling to ſing them, as they 
can neither manifeſt taſte, nor ſenſe, in the execution. 
£ The old maſters certainly were well acquainted with harmony, 
| „ but few knew what uſe to make of it. Their compoſitions are 
«© fall of the moſt artful and difficult inventions and contrivances, 
« which the ear can neither taſte nor comprehend in the perform- 
« ance; ſuch may be ſeen in the works of Soriano, and one of the 
« Nanint (i), as well as in many others that might be named, who, 
it is ſaid, are ſo far from thinking of the accent or expreſſion of 
„words, that they never chuſe them till after the Muſic is com- 
** poſed, and then adapt the firſt they can find 

« This is not the method by which modern maſters proceed ; 
they have learned how to chuſe and reſpect good poetry, in ſet- 
« ting which they relinquiſh all the pedantry of canons, fugues, 
« and other Gothic inventions; and, in imitation - of the ancient 
««£ Greeks, aſpire at nothing but expreſſion, grace, and propriety. 

The firſt good compoſitions of this kind that have been heard 
in modern times, were Dafne, Euridice, and Arianna, written by 
* Rinuccin1, and ſet by Jacobo Peri and Monteyerde, for the courts 
of Florence and Mantua. | 0 

* And in Rome, the firſt who introduced this intelligent kind 
of Muſic to the notice of the public, was my laſt harpſichord 
** maſter, Paolo Quagliati ; who was happily imitated by Tarditi, 
* and others, ſtill living (+); and who, to the facility and grace of his 


(i) Both fingers in the Pontifical Chapel; pella in the cathedral of Faenza, in the Ro- 
for an account of Nanini, fee Vol. III. p. man ſtate, and a very voluminous compo- 
198; and Soriano has a place among the fer of maſſes, pſalms, and motets, beſides 


celebrated canoniſts of his time, what he produced in the recitative ſtyle. 
( Orazio Tarditi vas Maeſtro di Ca- | 


« melody, 


N Must e. _ 


«*« melody, have added new and greater beauties of their own; and 
*in which, if there appear but little complication and contrivance, 
it muſt not be aſcribed to ignorance or want of art, but regarded 
** as the effect of judgment and choice; reſerving ſuch reſources 
** for particular occaſions ; in this they differ widely from their 
äpredeceſſors, who never loſt an opportunity of ſhewing their {kill 
in vanquiſhing ditticulties of their own making.” 

Della Valle's account of the manner in which the firſt opera, or 
ſecular muſical drama, was exhibited at Rome, is ſo curious, that 
I ſhall tranſlate his own words as literally as poſſible. 

My maſter Quagliati was an excellent Maeſtro di Capella, who 
introduced a new ſpecies of Muſic into the churches of Rome, 
not only in compoſitions for a ſingle voice (monodie), but for two, 
* three, four, and very often more voices, in chorus, ending with a 
* numerous crowd of many choirs or choruſes, ſinging together; 
* ſpecimens of which may be ſeen in many of his motets that have 
been ſince printed. And the Mulic of my cart, or moveable- 
*« ſtage, compoſed by the ſame Quagliati, in my own room, chiefly 
* in the manner he found moſt agreeable to me, and performed in 
* maſks through the ſtreets ot Rome during the Carnival of 1606, 
*« was the firſt dramatic action, or repreſentation in Muſic, that had 
e ever been heard in that city (/). Though no more than five 
voices, or five inſtruments, were employed, the exact number 
* which an ambulant cart could contain, yet theſe aftorded great 
variety: as, beſides the dialogue of fingle voices, ſometimes two, 
* or three, and, at laſt, all the five ſung together, which had an 
„ admirable effect. The Muſic of this piece, as may be ſeen in the 
copies of it that were afterwards printed, though dramatic, was 
* notall in ſimple recitative, which would have been tireſome, but 
* ornamented with beautiful paſſages, and movements in meaſure, 
* without GY however from the true theatrical ſtyle ; on 


(1) Here he ſeems to have forgotten the the church of Sta. Maria della Vallicella, 
performance of Emilio del Cavaliere's ora- 1600. If Della Valli had faid the firſt 
torio, Dell Anima, e del Corpo, which was cular dramatic repreſentation in this km of 

exhibited at Rome, in action on a ſtage, in Muſic, he would have'been more correct. 


Vor. IV. F « which 
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* which account it pleaſed extremely, as was manifeſt from the 
* prodigious concourſe of people it drew after it, who, ſo far from 
being tired, heard it performed five or fix ſeveral times; there 


were ſome even who continued to follow our cart to ten or twelve 
* different places where it ſtopt, and who never quitted us as long 
% as we remained in the ſtreet, which was from four o'clock in the 
* evening till after midnight.” 

This narration ſeems to furniſh a curious circumſtance to the 
hiſtory of the ſtage, which is, that the firſt opera or muſical drama, 
performed in modern Rome, like the firſt tragedy in ancient Greece, 
was exhibited in a cart. It has been imagined. by many of the learn- 
ed, that the recitative in modern operas is a revival of that ſpecies of 


melos in which ancient dramas were ſung ; and here the moveable 


Hage on which it was performed, like that uſed by Theſpis at 
Athens, furniſhes another reſemblance. 

Plauſtris vexiſſe, 

8 Theſpis. Hos. 

Della Valle, after having proved that the fnging of his time was 
better, and the compoſitions more varied, more rational, and amical 
to poetry, than the more ancient, proceeds to ſpeak of n/trumental 
Muſic ; and after diſcriminating the different kinds of playing on 
an inſtrument, in a ſolo, in a full-piece, in accompanying a voice, 
or leading a band; he ſays he muſt agree with his friend, that ſolo 
playing, however exquiſite and refined, at length tires, and that it 
had frequently happened to organiſts of the higheſt claſs when loſt 
and immerſed in carrying on a | happy ſubject of voluntary, to be ſi- 
lenced by a bell; which never happened to fingers, who, when 
they leave off diſpleaſe the congregation or audience to whom their 
performance ſeems always too ſhort, In this kind of playing he 
however allows, though he only knew their merit by tradition, that 
Correggio of Parma, Luzzaſco of Ferrara, Annibale of Padua, An- 
drea and Giovanni Gabrielli of Venice, Giovanni Macque of Naples, 
Il Cavalier Leuto of Rome, and others whom his friend had praifed, 
were very great men. But,” ſays he, however admirable theſe 
«« pertormers may have been, has not Ercole di San Pietro had great 


reputation, 
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reputation, and have you not confeſſed that Freſcobaldi, who is 
* ſtill living, has often ſurpriſed and affected you by his performance? 
* There are many,” continues Della Valle, who played the organ in 
* his manner, that I could name.” And as for other inſtruments, 
he aſks his friend if he does not remember Gregorio del Violino, 
* a great contrapuntiſt as well as performer ; another who played 
% wonderfully on the ſpinet; and Gio. Franceſco de Leuto who all 
*« played in his cart?” After theſe, he mentions a performer on- 
the cornet, and the firſt violin of the biſhop of Padua, Marco Fra- 
ticelli on the vio] da gamba, Kapſberger on the theorbo, Orazio on a 
the harp, Michael Angelo on the violin, and others of equal repu- 
tation, who had all ſurpaſſed the performers of anterior times (m). 
Theſe were ſolo players, but with reſpect to the art of accompany- 
ing others, he ſays it was brought to ſuch perſection that he could 
not imagine it ever had been or could be ſurpaſſed. 

He ſuppoſes that there had been at all times muſicians who could 
lead a band well; but believes that at no time there ever was a per- 
ſon who diſcovered more judgment and abilities in this ſtation than 
Signor Pietro Eredia, in the church of Jeſus, where, though Muſic 
is not his profeſſion, he frequently plays for his devozzon (u). 

He then comes to Anging, as the laſt thing he has to diſcuſs ; and 
this he conſiders in /s ſongs, and in Muſic of many parts. His 
friend, among the /oprani, or treble voices, of his youth, had greatly 
praiſed the fa//etti who uſed to ſing in the Pope's chapel, andelſewhere; 
and Della Valle ſays he remembered one of them, Gio, Luca Fal- 

ſetto, who had great execution, and went up to the clouds (); and 
mentions Orazietto, a very good finger, either in a fa/ſet or tenor; 
Ottaviuccio and Verovio, famous tenors, who all three ſung in his 5 
cart. However, theſe,” he adds, © trills, graces, and a good 
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(in) In ſpeaking of the great improve - which were wholly unknown to paſt times. 
ment in taſte which theſe laſt had introdue- (2) Proteſtants would 133 s miſtake it 
ed on their ſeveral inſtruments, he tells us, for diverffon. Tartini dedicated himſelf and 


in the Mufical Technica of the times, that 
theſe excellent modern muſicians had join- 
ed to all the ſubtilties of counterpoint, a 
thouſand graces in their performance, ai tril- 
li, di flraſcichi, di fincope, di tremoli, di finte, 
Ai piano, e di forte, e di fimili galantericy 


his violin to the ſervice of St. Anthony of 
Padua, and during the laft years of his 
life would play no where elſe, in public, 
but at the church of that ſaint. x. 

(o) Gran cantore di gorge, e di paſſeggt, che 
andawva alto alle flelle. 


F 2 * portamento, 
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* portamento, or direction of voice, excepted, were extremely defi- 
* cient in the other requiſites of good ſinging; ſuch as piano and 
* forte, ſwelling and diminiſhing the voice by minute degrees, ex- 
* preſſion, aſſiſting the poet in fortifying the ſenſe and paſſion of 
* the words, rendering the tone of voice chearful, pathetic, tender, 
* bold, or gentle at pleaſure (y): theſe, with other embelliſhments 
in which ſingers of the preſent times excel, were never talked 
* of even at Rome, till Emilio del Cavaliere, in his old age, gave 
* a good ſpecimen of them from the Florentine School, in his ora- 
e torio, at the Chieſa Nuova, at which I was myſelf, when very 
young, preſent (9). 

What follows is extremely curious and ſatisfactory concerning a 
delicate point of muſical hiſtory, which is, the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
Evirati in the Pope's Chapel, and the uſe of them in early operas. 

Signor Santarelli, the preſent Maeſtro di Capella of the Pontifi- 
cal Chapel, himſelf a /oprans, among the memorandums concerning 


the hiſtory of Mufic (v), with which he favoured me at Rome, has 


the two following articles, which fix the preciſe time when Evz- 


rati were firſt admitted into the chapel, and when falſet voices 
ceaſed to be employed. Father Girolamo Raſſini of Perugia, 
** prieſt of the congregation of the oratory, flouriſhed in the ſeven- 
teenth century. He was an excellent finger, in ran, and was 
the firſt Evirato employed in the Pontifical chapel, in which, till 
then, the ſoprano, or treble part, was ſung by Spaniards, in al- 


et. Padre Roflini was admitted into the Pontifical Chapel in 
*© 1601, and died in 1644 (5). | 


() It is difficult, in our language, to performance. 


tind equivalents for ſome of theſe muſical (r) Eftratto di alcani notizie floriche ap- 
terms: ſuch as rallegrar la voce, o immalin- partinenti alla facolta muſicale. MS. 


conirla, farla pictaſu, o ardita quando biſogni, 
e di fimili altre galanterie, which, in the ori- 
ginal, are very expreſſive and comprehen- 
live to a lover of Muſic who has attended 
much to the refinements of ſinging. 

() Della Valle, in the courſe of his let- 
ter, ſays, that he was fifty-four at the time 
it was written; and as he began to learn 
Mulic of good maſters at ſeven years old, 
he may be ſaid to have ſerted an appren- 
ticeſhip to the art, and be allowed a compe- 
rent judge at fourteen, when he heard the 


(5) Padre Girolamo Roſſini da Perugia, 
prete della congregatione dell” oratorio, fort 
el % XVII Fs eccellente cantore della 
parte di ſoprano, e fu il primo evirato, che a- 
wefſe luogo nella Capella Pontificia, avenda fin 
dallora ſervito la capella in qualita di fopra- 
ni i nazionali Shagnuoli con voce di falſ tio. 
I prelodato Padre fu ameſſo tra cantori Pon= 
tifici nel 1601, e mori nel 1644, alli 23 di De- 
cembre. Vedi Adami, Offerw. per ben. reg. 
il Core della Cap. Pontif 
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* Giovanni de Santos, a Spaniard, who died at Rome, 1625, was 
* the laſt ſoprano, who ſung with a falſet voice in the Papal Cha- 
„ pel ().“ 

Theſe two records are deciſive, which, with what Della Valle 
ſays on the ſubject, will, it is to be hoped, ſufficiently gratify rea- 
ſonable curioſity with reſpect to the origin and progreſs of the in- 
human practice of mutilating children in order to keep the voice 
in its adoleſcent ſtate. I had, indeed, made extracts and memorandums 
in the courſe of my enquiries towards a more detailed diſcuflion of 
the practice, as connected in a peculiar manner with the hiſtory of 
Muſicʒ; but it is fo difficult to treat the ſubject with due delicacy, that 
I ſhall add as little as poſſible to what Della Valle has ſaid of the 
number and ule of theſe ill-fated mortals, in Italy, during the begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth century. I muſt, however, in juſtice, as 
well as humanity, endeavour to remove ſome prejudices which 
throw an unmerited contempt upon beings, who, as they are by no 


means accountable for that imperfection under which they labour, 


are entitled to all the pity and alleviation we can beſtow. 

There ſeem to have been no /ngmg eunuchs in antiquity, unleſs 
we allow the Galli, or Archigalli, prieſts of Cybele, to be ſuch ; 
who, in imitation of Atys, the favourite of that goddeſs, mutilated 
themſelves at their initiation, and uſed to fing extempore ſongs, and 
play on inſtruments through the ſtreets (). 


Caſtration 


() Giovanni de Sanctos, Spagnueln, 
uale mori in Roma nelP anno 1625, e fu fe- 
polto nella Chieſa di . Giovanni in Campo Mar- 
20. Effato Pultimo ſoprano di voce di fal- 
ſelto, che 228 to la Capella Pontificia. 
Vede Matteo Fornari, Not:izia Storiche della 
Cap. Pontif. 

() It has, however, been imagined from 
ſome explanations in Heſychius that the 
words 29%. and eveye; were ſynonymous : 
AutJoge ep. Bono. o,]. n gUYHY Cho He ſays 
in another place, Euro. onaduve Typ125o 
Again: Antdogs: bg. bar dog. Keth & TOTS, 
24 @ Op & U CWO) | 

In theſe ſenſes this word miiſt have been 
uſed by ſome writer or writers before the 


fourth or fifth century, about which time 
Heſychius is ſuppoſed by his laſt learned 
editor to have compiled his Lexicon, 

Dion Caſſius, Lib. L XXV. Pp. 1267, Vol. 
II. Ed. Reimari, relates, that after the 
death of Plautianus, the favourite of Seve. 
rus, it was diſcovered, that er ww a 
Jas povor, &l: {htipaxice AANG na .67J ac y u 
gi g alles x vr απ,CZrag, dr UAA 
T1XA% n dr yalnp aule, r > AH, alla rad Ents 
N eorexwr Thi Te any Je2aTe , * , . 
Thy Weary, Thy Te Nνν Jewpiav. = a 

The reader will ſee, Val. I. p 178 and 
354, according to Euſtathius ad Ody/. z. v. 
207, that ſome writers have ſuppoſed the 
augug who attended Clytemneſtra to Rave 

en 
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Caſtration has, however, at all times been practiſed in Eaſtern 
countries to furniſh jealouſy and tyranny with /afe-guards to female 
chaſtity ; yet never, as I have been able to aſcertain, merely to preſerve 
the voice for the vain amuſement of the public, till about the latter 
end of the ſixteenth century. But though I deteſt the perpetrators 
of ſuch horrid crimes againſt human nature as the parents commit, 
who facrifice that tenderneſs which every other part of creation 
manifeſts for its offspring, in order to gratify avarice or ambition; 
yet I cannot ſubſcribe to the common aflertion that Euirati are all 
cowards, devoid of genius for literature, or any ſolid ſtudy ; and that 
even the voice, for the melioration of which they are ſo inhumanly 


42 


treated, is inferior to that of a woman or a boy (x). TRIP 


been a eunuch : Tirig % bl. oy, Toy tο ονÆ] ov 
Taptr010%), us a ,ẽỹl r. This, however, 
was not the caſe; for ag never ſignifies 
i in Homer, but always fimply Cantor, 
a finger. The reaſon. of this ag being 
intrutted with the charge of Clytemneſtra 
may be inferred from an obſervation of Sui- 
das, who tells us, that To aougwr yiog owPper 
| wy Ta Fazio 

(x) FVeyex Þ Encyclopedie, art. Foix, & 
Did. de Mu/. par Rouſſeau. It is very cer- 


tain, that the ancients never ſuppoſed eu- 


nuchs to have been men of inferior intellects, 
or that they poſſeſſed leſs vigour of mind, 
than other men. At leaſt the Perfians were 
not of this opinion; for Herodotus relates, 
Lib. VI. 32. p. 451, Ed. Weſſeling, that 
when they had taken poſſeſſion of ſome lo- 
nian cities, adag Ts r tale 1X Y- 
you C, Kl STOuy als cvas % N., ˙ eu» 

. It is certain, however, Herodotus, 
Lib. vii.p. 668, ſays, in relating the melan- 
choly ſtory of Hermotimus, that wage Two: 


Bafa pee TEA 240 bs Rx, Mees ww 


i rene, Twy wopxiuy, among the barba- 
„ rians, the eunuchs are more valued than 
4 other men, on account of their univerſal 
„fidelity.“ | 

It appears from this paſſage of Herodotus, 
that in Perſia, eunuchs were far from being 
objects of contempt ; and were even fre- 
quently promoted to the higbeſt honours. 


This was, indeed, the caſe with Hermoti- 
mus. 


bs | 


Dion Chryſoſtom has touched on this 
ſubject, Orat. XXI. p. 270. Ed. Morell. 
We find in Agathias, who was one of the 
Byzantine hiſtorians, that a general in the 
Roman army, named Narſes, was a eunuch. 


This was in the later ages. The paſſage is 


in Lib. I. 3 % Najong, o gpaluyos Twr Pwpaiun 
roh, a. 41 | 
In Plutarch's Liſe of Ariſtides, Vol. II. 
p+ 501. Ed. Reiſke, Themiſtocles is related 
to have choſen a eznzch, whoſe: name was 
Arnaces, from among his priſoners, to ſend 
on a ſecret embaſſy to Xerxes. This ſurely 
may ſerve to ſhew, that mental imbecility 
was not ſuppoſed, by the Greeks, to be the 
characteriitic of eunuchiſn. The ſame ſtory 
of the confidence placed in Arnaces, who 
was one of the Perſian king's eunuchs is 
related alſo in the life of Themiſtocles, Vol. 
I. p. 470. Plutarch Ed. Reifte. | 
Ariſtotle paid ſuch high reſpe& to Her- 
mias, who was a eunuch, and governor of 
Atarnea, which is in Myſia, that he even 
offered ſacrifices, in honour of him ; as Lu- 
cian informs us, in his Dialogue, entitled 
Eunuehus, Vol. It. p. 357. Ed. Hemſaer h. 
This regard of Aritoile for Hermias has been 


- often celebrated, and is mentioned by Sui- 


das, Harpocratio, and others. See alſo 
Vol. I. of this Hiſtory, p. 479. - 1 
Suidas, in Voce Eur x og, 2. Or. Apiolo- 
vixos TINA 14 Bacinws UN un, a 
arte v vαεννI. n 


With 
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With reſpect to the operation affecting the mind fo much as to 
deprive it of all fortitude in times of danger, there is great reaſon 
to doubt the fact: moſt of the generals of Eaſtern monarchs hav- 
ing been at all times of this claſs; and the braveſt ſtand that ever 
was made againſt Alexander the Great, was at Gaza, under the 
command of one of Darius's generals, who was a eunuch. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus ) gives an account of Menophilus, a eunuch, to 
whom Mirthridates entruſted his daughter, which proves the poſſi- 
bility of ſuch unfortunate perſons poſſeſſing a heroiſm equal to that 
of the moſt determined Stoic. I think Guadagni and Pacchierotti 
were ſo far from timid and puſillanimous, that they would feet dan- 
ger rather than ſhun. it, if called upon or irritated. 

As to genius, I never found thoſe of the firſt claſs in Muſic de- 
ficient in intellectual abilities for more ſerious ſtudies (3). Indeed, 
I have ſeen real genius and diſpoſition for literary purſuits, in more 
than one great opera finger; and as for compoſition, and the theory of 
Muſic, not only the be/# fingers of the Pope's Chapel ever ſince the 
beginning of the laft century, but the ve e e are ne the 
foprant, in that ſervice. 

Prejudice has been carried fo firs as to ſay, that an Buirato 3 is un- 
able to utter the letter ; indeed, if an Italian, he will not perhaps 
ſnarl that letter in ſo canine a manner as ſome French and Engliſh 
lingers do, perhaps to ſhe their manhood ; but defect of elocution 
is no more- peculiar to anten 11 to mw other : prac of the hu- 


man ſpecies (a). 


I ſhall 


0 5 L. xvi. c. 5. | P20 uy in hominibus, 2d etiam in  equis indomi- 
25 It has, LIP been Py :e mille tit, c., Jo. Alp Forelli. De . 
| A qui literarum fludiis oferam 77 Anim. | 
'xere, vis unum aliquem doctum evaſfiſſe ; (a) Where theſe cruel operations are 
plauum oft, quam rudis amnino in Muſica 1 performed, and by whom, I never was able 
que tamen propria ipſorum profeſſio eff. Janus in my journey through Italy to diſcover, 
— utiniorum, p-. 594. + Jemend. though is was one of my conſtant enquiries. 
Another has gone ſo far as to ſay: produxi M. de la Lande, however, was more fortu- 
A entem. nate, having aſſerted, poſitively, in _ 
Lug de Mus ica, addit, de eiu. theoria ſeu Voyage d Iialie, that there are ſhops el 2 
Hientia capio. Caſtrata animalia priſfinum ples with this inſeription > Q A ca 
animi vigorem, genereßtatem, auduci am, /0- ann,; but I was not only utterly poet 
lertiam, amittunt, fant debilia ;, Frigida, ti- ab e to ſee or hear of any ſuch ſhops dur- 
ide, et rminata animo et corpore, ut patet, ing my reſidence in that city, but was 2 
7 
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I ſhall now return to Della Valle's account of fingers in Italy 
from the beginning of the fixteenth century to the year 1640, wheh 
he wrote his Diſcourſe. After ſaying he had been preſent at the 
performance of the firſt oratorio in Rome z he tells us, that the 
ſtyle of ſinging began to improve from that time; and at preſent, 
ſays he, we have Nicolini, Bianchi, Giovannini, Lorenzini, Mario(5) 
and many others, who not only equal, but ſurpaſs the ſingers of 
more early times, at leaſt in taſte and re — But let us quit 
e the conſideration of all other voices, and ſpeak only of  /opranos, 
«the greateſt ornaments of Muſic. | You are pleaſed,” he ſays to 
his friend, “to compare the falſetti of former times with the /6- 
* þrani, which at preſent are ſo common? but who ever ſung then 
like a Buidobaldo, a Cavalier Loreto, a Gregorio, an Angeluccio, 
« a Marc-Antonio (c), and many more that might be named? The 
beſt reſource then was a boy, with a good voice; but boys, the in- 
«« ſtant they begin to know their buſineſs, loſe their voices, and ĩt is al- 
<< lowed, even while they remain in their greateſt perfection, that their 

formance, on account of their youth and inexperience, muſt 
* inevitably be devoid of taſte, judgment, and grace; indeed, it is 


«« generally ſo mechanical and unfecling, that I hardly ever heard a 


boy ling without receiving more pain than pleaſure. The /oprant 
« of the preſent times, being, on the contrary, perſons of mature 
7 . judgment, ſing with ſuch ſcience, expreſſion, and taſte, 

as to raviſh every hearer of ſenſibility. During the laſt age there 
« was no ſuch linger, except Padre Soto (4), and afterwards, Giro- 
«« lamo (e), who is {till living. 

At preſent every court and every chapel in Italy is furniſhed 
<< with them; and beſides Evirati, what age could boaſt of ſo ma- 
«« ny excellent female ſingers?” Here he celebrates the talents of 

a great number, who had been in high favour at Florence and elſe- 


Nantly told, both by the natives and Eng- againſt the aſſertions of lars writers concern · 


| _ ettled there, that the laws againſt ſuch ing the morals and manners of the Italians; 
ractice were ſo numerous and ſevere. that (3) Theſe had chiefly tenor voices. 
i as never Are but with the utmoſt (c) All Hutrari. 


ſecrecy. A ſpirited modern Italian writer, cd) Of theſe early ſoprani farther men- 
in a book entitled, S$bozzo del Commercio di tion will be made hereafter. 

Auſterdum, 1783, has taken up the deſence (e) See above, p. 40. | 

of his country with a EO truly patriotic es Feen 1:5 
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where, both for dramatie and chamber ſinging, but particularly at 
Rome. In ſpeaking of theſe, he aſks, ** who hears without rap- 
* ture Signora Leonora ſing to her own accompaniment on the 
© arch-lute, which ſhe touches in ſo fanciful and maſterly a man- 
© ner? And who will now venture to ſay, which is the beſt per- 
* former, the; or her ſiſter Caterina? nor is there one who, like me, 
* has ſeen and heard Signora Adriana, their mother, when, during 
her youth, ſhe failed in a felucca, near the Paufilippan grotto, 
« with her golden harp in her hand, but muſt confeſs that in our 
* times, theſe ſhores were inhabited by Sirens, that are not only 
beautiful and tuneful, but virtuous and beneficent.” He praiſes 
likewiſe Signora Maddalena with her ſiſter, who were called the 
Lolle, and were the firſt he heard ſing well at Rome, after his re- 
turn from the Levant; and Signor Sofoniſba, who a few years before 
had as great applauſe in Rome, as ever was given to any one in the 
ancient theatre of Marcellus. After celebrating the talents of ſeve· 
ral others, who were living at the time of his writing, he mentions 
la Franceſca Caccini, by the Tuſcans called la Cecchina, danghter 
of the famous Giulio Caccini Romano, who had been many years 
the admiration of Florence, where he heard her himſelf in his Wutz, 
not only for her muſical abilities both in ſinging and compoſition, 
but for her poetry both in the Latin and. Tuſcan' language. He 


then ſpeaks of the nuns of his time, as exquiſite ſingers, particularly 
la Verovi, and others, Nellb Spirito Santo at Rome, who for many 


years had aſtoniſhed the world: the nuns of Santa Lucia in Silici, | 


as well as the nuns of San Silveſtro, of Magnanopoli, and Santa 
Chiara, whom people flock to hear as miraculous. In fhort, he 
concludes; that fuch was the number and excellence of the fin gers 
of his time, that thoſe who were not content with their performance, 
xfialt certainly be either too fond of antiquity} as is uſual with old 
people; or too faſtidious and unwilling to be pleaſed 3 which | pro- 
ceeds from affetation,” and x pretence to more taſte and delicacy 

than other people, or from a nauſea, reſembling that of perfons in 
ſickneſs, who want n for the moſt 3 dainties. 92 


Vol. IV. 88 N 0 Nr oles qued Wh as mattoHzh {6 (N{þ He 
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He then ſpeaks of compoſition, and aſks his friend, who could 
poſſibly bear the Villanelle, or ballads of forty or fifty years ago? 
which ſeem, words and Muſic, the production of ſome blind, ſtroll- 
ing muſician. © The ſongs 1 in favour at preſent, adds he, are 


« of a very different kind; and inſtances, among the ſerious, one 
by Luigi, beginning Or che la notte del ' filentio amica: and, among 


the comic, one by Orazio V/, per torbido mare, which for delicacy 
he thought could not be exceeded. And for thoſe who delight 1 in 
triple time, and Canzonette alla Napolitana, which are all in Spa- 
niſh time, and in ſuch fayour at preſent with the vulgar, what 
could be prettier than thoſe publiſhed by Gio. Batiſta Bellis a few | 
years ago? As for Sicilian airs, which are extremely graceful and 
pathetic, Valle ſays, that he was perhaps the firſt himſelf who 
brought them to Rome from Naples in 161 1, and afterwards from 
Sicily; “though at preſent, he adds, ** they are as common, and 
« as well ſung there, as in Sicily ittelf.” He then ſpeaks of the 
Spaniſh Ciacona, the Saraband, the Paſſacaille, the Portugueſe Cia- 
cotta, and many other foreign airs, which had been but lately known 
at Rome, but with which the V illanelle and Canzonette of that ci- 
ty were already enriched; and adds, that he himſelf had in his 
travels made a very curious collection of Perſian, Turkiſh, Arabian, 
and Indian tunes, wholly different from thoſe of Italy, both in 
time and intervals. 

Della Valle then proceeds to tell his friend gon chat if | 
he was long ago almoſt out of himſelf when he heard Correggio per- 
form on the organ at Parma; he had heen informed that he was 
likewiſe in eeſtacy, a few years ſince, when he heard the verſes of 


Virgil ſung, which the eldeſt Mazzocchi had ſo dan ſet to 


Muſic. 
After this he mentions the madrigaliſts of his own time, who 


had poliſhed and improved that ſpecies of compoſition far beyond 
thoſe $ the preceding age. However, he ſays, madrigals grew 


every day in leſs requeſt than formerly ; as the linging ſingle ſongs 
with taſte and expreſſion, accompanied by an inſtrument, was now 


4F) A performer on the harp, celebrated elſewhere by Della Valle. 1 
pre- 
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preferred to four or five people poring over their book at à table, 
which fobmed tos ſtudious hwy ſcholaſtic for the entertainment of 
a company. 

However, he tells hiv friend, that not only learned madrigals were 
Ain compoſed by Muzio, Pecci, Zoilo, Nenna, and Mel; but maſſes 
and motets in the grand and boaſted ſtyle of the preceding century, 
particularly by the younger Mazzocchi, who, at the Roman College, 
not long ſince had admirably gratified the lovers of full compoſi- 
tions by pieces f6r-fix choirs ; and ſince that, at St. Peter's church, 
with a maſs for twelve or ſixteen choirs, with a choir or chorus of 
echo placed at the top of the cupola, which, in the amplitude of 
that vaſt temple; had a wonderful effect. Whoever is able to ac- 
compliſh this, is able to do any thing that can be required of the 
moſt learned contrapuntiſt. But give me leave to obſerve, ſays 
Della Valle, that “ theſe gigantic performances, in which all the 
harmony poſſible is crouded, are ſo apt to be coarſe and violent, 
« that every idea of taſte, expreſſion, and refinement, is annihilated; 
and men content themſelves with ſuch playing and ſinging, in 
« the aggregate, as, if heard alone, would not = 1 A bor 
** a barber's ſhop, or the ſtreet (g).” 

He hada reverence, he faid, for old: eonapolifion „which he t 
carefully preſerve, not for uſe, but, like antiques, to rm a Vs 
tos; or muſeum. | 

In the Pontifical Chapel, which in choral Muſic gives che is 
to all other Chriſtian churches in the world, ſome ancient compoſt- 
tions are ſtill in uſe, but not to the utter excluſion of every thing 
that is modern; for compoſers are always retained there, in order to 
farniſh the chapel with a conſtant ſupply of new productions. 

A few years ago, after his return to Italy, Della Valle ſays, he had 
heard the veſpers performed on Eaſter- Monday, by the nuns only, 
at the church dello Spirito Santo, in florid Muſic, with ſuch per- 
fection as he never in his life had heard before: and on the laſt 
Chriſtmas- eve, in attending the whole ſervice at the church of St. 
Arbei where every part of i it was performed agrecably to fo ſo- 


0 Age A chiama da pe fone conoſciente ed intendente del meftiere, ſonar 4 Barbieri. 4 
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lemn an occaſion ; though by arriving late he was obliged to ſtand 
the whole time in a very great crowd, he remained there with the 
utmoſt pleaſure, to hear the excellent Muſic that was performed, 
In the beginning, he was particularly enchanted by, the Venzte ex- 
ultimus, which was more exquiſite than words can deſcribe. ., ** I 
« know not,” ſays Valle, who was the author of it, but ſup⸗ 

* pol} it to have been the production of the Nester di Ca- 

pella of that church ().“ 

What he fays farther on church Muſic a ppened reoſdaable and 
liberal z I-ſhall, however, quit this author for the preſent, as more 
copious extracts have been already given from him than were in- 
tended ; but as this diſcourſe by Della Valle is but little known; 
and his information and remarks are written. with the fpirit of an 
auditor, and diſcover a thorough knowledge of the ſubject, they are 
ſo much more alive than ſuch fragments and ſcraps of intelligence 
as could be gleaned of fo remote a time elſewhere, from the writ- 
ings or compoſitiaps of different authors, that it was not eaſy to 
relinquiſh ſo good a guide. | 

And it is hoped that his defence of what he calls modern Muſic 
will not offend the preſent patrons of the ancient, as this very Mu- 
fic is now become reſpectable for its antiquity. The croater fami- 
ly is very ancient: Plato 2009 years ago complained of the deges 
neracy in the Muſic of hi time, as much as the greateſt enemies of 
innovation can do at preſent: where then can judgment, reaſon, and 
good taſte draw a line between improvement and corruption? If it 
were potlible in the hiſtory of the world to find a period when all 

mankind were of one opinion about matters of taſte and fancy, we 
would there fix our ſtandard of perfection; but in all my enquiries, 
having met with no ſuch jp age of Muſic, I fear the partizans 
on both ſides muſt ſtill be left at war, without the out: bane that 
the Temple of Janus will ever be thut. 
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(% There was no maſter in Italy at this 


time, 1640, whoſe compoſitions this de- 
ſeription will ſo well ſuit, as thoſe of the 
admirable Cariflimi, who was now, in all 
probability, the Maeſtro di Capellain queſ- 
tion; though ſo young, that his fame was 


1 


as yet unftedged ; Losers, it Was in com · 


poſing for this church that he acquired that 


great and extenſive reputation which he 
enjoyed during a long life, and which his 


offspring, or muſical propuions, ſtill de- 
ſervedly enjoy. | 


The 
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The learned, who neither know the art, nor feel the power of 
Mufic, and are inimical to its cultivation, are compelled by hiſtori- 
cal evidence to allow, that the ancient Greeks and Romans ſung 
their dramas throughout ; but then they comfort themſelves in ſup- 
poſing that this was dane in fimple narrative melody, like recitative, 
without what they call the abſurd and prepoſterous modern mix- 
ture of Al Rs, accompanied with inſtruments playing different me- 
lodies from the voice- part. Airs thus accompanied in a muſical 
drama may be difficult to defend by cold reaſon and criticiſm; but 
they are nevertheleſs very delightful to ſenſe. And if melody unit- 
ed with harmony cannot narrate or moralize, and is equally unable 
to inſtruct the mind or mend the heart, it can neither deprave nor 
corrupt either, Muſic is; itſelf, a very expreſſive and intelligible 
language to all thoſe whoſe ears and hearts are obedient to its vi- 
brations. I ſhall not therefore join with theſe four cenſurers, 
whoſe reaſoning and complaints only convince me, that they are as 
deaf to the ſweetneſs of refined tones, as near-ſighted mortals are 
blind to remote objects. The hearer of Muſic, as well as the com- 
poſer and performer, muſt be gifted with one perfect ſenſe at leaſt, 
Every eye that can aſſiſt its owner to avoid a poſt, is not able to ſee 
the beauties of a fine picture; nor every ear that faithfully conveys 
to the mind the moſt rapid and minute articulations of ſpeech, 
equally faithful in conveying to the inmoſt receſſes of the ſoul thoſe 
excellent inflexions,, of muſical voice or inſtrument, which thrill 
and enchant every ſincere votary of the tuneful art. 

Mankind always ſeem more ready to own a deficiency in any other 
ſenſe than that of Hearing or feeling, when Muſic is in queſtion. 
] am fo near- ſighted, that I did not know you pray pardon me, 
Sir.“ But who ever confeſſes with equal frankneſs, that his con- 
tempt for Muſic ariſes from any other cauſe than ſuperiority of judg- 
ment or purſuits? No one ſays: ** doubtleſs the Muſic you have 


compoſed, performed, or praiſed, may be exquiſite; but my ear 


« js not ſo. well conſtructed as to vibrate truly on hearing it; or 
allows that he wants feeling or taſte for ſuch elegant works of art. 
The lively St. Evremond and. the candid Addiſon, with the deci- 
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ſion of men of letters, ignorant of Muſic and impenetrable to its 
powers, determine the merit of French and Italian operas, without 
the leaſt knowledge or feeling in the art; and their deciſions are 
often referred to by other apero,, with a degree of triumph as great 
as if they were mathematical demonſtrations. 

Alfter this digreſſion, for which we hope the muſical reader will 
pardon us, we ſhall proceed in our narrative concerning dramatic 
Muſic with as little mixture of extraneous matter as poſſible. 

The inhabitants of BoLoGNA not only diſpute the priority of 
muſical dramas with the Romans and Venetians, but even the Flo- 
rentines, who, as has already been related, had exhibitions of this 
kind as early as the year 1590. However intereſting ſuch diſputes 
may be to the good people of Italy, but few of my Engliſh readers 
will, I fear, think the decifion of much importance. Yet if a more 
minute inveſtigation of the ſubject ſhould be wiſhed by thoſe who 
have had the patience to follow me thus far, the beſt information 
to which I am able to recommend them is contained in two ſmall 
books entitled The Glory of Poetry and Mujic, publiſhed at Venice, 
1730 (i); and a Chronological Series of muſical Dramas, at Bologna, 
1737 C). By theſe publications, and by other information that has 
been acquired, it appears that the firſt Italian operas were perform- 
ed in the palaces of princes for the celebration of marriages, or on 
ſome particular occaſion of joy and feſtivity, at the expence of the 
ſovereign or republic; and not in theatres ſupported by general con- 
tribution. | 

Though a regular ſeries of the names and writers of the muſical 
dramas performed i in the city of Bologna is preſerved, from the year 
1H00, yet I have not been able to diſcover who compoſed the Mu- 
ſic of any of theſe dramas till the year 1610, when GIROLAMO 
Gr1acossz, Maeſtro di Capella of San Petronio, ſet the opera of 


Andromeda, This was a learned and claſſical compoſer of the Bo- 


(i) Le Glorie della Paefia e della Muſica con le annotationi a ſuoi luogbi proprii. 
contenute nell e/atta notizia de Teatri della (A) Serie Cronologica dei drammi rec'tati 
citta di Venezia, e nel Catalogs purgat Nuo ſu de publici Teatri di Bologna, dall anno 
de Drami Muficali quivi fin" ora rapre/entati, my Hino al corrente 17 737. 
con gl autori della pocha, e della Muſica, e 


logna 


logna School, whoſe productions for the church are ſtill much 
eſteemed. His opera of Andromeda was revived eighteen years 
after its firſt performance. 

In 1616, the famous drama of Euridice, written by Rinuccini, 
which had been exhibited in Bologna in 1601, was again perform- 
ed there, to the Muſic of Jocopo Peri, Marco da Gagliano, and 
Girolamo Giacobbi; where, according to Ger. Egnazio Corſi, who 
was one of the audience, the applauſe and crowd of ſtrangers at- 
tracted thither, were as great as in ancient times, at the fight of 
the gladiators and public games with which Vitellius Cæſar ave 
the people in the great amphitheatre of that city. 

Though operas continued to be performed almoſt every year at | 
Bologna during the laſt century, yet they were chiefly compoſed 
by Venetian maſters, till the year 1674, when PETRONIoO FRAN- 
CESCHELLI ſet the prologue to the opera of Caligula; and after- 
wards Oronte di Menſi, 1670; Arfinoe, 1677 ; and Apollo in Tej= 
Jegha, 1679. 

There ſeems to have been no public theatre in this city till the 

year 1680, when four operas are faid to have been performed there, 
nel Teatro pubblico. After this period the Muſic of ſubſequent 
operas ſeems to have been ſupplied by native contrapuntiſts, among 
whom Giuſeppi Felice Toſi, Giacomo Ant. Perti, Giov. Paolo 
Colonna, Giuſeppi Aldrovandi, Pirro Albergati, the elder Bononci- 
ni, and Piſtocchi, the celebrated ſinger, contributed to form and 
render that ſchool eminent. 

But theſe maſters have ſeverally contributed ſo much to the pro- 
greſs of their art, that it would be injuſtice not to ſpecify their pe- 
culiar merits: _ 

PzRT1, born in 1656, was a ſolid grave compoſer of church 
Muſic ; with his theatrical ſtyle I am but little acquainted : but as 
he long continued to be employed, not only for the operas of Bo- 
logna, but Venice and other cities of Italy, we may reaſonable ima- 

gine that it was excellent. Paolucci (/) has printed a good duet 


(1) Arte prattica di Contrap. Tom. I. p. the compoſitions of Perty, kindly furniſu- 
16. Mr. fn an Engliſh genileman, ed me with an admirable printed mals by 
nnn. ... Amn b | 
| | | | y 
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by this maſter, in the church ſtyle; and Padre Martini ( has 
given ſeveral admirable ſpecimens of his ſcience in his S gg di 
Contrappunto. This great harmoniſt, however, does him ſtill more 
honour, by calling himſelf his diſciple. Perti, before his deceaſe, 
muſt nearly have attained the age of 100; for his name appears 
as the compoſer of Atide in 1679, and, according to Quadrio, he 


was living in 1744. 


Tos1, the father of the writer of an excellent treatiſe on ſinging, 
well known in England by the late Mr. Galliard's tranſlation, be- 
tween the year 1679 and 1691, ee ten operas, chiefly for 
the theatre of Bologna. 


_ Gtov. PaoLo CoLonNA, Maeſtro di Capella di S. Petronio 4 


Bologna, was the ſon of Antonio Colonna, alias del Corno, a celebrat- 


ed organ-builder of Breſcia (2). He compoſed but few operas ; 


indeed, I know of but one, Amilcar in Cipro, for the theatre of 


Bologna, 1692 ; but he publiſhed about the latter end of the laſt 


century many excellent works for the church, of which P. Martini 


has given a liſt, to the amount of twelve, in the ſecond volume of 
his Hiſtory of Muſic (o). 

It was the opinion of the late Dr. 8 that Coliata was Han- 
del's model for choruſes accompanied with many inſtrumental parts; 
different from the vocal. His pſalms in eight parts, publiſhed at 
Bologna, 1694 /, have been very juſtly admired for their maſter- 
ly compoſition. Paolucci has inſerted y) the hymn, Pange lingua, 
{et in plain counterpoint of four parts by him, in a manner ſuffi- 
ciently ſimple and ſyllabic for the moſt zealous reformers of church 
Muſic. His Sacre lamentationi della ſettimana ſanta, a voce Hola, 
publiſhed 1689, contain many pleaſing and elegant fragments of 
pathetic recitative, which I ſhould have admired much more if I 
had not previouſly been acquainted with the works of Cariſſimi, who 
had anticipated not only all the thoughts of Colonno in this ſpecies 
of Muſic, but almoſt all thoſe of every compoſer of the preſent cen- 
tury. The airs of theſe Ln. are too ſhort to make much 


impreſſion on the hearer. 8 
(m) Tom. II. p. 142. (o) Vedi PTadice deglt Auer ij. 
(n) See P. Martin's Storia della M/. 75 Lib. III. Op. 4. : AS21134 

Tom, III. p. 260, note (158). (7) Tom, I, Eſemp. xi, p. 199. 
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* Colonna had a controverſy with Corelli in 1685, concerning the 
conſecution of fifths in the firſt movement of the third ſonata of his 
Opera 2da. Every lover of Muſic will be ſorry that the charge 
againſt Corelli ſhould be well-founded ; but it muſt be owned that 
the baſe is indefenſible in the paſſage which has been condemned by 
Colonna, and was not likely to have paſſed uncenſured, even in an 
age much more licentious than that of Corelli. 

Antimo Liberati, with whom Colonna was in correſpondence at 
the time of this controverſy, ſeems to defend Corelli's violation of 
the known rule againſt the conſecution of fifths, in a letter written 
168 5, ſopra un ſeguito di quinte, in which he reaſons thus: If a 

quaver reſt, or even a ſemiquaver, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
<'the rule apoini fifths and eighths, a compoſer writing in many 

parts would have very narrow limits for the expanſion of his ge- 
« njus and fancy, or for varying the harmony.” But with due re- 
ſpe& ſor the authority of Antimo Liberati, and with peace to the 
aſhes of the gentle Corelli, the paſſage is unwarrantable, and ſeems 
the more inexcuſable, as ſeveral better baſes were eaſy to find, with- 


out CE his deſign, or deſtroying the effect of his trebles. 
3 Fragment 4 Co orelli, Sonata third, „e 2da. 
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It appears that. the excellent theoriſt Berardi had a reverence for 
the profeſſional erudition of Colonna, by his dedicating to him the 
ſeventh chapter of his Miſcellanea Muſicale (t.. 

ALDOVRANDINI, between the year 1696 and 17171, compoſed for 
Bologna and Venice feven operas ; ſome of which were comic, par- 
ticularly one, entitled Amor Torna 5 al go, which was written in 
the dialect of the Bologneſe peaſants. 

CounT ALBERGATI was 3 Bologneſe Dilettante of a very ius 


5+ 


trious family in that city, whoſe muſical compoſitions were very 


much eſteemed. I meet but with two of his operas : G/z amici, 
1699, and I Principe Selvaggio, 1712. . | 

Of the three Bonoxncinis : Giovanni Maria the father, and 
Giovanni and Marc' Antonio, his two ſons, it will be neceſſary to 
ſpeak hereafter in a more particular manner, as Muſic Has: n 
obligations to their genius and abilities. 

Giov. Maria calls himſelf Modaneſe; howenrs 10 n to 
have reſided long in Bologna, and to have publiſhed the chief 
part of his works in that city, where his ſon Giovannt's Duetti da 
Camera Op. 8va. likewiſe firſt appeared. Both were alſo members 
of the Phill:armonic Society there, and may be properly conſidered 
as ornaments of the Bologna School of counterpoint. 

Of the celebrated P1sToocni, ho founded the Bologna School 
of ſinging, Mr. Galliard in -a note to his tranſlation of Toſi, has 
given the beſt account that I have found. © This performer,” ſays 
be, was very famous about the latter end of the laſt century, and re- 
ined the manner of ſinging in Italy, which was then a little crude. 
« His merit in this is zoknowledged by all his countrymen, and 


* Contradicted by none.” It is mated of him, that in his 
youth, when he firſt performed in public, he had a very fine treble 
voice; and was admired and courted univerſally; but by a diſſolute 


life, loſt both that and his fortune: Being reduced to the utmoſt 
milery, he entered into the ſervice of a compoſer, as a-copyiſt, where 
he made uſe of the opportunity of learning the rules of compoſi- 


tion, and became a conſiderable a Afﬀter ſome years, he 


O Deus hause, 5. 2 IL 
; recovered 
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recovered a ſmall portion of voice, which by time and practice chang- 

ed to fine a contra/to, Having experience on his fide, he took care 
of it, and as encouragement returned, he took the opportunity of 
travelling all over Europe, where hearing the different manners and 
taſtes of the different performers, he appropriated to himſelf the 
flowers of them all, and formed that agreeable mixture, which he 
produced in Italy, where he was admired and imitated. At length 
he ſettled at the court of Anſpach, where he lived in great affluence, 
and had a conſidęrable ſtipend as a' Maeſtro di Capella. After con- 
tinuing there ſeveral years in an eaſy and honourable ſtation, he re- 
turned to Italy, and retired into a convent at Bologna, where, when 
bis duties of devotion were performed, he inſtructed for his amuſe= 
ment ſuch -young profeſſors as were remarkable. for voice, diſpoſi- 
tion, diligence, and good morals. Toſi ſpeaks of Piſtocco as re- 
markable in his day for a ſtrict adherence to meaſure, and firm and 
ſteady manner of introducing graces and embelliſhments without 
breaking its proportions. The celebrated Bernacchi, Paß, Minel- 
li of Bologna, and Bartalina of F aenga, were four of his moſt re- 
nowned ſcholars. . 

Ax rTroNO BERNACCHI, who-was in England l Ae 
ported the reputation of the Bologna School of ſinging many years | 
after the deceaſe of his maſter Piſtocchi. Amadori, Guarducci, and | 
Raa, the celebrated tenor, were ſcholars of Bernacchi; as was: 
Signor Giambatiſta MANncin, Maeſtro di Canto della Corte Impe- 
riale e Accademico Filarmonico, Who in 1774, publiſhed; at Vienna, 
Penfiert e Rifleſtoni praticbe ſopra il Canto figurato, a uſeful book, . 
as a anne to his nere Toſi's treatiſe on 25 "ns | 
An — | 

Sig. Mancini paired what has been Fett: relithe of un 
maſter Bernacchi, that when he firſt appeared on the ſtage having | 
neither a good natural voice nor a good manner of finging, he was N 

ſo ill received, that his beſt friends adviſed him either to quit the 
profeſſion of a ſinger entirely, or to place himſelf whally, under the 
direction of Piſtocchi. Having. followed their advice in this laſt 
particular, Piſtocchi, received: him With kindneſs, and ciarking Av: 
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a courſe of ſtudy for him, Bernacchi not only followed it implicit- 
ly, and applied with unwearied diligence for ſeveral years, but 
ö during this time declined ſinging not only in the churches and thea- 
FP tres, but even in private parties, to his moſt intimate friends; till 
1 having the full conſent of his inſtructor, he appeared with ſuch eclat, 
that he vas regarded by the beſt judges, though his voice was ori- 
ginally defective, as the moſt refined and artificial finger of his time. 
Piſtocchi's compoſitions for the ſtage acquired him confiderable 
reputation. He ſet Leandro, o fia gl Amori fatali, and Girello, for 
Venice. The firſt was performed 1679, in a manner not uncom= 
"Ft | mon, at that time : the characters were repreſented by wooden fi- 
| gures on the ſtage, while the ſingers performed behind the ſcenes. 
And in the ſecond, 1682, the parts were acted by figures in wax, 
while the ſingers were inviſible. . This reſembled the Roman cuſ- 
tom, in the time of Andronicus, when, according to Livy, one of 
the Roman players ſung while another acted before him (s). Piſ- 
tocchi ſet the opera of Narciſo, written by Apoſt. Zeno, by com- 
mand of the Margrave of Brandenburg, in 1697 (:); and Le Riſa 
di Democrito for the imperial court at Vienna, 1700. This opera 
Was performed with great applauſe at Bologna n and at a . 
110, to the ſame Muſic. 
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Progref N. the mufical Drama at Rome. | 


9 


9 


11 does not appear that any regular theatre WAS. opened for che 
MN performance of operas, in this ancient and renowned city, during 
the former part of the laſt century; nor, indeed, can I diſcover that 
any regular opera or ſecular muſical drama was performed there 
till the year 1632, when II Rzitorno di Angelica nell Indie, Drama 
Muficale, is recorded by Leo Allacci, in his Drammaturgia, to have 
been performed in that city; but without informing us where, or 
by a . ſet to Muſic or ſung. Several muſical dramas, however, 


* r 
\ 


| * (5) See Vol. II. p. 159. Gaghano tells called, Mufti af neolar eccellenza, bi non 

ö | us too, that in his Dafze there were two folamente l paſe egli fteſſi 72 in Muſica, ma rap- 

f iy Apollos, one to hight and- another to . (oe ow 1 la parte di Narciſe. Op. 
Pr 
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were performed there at the palaces of Ambaſſadors and other great 


perſonages, between 1632 and 1661, when Clearco, ſet by Tenaglia, 
a Roman maſter, was performed. This compoſer, who had diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf by his productions for the churchiſlis celebrated 


by P. Della Valle among great Roman muſicians in Iv. 
The firſt public theatre, opened for the exhibition of muſical 
dramas at Rome, in modern times, was z Torre di Nona, where 
Giaſone was performed, 1671. No other theatre ſeems to have 
been uſed for this purpoſe in that city till 1679, when the opera 
of Dov' e Amore, e Pietd, ſet by Bernardo Paſquini, the famous or- 


ganiſt, was repreſented Nella Sala de Signori Capranica. This thea- 


tre ſtill ſubſiſts. 
The year 1680 is rendered memorable to muſicians by the opera 
of L' Oneſta negl Amore; as it was the firſt dramatic 'compoſition 


of the elegant, profound, and original compoſer, Aleſſandro Scar- 
latti, who has many titles to a laſting fame; not only for his nu- 


merous operas and exquiſite cantatas, which are ſtill as much ſought 


by the curious, as, during his life, they were by the public at 


large, but for eſtabliſhing the fame of the Neapolitan School of 
counterpoint, which has ſince been fo fertile in great muſicians, 
among whom his admirable ſon, Domenico Scarlatti, and his elegant 


ſcholar, Adolfo Haſſe, detto il Saffone, are diſtinguiſhed. by all the 
lovers of Muſic who are able to ſeparate original genius from froth 


and bombaſt, and taſte, propriety, and exquiſite ſenſibility; from noiſe - 
and Gothic barbariſm. This early production of Scarlatti was per- 
formed in the palace of Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, who after her 
abdication in 1654, had choſen Rome Tor the place of her Were | 


where ſhe died 1688. 


In 1681, the opera of L 8 ſet by Legrenzi, was — 
performed in the palace of her Swediſh majeſty. : The next year 
four different operas were repreſented in this city ; but as neither the 
names of the compoſers nor ſingers are preſerved, a farther account 
of them 1 in this work ſeems unneceſſary. Indeed, though counter- 
point was very ſucceſsfully cultivated in the Pontifical Chapel by 


many- e of 1 abilities, dramatic Male offers nothing 
44 | : 2rd 
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very intereſting to the preſent age till about the latter end of the 


laſt century, when the productions of Aleſſandro Scarlatti, Giovanni 
Bononcini, and Franceſco Gaſparini, with the vocal performance 
of Siface, Eiſtopchi, Nicolini, and inſtrumental of Corelli on the vio- 
lin, Paſquighon the harpſichord, Gaetano on the theorbo, and Bo- 


nonocini himſelf-on the violoncello, who frequently difplayed their 
ſeveral talents in the ſame theatre, were celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope. In 1694, Tullio Oftiho and Serſe, both compoſed by Bonon- 
cini, had theſe advantages; and in the dramatis perfone of Tullio, 
one of the firſt which I have ſeen, where the ſingers are mention» 


ed, we find not only the names of Piſtocchi and N icolini, but of 


ſeveral other favourite performers (7). 


In 1696, a new theatre was opened at the Aliberti palace, with 
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| Pub Camila: ' The obilitics of ibis mution Adhate ALES bio ths” 
church is ſtill much eſteemed in Italy, have been conſidered 1 


where (x.) 


Pregreſi of the muſical Drama or Opera, at mir. 2 


Though the inhabitants of this city <> ul Me) 3 


ed the muſical drama with more diligence and zeal than any other 


in Italy, during the latter part of the laſt century, and the begin- 
ning of the preſent, yet they were not very early in its eſtabliſh- 
ment: as the firſt regular opera, or drama, ſet ta Muſic, which was 
performed at Venice after the invention of recitative, was Andro- 
meda, written by Benedetto Ferrari of Reggio, in the Modeneſe ſtate, 
and ſet to Muſic by Franceſco Manelli of Tivoli, 1637. Ferrari 
was himſelf a celebrated performer on the lute, an able poet, and a 
good muſician; who, collecting together a company of the heſt 
tingers in Italy, brought this opera on the ſtage in the theatre 
of 8. Caſſiano, at his .own expence, in a very Ne e N manner. 


* 
(% The firſt opera in which, the names Venice, 1682. a 
of the fingers are inſerted in the dramatis (*) See above, p. 51, where his charafter 
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An extraordinary inſtance of ſpirit and enter prize i in a private indi- 
vidual of moderate fortune, to vie with princes in the ſupport of 
an exhibition; of which, till chen, it was thought. wy only could | 
ſupport the ſptendor . . 
In 1638, La Maga Fulminats, by the fame poet and muſician, 
was exhibited at the expence and riſk of Ferrari and of five or fix 
of the performers; in a very ſumptuous and magnificent manner, f 
though the expence did not amount to more than 2000 erbẽns. A 
ſum which, at preſent, (ſays the author of The Glory of Poetry and N | 
Muſic, 1730) is hardly ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of an ordi- | | 
nary finger. But at this time the performers either ſhared in the 
profits, or were content with a moderate falary public ſingers be- 
ing then but ſeldem wanted, and that only in the capital cities of 
Hay; Whereas at e dramatic W e abound even 
in villages (=). | 
In 1639, there were ur opera ber bed at Venice, at the 
two theatres of San Caſſians, and Santi Giovanni e Paolo. Theſe 
were La Delia, written by Giulio Strozzi, a favourite lyric poet at 
the time, and ſet by Manelli. Le Nozze > Tete, e di Peleo, ſet to | 
Muſic by F ranceſco Cavalli, a compoſer of whom we n ſhall have ö 
fatther occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. L' Armida,. of vieh both the | 
words and Mufic were the compoſition of Benedetto Ferrari. And 
L' Adone, ſet by the celebrated Claudio Monteverde, who more than 
thirty years before had ſet Orſea arid Arianna, and was one of the 
firſt inventors of recitative, and dramatie Muſ ie. 
In r640, the Arianna of Moenteverde was revived in a third HY 
theatre, that was erected at Venice, called 7 Teatro di S. Moiſe (a). 
GI Amori di Apollo e di Dafne, by Cavalli; and I Pajtor Regio, of 
which Ferrari was poet, compoſet, and Entrepreneur. | 
Between the years 164 i and 1649 f there were upwards of thirty | _. 
different opens 5 in che ſeveral theatres of Venice, of 
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which the muſical compoſers were Monteverde, Manelli, Cavalli, 
Sacrati, Ferrari, Fonte, Marazzoli, and Rovetta. Of Giaſone, writ- 
ten by Giac. And. Cicognini, and ſet by Cavalli, one of the four 
operas performed in 1649, it is ſaid that the grave recitative began 
firſt to be interrupted with that Anacreontic kind of ſtanza, which 
has ſince been called ALA (4). The author of Storia Critica de 
Teatri (c), aſks, ** whether the muſical drama is improved or in- 
* jured by this innovation?“ and anſwers the queſtion himſelf with 
judgment and good taſte, by ſaying that" it is greatly embelliſhed 
and improved by a judicious and ſober uſe of the diſcovery, and 
only injured by the abuſe of it: as when a compoſer neglects the 
more intereſting parts of a drama, to avail himſelf of the opportu- 
nity which frequent airs afford him, of letting the action languiſh, 
in order to expreſs ſome common and frivolous ſentiment with in 
temperate art and elegance; which is ever the caſe when the true 
and intereſting point of paſſion is not found. Frequent airs are of 
infinitely more uſe and importance in an Italian opera performed in. 
England, than Italy; for the public in general being ignorant of 
the language can receive but ſmall amuſement from the recitative 
or narrative part, compared with that which the azrs afford them; 
where the richneſs of the harmony, ingenious complication and 
deſign of the ſeveral parts, and elegance of the principal melody, 
all conſpire to captivate and charm without the aſſiſtance of Poetry, 
fable, or intelligence of the words; as an air well ſung, is of all 
languages, and mult ever afford a delight much ſuperior to that 
which the fame air played on an inſtrument could produce. But 
it is ſomewhat too early for reflexions of this kind, yet; I ſhall 
therefore proceed to relate the progreſs which the muſical drama 
made in Italy, with mere recitative, for the firſt fifty years ; and, 
afterwards for fifty more with little aſſiſtance from meaſured air, 
or melady. 15 
IL PADRE Marc' ANTONIO Ener 44 Minor 3 
tuale, e Cavalier dell' Imperatore, ſet an opera for Venice i in 4 649. 


45) Trattato dell' Opera in Mufica, Na (c) 11 Dotter D Tune * Ferre 25 
2 by the Cavalier Planelli, * p. 75. r a apoli 2 U 
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called Orontea, written by the ſame poet as Gigſone; which was 
revived at Milan, with the ſame Muſic, in 16623 at Venice, 1666; 

at Bologna, 1669; and again at Venice, 1683; always colla Mica 

feſſa, during thirty-four years | 

It has been extremely difficult to find any of the Muſic of the 

early operas, that was not printed. Luckily, a ſcene of Ceſti's 

celebrated opera of Orontea, compoſed i in 1649, and afterwards ſo 

frequently een found in the muſic- book of Salvator Roſa, 

in that painter's own hand-writing. And as the dramatic Muſic of 

this period is ſo extremely ſcarce, I ſhall, on the next plates, inſert 

the ſcene entire, in order to exhibit to the muſical reader the ſtate 

of recitative, as well as air, at this early period z which has been 

ſuppoſed to be that of the ficſt invention and introduction of an 

air at the termination of a ſcene of recitative. 

Ceſti is {aid to have been a ſcholar of Cariſſimi, which is hardly | 
reconciliable with the date of this opera, as Cariffimi did not begin 
to be known at Rome till after the year 1640. Adam: fays, that h | 
Ceſti was admitted as a tenor finger in the Pope's Chapel, 1660 ; h 
and that the moſt celebrated of all his operas, of which five were | 
** compoſed for Venice, was La Dori, il lumi maggiore dello ft! 

6:0 464912 This opera firſt appeared at Venice, 1663, and was 
not only revived there in 1667, and 1671, but frequently perform- 
ed with great applauſe in the other principal cities of Italy. Songs 
have, ſince theſe times, been ſo. much compoſed to diſplay the pe- 
culiar talents and abilities of fingers, that operas can never be ſuc- 
ceſsfully revived but where the ſame performers, who ſung in them 
originally, happen to ſurvive, and to be engaged at the ſame thea- 
tre; which 1s not likely to happen at the diſtance of many years. 
Indeed, if, contrary to.the chances againſt it, ſuch a concurrence of 
circumſtances ſhould take place, twenty or thirty years generally 
make ſuch hayock with fine voices, fine taſte in ſinging, and fine 
feelings in judging, that it is by no means certain that they would 
then * the ſame critics as much as formerly (d 2 = y 

About 


d) I never FOE known a Kurt a. judice, he 1 a more ſevere judge, and 
bt 12 3 the e old critics, pros difficult ro P leaſe, than in his youth 
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About the year 1650, there were four theatres open at Venice 
for muſical dramas or operas : the principal compoſers were Gaſ- 
paro Sartorio, Cavalli, Franceſco Luzzo, and Ceſti; and in 16 54, La 
Guerriera Spartana, the firſt opera of D. Pietro Andrea Ziani ap- 
peared, who, after compoſing fifteen operas for Venice, was appoint- 
ed Macſtro di Capella to the emperor, for whole theatre and cha- 
pel, at Vienna, he produced a great number of operas and oratorios, 

After the ſpecimens of dramatic Muſic already given from the 
works of Jacopo Peri, Giulio Caccini, and Monteverde, the inven - 
tors of recitative, and of Ceſti, one of the firſt compoſers of opera 
airs, it feems unneceſſary to exhibit any other examples of that ſtyle 


er, however ſuperior his talents, can obtain 
a fair hearing, He is at once ſaid, by dif- 
| ferent hearers, to ſing the air too faſt and 
too flow ; to grace and change the paſſages 
too much, and too little, Pacchierotti, a 
much greater and more feeling finger than 
Monticelli, was never right, in the opinion 
of theſe judges, in ſinging Gluck's Raſſerena 
il meſio Ciglis, I remember perfectly well 
the manner in which Monticelli ſung this 
ſong : it was ſweet, ſimple, ſmooth, and 
4nimpaſſioned. . But though it was conſtant- 
ly encored, there were, as uſual, two parties 


of very ditterent opinions about the manner 


of his-repeating it when encored ; which 
by ſome was'thought ſo much too plain 


and invariable, that Palma, a ſinging- ma- 


ſter of great taſte, but with as little voice as 
it was pothbly to hear, in the ſmalleſt room, 
was greatly preferred jn his performance 
of it, merely on account of his frequent 
changes and r;Fioramenti. It is with lingng as 
u ith deelamation, the original actor of a fa- 
vourite part is ald ays remembered to the diſ- 
ad vantage of his ſuccefſor. Man differs from 
man ſo ſpecifically in figure, feature, feeling, 
conception, and geſture, that no two can 
reſemble each other, but by the power of 
mimicry, and humble imitation, Monti- 
celli had a ſtyle of ſinging that was ſuitable 
to his voice and powers, and which juſtl 

gained him friends and admirers in ſongs ori- 
nally made to diſplay his talents ; but had 
he ventured to ſing thoſe which Farinelli, 
Senehno, Careſtini, or Caffarelli had ſung 
here, juſt defore his arrival, he would haye 
been pronounced as much their inferior in 
taſte, energy, and execution, as in voice, 


Pacchierotti is a great and original perform- 
er; and will pleaſe real judges in whatever 
he ſings, let who will have ſung it before 
him. But to expect him, or any other fing- 
er, to perform an air now, exactly as Mon- 
ticelli or any one elſe did forty years ago, 
is not allowing for the changes which the 
art or individuals have undergone fince that 
time, Can it be expected that ſuch a per- 
former as Pacchierotti, now Monticelli is 
dead, ſhould go to ſchool to his few ſurviv- 
ing admirers, in order to learn how to ſing 
this trifling and monotonous rondo, in which 
the motiuo, or ſing le paſſage upon which it 
is built, is repeated fo often, that nothing 
can prevent the hearer of taſte and know- 
ledge from fatigue and languor during the 
performance, but ſuch new and ingenious 
embelliſhments as, in Italy, every finger of 


abilities would be expected to produce each 


night it was performed. The air is of that 
kind which the French call a Canas, or 
outline for the ſinger to colour at his plea- 
ſure. When Manzoh was here, he ſung in 
Ezioalmoſt during a whole ſeaſon, but three 
ſongs : the firſt, Recagli quell” Acciaro, an 
Aria Parlante, which was to ſhow action 


more than taſte in ſinging ; Caro mio bene 


Addio, an adagio or cantabile air, which 
he embelliſhed every night to the utmoſt of 
his power; and Mi dona mi rende, a grazio- 
ſa air, in which there were ſeveral pauſes or 
places deſignedly leſt ſor the ſinger to fill 
up, ad libitum. Manzoli's fancy and exe- 
cution were by no means equal to his voice; 
but he took all the time and liberties with 
the ſong he was able, without giving of- 
fence to the lovers of ſimplicity. 
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till ſome material change or improvement was brought about ; and 
J have been able to trace none till the introduction of airs, wholly 
meaſured, and diſtin& from recitative, by Cavalli, in his opera of 
Giaſone, and Ceſti in Orontea, already mentioned. The Muſic of 
Giaſone, if it is any where preſerved, is ſo difficult to find, that it 
has eſcaped all my reſearches ; however, that of the opera of Er:/- 
mena, written by Aurelio Aureli, and ſet, in 16 55, by the ſame 
compoſer as Giaſone, is ſtill in being, and, luckily, in the hands of a 
friend who is liberal in communicating the muſical curioſities con- 
tained in his valuable collection (e). | | 
This opera, ſet by Cavalli, was the twenty-ninth he had pro- 
duced fordifferent theatres at Venice, and the ſixty- eighth performed 
in that city, fince the year 1637. In this drama we find not 
only frequent airs, but returns to the firſt part, which have been 
ſince implied by the words Da Capo. 

It is amuſing to ſee how contented, and even charmed, the pub- 
lic is at one period with what appears contemptible at another. 
For this drama, which was not only often heard with rapture at 
Vienna in 1655, the firſt year of its performance, and at Bologna 
1668, thirteen years after, but revived again at Venice in a 
different theatre in 1670, is ſo deficient in poetical and muſical 
merit, compared with thoſe in preſent favour, that no perfection of 
performance could render it palatable. EF 03, 

Notwithſtanding our Shakſpeare and other dramatic writers have 
been called barbarians for introducing comic characters in their 
tragedies, the mixture of comic ſcenes in ſerious muſical dramas pre- 
vailed in moſt of the early operas, and even oratorios (fee S. AGATA), 
and continued to diſgrace them till baniſhed by the better taſte and 
ſounder judgment of Apoſtolo Zeno and Metaſtaſio, who convinced 
the public that ſuch buffoonery was unneceſſary. Almoſt all the 

firſt operas that were performed in England at the beginning of 
this century were degraded by the admiſſion of ſuch characters as 
not only counteract and deſtroy all tragic pathos, but ſuch as it is 
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not eaſy to imagine likely to converſe familiarly with the other great 
perſonages of theſe dramas, Addiſon condeſcended to imitate this 
vicious taſte in his Roſamond ; and ſo late as 1738 in the opera of 
Xerxes, ſet by, Handel, a facetious ſervant is introduced. Even in 
ſach muſical dram̃as as were without this mixture, in compliance 
with a vulgar taſte, Inter mexxi, conſiſting of farcical ſcenes wholly 
unconnected with the principal piece, were performed between the 
acts. 

The airs of Eriſmena are chiefly at the beginning of ſcenes, not at 
the end, as in the operas of the preſent times. The greateſt part 
of theſe airs are in a flow minuet time, or rather in the faraband 
meaſure of 3. They are pſalmodic, monotonous, and dull ; nor is 
the recitative ſo paſſionate and expreſſive as that of Luigi, Cariſſimi, 
and Ceſti, of nearly the ſame period. 

The meaſure, in what are called airs, in this opera, is as frequent- 
ly changed as in thoſe of Lulli, who formed his taſte about this 
time in Italy and in France, from the operas of Italy, as a compa- 
riſon of his works with thoſe of Cavalli, Luigi, Ceſti, and Graziani, 
will manifeſt. Lulli was twenty-three, in 1655, when Eriſinena was 
| et. Compoſers were now feeling their way, and trying the feelings 
of the public, in the dramatic expreſſion of words. In many ſucceſs- 
ful attempts at new melodies they became legiſlators, as is the caſe 
with all early artiſts, who are imitated and pillaged by ſubſequent 
admirers. 

The trying to expreſs the ſenſe of ſingle words and phraſes, in- 
ſtead of the general ſentiment and ſpirit of a whale verſe or ſtanza, 
is a vice of very early date. And Cavalli, in the twelfth ſcene of 
the firſt act of Eriſmena, has preſented us with a very inelegant 
and uncouth divifion on the words rota 7 giri, to furniſh the hearer 
with an idea of the revolution of a veel. 

I viver di ſperanza ò un cibo amaro, is, howeves, well expreſſed, 
and in a modulation which ſtill appears new and maſterly. * 

In the next ſcene there is —£ — 


an old Scots, or rather Pro- I 
vingale cloſe, which has 


—_— e z cor /a —— 
been revived not long fince by the late Mr. C. Bach, and onthe, 
I | We 
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We may perhaps judge a little of the taſte of the times by the 
written cadences, of which the following is one : 
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| The poet who wrote the opera of Eriſinena, Aurelio Aureli, was 
author of thirty-one muſical dramas; and Cavalli ſet for different 
theatres in Venice, between the year 1639 and 12666, thirty-five 
| operas, beſides what he produced for other cities of Italy (g). He 
was Maeſtro di Capella of St. Mark's Church, at Venice, and ſeve- 
ral of his operas were frequently revived long after his deceaſe. 

In 1656, Artemiſia, written by Count Nicolo' Minati, was like- 
wiſe ſet by Cavalli. The year following I find but one opera on 
record for Venice; this was Le Fortune di Roaope, e di Damira, of 
Aureli, fet by Pietro Andrea Ziani. In 1658, beſides Medoro, ſet 
by Fran. Luzzo, and Tefeo, by Ziani, Cavalli ſet Antioco, another 
drama by Minati; and the year following ſtill another, Elena, by 
the ſame poet. In 1660, there were three operas at the different 
theatres'of Venice; and the year following four more, which afford 
no incident worth: recording ; ex cept that the theatre of S.. Salva- 
tore, which had been built of wood; was deſtroyed by fire in 1661, 
and rebuilt of ftone ; not, fays the author of the Catalogue of Mu- 
fical Dramas at Venice (H, for the reception of ſtrollers and buffoons, 
as heretofore, but for the deſcendants of Orpheus. | 

In 1662, there were two operas compoſed by Ziani, and one by 
Caſtrovillari; but of theſe T have never been able to find the Mu- 
fic. However, in the Iinperial Library at Vienna, I diſcovered an 
opera, compoſed the fame year, by Bontempi, author of the Stora 
Maca. This drama, he tells us (5), was written as well as ſet by 


| (2): Quadrio makes the whole number (9) Glorie della Paofia « #lla fra, p. 63. 
of his operas amount to more than fort). (5) In his Hiſtory, 5170. 1 
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himſelf, for the nuptials of the Margrave of Brandenburg, Chriſtian 
Erneſt, with the Princeſs Sophia of Saxony. As T tranſcribed ſe- 
veral ſcenes from this carly.opera,. on the following plates I ſhall 


' preſent my readers with a fragment of reifes and a ſhort. air, as 


a ſpecimen of dramatic Mufic at this period. 


Between the year 1662 and 1680, there were near one hundted 


different operas performed at the ſeveral theatres of Venice, of 


which the principal compoſers were the two Ziani's, father and ſon, 


Caſtrovillari, Ceſti, Rovettino, Mollinari, Mattioli, Cavalli, Le- 
grenzi, Pallavicino, Boretti, Sartorio, Groſſi, Parterio, Pagliardi, 
Gaudio, Zanettini, Viviani, F ranceſchini, Tomnaff, Sajon, Piſtoc- 
chi, and Freſchi. 

During this period it ſeldom happens, indeed, that the names of 
the poets, compoſers, or ſingers are recorded in printed copies of 
theſe dramas; though that of the machiniſt is never omitted; and 


much greater care ſeems to have been taken to amuſe the eye than 


the ear or intellect of thoſe who attended theſe ſpectacles. 

In 1675, we are told, in the Theatrical Annals of Venice, that 
a muſical drama called La Diviſione del Mondo, written by Giulio 
Ceſare Corradi, and ſet by Legrenzi, excited univerſal admira- 
tion, by the ſtupendous machinery and decorations with which it 


was exhibited (4). And in 1680, the opera of Berenice, ſet by Do- 


menico Freſchi, was performed at Padua in a manner ſo ſplendid, 
that ſome of the decorations, recorded in the printed copy of the 


piece, ſeem worthy of notice in the hiſtory of the muſical drama; 
a ſpecies of exhibition, which as it originally conſiſted of poetry, 


Muſic, dancing,, machinery, and decorations, it is the buſineſs of 
the hiſtorian to watch and point out the encroachments which any 
one af theſe conſtituent parts, at different periods, has made upon 


the reſt. In the beginning it was certainly the intention-of opera 
legiſlators to favour poetry, and to make her miſtreſs of the feaſt; 


and it was a long while before Muſic .abfolutely took the lead. 
Dancing ſtept into importance only during the preſent century ; 


Ak) Ruefto Drama fu admirabile per la r anno Dirator 2 Teatro il Martheſe 
uido * WN 
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Scena nell) opera d' ORONTE A ,rappreſentata in Venezia 1649. 
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but very early in the laſt, machinery and decoration were ſo impor- 
tant that little thought or expence was beſtowed on poetry, Muſic, 
or dancing, provided ſome means could be deviſed of exciting aſto- 
niſhment in the ſpectators, by ſplendid ſcenes and ingenious me- 
chanical contrivances. | 

| In the opera of Berenice, juſt mentioned, there were choruſes of 
one hundred virgins, one hundred ſoldiers, one hundred horſemen 

in iron armour, forty cornets of horſe, fix trumpeters on horſeback, 
ſix drummers, fix enſigns, fix facbuts, fix great flutes, fix minſtrels 
playing on Turkiſh inſtruments, ſix others on octave flutes, fix pages, 
three ſerjeants, ſix cymbaliſts, twelve huntſmen, twelve grooms, ſix 
coachmen for the triumph, ſix others for the proceſſion, two lions 
led by two Turks, two elephants by two others, Berenice's tri- 
umphal car drawn by four horſes, fix other cars with priſoners and 
ſpoils drawn by twelve horſes, ſix coaches for the. proceſſion. 
Among the ſcenes and repreſentations in the firſt act, was a vaſt 
plain, with two triumphal arches ; another, with pavilions and 
ents; a ſquare prepared for the entrance of the triumph; and a 
foreſt for the chace. Act II. the royal apartments of Berenice's 
temple of vengeance; a ſpacious court, with a view of the priſon ; 
and a covered way for the coaches to move in proceſſion. Act III. 
the royal dreſſing room, completely furniſhed; ſtables with one 
Hundred live horſes ; portico adorned with tapeſtry; a delicious 
Palace in perſpective. And beſides all theſe attendants and decora- 
tions, at the end of the firſt act, there were repreſentations of every 
ſpecies of chace : as of the wild boar, the ſtag, deer, and bears; and 
at the end of the third act, an enormous globe deſcends from the 
| iky, which opening divides itſelf into other globes that are ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, upon one of which is the figure of Time, on a ſecond 
that of Fame, on others, Honour, Nobility, Virtue, and Glory. 
- Had the ſalaries of fingers been at this time equal to the preſent, 


\ 


the ſupport of ſuch expenſive and puerile toys would have inclined — 


the managers to enquire not only after the beſt, but the cheapeſt 
vocal performers they-could-find, as ſplendid ballets oblige them to 
Wr and it is certain ne; TOY the laſt century, the diſtinct and 
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characteriſtic charm of an opera was not the Muſic, but machinery. 
The French eſtabliſhed muſical dramas in their court and capital 
during the rage for Mythological repreſentations, to which they 
have conſtantly adhered ever ſince; and when they are obliged to 
allow the muſical compoſition and finging to be inferior to that of 
Italy, they comfort themſelves and humble their adverſaries by ob- 
ſerving, that their opera is, at leaſt, a fine thing to ſee: c au 
moins un beau ſpectacle, qu un opera en France. 

During the infancy of the opera, ſays Rouſſeau {/), its inventors 
trying to elude the moſt natural effects ariſing from the union of 
poetry and Mufic by their imitations of human life, tranſported 
the ſcene into heaven and hell ; and being unable to expreſs the 
language and paſſions of men, choſe rather to make divinities and 
demons ſing than heroes and ſhepherds. Hence magic and every 
thing marvellous became the moſt eſſential parts of the Lyric thea- 
tre ; and content with ſuperiority in this particular, they never en- 
quired into its propriety. To ſupport ſuch fantaſtic illuſions, it 
was neceſſary to exhauſt all that human invention could furniſh 
moſt ſeducing among a people whoſe taſte for pleaſure and the fine 
arts was indulged by every poſſible degree of refinement. Theatres 

were erected throughout Italy which equalled in magnitude the 
| palaces of kings, and in elegance the monuments of antiquity with 
which that country abounded. It was there, in order to ornament 
theſe theatres, that the art of perſpective and decoration was invent- 
ed. Artiſts of all kinds ſtrained every nerve to diſplay their talents. 
Machines the moſt ingenious, flights the moſt daring, with tem- 
peſts, thunder, lightning, and all the deluſions of the magic wand, 
were practiſed to faſcinate the eye, while innumerable voices and in- 
ſtruments aſtoniſhed the ear. 

But with ſo many means of ſurprize, the action always remained 
cold, and the ſituations unintereſting ; as there was no plot or in- 
trigue but what was eaſily ſolved by the aſſiſtance of ſome divinity, 
the ſpectator, who knew the poet's power of extricating his heroes 
and heroines from all kinds of difficulty and danger, repoſed ſuch 
entire confidence i in him as to remain tranquil during the moſt pe- 
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rilous ſituations. Hence, though the apparatus was great, the 
effect was ſmall, as the imitations were always clumſy and imper- 
fedt; for actions out of nature intereſt us but little, and the ſenſes 
are never much affected by illuſions in which the heart has nothing 
to do; ſo that, upon the whole, it is hardly poſſible to fatigue an 
aſſembly at a greater expence. 

This ſpectacle, imperfect as it was, remained long the admiration 
of the public, who knew no better. They felicitated themſelves 
on the diſcovery of ſo admirable a ſpecies of repreſentation, in 
which a new principle was added to thoſe of Ariſtotle ; for wonder 
is here added to terror and pity. They did not ſee that this apparent 
fertility was in reality but a ſign of indigence, like the flowers blend- 
ed with the corn, which render the fields ſo gay before harveſt. It 
was for want of a power to move and affect, that they wiſhed to 
ſurpriſe; and this pretended admiration was in fact ſo childiſh, that 
they ought to have bluſhed at it. A falſe air of magnificence, 
Fairyiſm, and inchantment, impoſed on the public, and inclined 
them to ſpeak with enthuſiaſm and reſpect of a theatre which was 
a diſgrate to reaſon and good taſte. | 

Though the authors of the firſt operas had hardly any other idea 
than to dazzle the eyes and ſtun the ears, it was hardly poſlible for 
the muſician not to endeavour, ſometimes, to expreſs the ſentiments 
interſperſed through the poem. The ſongs of nymphs, the hymns 
of prieſts, the din of war, and infernal ſcreams, did not ſo entirely 
occupy theſe coarſe dramas, but that he ſometimes diſcovered thoſe 
intereſting moments of ſituation when the audience was diſpoſed 
to give vray to feeling. And it was ſoon found, that independent 
of muſical declamation or recitative, a peculiar movement, harmony, 
or melody, on ſome occaſions, was neceſſary; and that Muſic, though 
it had hitherto only affected the ſenſe, was capable of reaching the 
heart. Melody, which at firſt was only ſeparated from poetry 
through neceſſity, availing itſelf of its independence, aimed at beau- 
ties that were purely muſical; harmony, diſcovered or perfected, fur- 

niſhed new reſources of pathos and expreſſion; and meaſure, freed 
from the ſlavery of ſyllables, and reſtraint of poetical rhythm, ac- 
quired a ſpecies of accent and cadence peculiar to itſelt. | 
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Muſic thus becoming a third art of imitation, had foon a lan- 
guage, expreſſion, and images, of its own, wholly independent of 
poetry. Harmony even began to ſpeak in the ſymphonies, without 
the aſſiſtance of words, and frequently ſentiments were produced 
by the orcheſtra equally forcible with thoſe of the vocal performers. 
Thus relinquiſhing by degrees the wonders of Fairy tales, the child- 
iſhneſs of machinery, and the fantaſtical repreſentation of things 
that humanity had never ſeen, pictures, more intereſting and true, 
were ſought in the imitations of nature. 

Thus far the opera had been eſtabliſhed with a view to gratify 
the fight, more than the ear; for what better theatrical uſe was it 
poſſible to make of a ſpecies of Muſic that could paint nothing, than 
to employ it at the repreſentation of things which never exiſted, 
and of which we had it not in our power to compare the image 
with the object? It is impoſſible to know whether we are affect- 
ed by the painting of the wonderful, as much as we ſhould be if it 
were realiſed ; whereas every man may judge for himſelf whether an 
artiſt has been able to make the paſſions ſpeak their own language, 
and if the objects of nature are well imitated. | 

In 1680, ſeven theatres for the performance of operas were open 
at Venice, in which nine different dramas were ſung. The com- 
poſers, beſides Legrenzi and Pallavicini, were Marc' Antonio Ziani, 
Pagliardi, Variſchino, Agoſtino, Sajon, and Vitali; the laſt five 
principianti (m). 

About this time Muſic had received great improvement in Italy, 
by the joint labours of Cariſſimi, Luigi, Ceſti, and Stradella, whoſe 
productions were in favour all over Europe. In 1683, Marzio 
Coriolano, the firſt opera of Giac. Ant. Perti, a celebrated contra- 
puntiſt of Bologna, was performed; beſides eleven others, in the 
different theatres of Venice. From this time to the end of the cen- 
tury, ſeven or eight new operas were produced at Venice every year, 
During which period the following compoſers began to flouriſh : in 
1684 Giuf. Felice Toſi, father of the writer of a treatiſeon Florid Song, 


( Damira Placata, an opera ſet b and of extraordinary workmanſhip : Figure 
Marc? Antonio Ziani, was repreſented this di legno di firaordinario artifitioſo lavore. 
year with figures of wood, as big as the life, Catal, de Drami in Muſica. 
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who came to England during the reign of King William, tranſlated 
by Galliard ; 1685, Domenico Gabrieli ; 1686, Carlo Fran, Pola- 
rolo, author of fifty operas for the ſeveral theatres of Venice; 1687, 
Mich. Ang. Gaſparini di Lucca; 1690, Ant. Caldara, afterwards 
Maeſtro di Capella at the imperial court of Vienna, and the firſt 
who ſet moſt of the operas of Metaſtaſio; 1693, Ant. Lotti, a ce- 
lebrated Venetian contsapuntiſt and compoſer for the church, as 


well as the ſtage; 1694, Tomaſo Albinoni; a com 


poſer well known 


in England about forty or fifty years ago, by-ſome light and eaſy 
concertos for violins, but better known at Venice by thirty-three 
dramas which he ſet to Mufic; 1697, Attilio Arioſti, who ſeveral 
years after was an opera-compoler in England; and, in 1698, 
Marc' Ant. Bononcini, brother to Giov. ' RE the celebrated 
but unſucceſsful rival of Handel, ſet the opera of Camilla Regina 


de' Volſci, for Venice. 


As more dramas were written and ſet to Muſic for this city, from 
the year 1637 to 1730, than in any other capital of Italy, fo the 


Venetians had more 


poets and muſicians of their own, during that 


period, than elſewhere ; as the following liſt of their * au- 
thors and compoſers will ſhew. 


Lyric Poets. No. F Op. Compoſers, No. of Op. 
Aurelio Aurelij 31 Antonio Caldara (2) 
Apoſtolo Zeno 20 Ant. Lotti 15 
Jointly with Pariati 12 — Polarolo 10 
Adriano Morſelli 16 — Sartorio 13 
Agoſtin Conte Piovone 8 D. Ant. Vivaldi 14 
Andrea Minelli 3 Carlo Groſh, Cay. 3 
Antonio Marchi 8 ——— Pallavicino 21 
Antonio Marcheſe Luchini 9 —— Fran. Polarolo 50 
Andrea Roſſini 3 Fran. Gaſparini (o) 25 
Apollonio Apollonj 3 Claudio Monteverde 6 
Benedetto Paſqualigo 6 Domenico Freſchi 10 
Criſtofero Jvanovich 4 — Gabriele 7 
Fran. Paſſerini, Veroneſe 9 Tomaſo Albinoni (y 33 
Fran. Salvani, Abate 37 Franceſco Cavalli 35 
Giacinto And. Cicognini 3 —— Luzzo 1 


() He ſet, beſides theſe operas for Ve- 
nice, almoſt all Apoſtolo Zeno's operas and 
oratorios, and many of Metaſtaſio's for Vien- 


na; La Paſione, 1730, 2 preſentato 


al Tempio, 1 


5 Fl. from 1677 to 1735 


(oe) A lade of Legrenzi. 
_ (p) He flouriſhed to the year 1741, and 
ſet near SY operas, Chiefly tor Venice. 


* 


1717 
1729 
1679 
1728 
1676 
1687 
1722 


1642, 
1685 
1688 


1730 
1666 


1655 


Giac. 
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Giac. Fran. Buſſani 7 D. TeofiloOrgiani 4 Fl. from 1686 to 1703 
Giov. Fauſtini, , - 14 D. Fran. Roſſi. I 1726 
Giov. Fran. Buſinello 5 D. Giov. Legrenzi 15 1664 1684 
Giov. Palazzi 4 Giov. Porta 12 1716 172g 
G. C. Frigimelica Robert 11 D. Battiſta Rovettino 3 1659. 1664 
Giulio Strozzi » 5 Gio. DomenicoPartenio 3 1669 1682 
Girolamo Friſari 38 Salvator Apollonj, a bar- 
Matteo Giannini 4 ber, guitar-player, and 
Marc' Antonio Gaſparini 3 Barcarol compoſer, ſet 
three operas, from 1727 1739 
Matteo Noris 40 Giov. Maria Ruggieri 11 16906 1712 
Nicolò Conte Minato, Ber- ha | | 
gamaſco 14 Girol. Polani 10 1704 1717 
Novello Bonis 3 Giuſ. Benevento 11 1690 1727 
D. Rinaldo Cialli 6 Marc' Ant. Ziani 24 1679 1700 
Pietro And. Ziani = 1654 1683 


Theſe make but a ſmall part of the whole number of operas 
which, in leſs than a century, amounted to 658 ; the chief part by 
poets and compoſers who were natives of Venice and the Venetian 
ſtate. We ſhall have occaſion to return perhaps to this delightful 
and ſingular city, ſo abundant in muſicians and muſical productions, 
in order to ſpeak more diffuſely of the operas performed there dur- 
ing the preſent century; when not only the poetry and muſi- 
cal compoſition were greatly ſuperior to thoſe of preceding times, 
but the performers, whoſe wonderful and enchanting powers well 


merit diſcriminate praiſe and celebration in a hiſtory of the mu- 
ſical art. 


Ori gin and Progreſs of the ti Drama or Opera in Naples. | 


Though the comedies, tragedies, and myſteries, or rappreſenta- 
tioni ſacre, without Muſic, which appear to have been performed 
at Naples during the laſt century, are innumerable ; yet the Dram- 
maturgia of Leo Allatius ſurniſhes few inſtances of muſical dramas 
that were performed in that city, till the beginning of the preſent 
century (9g). And before the time of the elder Scarlatti, it ſeems 
as if Naples had been leſs fertile in great contrapuntiſts, and leſs 
diligent in the cultivation of dramatic Muſic, than any other ſtate 


() Leo Allatius, though no muſician, 
has : double right to a niche in a hiſtory of 


Mufic, as he was not only author of this 


uſeful catalogue to the year 1667, when he 
died, but has written diffuſely on the di- 
vine offices of the Greek church. 


1 | in 


— 
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in Italy; though, ſince that period, all the reſt of Europe has been 
furniſhed with compoſers and performers: of the firſt claſs, from 
that city. But this ſeeming ſterility may. perhaps have been occa- 
fioned by the want of ſome ſuch information as the Indice de Dra- 
mi of Venice, and Serie Cronologica' de Drammi of Bologna, have 
furniſhed to the compiler of the general Drammaturgia of Liont 
ALLACC1, augmented and continued to the year 1755; in which, 
after a regular peruſal and examination, the firſt muſical drama per- 
formed at Naples that I have been able t6 find, is entitled Amor 
uon 4 Legge;\compoſed by different maſters in 1646, none of whoſe 
names are recorded. In. 165 5, was performed: 1/ | Ratto di Elena, 
ſet by FRANCESCO CiRILII of whoſe compoſition ſeveral dramas 
were exhibited about this time. 

About 1686, the abate FRANCEScO Ross1, of Apulia, ſet three 
operas for Venice, which, at that time, were much admired; and 
in. 1690, a drama performed at Palermo, on the nuptials of Charles 
II. King of Spain, entitled Anarchia dell' Imperio, had only the pro- 
logue ſet to Muſic, by Mica. DI Vio, the piece chiefly being de- 
claimed. In 1692, an opera entitled Gelidaura, ſet by FR AN HSco 
Lucixpà, a Scicilian, and maſter of the Chapel Royal of Sicily, 
was performed at Venice; and ANToNn10 Novi, a Neapolitan, be- 

tween the year 1703 and 1716, ſet fix of his own dramas to Muſic 
for different parts of Italy. In 1707, Al Ess ANDRO SCARLATTI 
ſet two operas, Mitridate and II Trionſo della Liberta, for Venice. 

G1usEPPE: ViGNoLA compoled Deborah Prafeteſſa Guerriere, 
in 1698, for Naples, which was much. applauded at the time. 
And between that period and 1709, his name nen occurs in 
the annals of the muſical drama. 

Several of the principal ſingers in the firſt mah of Italy © 
been occaſionally. mentioned already; I ſhall, kowever, finiſh this 
chapter with ſome further particulars concerning the moſt eminent 


vocal performers, in ſoprano, that were employed in the carly muſt- 
cal dramas. 


Doni. and Adami ſpeak of the Cavalier LoRETo0 Vir ros 1; as 


excellent nel preferire, or in pronouncing the words; and of CAM. 
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AG NOL A, as admirable in tutto. The following evirati are likes 
wiſe celebrated by Doni and Della Valle. Guidobaldo, Gregorio, 
Angeluccio, and Marc“ Antonio Paſquilino, who, according to Qua- 
drio, ſung on the ſtage, in 1634. Gagliani, in the preface to his 
Dajne, celebrates the talents of Ant. Brandi, who, with an exqui- 
fite counter- tenor voice, ſung the part of the Nanzio. But the 
moſt eminent ſingers of the laſt century were Cox TONA, BALA- 
RINI, PiSTOCCH1, BALDASSARE'FERR1, celebrated by Bontempi 
as the moſt extraordinary ſinger who had ever appeared; and Fran- 
ceſco Graſſi, detto Str ACE, from his excellent performance of the 
part of Syphax in the opera of Mitridate. This finger, who was 
admitted into the Pope's chapel, 1675, was killed in a fray with 
his poſtillion, in returning from Ferrara to Modena. 

The following were the moſt celebrated female fingers on the 
opera-ſtage of the ſame period : La CATERINA MARTINELL1, 
who performed the part of Dafne in Gagliano's opera at Mantua, 
1608, and who appears to have been frequently encored: tutti il 
Teatro richedefi ancora I eſquifitezza del canto, c. She died the 
ſame year, at the age of eighteen, to the great regret of the-Duke of 
Mantua, and of all Italy. And this young perſon, who would have 
been excommunicated in France, had a ſplendid monument erected 
to her memory in the church of the Carmelites, by the duke, her 
patron, on which it is faid : Namen mundo, Deo vivat anima. LA 
ViTTORIA ARchILEI, celebrated by the poet Guarini, was the 
original performer of the part of Euridice, in Jacopo Peri's opera. 
She likewiſe ſung in La Diſperaxione di Fileno, in which, recitando, 
ſhe is ſaid by the compoſer, Cavaliere, to have drawn tears from 
every hearer. FRANCESCA CACCINI, daughter of Giulio Caccini, 
one of the firſt opera compoſers, according to Della Valle, was not 
only an excellent ſinger, but compoſer of Muſic, and of Latin and 


Italian verſes. Quadrio has given an indiſcriminate liſt of near 


fifty female fingers who performed on the opera ſtage during the 
laſt century. 


CHAP. 


OF MUSIC. 


CH A P. II. 
Riſe and Progreſs of whe ſacred muſical Dram, or Oraro RIO. 


HE firſt rappreſentatione, or exhibition truly dramatic, that 
was performed in Italy, according to Apoſtolo Zeno, was a 
Spiritual comedy, at Padua, 1243, 1244 (s). Another repreſentation 
of the Myſteries of the Paſſion of Chriſt, &c. according to Muratori, 
was preformed at Friuli, 1298 (7). In 1264, was inſtituted at 
Rome the Compagnia del Gonfalone, the ſtatutes. of which were 
printed in that city 1554, and of which the principal employment 
was to act or repreſent the ſufferings of our Lord, in Paſſion- week, 
an inſtitution which was long continued there (2). | 
According to Villani, Vaſari, Cionacci, and Creſcimbeni, /a rap 


Preſentatione ſacra teatrale had its beginning in Tuſcany (x). 


Le Chant 


ed of verſes to the Virgins and Saints, ſung in chorus by troops 


Royal was invented in France about 1380; it conſiſt- 


or 


companies of pilgrims returning from the holy ſepulchre . 


r 

(H) Script. Rer. Ital. Vol. XXIV. p. 1205. 

(u) See Riccoboni's Reflex. bi. & crit. 
far les * Theatres Europe; & Trat- 
tato dell Opera in Mufica del Cavalier Pla- 
nelli, $ i. Cap. Is ; | SE 

(x) See Signorelli's Soria crit. de Tea- 
tri, p. 189. Tiraboſchi, Storia della Let-, 
terat. Ital. Tom. V. I. iti. cap. 3. claims 
the origin and invention of every Ppecles of 
drama for the Italians. However, the in- 
genious and agreeable author of the Biog. 
Dramatica, or Companion to the Playhouſe, : 
(Iatrod p. 9.) obſerves, that “ thoſe. WI 0 
«imagine the Engliſh to bave been later 
in the cultivation of the drama than their 
„ neighbours, will, perhaps, wander to hear 


of theatrical entertainments almoſt as ear- 


« ly as the Conqueſt; and yet nothing is 
« more certain, if we may believe an ho- 


e neſt monk, one William Stephanides, or 
- ; 


© 26 Pita Stephen, in his De/eriptio Nobiliff- 


© mae Civitatis Londlaæ, who writes thus: 
London, inſtead of common interludes 
e belonging to the theatre, has plays of a 
© more holy ſubject: repreſentations of thoſe 
% miracles which the confeſſors wrought, 
or of the ſufferings, wherein the glorious 
** conſtancy of the martyrs appeared. This 
« author was a monk of Canterbury, who 
4% rote in the reigh of Henry II. and died 
in that of Richard I. 1191; and as he 
« does not mention theſe repreſentations as 
4% novelties to the people, for he is deſerib- 
« ing all the common diverfions in uſe at 
« that time, we can hardly fix them lower 
& than the Conquelt ; and this, we believe, 
4% ig an earlier date than any other nation 
« of Europe can produce, for their theatri- 
« cal repreſentations.” 

(y) Meneſtrier, des Repreſentations en Muf. 


wm There 
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There were myſteries repreſented in Germany 1322. And in 
the ſame century, 1378, the eccleſiaſtics and ſcholars of St. Paul's 
ſchool exhibited ſimilar interludes in England. 

But though every nation in Europe ſeems, in the firſt attempts 
at dramatic exhibitions, to have had recourſe to religious ſubjects, 
and an ORATOR1o, or ſacred drama, is but a myſtery or morality 
in Muſic, yet thoſe that were written before the ſeventeenth century 
ſeem never to have been entirely ſung; but Werne declaimed, with 
incidental airs and chorufes (2). „81 | 

Gio. Battiſta Doni (a), ſpeaking of oratorios, ae that by. a YL 
ritual repreſentation he does not mean that groſs, vulgar, and legen- 
dary kind of drama uſed by the nuns and monks in convents, 
which deſerve not the name of poetry; but ſuch elegant and well- 
conſtrued poetical fables as that of Sf. Alexis, by the ingenious' 
Giulio Roſpiglioſi, -—»# times S rd and abe received 
with great applauſe (6). , 

This deſcription ſeems to comprehend the ecetied] virtues ung 
vices of all ancient and modern religious dramas. The Abbé Ar- 
naud, in his Eat fur le Theatre Anglois (e), ſays that the fathers of 
the church in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, indulging the paſſion 
of the people for public ſpectacles, oppoſed religious dramas, built 
on the ſacred writings, to the profane, which Rad been long uſed 
by the Pagans. 


. 


() The late Rev. and learned Mr. Crofts 


and the Honourable Topham Beauclerc, 


in their curious libraries had collected a, 


great number of theſe religious poems or 


myſteries, in Italian, of which I procured. 
many of the moſt ancient, at the fale of, 
their books, in order to trace the origin of, 
the ſacred mulical drama, Some of them, 
by the groſs manner in which the ſubjeQs, 
are treated, the coarſenefs of the dialogue, 
and ridiculous fituation into which the moſt, 


ſacred perſons and things are thrown, 


ſeem, though printed ſoan after the 1nyen- 
tion of the preſs, to be much more ancient 
than that diſcovery. 

la) Trattato della Mufica Scenica, e. vi. 


P- 15. 0s. omn, Tom. II. S. Giovanni e 


Paolo, one 'of the Collect, was written by 
Lorenzo il Magnifico : Santa Domitilla, 


and Santa Gn lielma, by Antonia, wife of 
the poet Pulci, in the fifteenth century. 


(5) This oratorio, which is omitted in 
the Drammaturgia, though printed in ſcore, 
in folio, 1634, was ſet to Mufic by Stefano 
Landi, of the Papal Chapel, and performed 
at-the Barbarini Palace in Rome, on a ſtage, 
and in action, with dances, machinery, and 
every kind of dramatic decoration, of which 
a ſplendid account is given in a preface and 
ley prefixed to the work, 

WO! Hariettes Litt, Tom. J. p. 29. 


At 


At the revival of theatrical amuſements, when the reformers be- 
gan to diſſeminate their doctrines throughout Europe, religious 
plays were made the vehicles of opinion, both by the Catholics and 
Proteſtants; and there are Latin dramas of this kind, as well as 
others in modern languages extant, which might with pro- 
priety be called oratorios. At the beginning of the Reformation 
in England, it was ſo common for the defenders of the old and 
new doctrines to avail themſelves of plays compoſed on ſubjects of 
ſcripture, in which they mutually cenſured and anathematiſed each 
other, that an act of parliament paſſed in the twenty-fourth year 
of Henry VIII. to prohibit the acting or ſinging any thing in theſe 
interludes contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion. It appears, how- 
ever, in Collyer's Hiſtory of the Reformation, that after this period, 
the myſteries of the Roman Catholic religion were ridiculed by the 
Proteſtants, on a ſtage, in Churches (4). 

The Canverfion of St. Paul, performed at Rome, 1440, as deſcrib- 
ed by Sulpicius, has been, erroneouſly, calledthe f7/t opera, or muſical 
drama (e). Abram et Iſaac ſuo Figliuolo, a ſacred drama (aztone ſacra) 
„ ſhewing how Abraham was commanded by God to facrifice his 
«« ſon Iſaac on the mountain,” was performed in the church of St. 
Mary Magdalen in Florence, 1449. Another on the fame ſubject 
called Abraham and Sarah, containing the good life of their ſon 
I ſaac, and the bad conduct of Iſhmael, the ſon of his hand-maid, 
* and how they were turned out of the houſe,” was printed in 15 56. 
Abel e Caino and Sampſon, 15 4; The Prodigal Son, 1565; and 
La Commedia Spirituale del! Anima, The Spiritual Comedy of the 
* Soul,” printed at Siena, but without date; in which there are 


(4) It is related by Cardan, in his eloge 
of our young King, Edward VI. that he 
had written a moſt elegant comedy, called 
The Whore of Babylon. The number of co- 
medies, and tragi-comedies, written about 
this time, is incredible; they are, however, 
faid to have been even more extravagant 
and groſs, than numerous. One is entitled, 
Jus the true Meſſiah, a comedy ; another, 

neww German Aſs of Balaam ; the Cal- 


ws 


winiflical Poflilion ; the Chriflian Camalier 
of Eiflebn, a dilectable, ſpiritual comedy, 
including the hiftory of Luther and his two 
greateſt enemies, the pope and Calvin, 4 
pleaſant come the true old Catholic and 
Apoſtolic church, Cc. 

Storia Crit. de Teatri, p. 248, 
(e) Hift. de la Ma. Tom. I. p. 241. and 
Meneſtrier, ſur les Repreſi en Mufe 


. near 


* 
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near thirty perſonifications, beſides St. Paul, St. John Chryſoſtom, 
two little boys who repeat a kind of prelude, and the announcing 
angel who always ſpeaks the prologue in theſe old myſteries. He 
is called / angelo che nunzia, and his figure is almoſt always given 
in a wooden cut on the title-page of printed copies. Here, 
among the interlocutors, we have God the Father, Michael the arch- 
angel, a Chorus of Angels, the human Soul with her guardian An- 
gel, Memory, Intellect, Free-will, Faith, Hope, Charity, Reafon, 
Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice, Mercy, Poverty, Pa- 
tience, and Humility; with Hatred, Infidelity, Deſpair, Senſuality, 
a Chorus of Dæmons, and the Devil. | 

None of theſe myſteries are totally without Muſic, as there are cho- 
ruſes and laudi, or hymns, that are ſung in them all, and ſometimes there 
was playing on inſtruments between the acts. In a play written by 
Damiano and printed at Siena, 15 19, according to Creſcimbeni //, 
at the beginning of every act there was an octave ſtanza, which was 
ſung to the ſound of the lyra viol, by a perſonage called Orpheus, 
who was ſolely retained for that purpoſe ; at other times. a madri- 
gal was ſung between the acts, after the manner of a chorus. 

It was, however, by ſmall degrees that entire 1u/eal myſteries 
had admiſſion into the church, or were improved into OKAToR1os. 
All the Italian writers on the ſubject agree, that theſe ſacred muſical 
dramas had their beginning in the time of San Filippo Neri, who 
was born 1515, and founded the congregation of the Priefts of the 
Oratory at Rome, in 1540 (g). During the ſervice, and after ſer- 


J) Tom. I. p. 107. The great number of perſons who attended 


(oe) This faint, who died 1597, is num- 
bere | among Italian /mproviſatori, by Qua- 


drio, Tom. I. p. 163. He was originally 


intended for a merchant, but was drawn 
from commercial purſuits by Focation. Ora- 
torio, Ital. Oratorium, Lat. implies a ſmall 
chapel, or particular part of a houſe or 
church, where there is an altar, The ſpace 


between the arches of Romiſh churches, are 


called Oratorii, Ital Oratoires, Fr. Anghce 
chapels. The Congregation of the Oratory,efta- 
bliſhed at Rome, and in fome other cities of 
Italy by S. Phil. Neri, about 1558, origi- 
nated from the conferences which this pious 
ecclefiaſtic held in his own chamber at Rome. 


theſe meetings obliged St. Phil. to requeſt 
the adminiſtrators of the church of San G:- 
rolamo della Caritz to grant permiſſion to 
hold theſe aſſemblies there, which was grant- 
ed. In 1574, they were transferred to the 
church of the Florentines; and in 1583 to 
Santa Maria della Yallicella., By degrees 
this eſtabliſhment ſpread itſelf all over Italy, 
where it has ſtill many houſes. The mem- 
bers are bound by no vow. | 


1 - 


3 Bic. des Calis Relig. 
4 It appears that theſe fathers, in whatever 
city 0 —" they had an eſtabliſhment, en- 
tertained their congregations with good 
Muſic, n 


mon, 


O F. 


M 1e. * 7 


8 5 


mon, it was uſual for this ſaint, among other pious exerciſes in order 
to draw youth to church and keep them from ſecular amuſements, 
to have. hymns, pſalms, and other ſpiritual audi, or ſongs, ſung 
either in-chorus or by a ſingle favourite voice, divided into two 
parts, the one performed before the ſermon, and the other after it. 
But though this devout practice was begun in ſo ſimple a manner, 
with only ſpiritual cantatas, or ſongs, on moral ſubjects; in order 
to render the ſervice ſtill more attractive, ſome ſacred ſtory or event 


from ſeripture was written in verſe, and ſet by the beſt 


ts or 


muſicians of the times. Theſe being compoſed in dialogue, and 
rendered intereſting to the congregation, ſuch curioſity was excited 
by the performance of the firſt part, that there was no danger dur- 
ing the ſermon that any of the hearers would retire, before they had 


heard the ſecond. 


The ſubjects of theſe pieces were ſometimes the good Samaritan; 


ſometimes Job and his friends; the prodigal 


ſon; Tobit with the 


| angel, his father and his wife, &c. all theſe, by the excellence of 
the compoſition, the band of inſtruments, and the performance, 
brought this oratory into ſuch repute, that the congregations be- 


eame daily 


more and more numerous (+). And hence this ſpecies 


of facred muſical drama, wherever performed, in proceſs of time, 
obtained the general appellation of OR AToR10 (7). 


() In the church of San Girolamo della 


Carita at Rome, oratorios are ſtill conſtant- 


ly performed on Sundays and feſtivals from 


All Saints Day till Palm Sunday ; as well 
as in the church of La Yallicella, or la 
N Move, wheie they are likewiſe per- 
ormed from the firſt of November till 
Eaſter; Oratorj in Mufica, e ſrmoni, every 
evening on all feſtivals. See Roma mo» 
derna by Venuti, 1766, p. 207. Theſe are 
the two churches in which ſuch ſpiritual 
ſpectacles had their beginning; but the 
practice has ſince been ſo much extended 


to the other churches of Rome, that there 


is not a day in the year on which one or 


more of theſe performances may not be 


heard. And as liſts of Oratorios and other 


Funzioni to be performed in the ſeveral 


S # > 8 


churches in the courſe of the year are pub- 
liſhed, like our liſts of Lent preachers, great 
emulation is excited in the directors and 
performers, as well as curioſity in the pub- 


lic. 


(:) The firſt collection of the words of 
hymns and pſalms, ſung in the chapel 


of San Filippo Neri, was publiſhed at 


Rome 1585, under the title of Laudi ſpi- 
rituali -e. ad iſtanza de R R. P. P. 
della Congregatione dell' Ox ator IO, 
ſecond in 1603 : Laudi Spirituali di diverſs, 


+ ſolite cantarſi dopo Sermoni da PP. della 
Cong. dell Oratorio; among theſe were 


Dialogues, in a dramatic form. Creſcim- 


beni, {atrod.. all” Mor. della Volg. Porfia. 


Vol, I. lib. iv. p. 256. 


L. 2 To 


The * 
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To what kind of melody the ſolo parts of theſe early dramas 


were ſung, previous to the invention of recitative, I know not; but 
thereſt was doubtleſs in chorus like the ancient motet, or full anthem. 
Though I am in poſſeſſion of the words of ſeverat ſacred dramas 
which ſeem to have been entirely ſung : ſuch as L' Annunziazione 
della beata Virgine, 1 5 56, and 1! Figliuolo Prodigo, 1 565, both printed 
at Florence, and ſeverally called Dramma Muficale, yet none of the 
Muſic of any ſacred drama has been preſerved in the archives of 
the churches where they were firſt performed, which have been 
carefully ſearched, previous to the Rappreſentatione di Anima, et di 
Corpo dal Sig. Emilia del Cavaliere, per RECITAR CANTANDO, 
which was performed and printed at Rome, in the year 1600 ; and 
which is generally thought to have been not only the firſt ſacred 
drama that was entirely ſung, but the firſt in wine there was an 
attempt at recitative. | 
Having been ſo fortunate as to find a printed copy of this orato- 
rio in one of the churches at Rome, and to obtain leave to have it 
tranſcribed, I ſhall be ſomewhat minute in my account of it, as it 
is become ſo ſcarce, that many Italian writers, as well as others, 
truſting to tradition or conjecture, have ſpoken of it without ſeem- 
ing to have ſeen either the poetry or the Muſic. | 
The patriotic zeal of every inhabitant of a great city c or ſtate for 
the honour of the place of his birth or reſidence, has operated power- 
fully on Giovanbattiſta Doni, who, in giving a hiſtory of the Ita- 
lian muſical drama, aſſigns all the merit of the invention of reci- 
tative, or narrative melody, to Jacopo Peri and Giulio Caccino, 
inhabitants of Florence, his own native place; and ſays (4), that 
the Muſic of the oratorio of / Anima et di Corpo was very diffe- 
«© rent from that which was afterwards uſed on the ſtage; which 
vas recitatzve : Emilio's conſiſting of ariets, with many contri- 
© vances and repetitions of echoes and ſuch things as have nothing 
to do with the drama, which is ſo far from true, that I find in it 
almoſt every form and phraſe of muſical recitation which occurs in 


(A) Tom. II. Append. P · 13. 
J. Peri 
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J. 'Peri, G. Caccini, and Claudio Monterverdi, the three other 
dleumeints for the invention. 

Indeed, it is confeſſed by Peri himſelf, in the preface to his Eu- 
ridice, that Emilio del Cavaliere introduced the ſame kind of 
* Mulſic-on the ſtage before any one elſe that he had ever heard 
* of (I):“ and inſtances his paſtorals called z/ Satira, and la Deſpe- 
ratione di Fileno, performed at Florence in 1590, and 7 Gioco della 
Ceca, in 1595. But without mounting to theſe early attempts, 
Cavaliere ſeems better entitled to the invention of narrative Muſic 
than the Florentine compoſers by the very date of the two dramas, 
which form an era in the hiſtory of the opera or oratorio: / Ani- 
ma e Corpo, the firſt ſacred drama or oratorio, in which recitative 
was uſed, having been performed in the oratory of the church of 
Santa Maria della Vallicella at Rome, in February 1600; and Eu- 
ridice, the firſt {erular drama, or opera, at Florence, in December 
of the ſame year. 

And this ſeems to ſettle the long diſputed point of 3 in 
the invention of recitative, which, ſince the year 1600, has been 
regarded as eſſential and characteriſtic in the muſical drama, ſacred 
and ſecular; as an oratorio, in which the dialogue was ſpoken, and 
the ſongs and choruſes merely incidental, would only be a my/tery, 
morality, or ſacred tragedy; and an opera, declaimed, with occaſional 
ſongs, a ma/que, or play with finging in it. 

That this firſt oratorio, ſet by Emilio del Cavaliere, Romano, 
was repreiented in action, on a ſtage (in Palco) in the church of 
La Vallicella, with ſcenes, decorations, and acting chorus, à “/' an- 
tique, and analogous dances, appears from the editor's dedication 
to Cardinal Aldobrandini, and the compoſer's inſtructions for the 
performance, from which I ſhall preſent the reader. with extracts. 

Emilio del Cavaliere, as well as the reſt of the early compoſers 
of dramatic Muſic, imagined that he had recovered, in his recita- 
tive, that ſtyle of Muſic which the ancient Greeks and Romans 


30 I) Dal Signor Cavaliere, prims che ta e 6; ' fuſſe fatta edive la neſtra Mufi- 
ogn* altro che io Sappia, con een * ca .f. u le. ſcene, 


uſed 
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uſed in their theatres. And a ſinger of ſuch Muſic is required by 
Cavaliere, to have a fine voice, perfectly in tune, and free from all 
defects in the delivery of it; with a pathetic expreſſion, the power 
of ſwelling and diminithing the tones, and an equal reſpect for the 
compofer and poet, in ſinging plain, and being particularly. atten- 
tive to the articulation and expreſſion of the words. 

It is recommended to place the inſtruments of accompaniment 
behind the ſcenes, which in this frſt oratorio were the following: 


Una lira doppia A double tyre, We a 10 <a 
Nb ' gamba 

Un clavicembalo A harpſichord e 

Un chitarone A large or double gun: 


* 


Du flautt, o vero due tibie al” Two common flutes: 
autica | 
No violin is mentioned here; but what excites theme, Curprize, 

at preſent, in theſe inſtructions for the performance of an oratorio 

on the ſtage in a church, are the directions for the dances. How- 
ever, there are examples of religious dances in the ſacred writings, 
as well as in the hiſtory of almoſt every ancient. people, in which 
their religious ceremonies are mentioned. Moſt of theſe dances 
are performed to the Muſic of choruſes, which are lnging:1 in the 
manner of thoſe in the old French operas. 
On many occaſions it is recommended for the actors to have in- 
ſtruments in their hands, as the playing, or appearing to e on 

them, would help illuſion more than a viſible orcheſtra. N 
Beſides theſe general rules for ſuch as might wiſhl n write or 

bring on the ſtage other poems of the ſame kind, Cavaliere gives 

the following inſtructions for the repreſentation of this I 

f drama. f 

| . The words ſhould be printed, with the verſes correctly arran g— 

ed, 1 ſcenes numbered, and ha en of the interlocutors * 

fied. | | 1 

2. Inſtead of the overture, or r ſymphony, to 3 8 dra- 

mas, a madrigal is recommended as a full piece, with all the. voice» 

parts doubled, and a great number of inſtruments. 

1 3. When 
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3. When the curtain riſes, two youths, who recite the prologue, 

appear on the ſtage, and when they have done, Time, one of the 
characters in this morality, comes on, and has the note with which 
he is to begin 2 bim by che antreten performers behind 
the ſcenes 

4. The chorus is to have a place allotted them on the ſtage, part 
fitting and part ſtanding, in fight of the principal characters. And 
when they ſing, e are to lg and be 1 pen, with proper geſ- 
tures. 

5. Pleaſure, Winde imaginary Mr with two companions, 
are to have inſtruments in their hands, on which they are to play 
while they ſing, and perform the ritornels. it 

GO. C or po, the Body, when theſe words are uttered: Si che 
hormai alma mia, &c, may throw away ſome of his ornaments : as 
his gold collar, feathers from his hat, &c. 132 | 
7. The World, and Human Life: in particular, are to be very 
gayly and richly dreſſed; and when they are diveſted of their trap- 
pings, to appear very wor and wretched ; an at eng ped car- 


caſſes. (© HR 

8. The Fn pharies bad — may be — — by a great num- 
Hired inſtruments; and if-@ violin ſhould play the principal part 
*« jt would have a very good effect (n). 

9. The performance may be finiſhed with or hege a dance. 
17 without, the laſt chorus is to be doubled in all its parts, vocal 
and inſtrumental ; but, if a dance is preferred, a verſe beginning 
thus: Ghigſtri altiffimi, e Aellati, is to be ſung, accompanied ſedate- 
ly and revetentially by the dance. Theſe ſhall ſucceed other grave 
ſteps and figures of the ſolemn kind. During the ritornels the four 
principal dancers are to perform a ballet, ſaltato con capriole, en- 
* livened with capers ot exterchats,” without ſinging. And thus, 
after each ſtanza, always varying the ſteps of the dance; and the 
four Principal dancers may ſometimes uſe the galiard, Mania 


the canary, and Gmetimats: the courant ſtep, which will do very 


nnn FC 
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10. The ſtanzas of the ballet, are to be ſung and played ns * 


the performers within and without. 

Theſe inſtructions will give the reader an idea of the manner in 
which the oratorio was performed in its infant ſtate, as the follow- 
ing ſpecimen will of the kind of narrative melody to which the 
words were ſet for a ſingle voice. 

The word arr never occurs in this oratorio.;. but though there 
are fewer recitatives and more choruſes in it, than in the firſt ope- 
ras, the choruſes are all in plain counterpoint, without a ſingle at- 
tempt at fugue or imitation ; ſo that the words are more intelligi- 
ble and free from confuſion chan in an air for a ſingle voice that is 
loaded with accompaniments. 

From the time when this ſpiritual drama was performed, u VTLS 8 
till examples of compoſition can be produced I ſhall merely give 
a lift of ſuch muſical rappreſentationi, or plays, on ſacred ſubjects for 
Muſic, as have been recorded, and of which the words only of 
ſome have come to my knowledge. 

Il gran natale di Criſio Salvator noſtro, at Florence, 1625. This 
ſacred drama was written by the elder Cicognini, ( Dot. Jacopo) 
author of ſeveral other ſacred rappreſentationt : as Il Trionfo di 
David; Il Martirio di S. Agata; La Celejfte Guida, &c. But of 
theſe only the choruſes, and ſome incidental ſongs, were ſet to Mu- 
fic, by Gugl. Conti, Giovambatiſta da Gagliano, Filippo Vitali, and 
Franceſca Caccini, daughter of the celebrated Giulio Caccini detto 
Romano, one of the inventors of recitative, and firſt opera compo- 
ſers, Being in poſſeſſion of all Cicognini's dramas, I was tempted 

to read his oratorio entitled I/ gran Natale di Chriſto, and found the 
poetry admirable; the ideas are grand and elevated, the characters 
ſtrongly marked, and the perſonifications ingenious. Lucifer, who 
riſing from the infernal regions, ſpeaks the prologue, reſembles, 
in his daring language and impious ſentiments, Milton's Satan. 
Human Nature perſonified, opens the firſt act with a ſpeech much 
reſembling that of Adam at the end of the tenth book of Paradiſe 
Loſt. Sin and Death are likewiſe perſonified, and _ Miltonic 
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entiments: accuſing Human Nature of giving them their foul exiſt- 
ſence, Death ſays : 
Tu pur fufti colei 
Che prima mt chiamaſti ; 
Angi col tuo fallire 
La Morte non creata allor formaſti. 
Again: Da tua Colpa infinita 
Da te, che rappreſenti ogni mor tale, 
Io che la Morte end * la vita. 
A nd Sin ſays: 
_Rammenta, ch id ſon parto 
Di tua diſubbidienxa- 
To qual ſerpe mortale 
Cerco d infettar Þ alme, — 
E come il tarlo ogn Bor con ſumo, e "rods 
La coſcienza impura. 


Milton calls Death the fin-born monſter ; and Sin, ſpeaking to 
Death, ſays : 


Thou, my ſhade 
Inſeparable, muſt with me along; 
For Death from Sin no pow —½ 

In Cicognini, La Morte ſays: _ 

Ed io, che un ombra ſono 
_ Pronta ti ſeguo, come |* ombra il corpo. 

Lamento di Maria V. ergine, acrompagnato dalle lagrime ee 
Maria Maddalena, e at S. Giovanni per la morte di Gieſu Criſto, 
rappreſentato i in Muſica in Nile recttatrvo nella Chiefa d' ſumti Inno- 
centi, di Mantua, 1627. - Eh; drama was r to fue by: Mi- 


chelagnolo Capollin. 
11 Martirio de ſan ti A 1 rete, Tray Diacono, Mar 
ano, e Giovanni fits e JFanima, an Roma, 1631. Set by 


Domenico Mazzocchi, one of the moſt eminent and learned con- 
trapuntiſts of his time. The madrigals which he printed at Rome in 


core, 1638, have been already deſcribed, Vol. III. chap. vill. 


There are many new harmonies, for that period, in theſe compoſi- 
tions; and he ſeems to have been one of the firſt old maſters who 
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felt the beautiful effect of the flat fifth with the ſixth, and other 
diſcords in ligature. He is juſtly celebrated by Kircher for theſe 
madrigals, and for his pathetic recitative, of which, he gives the 
following ſpecimen from his ſpiritual cantata called the Tears of 
Mary Magdalen, a compoſi tion, ſays Kircher, ſo affecting and ex- 
preſſive, that when performed by ſuch exquiſite ſingers as the Ca- 
valier Loreto Vittorij, Bonaventura, or Marcantonio, it never failed 
to draw tears from all who heard it. 


Domenico Mas xccchi., 
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IS. Alefſio Dramma Muſicale, ſet to Muſic by Stefano Landi, 
and per formed at the Barberini palace at Rome, 1634. This ora- 
torio was printed at Rome, in ſcore, the ſame year, with a long pre- 
face by the compoſer, who tells us that the ritornels for violins 
are in three parts; but that ſometimes there is a baſe added to 
them which often moves in eighths and fifths with one of the parts, 
on purpoſe, for the beauty of the effect. After this declaration the 
muſical reader will perhaps have as little eagerneſs to ſee ſuch Mu- 
fic as I had to tranſcribe it, after examining the ſcore. 

L' Annunciato, Drama ſacro per Mujica, Bologna. The com- 
poſer of the Muſic to this drama is not mentioned. 

Erminia ful Giordano, Drama Muficale, performed likewiſe in 
the Barberini palace, and printed in ſcore; at rn 1637. Though 
the Muſic of this piece is ſomewhat better than that of Alexis, I 
ſaw nothing in it worth . tranſcription: It was compoſed by Mi- 
chel Angelo Roſſi, a celebrated performer on the violin, who played 
the part of Apollo in this drama: and we are told, in a deſcriptive 
letter prefixed to the work,/that. Signor Roſſi, the author of the 
Muſic, played on the violin with, ſuch ſweet and grateful melody; 
as proved his juſt title to dominion er Muſes, at the head of 
whom he was placed in a car- 


Sanſone, dialogo per Maca, Palermo, 1638, The a i is- 


ad mentioned. n avi ln 


No muſical drama, poder; the. title of > wry can be found ig 


print, ſays the diligent Quadrio (n). before: the: time of Franceſco - 


Balducci, who died in 1642.3 among whoſe poms are found two 
the one called a F. ede, on the ſubject of Kr ſucrificy, : and 
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divided into two parts: the other entitled I Trianſo, or the Corona- 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin, in one act, or part, only. Theſe reſemb- 
ling the dramas performed at the church of the fathers of the ora- 
tory, he calls ORA ToR10s, an appellation which was ſoon acopiey 
by many others (). 

Yet ftill ſeveral facred muſical dramas appear in the Dramma- 
turgia, and elſewhere, about this time, under the ancient title of 
Dramma facro, ot Rappreſentatione, which was originally given to 
the myſteries and moralities : as La Pellegrina  coſtante, Dramma 
facro, written and ſet to: Muſic by the celebrated ſinger Loreto 
Vittori, at Rome, 1047 ; ; and I Foes xi d Abramo, n e 
tatione tragi-comica, recitata in Muſica, at Rome, 1648. 

Debbora, melodramma ſacro, Ancona, 1651. 

Dialoghi ſacri e morali, del Cavalier Loreto Vittorj. Theſe dias 
logues were dramatic, and written and ſet expreſsly for the Chieſa 
nuova at Rome, in which the author himſelf, one of the firſt and 
moſt eminent /spranos, who ſung in the early operas, performed. 
Quadrio tells us y), that Giano Nicio Eritreo, ſpeaking of Loreto 
Vittorj, an excellent ſinger and good poet of Spoleto, relates the 
having once heard him in the oratory of 8. Filippo Neri, in Rome, 
ſing a Querimonia of Mary Magdalen weeping for her fins, and 
throwing herſelf at the feet of Chriſt. : And it ſeems as if this was 
the ſpiritual cantata ſet by Domenico Mazzocchi, to which Kir- 
cher alludes in ſpeaking of the excellence of the recitative. Loreto 
was admitted in the Papal chapel 1622. And in 1655, he ſet for 
Spoleto, the place of his nativity, the opera of Galatea, which, ac- 
cording to Adami (), was in great favour at that time, and, deing 
printed, was dedicated to Cardinal Barberin. 

Eufraſia, . Innocenza di Suſanna, another Debbora, Maddalena 
al Sepolcro, and L' Annunciazione della B. Vergine, all performed in 
different parts of Italy in 1656, are ſimply called 'mufical dramas, 
Indeed, the firſt time the word or arorio occurs to a poem on a 
facred ſubject for Muſic, in the Drammaturgia, is to a piece _ 


(%) The poems of Franceſco Balducci Venice, 1655 and 166; 3. 
were publiſhed at Rome, in two parts: D Tom. V. 495 


the firſt in 1630, and reprinted in 16433 erw. per ben reg. il Cor 
the ſecond in 1646; ad both ether at 9 e 
formed 


formed at Meſſina, ſoon after the middle of the laſt century; and, 
as the title of this drama is curious, I ſhall give it at full length: 
Fede di Zancla, Ox ATORLIO nella ſolennita della Feſta della ſacra 


Lettera, ſeritta dalla Glarigſa Vergine Maria à Meſjinefi, Palermo, 


1059. In 1662, ſeveral religious dramas, that were performed in 
Italian at Vienna, in the imperial chapel, were called oratorios : 
as II Diluvio, ORATOR10, a cinque Voci; Santa Caterina, Orato- 
rio; and Le Lagrime della Vergine nel ſepolcro di Criſto, ſet to Mu- 
fic by Marcantonio Ziani. The ſame year was performed at Meſ- 
ſina, La Senſualita depreſſa, Oratorio. In 1667, Siſara, Oratorio,. 
recito nella Capella Maggiore del Palazzo publico di Bologna, Muſica 
di Maurizio Cruciati, Maeſtro di Capella di S. Petronio. In 1670, 
La Spoſa Vergine, Oratorio, for the feaſt of St. Cecilia, in Cremona. 

In 1675, Santa Caterina d Aleſſandria,' rappreſentatione ſacra 
per Mufica, was performed at Venice; but from the year 1637, 
when the Muſic of S. Aleſſio was printed, I was unable, with the 
utmoſt diligence. of reſearch, to find throughout Italy any veſtiges. 
of Oratorio-muſic till 1676. Of this date is ftill preſerved at Rome 
in the archives of the church of S. Girolamo della Carita, where 
S. Pilippo Neri firſt inſtituted his Congregation of the Fathers of 
the Oratory, and where the performance of oratorios has ſince been 
conſtant, the Muſic of two ſacred dramas of that kind * many 
others of more modern times. 

The title of the firſt is: Oratorio di ſanta Criſtina, di D. Fran- 


nn 1676, con ſtromenti. There is no overture ; the 


performance begins with an accompanied recitative, d ritornelli, 
played by two violins, tenor, and baſe; which is the firſt attempt, 
that has come to my knowledge, of this ſpecies of interſticial ac- 
companiment.. The violins never play with the voice, but always in 
ſymphonies or repetitions of particular poruons 01 the vocal melody. 

There is only one ſhort chorus in the firſt act; the ſecond ends with 
a duo. The terms Da Capo never occur, except when ſeveral ſtan- 
2as are ſung to the ſame melody, and then 1 it is laid, / n da Capo 
la een ſtanza, &c. 
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The ſecond of theſe early oratorios is for five voices, and is en- 
titled Santa Caterina da Sienna, di D. Fran. Federici, 1676. This 
eratorio, like the other, begins by a recitative without overture 
or ſymphony. The copy which I found having no other accom- 
paniment than a bafe figured throughout, was probably only a half- 
ſcore; as there is a movement at the end of the firſt act, ſaid to 
be d quattro, to which only the baſe is given. The perſonifications 
in this drama reſemble thoſe of the ancient myſteries and moralities: 
as the principal characters are St. Catherine, an Angel, the World, 
Vanity, and Repentance. 

Though theſe compoſitions are not the productions of a compo- 
ſer of eminence, as there is a grave and ſoothing ſimplicity in them 
which ſeems well ſuited to the ſubject and place of performance, 
1 ſhall inſert two of the airs on the following plates: the one 
ſung by the Guardian Angel of the Saint, exhorting her to renounce 
the pleaſures and vanities of the world; and the other by St. 
Catherine herſelf, during her conflict with her own heart. 

As muſical materials for this period of my enquiries after the 
ſacred mufical drama or oratorio are ſcarce, I thought myſelf ex- 
tremely fortunate at Rome in meeting with a production of that 
kind, by the celebrated and unfortunate Stradella, with whoſe ſtory 
it ſeems neceſſary to preſent the reader here, previous to any far- 
ther account of this compoſition. 

ALESSANDRO STRADELLA, of Naples, was not only an excel- 
lent compoſer, but a great performer on the violin, and, beſides 
theſe qualifications, was poſſeſſed of a fine voice and an exquiſite 
manner of ſinging His compoſitions, which are all vocal, and of 
which I am in poſſeſſion of many, and have examined a great num 
ber more in other collections, ſeem ſuperior to any that were pro- 
duced in the laſt century, except by Cariſſimi; and, perhaps, if he 
had enjoyed equal longevity, he would have been inferior in no re- 
ſpect to that great muſician. 

Though it has been ſaid by Bourdelot, in his Hiſtoire 4 la Mu- 
fue, Tom. I. P- 41. and by others after him, that Stradella was 


engaged 
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engaged By the Republic of Venice to compoſe for the opera in that 
city; it does not appear by the correct and regular liſt of the mu- 
fical dramas performed at Venice from the year 1637 to 1730, that 
an opera, or any part of an opera, of his compoſition, was ever per- 
formed in that city. Nor does his name occur as a dramatic com- 
poſer for any other part of Italy, in the Drammaturgia di Lione 
Allacci, augmented and continued to the year 1755. His compo- 
titions are chiefly miſcellaneous, conſiſting of ſingle ſongs, cantatas, 
duets, trios, and madrigals of four and five pants. One opera, and 
dne oratorio, of which farther mention will be made hereafter, com- 
priſe the whole of his dramatic Muſic, ſacred and ſecular, that P 
have been able to find. 

This muſician, probably at an early period of his life, having ac- 
quired great reputation at Venice by his talents, was employed by 
a noble Venetian to teach a young lady of a noble Roman family, 
named Hortenſia, to fing. This lady on whom nature had beſtow- 


ed a beautiful perſon and an exquiſite voice, notwithſtanding her 


illuſtrious birth, having been ſeduced from her friends, had ſubmit- 
ted to live with this Venetian in a criminal manner. 


Hortenſia's love for Muſic, and admiration of the talents of her 


inſtructor, by frequent acceſs, ſoon gave birth to a paſſion of a dif- 
ferent kind; and, like Heloiſa, ſhe found, that though at firſt 


Gulltleſs ſhe gaz d, and Iiſten'd while he ſung,, 
While ſcience flow'd feraphic from his tongue; 
From lips like his the precepts too much move, 
They Muſic taught—but more, alas I to love! 


and accordingly. ſheand her maſter became mutually 8 off 
each» other. Before their ſecret was diſcloſed, of which the con- 
ſequences might. have been equally fatal to Stradella with- thoſe- 
which followed the diſcovery of Abelard's paſſion, they agreed to 
quit Venice together, and. fly to Naples; and-after. travelling in the 
molt ſecret manner poſſible, they arrived at Rome in their way to- 
that city. The Venetian ſeducer, on diſcovering their flight, deter- 
mined to gratify his revenge by having them aſſaſſinated in whatever; 
N part: 
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part of the world they could be found ; and having engaged two 
deſperate ruffians to purſue them, by a large ſum of ready money 
and a promiſe of a till greater reward when the work was ac- 
com pliſhed, they proceeded directly to Naples, the place of Stradella's 
nativity, ſuppoſing that he would naturally return thither for ſhelter, 
preferably to any other part of Italy. But after ſeeking him in 
vain for ſome. time in that city, they were informed that he 
and the lady were ſtill at Rome, where ſhe was regarded as his wife. 
Of this they communicated intelligence to their employer, aſſuring 
him of their determination to go through with the buſineſs they 
had undertaken, provided he would procure them letters of recom- 
mendation to the Venetian ambaſiador 'at Rome, to grant them an 
aſylum as ſoon as the deed ſhould be perpetrated. 

After waiting at Naples for the neceſſary letters and inſtructions, 
they proceeded to Rome, where, ſuch was the celebrity of Stradella, 
they were not long before they diſcovered his reſidence. But hear- 
ing that he was ſoon to conduct an oratorio of his own compoſition, 
in the church of St. John Lateran, in which he was not only to 
play, but to ſing the principal part; and as this performance was 
to begin at five o'clock in the evening, they determined to avail 
themſelves of the darkneſs of the night when he and his miſtreſs 
ſhould return home. 

On their arrival at the church, the oratorio was ds and the 
excellence of the Muſic and its performance, joined to the raprure 
that was expreſſed by the whole congregation, made an impreſſion 
and ſoftened the rocky hearts even of theſe ſavage beaſts, to ſuch a 
degree, as to incline them to relent; and to think that it would be 
a pity to take away the life of a man whoſe genius and abilities were 
the delight of all Italy. An inſtance of the miraculous povers of 
modern Muſic, ſuperior, perhaps, to any that could be well authen- 
ticated of the ancient. 

Both theſe aſſaſſi ns being equally affected by the performance, 
alike inclined to mercy, and accoſting him in the ſtreet when he 
quitted the church, after complimenting him upon his oratorio, 


confefled to him the buſineſs on which they had been ſent by the 


Venetian 
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Venetian nobleman, whoſe miſtreſs he had ſtolen; adding, that cham- 
ed by his Muſic, they had changed their minds; and then, adviſing 
him and the lady to fly to ſome place of ſafety as ſoon as poſſible, 
they determined to relinquiſh the reſt of the reward that was pro- 
miſed them, and tell their employer, that Stradella and his miſtreſs 
had quitted Rome the night before their arrival in that city. 

After this wonderful eſcape, the lovers did not wait for new 
counſel to quit Rome, but ſet out that very night for Turin, as a 
place moſt remote from their implacable enemy and his emiſſaries. 
And the aſſaſſins returning to Venice, told the enraged Venetian 
that they had traced the fugitives to Turin, a place where the laws 
being not only ſevere, but the difficulty of eſcaping fo much great- 
er than in any other part of Italy, on account of the garriſon, they 
ſhould decline any further concern in the buſineſs. This intelligence 
did not, however, incline the offended nobleman to relinquiſh his 
purpoſe, but rather ſtimulated him to new attempts : he therefore 
engaged two other aſſaſſins in his ſervice, procuring for them letters 
of recommendation from the Abbe d' Eftrade, at that time the 
French ambaſſador at Venice, addreſſed to the Marquis de Villars, 
ambaſſador from France to Turin. The Abbe d' Eſtrade requeſt- 
ing, at the deſire of the Venetian ambaſſador, protection for two 
merchants, who intended to reſide ſome time in that city, which 
being delivered by the new aſſaſſins, they paid their court regularly 


to the ambaſſador, while they waited for a favourable opportunity | 


to accompliſh their undertaking with ſafety, _ 

The Ducheſs of Savoy, at this time regent, having been inform- 
ed of the ſudden flight of Stradella and Hortenſia from Rome, and 
their arrival at Turin, and knowing the danger they were in from 
the vindictive ſpirit -of their enemy, placed the lady in a convent, 
and retzined Stradella in her palace as her Maeſtro di Capella. In a 
ſituation apparently ſo ſecure, Stradella's fears for his ſafety. began 
to abate ; till one day, at fix o'clock in the evening, as he was 
walking for the air, on the ramparts of the city, he was ſet upon 
by two ruffians, who each gave him a ſtab in the breaſt with a 
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dagger, and immediately flew to the houſe of the French ambaſſa- 
dors, as to a ſanctuary. 

The aſſault having been ſeen by amber of people who were 
walking in the ſame place, occaſioned ſuch an uproar in the city, 
that the news ſoon reached the Ducheſs, who ordered the gates to 
be ſhut, and the aſſaſſins to be demanded of the French ambaſlador ; 
but he inſiſting on the privileges granted to men of his function by 
the law of nations, refuſed to give them up. This tranſaction, 
however, made a great noiſe all over Italy, and M. de Villars wrote 
immediately to the Abbe d' Eſtrade to know the reaſon of the at- 
tack upon Stradella by the two men whom he had recommended ; 
and was informed, by the Abbe, that he had been ſurpriſed into a 
recommendation of theſe aſſaſſins by one of the moſt powerful of 
the Venetian nobility. In the mean time Stradella's wounds, though 
extremely dangerous, proved not to be mortal, and the Marquis de 
Villars having been informed by the ſurgeons that he would reco- 
ver, in order to prevent any further diſpute about the privileges of 
the corps diplomatique, ſuffered the aſſaſſins to eſcape 

But ſuch was the implacability of the enraged Venetian, that 
never relinquiſhing his purpoſe, he continued to have Stradella con- 
ſtantly watched by ſpies, whom he maintained in Turin. A year 
being elapſed after the cure of his wounds, and no freſh diſturbance 
happening, he thought himſelf ſecure from any further attempts 
upon his life. The Ducheſs Regent, intereſting herſelf in the 
happineſs of two perſons who had ſuffered ſo much, and who ſeemed 
born for each other, had them married in her palace. After which 
ceremony, Stradella having an invitation to Genoa to compoſe an 
opera for that city, went thither with his wife, determining to re- 
turn to Turin after the Carnival; but the Venetian being informed 
of this motion, ſent aſſaſſins after them, who watching for a favour- 
able opportunity, ruſhed into their chamber early one morning, and 
ſtabbed them both to the heart. The murderers having ſecured a 
bark, which lay in the port, by inſtantly retreating to it, een | 
from juſtice, and were never heard of more. 

This : 
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This tragical event muſt have happened conſiderably later than 
1670, the date that has been aſſigned to it by all the muſical wri- 
ters who have related the ſtory. For being in poſſeſſion of the 
drama which he ſet for Genoa previous to his murder, which is 
entitled La Forza dell Amor paterns, and dated Genoa MD cLXXvIII, 
it appears that the dedication of this opera to Signora Tereſa Rag- 
gi Saoli, was written by Stradella himſelf. And at the concluſion 
of the editor's advertiſement to the reader is the following eulogium 
on the compoſer of the Muſic : ba/tando il dirti, che il concerto di 
2 perfetta melodia fia valore d'un Aleſſandro, cio? del Signor Stradella 
riconoſciuto ſenza contraſts v il primo Apollo della Muſica : No- 
* thing further need be offered in defence of the work, than to ſay 
<« that it had received the advantage of the perfect melody and har- 
© mony of an Alexander, that is of Signor Stradella, indiſputably 
*« acknowldged to be the magnus Apollo of Muſic.“ 

This chapter being chiefly confined: to the ſubject of oratorios, 
as I am in poſſeſſion of the ſcore of the only compoſition of that 


kind which has come to my knowledge among the works of Stra- 


della, and which is generally believed to have ſaved this charming 
compoſer's life for ſome time by its effects on the hearts of the firſt 
aſſaſſins that were employed to murder him at Rome on the night 
of its performance, I ſhall be ſomewhat minute in my account of 
it, and liberal in extracts; as the Muſic is ſuperior to that of any 
fimilar production of the time. 

ORATORTIO di S. Gio. Battiſta, d 5, con firomenti, del Signor 
Aleſſandro Stradella. There is a ſinfonia or overture in four parts, 
conſiſting of three ſhort movements all in fugue, and the compoſi- 
tion very neat and clear ; but as the powers of the violin were at 
this time but little known, however ſuperior it may be to any thing 
of the kind by his cotemporaries, to exhibit a ſcore of it here 
would impreſs the admirers of modern ſymphonies with but little 
reverence for the inſtrumental Muſic of Stradella. 

The firſt ſcene opens with a ſhort recitative and air by St. John, 
in the counter-tenor clef, which unleſs ſung with expreſſion by a 
fine voice, would now have but little effect. Theſe are followed 
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by another ſhort recitative and a ſhort chorus of the Saint's diſci- 
ples, and then a dialogue between him and one of the chorus. 
After this we have a ſpirited ſong in eight parts; the accompani- 
ments being very ingeniouſly contrived, like Correlli's Concertos, 
for two violins and violoncello del concertino, and two violins, te- 
nor, and baſe del concerto grofſo. There is not much elegant or 
graceful melody in this ſong, but it is a very elaborate compoſition, 
and full of maſterly contrivance. 

After a ſhort recitative, there is a chorus in five parts, ſung by St. 
John's diſciples, which is truly admirable. It begins with eight 
or ten bars of excellent counterpoint, in which is a very early, if 
not the firſt, uſe of the extreme ſharp ſixth; and then burſts into 
a fugue on two excellent ſubjects, which are reverſed and other- 
wiſe admirably treated. Except Handel's, I never ſaw a better vo- 
cal chorus, for its length. Then follows a piece of flattering reci- 
tative, by the Confighere of Herod ; which is ſacceeded by a lively 
air on a ground-baſe by Herodia, his daughter. After which, on 
another ground-baſe, the Counſellor ſings an air of a graver caſt, 
in which are many ingenious, and then new and elegant paſſages. 
| To all theſe airs on a ground-baſe the voice has no other accom- 
paniment : for, as he meant that this baſe ſhould be diſtinctly heard, 
he not only leaves it clear and unloaded with harmony, but recom- 
mends the doubling it con tutti i baſſi del concerto graſſo. The 
next air, however, conſiſting of two movements, is very richly 
accompanied. It is ſung by Hexodia, and begins with a flow ſym- 
phony fugata 1 in four parts, admirably written, and when the voice 
comes in, is in five real parts. The ſecond movement is a kind of 
gavot, allegro, and is ſupported with ingenuity and. ſpirit, in fugue 
and :mitation, to the end. This kind of writing is certainly not 
dramatic; but though it is often Gothic and dull, in the hands 
of compoſers of limited abilities, yet, when a Cariſſimi, a Stradella, 
a Purcell, or a Handel writes a fugue on any ſubject, it becomes in- 
tereſting to every maſter and judge of good compoſition. 

Then follows a trio, by the Figha, Madre, and Con/ighere, in a 
very plealing Sicilian ſtyle, full of imitations, good harmony, and 
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contrivance. After which tliere is a magnificent bluſtering baſe 
ſong for Herod, à due cori. In the latter part of which there is a 
very buſy accompaniment for the two principal violins, while the 
baſe only fortifies the voice part in uniſon, or in the octave. This 
air is followed by a good chorus of two movements in fugues of 
four parts; and the firſt act ends with a duet between Herod and 
his daughter in triple time, of which the paſſages, though now 
antiquated, were ſufficiently new in the laſt century for Corelli, and 
other compoſers poſterior to Stradella, to adopt them. 

The ſecond part opens with a ſingle air, ſung by Herodia, not 
devoid of grace, at the time it was compoſed. But melody was 
then little cultivated ; for as ſcarce any movement, not in fugue, 
was deemed worth hearing by the critics of thoſe days, every ma- 
ſter thought it neceſſary to manifeſt abilities in that way which was 
moſt likely to increaſe his reputation. Yet, notwithſtanding the 
attention neceſſarily given to fugue and imitation at this time, Stra- 
della has introduced a greater variety of movement and contrivance 
in his oratorio, than I ever ſaw in any drama, ſacred or ſecular, of 
the fame period. The ſecond air in this act has a baſe in conſtant 
divißon, which contraſts well with the preceding air, and with the 
plain and fimple melody to which it is applied. _ 

The ſubſequent air accompanied by two violins in perpetual imita- 
tion, is on a ground-baſe, which, after ſeveral repetitions, is reverſed, 
and {till made ſubſervient to the original theme. There is a ſecond 
part to this air in a different meaſure, but ſtill upon a ground-baſe. 

In a duo between Herod and his daughter, the harmony, 
modulation, and contrivance, are ſo admirable, that I ſhall give 
part of it as a ſpecimen of the perfection to which this ſpe- 
cies of writing was brought by Stradella anterior to the produc- 
tions of Purcel, Clari, Steffani, and Aleſſandro Scarlatti,, whoſe road 
to fame he very much contributed to point out and ſmooth *. 

The air of Herod concertata, with ſix real inſtrumental parts, is 
ſpirited, clear, and maſterly. This oratorio riſes in merit the fur- 
ther we advance. The recitative is in general excellent; and there 
is ſcarce a movement among the airs. in. which genius, fkill, and 

See the plates at the end of this chapter. 
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ſtudy do not appear. This is the firſt work in which the proper 
ſharps and flats are generally placed at the clef. The modulation 
in the recitative, however, is leſs timid than that of Sradella's pre- 
deceſſors, and he neither thought it neceſſary to place flats nor 
ſharps at the clef of his recitative, nor to begin and end in one key; 
but let the ſentiments and paſſion of the words alone govern his 
modulation with the true ſpirit of declamation. 

After an animated and almoſt elegant duet, between St. John 
and Herodia, followed by a ſpirited air, I expected this oratorio 
would have ended with a chorus ; but found it terminated by a 
duet (7). | | 

Since Oratvrios have been enriched by the choruſes of Colonna, 
Aleflandro Scarlatti, Leo, Jomelli, and above all Handel, we are 
diſappointed whenever they do not abound ; as this ſpecies of dra- 
ma, in /ti/! life, is peculiarly calculated to diſplay the powers of 
harmony and reſources of a great compoſer ; for the performers be- 
ing allowed to read their parts, inſtead of acting them by memory, 
exempts the author of the Muſic from all fear of difficulty or com- 
plication, which might embarraſs the performer, and occaſion con- 
fuſion in the repreſentation. The early oratorios being intended 
for exhibition on a ſtage, had as few choruſes, and as ſhort and ſim- 
ple as an opera. Whether this ſacred drama was acted in the 
church of St. John Lateran, or no, does not appear; but long, fre- 
quent, and accompanied choruſes, ſeem not to have been thought 
neceſſary either by the poet or compoſer of this, in other reſpects, 
admirable oratorio. 

Intereſted and ſurpriſed as I was by the new and unexpected 
beauties of Stradella's compoſitions, compared with thoſe of his 
cotemporaries, it 1s to be feared that thoſe who have them not be- 
fore their eyes, or who only compare them with modern produc- 
tions, will think my account of this oratorio too long ; I ſhall 


(7) If the ſtory be true, as there is little 1676 ; as he is faid to have ſurvived the 
reaſon to doubt, of Stradella's long perſe- plan of his aſſaſſination, at Rome, two or 
cution and final murder, we may conclude three years, 
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therefore haſten to his other works, in which I find the germe of 


many favourite compoſitions that were produced long after the fa- 
tal cataſtrophe, which fo prematurely put an end to his exiſtence. 

It will, I hope, however, afford ſome ſatisfaction to curious col- 
lectors to be informed, that beſides Stradella's opera and oratorio, 
already mentioned, there are ſtill extant the following compoſitions 
of this excellent maſter: in the Muſeum Collection, No 126 5 
and 1272, Se nel ben (s); Se Fama Filli (t); Gode allor Tranquilla ; 
La Ragion. In Chriſt-church, Oxon : Fulmini quanto /a ; Ardo, 
ſoſpiro, e prango, duetti (u). In the poſſeſſion of Mr. Bailey, organ- 
iſt of Cheſter, and collected by the late Mr. Wright of that city, 
the traveller, who bequeathed them to the late Mr. Orme : Io che 
laſcero fur; non & al certo novitd; Riderete ſotto vedovo cielo; 
Ti Laſciero. In the Collection of the Academy of ancient Muſic : 
Clori fon fido amante, madrigal a 5. And in my own collection, 
tranſcribed from copies in the poſſeſſion of the late Dr. Pe- 
puch: Ecco ritorno a i pianti, a 3; Chi dira che nel veleno, duo; 
Piangete occhi dolenti, madrigal a 5. | 

The more I examine the works of this excellent artiſt, the more 
I am convinced that Purcell had made him his model ; not in de- 
tail, in order to imitate his paſſages, but general ſtyle of compoſi- 
tion. Purcell was extremely fond of writing upon a ground-baſe, 
a ſpecies of  chaconne, which the Italians call 2% coftretto, and 


the French 4aſſe-contrainte: and in Stradella's oratorio, it appears 


that more than half the airs in that admirable production are built 


upon a few bars or notes of baſe perpetually repeated. Purcell may 


have been ſtimulated to exerciſe his powers in ſuch confined and 
difficult enterprizes as themes, by viewing the works of an author 
who, according to tradition, was his greateſt fayourite ; but he has 
never made uſe of the ſame ground, or ſeries of notes, in any of his 


(s) In this air the natural and clear ſtyle 
of vocal melody appears, which was aiter- 
wards much improved by Hafle and Vinci. 

(2) Here Stradella ſeems to have fur- 
niſhed the comic motivo, which Pergoleſi af- 


terwards perfected in the duet of his Serwa . 


Padrona. 
(u) Theſe are full of ingenious imitations, 
elegant paſſages, and new expreflion of 


words and modulation, at the time they . 
were compoſed, S's 71% 
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numerous compoſitions of this kind; indeed, his ſubjects are not 
only new, but more pleaſing and difficult to work upon, than any 
of Stradella's, that I have ſeen (x). 

Beſides the legendary ſubjects which the lives of ſaints have fur- 
niſhed, there is ſcarcely an event in the ſacred writings, which 
during the laſt century did not give birth to an oratorio. San Tom 
maſo di Canturbia (Canterbury); Tommaſo More; and Maria 
Stuarda Regina di Scoxia, were likewiſe the ſubjects of ſeveral ora- 
torios, tragedies, and cantatas, in Italy, during the laſt century. 

In 1678, Giu/tizia ſpoſata alla pace, in the coronation of Solo- 
mon, dialogo per Muſica, Palermo. S. Agata, oratorio, ſung in 
the Imperial Chapel. | 

1679. J dolorefi pianti dell” anime dil purgatorio, oratorio, 
Vienna. 

1680. Ere/ia auvelenata, oratorio, Cremona. | 

After this time the title of oratorio, for a ſacred muſical drama, 
became general. | 

1681. La Luce nata al giuſto; 1682, L' Angelo cuſtode, Man- 
tua; 1683, Ber/abea, ſet by Don Gaſpar Torelli, at Imola %; 
1684, L' Annunciata, Modena; 1689, La Pieta trionfante nella 
naſcita del monarca Britanno, Modena; 1690, {I Martirio di S. 
Euſtachio; Eſter, ovvero la Caduta di Amanno, azione ſacra per 
Mufica, in Mantua; 1693, La ſanta Vergine Roſalia. And in 1695, 
another Eſter, at Bologna; 1699, Eręſia diſcacciata, Napoli; 1700, 
L' Innocenza rauvivata in Adamo pentito, at Todi. | 

The poet Pariati, who ſhared the imperial laurel with Apoſtolo 
Zeno, wrote three oratorios, about the beginning of the preſent 


century for the Emperor's Chapel, at Vienna ; the Jeſuit Ceva pro- 


duced fixteen or eighteen ; and Lelio Orſini many that were chief- 
ly performed and printed in Germany. 


(x) Writing and playing on à ground whoſe name was Giuſeppe, and who had a 


m to have been rendered very commoa 


pradiices in England, by Purcell's works and 
His imitators, about the beginning of the 


preſent century. 


(, Not the violiniſt Torelli, of Verona, 


brother, Felice Torelli, who publiſhed his 
Concertos 1709, con una paſtorale per il ſau- 
tiſima natale, on the death of his brother 
Joſeph. 


Bernino, 
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Berno, Balducci, Mazzei, Stellati, Bernini, and De Totis, 
were authors of a conſiderable number, which are ſpecified in 
Quadrio (z); as are thoſe of Maſſimi, Bergamori, Lemene, Bavie- 
ra, Gigli, and Bernardoni. After theſe the number that were writ- 
ten about the beginning of the preſent century, is prodigious. 
Arcangelo Spagna, in 1706, publiſhed fifteen oratorios, or melo- 
drammi ſacri, with a preliminary diſcourſe concerning this ſpecies 
of poetical compoſition, dedicated to his holineſs pope Clement XI. 
In the firſt parabolical oratorios, ſays Quadrio(a), allegorical 
and ideal perſonages were introduced, as Patience, Charity, Faith, 
Hope, &c. in the fame manner as in the ancient myſteries ; and ſome- 
times a mixture of real and imaginary characters: when our Saviour, 
the Holy Ghoſt, and even the ſupreme Being were introduced 
ſpeaking the language of mortals, and ſinging trivial and profane 
airs. This irreverend abuſe has, however, been reformed during 
the preſent century, in which oratorios have been written that are 


not, indeed, perfectly dramatic, but in which the interlocutors are 


rea] perſonages, who have been made to ſpeak with more reaſon, 
probability, and propriety than formerly. 
In Italy, oratorios are uſually divided into two parts only, in or- 


der that their performance may not exceed two hours; for being 


performed during divine ſervice, more time could not conveniently 
be allowed. Malateſta Strinati, and Giulio Ceſare Grazzini, both 
men of literary abilities, have, however, printed oratorios, the firſt, 
St. Adrian, in three acts, and the ſecond, St. George, in five. 
Apoſtolo Zeno has reduced his facred dramas within the limits of 
time and place, and written them in ſuch a manner that they may 
not only be ſung without action, but repreſented on a ſtage ; fo 
that if they were ſomewhat lengthened, and the ſeveral parts well 
caſt, they might reaſonably be called ſacred mujical tragedies. 

And ſuch, indeed, oratorios ought to be, even when {ung in ſtill 
life: as, when the laws of time and place are obſerved, the events 


(=) Storia & Ogni Pole, Tom. V. 498. (a) Ui ſupra. 
et ſeq. I | . 
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of the piece intereſting, and the characters well ſupported, the at- 
tention of the audience will be the more eaſily excited. Indeed, 


as theſe pieces are at preſent performed without action, the figures 
of the perſonages are not preſented to the eye, as in other dramas, 


but the ear. 
The interlocutors, ſays Spagna, ſhould not exceed five, nor be 


fewer than three, to prevent confuſion and laſſitude in hearing almoſt 
always the ſame voices. In the beginning of oratorios, the vocal 


parts were conſtantly of four different kinds: ſoprano, contralto, 


tenor, and baſe; and as it would be extremely ridiculous to give to 


a ſoprano voice, the part of St. Ilarion, or Paul the Hermit, unleſs 
ſome event were preſented which happened in their youth; and it 
would be equally abſurd to aſſign the part of St. Cecilia, or St. Ag- 
nes, to a baſe ; great care ſhould be taken, not to write the cha- 
raters or compoſe the Muſic, till it is known who are to perform 
the ſeveral parts. 
In the dramatic works of Apoſtolo Zeno there are ſeventeen ora- 
torios, all of which were originally ſet to Muſic by Caldara, except 
two: David by Porſile, and Exechia by John Bononcini, 1737. 


Zeno's oratorio of Siſara, ſet by Caldara, was performed in the 


Imperial Chapel, 1719. And the author himſelf fays, that the 
great favour which this drama enjoyed at Vienna, © was chiefly due 
to the compoſer of the Muſic, che mz ha ſervitò aſſai bene (b).” 
T his teſtimony is the more honourable for Caldara, as Apoſtolo 
Zeno, in general, joins with other learned Italians in complaints of 
the degeneracy and abuſe of Muſic. 

Metaſtaſio was author of eight ſacred dramas, which have been 
ſet by the greateſt maſters of modern times, but with more force 
and learning by Jomelli, perhaps, than any other; as he particular- 
ly ſtudied an elaborate choral ſtyle, and his long reſidence in Ger- 
many obliged him to a conſtant exerciſe in learned counterpoint; for 
which, though unjuſtly cenſured by his countrymen, he has acquired 
wreat reputation among the lovers of harmony, elſewhere (c). 


| Sant” 
(3) Lettera, xli. Tom, II. (5) 14 Paſfione di Gieſi Chrifto, of 
of 
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Sant Elena al Calvario was admirably ſet by Leo. His Muſic 


to Sacri orrori, is in the ſublime ſtyle, and equal in folemnity and 
effects to any thing of the kind that has perhaps ever been produced. 
This compoſition was admired by our exquiſite poet Gray, who firſt 
brought it to England. 

I have been more fortunate in finding the words than the Mu- 
ſic of the oratorios that were written during the laſt century. Next 
to that of Stradella, I Tr:onfo della Caſtitd, dedicated to Cardinal 
Ottoboni, and ſet to Muſic by Carlo Pallavicini, is the moſt ancient. 
The ſcore of this oratorio was brought to England by the late Mr. 
Wright of Cheſter, the traveller, and is now the property of Mr. 
Bailey, organiſt of that city. 

There were two compoſers of the name of Pallavicini: BeENnzpe T- 
To PALAVvICIN1, the elder, was a voluminous madrigaliſt, about 
the beginning of the laſt century. I have ſeen eight different books 
and ſcored ſeveral of his madrigals for five and fix voices, all pub- 
liſhed between the year 1595 and 1612 (4). There is no great va- 
riety of ſtyle, melody, harmony, or modulation, diſcoverable in 
theſe productions. They are all of one caſt and colour; and 
like the works of the chief part of his cotemporaries, breathe no 
enthuſiaſm, or ſpirit of invention; contented with the old and 
common harmonies and the few dry and fimple paſſages in melody 
which would admit of fugue and imitation, no azr, or ſymmetry of 
meaſure, was aimed at by the maſters of theſe times ; which rendered 
almoſt all their madrigals as like each other, as peas in the fame buſhel, 
or bullets of the ſame caliber. If the common track was ever quitted, 
it was not in ſearch of more beautiful or pleaſing melodies, hat 


difficult and elaborate contrivances in the texture of the parts, which 


afforded the ear but little amuſement, in proportion to the trouble 
it coſt the mind in diſentangling them. This ſpecies of compoſi- 


Metaſtaſio, was firſt ſet by Caldara, 17 30. 
Sant” Elena al Calvario, 1733. Giuſeppe 
riconoſciuto, 1733, Mufica di Porſile. Be- 
tulia liberata, 1734, Mufica di Giorgio 
Reuter. Gioas, 1737. La Morte d' Abel, 
1740, Muſica di D. Domenico Valentin. 
Per la Feftivita del Santiſimo Natale, Iſacco 


Figara del Redentore, 1740, Muſica di Pre- 
dieri. Bebulia liberata, Iſucco, & La Paſſi- 
one, have been ſince remarkably well 4.5 
Jomelli. | 
(4) Moſt of this author's works are pre- 


ſerved in Dr. Aldrich's Collection, Chriſt- 
church, Oxon. 
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tion was more calculated to gratify pedantry and ſurpriſe the eye, 
than excite paſſion, or delight the ear. 

CARLO PALLAVvICINI, the younger, began to flouriſh in 1666, 
when he compoſed Demetrio, his firſt opera for Venice. Between 
this period and the year 1687, he ſet twenty - one dramas for that 

city. The oratorio, mentioned above, muſt have been compoſed 
about the latter end of the laſt century, as the prelate to whom it 
is dedicated was not admitted into the conclave till 1689, at only 
twenty - four years of age. If Carlo Pallavicini, the author of this 
Muſic, ever had any genius, it was exhauſted when he ſet this ora- 
torio, which has neither invention nor learning to recommend it. 

The next oratorio, of which I have been able to find the Muſic, 


is entitled Maria Vergine addolerata, compoſed by FRancesco 


ANTONIO PisToccn1, of Bologna, one of the greateſt ſtage-ſingers 
of the laſt century, who began to flouriſh both as a compoſer and 
vocal performer about the year 1679. He was retained ſome time 
at the court of the Margrave of Brandenburg, as Maeſtro di Capella; 
but late in life, after eſtabliſhing a ſchool of finging at Bologna, 
which was continued by his ſcholar Bernacchi, he retired to a mo- 
naſtery, where he ended his days. 

There is no date to his oratorio, which is now before me ; but 
by the elegance and fimplicity of the ſtyle, it ſeems to have been 
produced about the end of the laſt century. Recitative now freed 
from formal cloſes and in poſſeſſion of all its true forms, in this 
production 1s extremely pathetic and dramatic ; and Piſtocchi ſeems 
a more correct contrapuntiſt than the generality of opera ſingers 
| the demon of compoſition ſeizes at a period of their lives, 
when it is too late to begin, and impofiible to purſue ſuch ſtudies 
eftectually, without injuring the cheſt, and neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of the voice. * 

This oratorio has neither overture nor chorus. The 1 
are an Angel, the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalen, and St. John. As 
a ſpecimen of Piſtocchi's ſtyle, on the next plates I ſhall preſent the 
reader with the firſt air of Mary Magdalen, in which, at this mark + 
a paſſage occurs that Corelli, in the ſaraband of his-eleventh concer- 

2 to, 
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to, and Geminiani in ' Gently touch the warbling lyre,” have 
uſed as their own property. 

At the termination of this oratorio, which- is truly pathetic and 
ſolemn, all the degrees of the diminution of ſound are uſed : as pia- 
no, piu piano, pianiſſimo, equivalent to the — calandb, and 
ſmorzando, of the preſent times. 

The oratorio of Sf; Bajil, compoſed about thiy time, by PAoLo 
CoLoNNA, is come to my hand, from the ſame collection, by the 
favour of Mr. Bailey. It was a diſppointment to me, not to find 
in this compoſition any choruſes; as it was natural to expect, 
from ſo learned a contrapuntiſt, that they would have been 
excellent. There is, indeed, but little melody or expreſſion in the 
ſongs, which are almoſt all upon ſubjects that have been long ren- 
dered common and vulgar by "fre uent uſe. Great learning, ſtudy, 
and experience, indeed, appear throughout this compoſition ; but 
not the genius, facility, and expreſſion of Stradella, Whom Colonna 
ſurvived at leaſt twenty years. | 

In the manuſcript oratorio of Aus. SCARLATTI, which I 
4 in the archives of the Chieſa nuova, at Rome, there is an 
admirable overture, in a ſtyle totally different from that of Lulli, 
which, at this time, was the general model for all Europe. The 
modulation and expreſſion of the recitatives, many of which are 
accompanied with interſtitial ſymphonies, are admirable, and ſuch 
as might be expected from a man of his original, bold, and culti- 
vated genius, who always diſdained inſipidity, and the common 
paſſages of the times. The airs are almoſt all pathetic, as the ſub- 
ject required, and richly accompanied. A cavitina is given * 
ſpecimen on the following plates. 

Among the ſongs of a different caſt, Dy is one, ate 
by a trumpet, in which the beauties and true genius of that inſtru- 
ment have been ſtudied, and all its defects avoided, by uſing only 
the key-note, the ſecond, third, and fifth of the key, all which are 
alternately ſaſtained ſo long, that if the fourth and ſixth had been 
equally employed, the harmony would have been intolerable.  _- 

Joux Boxoncini compoſed many oratorios before he arrived 
in England. I found one in the archives of S. Girolamo della Ca- 


rita, 
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rita, at Rome, with his name to it, which, by its ſimplicity, ſeems 
to have been one of his firſt productions. The ſharps and flats of the 
recitatives are written at the cleft ; the inſtrumental parts are thin, 


and ſeldom have any thing to do but in the ſymphonies and ritor- 


nels, in which great uſe. is made of the violoneello, which was his 
inſtrument. It has but two acts or parts, which is the caſe with 
all the Italian oratorios ; as at the end of the firſt; there uſed to 
be a ſermon, or diſcourſe in proſe, which is printed with the firſt 
oratorio dell” Anima, e del Corpo. The overture has but two move- 


ments like thoſe of Lulli ; andit-ſeems as if Handel had-been-the 


firſt to introduce the minuet, or final air; in his firſt oratorio there 
is none. Alexander Scarlatti was a much more elaborate writer, and 
gave more movement to his baſſes, and to all his inſtrumental 
parts, than Bononcini, who continued during his whole life a 
friend to the voice, and a lover of ſimplicity. Though there were 


frequently, in in the firſt oratorios, ſhort ehoruſes in plain coun- 


ter point, I ſeldom find any in thoſe of the latter end of the laſt cen- 
tury, and the beginning of preſent; each act uſually ending 


with a duet: ſo that it ſeems as if we were not only obliged to s 


Handel for the beſt choruſes that were ever compoſed, accompanied 


by inſtruments, but for the having any choruſes at all. 3 
There is no compoſer of oratorios, anterior to Handel, of whoſe | 


choruſes I have any great expectations, except Caldara; who, from 
his other productions, which are come to my knowledge, ſeems to 
have been admirably qualified for enriching choral compoſitions 
with harmony, contrivance, great effects, and every ſpecies of learn- 


ing which renders this elaborate ſtyle of compoſition grand and | 


majeſtic in its public performance, and curious and — — to 
the ſtudent, in his private ſtudies. 


Though Caldara ſet fifteen of Apoſtolo ans s oratorios, ld 
ſeveral that were written by other poets, I have never been able to 


procure a complete ſcore of any one of them ; which I the more 


wiſhed to do, as, upon a peruſal of the words of the ſacred dramas of 


Apoſtolo Zeno, and Metaſtaſio, there appear to be choruſes in them all. 
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In the Oratorio of Santa Caterina du Siena. 
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Of the OrrRxA Bur rA, or Comic-opera, and Intermexzi, or muſical 
Interludes, during the ſeventeenth Century. 


T was the opinion of Muratori (e), that a muſical drama or farce, 
called L' Anfparnaſo, written and ſet by the celebrated Orazio 
Vecchi, and acted and printed at Venice, 1597, was the origin of 
the OPERA BUFFA, or comic-opera, in Italy; and that learned 


antiquary ſeems implicitly to have founded his opinion upon the 


author's own words; who, in the preface, ſays, that his perform- 
ance is an accoppiamento di Comedia e di Mufica, non piu ftato fatto, 
ch io mi ſapbia, da aliri, e forje non iniaginato - A union of co- 
*« medy and Muſic, never attempted, to his knowledge, nor per- 
** haps ever thought of before.” The ſeveral Italian ſtates being 
under difterent governments, and having but little communication 
with each other, may account for Orazio Vecchi's ignorance of any 


attempt at a muſical drama before; but Muratori, in later times, 


ſhould have known what every ſtranger is able to learn trom the 
general regiſter of dramas of every kind in the Drammaturgia di 
Lioni Allacci, that beſides the Sacriizio of Beccari, ſet to Muſic by 
Alfonſo Viola, at Ferrara, in 1555, there are innumerable mutical dra- 
mas upon record of a higher date than / Anfiparnaſs of Orazio Vecchi: 
as I PAZZzI Au ANTI, rappreſentata in Mufica in Venezia, 15693 
La Pok SIA RAPPRESENTATIVA, componimento per Mufica, Ven. 
1574; La TRAGEDIA, eomponimento, Poeſia di Frangipani, Mufi- 
ca di Claudio Merula, Ven. 1574 {f) ; La PoESLlA RAPPRESEN= 
TATA, componimento. Muficale cantato in Venezia, ! anno 1578; 


(% La Perfetta Poeſſa, lib. iii. cap. 4. event: ſome tell us, that Zarlino ſet a dra» 


(f) This was p rformed before Henry III. 
of France, in his way back to Poland, and 
is often called the firſt talian opera. The 
perſonifying tragedy, comedy, and poetry, 
in the entertainments given to th s prince, 


accounts for the confuled nairations of that 


ma to Muſic on this occation, which is very 

robable, as no leſs than fifteen pieces, in 
Fain and Italian verſe, were written by va- 
rious authors to celebrate the arrival, or for 
the entertainment, of this royal gueſt, 
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It RR SALAMONE, rappreſentatione Muficale, cantata in Ven. 
1579 (s); Pace, E VITTORIA, rappreſentazion cantata in Mu- 
fica, in Ven. 1580; PaLLape, componimento per Mufica, in 
Venezia, 1581 ; and IL Fioke, rappreſentazione cantata in Mu- 
fica, Ven. 1582, &c. moſt of which were probably ſung to the 
ſame kind of Muſic as Vecchi's Comedia Armonica ; but to none 
of them can the title of opera be accurately given, as they all pre- 
ceded the invention of narrative melody, or recitative, which, in 
my opinion, can only conſtitute an opera ſerious or comic. 

As this muſical drama ſeems to have eſcaped the notice of many 
Italian writers on the theatre, and as the Muſic has never been ex- 
amined by the reſt, it renders a diſcuſſion of the ſubje& neceſſary. 
And in order to give a clear idea of the kind of Muſic to which 
this comedy, which now lies before me, was r I ſhall ſcore a 
ſcene of it for the ſatis faction of my readers (5). | 

The Muſic of this piece is printed in five ſeparate parts, which 
are all employed throughout, even in the prologue, which in mo- 
dern times, is uſually a mono/ogue. So that each ſcene is nothing 
more than a five- part madrigal in action: for though the whole is 
in meaſure, and in five parts, yet all the characters never appear on 
the ſtage together, except in the /inale or laſt ſcene. There are 
excellent wooden cuts at the beginning of every ſcene, by which the 
number of perſons employed in it, and their principal buſineſs appear. 


Drammatis Perſon. 


124 


Prologue. Lucius, a young man in love wich Iſabella 
Pantaloon, an old man. Captain "Thiſtle, a Spaniard. 
Little Peter, his ſervant. A Burgamaſk Buffoon. 


Hortenſia, a courtezan. 


Lelius, a young lover. 
Niſa, beloved by Lelius. 
Doctor Graziano. 


(g) This drama may be well called an 
oratorio. 

() It is neither mentioned by Creſcim- 
beni, nor in the Drammaturgia; and though 
Walther gives a liſt of twelve works which 
Orazio Vecchi printed between the year 
1580 and 1613, the Anfparnaſo is not in- 
cluded. Nor is it enumerated among this 


Jews. 


Iſabella, beloved by Lucius. 
Frulla, ſervant to Lucius. 
Pickle, ſervant to Pantaloon. 


15 


author” s works by his ſcholar, our r country- 


man, Peacham. Vecchi ranked very high 
among the compoſers of his time ; and, ac- 
cording to Santarelli, was the firſt who uſed 
the B quadro or H, not merely to expreſs 
the ſound B natural in the diatonic ſcale, 
to which it had till then been wholly con- 
fined ; but as a moveable character, 2 * 
ca 


- 
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In the cut preceding the prologue, and ſeveral ſcenes of the 
piece, as only one figure is repreſented, though the Muſic is in five. 
parts, the other four muſt have been ſung behind the ſcenes. 

And as there is nothing like a ſolo air, or recitative, in the whole 
performance, it appears that the drama had not yet got out of the 
trammels of fugue, imitation, and perpetual chorus; and that fo 
much of the church ſtyle was ſtill preſerved as to render modula- 
tion equivocal, and the keys difficult to determine by any rules in 
preſent uſe. The time, too, is as unmarked and doubtful as the 
modulation; and what little melody there is, by being divided 
among ſo many parts in diſſimilar motion loſes its effect, and muſt 
have rendered the words unintelligible even to the natives of Italy, 

As there is no overture to this or any of the firſt. mufical dramas, 
we may ſuppoſe that the prologue ſupplied its place. Indeed, no 
part for an inſtrument of any kind is printed throughout the piece; 
conſequently, as there was no orcheſtra, there could be no ſym- 

phonies or ritornels to the ſongs, or rather choruſes, of each ſcene. 
 - Every movement throughout this drama begins in common time, 
and very ſeldom changes into triple meaſure. There are no bars; 
or flats and ſharps at the clef. But though it is very ſeldom that 
any other fign-than that for common time appears: as C, or 
yet I am convinced that the meaſures muſt frequently have been 
changed, by agreement, in the performance, to make melody of 
ſome paſſages practicable; which, though extremely difficult and 
unmeaning in common time, become eaſy, pleaſing, and expreſſive 
in triple. And it is not perhaps ſo much from the change of ſtyle 


and general caſt of the melody, that we have loſt the expreſſion of 


old Mulic, as from our ignorance of the time, not only of the 
movements, but of the notes themſelves, to which great latitude 
muſt frequently have been given in the performance; though the 
compoſers had not diſcovered the art of expreſſing this latitude by 
the different characters or technical terms, which have ſince become 
general. The fragment of a ſcene, inſerted on the following 
plates, though in five parts, is taken from a ſoliloguy. If the 
cable to any other ſound: that had-t been al- | wer of reſtoring to its 1 pitch ! in 
tered by a flat or a ſharp, which it has the * 2 

Vor. IV. | author 
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author had ſtrictly compoſed in plain counterpoint, the effect might 
have been pleaſing, though ridiculous. When a ſingle key of an 
organ is preſſed down, as many ſounds are produced as there are 
ſtops out; 10 that when the diapaſon, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, 
and tierce are out, we have, for each note that is ſtruck, uniſon, 
octave, fifth of the octave, double octave, and its ſharp third. Fon- 
tenelle, in his Hiſtory of the French Theatre, — an account of 
the myſtery, or Comedy f the Paſſion, written by the biſhop, of 
Angers about the middle of the fifteenth century, tells us, that 
0 this piece Was a kind of opera; for after the baptiſm of our Sa- 
« viour, God the father ſpeaks, and it is recommended that his 
*« ſpecch ſhould: be. pronounced very audible and diſtinly and at 
«once with three voices, treble, -counter-tenor, and baſe, all well 
Cin tune, and in this harmony the whole ſcene which follows ſhould + 
« be. ſung.” Orazio Vecchi ſuppoſing himſelf the inyentor of 
this harmonious ſpeech, did not know- what high authority there | 
was for the practice: however, not content with a triple union, 
for one of his characters, his interlocutors had all polyphonic voices; 
which, by his guintuple alliance, rendered the: voice of pack indi- 
vidual performer a. full organ. 2 
Vecchi lived in an age when an eee Py PEW: 2 imi- 
tation was irreſiſtible. In ſcenes of dialogue ſuch contrivances 
might have been turned to account ; but there is little diverſity of 
ſtyle or movement from the beginning to the end of the piece. The 
language is in general Modeneſeand not intelligible even to many Italians. 
By comparing theſe ſpecimens with thoſe given of the narrative 
or recitative ſtyle, for a ſingle voice, from Emilio del Cavaliere, Ja- 
copo Peri, Giulio Caccini, and Claudio Monteverde, the legiſlators 
of dramatic Muſic, it appears that Muratori has been guilty of two miſ- 
es in his account of Orazio Vecchi's muſical comedy: firſt, in 4 
2 Wppoüng it to have been the earlieſt of the kind that was wholly - 
ſung from the beginning to the end, without any mixture of decla. 
mation, as inſtances have been produced of eight anterior pieces of 
the ſame kind; ſecondly, in imagining that Rinuccini took this 
drama for a model, as the dramas which Emilio del Cavaliere ſet © 
for Florence ſo. cxtly as the . 1597 ede him an crample of a2 
| 6 "ExTRAcT 
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Extract from the Anfi — of HorazioVecchi. 1597, 127 
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ſpecies of Muſic much more dramatic than the madrigal ſtyle of 
Vecchi, which was preciſely that which Rinuccini and his learned 
Florentine friend wiſhed to avoid. 

When and where the firſt opera buffa was performed, in ftilo re- 
citativo, I have not been able to aſcertain, There was a mixture 
of comic characters in almoſt all the muſical dramas of the laſt cen- 
tury ; however, in 164, ſoon after the introduction of ſerious ope- 
ras upon the Venetian ſtage, we find the comic-opera of La Finta 
paxga, written by Claudio Strozzi, and ſet by Sacrati, and La Nin- 


fa avara, written and ſet to Muſic by Benedetto Ferrari, in the lift 


of the muſical dramas of that year. And among thoſe performed 
at Rome and Bologna, about the ſame time, though the Muſic 
is not eaſy to find, the words have been preſerved in' many col- 
lections of poems. The famous opera of Orontea, firſt ſet by 
Ceſti 1649, as mentioned elſewhere, was a tragi- comedy; as 
was the opera of {Er:/mena ſet by Cavalli in 1655, of which 
alſo an ample account with ſpecimens of the Muſic have been given, 
But at this time, air, which was ſcarcely ſeparated from recitative, 
had not two diſtinct characters, as at preſent, for ſerious and comic 
purpoſes ; for the ſubjects of comic-operas, during the laſt century, 
were ſeldom ſo farcical as thoſe of modern burlettas, and therefore 
were leſs likely to ſuggeſt ſuch gay, groteſque, and frolickſome 
meaſures (i). Indeed, we learn but little of the burletta Muſic of 
Italy till the comic-operas of Latilla, Ciampi, and Galuppi, were 
performed on our ſtage, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
hereafter. 
| Intermedi or Intermez24. 

The ancient Romans frequently had /atire performed between 

the acts of their regular comedies ; and theſe were afterwards ex- 


hibited as farces, at the end of pious pieces (#). 


(i) Tragi-comedies in Muſic had a very 


. early admiffion on the ſtage at Bologna, 


during the laſt century: as Andromeda Tra- 


| Ficomedia, ſet by Girolamo Giacoubbi, Mac- 
iiro di Capella of 8. Petronio, and founder 


of the academy de Filomuſi in that city, was 
performed in 1610, and Amore vuol gioven- 
tu, Scherzo drammatico, at Viterbo, 1659 ; 
M. fica di Giambatiſta Mariani, 1659. But 


the only real burlettas, which I hare met 


with, are Girello, Dramma burleſen, ſet by 

Piſtocchi, 1672, which was repreſented at 

Venice by little figures of wax ; I dri Dio- 

geni, Drammd burleſea per Mufica,and Agrip- 

pina in Baja, Scherzo Prammatico per Mu- 

fica, were both performed at Ferrara, 1687+ 
(4) See Ar Tom. V. p. 43. 
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The mimes at firſt ſupplied the place of choruſes in Roman dra- 
mas; and to theſe ſucceeded /ingimg, according to Diomede (7). Of 
what this ſinging conſiſted, is not known, as none of the ſongs are 
come. down to us ; but it. is natural to imagine it to have been a 
ſpecies of cantata, reſembling perhaps the ancient ſcolia of the Greeks, 
written upon ſome.moral ſubject. 

Ihe modern Romans or Italians can deduce all their dramatic 
cuſtoms and characters in a regular ſeries from their anceſtors, ex- 
cept Muſic in counterpoint. And in their moſt early attempts at 
theatrical exhibitions in the vulgar tongue, they had intermex zi be- 
tween the diviſions of each piece. In many of the moſt ancient 
myſteries that were declaimed without Muſic, hymns or pſalms 
were ſung between the acts, and printed with theſe pieces. And 
in their firſt regular comedies, they had ſinging and inſtrumental 
Muſic between the acts. Creſcimbeni (m) ſays, that in a farce 
written by Damiano, and printed 15 19, there were verſes in ottava 
rima prefixed to every act, which were ſung to the ſound of the 
lyre or guitar, by a perſonage called Orpheus, who had no other 
employment. At other times a madrigal was ſung between the 
acts, under the title of chorus, in imitation of the ancient comic 
writers, who introduced ſinging and Muſic between the acts in the 
time of Horace inſtead of the choruſes, which the Greeks had to 
their comedies as well as tragedies. Each act of the old Italian 
comedies had an argument or prologue, and ſometimes both. In 
the old myſteries this argument or prologue was always ſpoken or 
ſung by an Angel : Angelo nunz10. 

Short pieces, called Intermezz1 in Muſica, preceded operas in 
air and recitative, near fifty years (2). Quadrio, however, ſays that 
they were at firſt only madrigals and canzonets (o). And adds, 
that in later times, recourſe was had to intermedij or madriale be- 
tween the acts of a play or opera, chiefly when the principal piece 
was feeble, or the IS not of the firſt claſs. 


( Lib. vi. tions Intermedij by Giambatiſta Strozzi, in 


(m) Coment. Vol. I. p. 197. a comed called 11 Comodo, by Landi, print- 
(n) Riſorgimento d' Italia, Tom. II. p. ed at Flären 0 149. b 


2377+ But uadrio, Tom, III. p. 83, men- (o) Tom. V. p-. 503. 
3 In 
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In a book entitled Deſcrigione deg Intermedii, for the arrival of 
the arch-duke of Auſtria, in Florence, 1569, © compoſed by the 
* moſt learned aud ingenious Aleſſandro Striggio, . nobiltſims gen- 
* tiluomo,” as he is called in the * theſe intermezzi are mere 
madrigals J. 

Inter mezzi were written for the Aminta of Taſſo, and printed 
with ſeveral editions of that celebrated paſtoral; as were thoſe writ- 
ten by Guarini himſelf for his Paſtor fido. And theſe, as well as 
the Intermexxi of the Filli di Sciro of Bonatelli, printed 1619, were 
nothing but ſimple madrigals. The public, however, being ſoon 
tired of theſe eventleſs and inactive choruſes, more animated ſcenes 
of humour and character werè inſtituted in their ſtead. 

But they do not ſeem always to have been confined to ſubjects 
of low humour and buffoonery: in 1623, L' Amoroſo Innocenza, a 
tragi-comic paſtoral was acted at Bologna, con g Intermezz1 della Co- 
ronazione di Apollo, per Dafne convertita in Lauro, written by the 
author of the piece. The Muſic of the intermezzi was compoſed 
by Ottaviano Vernizzi, organiſt of the church of S. Petronio, in 
the ſame city. | 

However, buffoon intermezzi in Muſic were in high favour dur- 
ing the early part of the preſent century. What they were at Ve- 
nice about the year 1721 is very well deſcribed by Mr. Wright, a 
good judge of Muſic {q }. 

„The intermezzi, or intermediate performances, which they 
* have in ſome of their ſmaller theatres between the acts, are very 
* comical in their way, which is ſomewhat low, not much unlike 
the farces we ſee ſometimes on our ſtage. They laugh, ſcold, 
* imitate other ſounds, as the cracking of a whip, the rumbling 
* of a Chariot wheels, and all to Muſic. Theſe intermezzi are in 
* recitatruvo and ſong, like the operas. But ſuch entertainments, 
between the acts of an opera, ſimilar in the manner but different 
in ſubject, ſeem to interrupt the unity of the piece itſelf. And 


7 ) Aleſſandro Striggio's compoſitions are often cited by Morley in his Introduction. 


were in great favour in tle during the (q) Travels into Italy, Vol. I, printes 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; and his works 1730» | 
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jf they will have ſuch mirth excited, it ſhould ſeem better at the 
*« end of the performance, as the petite prece in France, and the 
« farces, with us, after a ſerious drama.” 

A collection of theſe ſcenes, or little dramas, was publiſhed at 
Amſterdam, in two volumes, 1723, at which time few operas 
would go down without this coarſe ſauce. Indeed, their favour 
continued increaſing in Italy, for more than ten years after this pe- 
riod, as I find Pertici and Yozzi employed at Rome in the year 
1732, to ſing in the intermezzi of the operas of Berenice and Cajo 
Fabrizio, ſet by Sarro and Haſſe ; and about the year 1734, was 
firſt performed at Naples, the celebrated intermezzo of La Serva 
Padrona, ſet by Pergoleſi, which, ſixteen years after, made ſo many 
converts to Italian Muſic in France, and gave birth to Rouſſeau's 
excellent Lettre ſur la Muſique Francoiſe, and to diſputes which 
are not yet ended. But this charming Muſic, which all the reſt 
of Europe ſo much admired, was ſo little noticed in Italy during 
its firſt performance, that the name of the Serva Padrona, as an 
intermezzi ſet by the celebrated Pergoleſi, is not to be found in the 
laſt edition of the Drammaturgia accreſciuta e continuata fino al 
anno, 1755! 

It ſeems, however, as if Pergoleſi's ſucceſs in this little muſical 
farce had been the deſpair of all his brethren ; for we hear of no 
more intermexxi after the year 1734, about which time they ſeem 
to have been ſuperſeded in favour of dancing, and indeed of good 
taſte, to which theſe farces, however comic the words, and inge- 
niouſly ſet, acted, and ſung, muſt have been always offenfive. 
Rouſſeau has well obſerved, that when the action of a drama is 
interrupted, either by an intermezzo, a dance, or any other amuſe- 
ment foreign to the principal ſubject of the piece, every art becomes 
independent, and the intereſt of the audience entirely annihilated. 
For this reaſon, ſays he, the Italians have at length baniſhed comic 
intermezzi from their opera : for however agrecable, piquant, and 
natural ſuch ſpectacles may be in themſelves, they are fo ill placed 
in the middle of a tragic aCtion, that the two pieces mutually de- 
ſtroy preceding effects, as the one can only intereſt at the expence 
of the other. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP, Mu. 


Of CANTATAs, er narrative Cbamber-Mufic. 


HE ſecular Muſic of Italy, has never been in an abſolute 
rude ſtate for more than two centuries. It has beeen bur- 
niſbing during that period, but can hardly be ſaid to have wanted 
a file, On the contrary, ours, and that of every other part of Eu- 
rope, a hundred years ago wanted a raſp, a pruning-knife, a pair of 
ſheers, a mattock, and a ſpade. Indeed, that of Germany before 
Keyſer, of France before Lulli, and of England before Purcell, 
wanted every thing which cultivation, imitation, and a total change 
of ſtyle have ſince given it. 25 | ; 

As cantatas were firſt ſuggeſted by the muſical recitation of the 
opera in which the-chief events were related in recitative ; in like 
manner they received ſeveral progreſſive changes during the laſt 
century, previous to their perfection. Firſt, they conſiſted, like 
opera ſcenes, of little more than recitative ; with frequent formal 
cloſes, at which the finger, either accompanied by himſelf or an- 
other performer on a ſingle inſtrument, was left at liberty to ſhew 
his taſte and talents. | 

The next change was in having a ſingle air, generally in triple 
time, diſtin& from the recitative, and repeated to different ſtanzas 
after each narrative part of the poem, like modern ballad airs. At 
this time the term Da Capo not being in uſe, the air was written 
over again, as often as it was wanted, ſometimes in exactly the ſame 
notes, but more frequently, with little changes and embelliſhments 
to the ſame baſe, and to different ſtanzas. 

It has been ſaid (7), that * Da Capo is a new invention; that it 
ce was unknown to Colonna in 1688, and was firſt uſed by Aleſſan- 
* dro Scarlatti, in his Theodora, 1693; and that in 1715, there 
« was not an air without it in Gaſparini's opera of J Tartara 


(7) Traiti du Melodrame, p- 142+ note *, 
* alla 


1 
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«© alla China.” But this chronology is by no means exact, as may 
be proved in the cantatas as well as operas of the laſt century. 

In Ceſti's opera of Orontea, performed at Venice 1666, there are 
frequent returns to particular portions of the airs, more indeed in 
the manner of a refrein or burden, than Da Capo, or Rando; but 
in the opera of Enea, performed at Genoa 1676; in that of Aurora, 
ſet by Zanetti, and performed in the ſame city 1678, there is a 
conſtant Da Capo, or return to the firſt part of each ſong. And 
this is a more carly period than that of any opera that I have found ſet 
by Aleſſandro Scarlatti. The practice ſeems to have begun about 
the year 1660; and in 1661, I find it ſometimes uſed in the opera 
of Clearco, ſet by Tenaglia, and performed at Rome. In the mo- 
tets, à voce ſola, di Monferrato, printed 1673, Da Capos occur; 
about which time it grew frequent; and before 1680, it appears to 
have been in conſtant uſe. | 

It has been obſerved, that madrigals for voices alone, and after- 
wards for inſtruments in uniſon with the ſeveral vocal parts, con- 
ſtituted the chief Muſic .that was performed in the chamber, and 
in private concerts, till ſolo ſongs, accompanied by a lingle inſtru- 
ment, were brought into favour .by Caccini and his imitators, in 
Italy and other parts of Europe. | 

Giulio Caccino detto Romano tells us, in 1615, that though he 
was born at Rome, he had ſpent thirty-ſeven years at Florence, 
and had begun to ſing ſolo ſongs in his plain but expreſſive man- 
ner, in oder to make the words more intelligible than they were 
in the madrigals and motets of the times. He does not ſeem to 
claim the invention of rrecitative, though it is given to him by the 
poet Grillo, who, in a letter of thanks to him for the admirable 
manner in which he had ſet ſome of his poems, particularly 7 Pie- 
tofi affetti, which had been ſung betoi& the pope, and ſome other 
madrigals of his writing, ſays, “we are indebted to you for the 
« jnvention of a new ſpecies of Mulic ; for / aging without air, or 
* rather ſor a melodious kind of ſpeech, called recitaitve, which is 
** noble and elevated, neither mangling, torturing, nor deſtroying 
the life and ſenſe of the words, but rather enforcing their energy 
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* and ſpirit. This moſt beautiful manner of ſinging is your own, 
* and perhaps a lucky recovery of the ancient and long loſt method 
* of ſinging uſed by the Greeks and Romans ; an idea in which I 
am the more confirmed, by hearing the beautiful paſtoral of Ri- 
„ nuccini ſung to your Mulic ; which all thoſe who complain of 
the abſurdity of a/ways ſaving in chorus, even in dramatic poetry 
and repreſentation, agree to admire. In ſhort, this new Muſic is 
now univerſally adopted by all perſons of good ears and taſte ; 
from the courts of Italian princes it has paſſed to thoſe of Spain, 
„France, and other parts of Europe, as I am aſſured from un- 


« doubted authority (s).” l 


In the ſecond volume of Doni's works is inſerted (7) a diſcourſe, 
ſent by Giovanni de” Bardi, to Giulio Caccini, upon the Mujic of 
the ancients, and the art of ſinging. It diſcovers the author's great 


reading, but conveys little other information. Indeed, the parade of 
having ſtudied the Muſic of the ancients is always more likely to gra- 
tify the vanity of a ſuperficial Dilettante, than augment the uſeful 
ſcience of an able profeſſor. Caccini, I think, muſt have been a 
young ſtudent indeed, to be dazzled by ſuch learning ; when, in 


order to recommend ſimplicity to him, Bardi fays, that in the 
many hundred ſongs compoſed by the great muſician Olimpus, he 
never touched more than four ſtrings of his lyre (4). 

The reader may perhaps be curious to know what kind of Mu- 
fic it was that Caccini, the beſt ſinger of the laſt century, produced; 
particularly, as he is ſaid by Doni, Bardi, and all the Florentine 
writers and muſical reformers, to have been the chief inventor of 
that grace and refinement in compoſing and finging monodie, mono- 
logues, or ſingle ſongs, which had been adopted hy perſons of taſte 
all over Italy. And being in poſſeſſion ' not only of his opera of 
Euridice, printed in ſcore at Venice 1615, but of his N ove Mui. 


(s) This _ is * r6es; that the author, fond as he was of the Spar- 
) Page 23 tan cuſtoms, wiſhed, in 1mitation of their 
(2) The — Jean Jacque] Rouſſeau did treatment of Timotheus, to cut the ſuper- 
me the honour to ſend me an air of his own numerary firings of every lyre, to his own 


compoſition, Sur trois notes. But this was ſtandard in this trichord. ong. 


an experiment, and ſent as a curioſity; not 
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che, or new Compoſitions for the Voice, publiſhed likewiſe in that 
city the fame year, I ſhall give ſpecimens from this laſt work, 

upon which a judgment may be formed of the juſtice with which 
theſe praiſes were beſtowed ; and a compariſon made between his 
Muſic and that of his predeceſſors and cotemporaries, as well as 
modern productions. 

Two things ſeem likely to happen in the peruſal of this Muſic : 
thoſe who are acquainted with the operas of Lulli, will find a great 
ſimilarity between his ſtyle and that of Caccini ; and contrapun- 
tiſts will ſoon diſcover, that however his melody was admired at 
the time, the compoſition is neither correct, nor ingenious (x). We. 
muſt therefore aſcribe ſome of its ſucceſs to fimplicity,.poetry, and 
expreſſion ; and the reſt to that ſpirit of party againſt madrigali/ts, 
and the authors and admirers of other kinds of full and learned Mu- 
ſic, which at this time ran high in Italy. 

Though we are now inclined to wonder how pleaſing effects 
could be produced by ſuch ſimple, unadorned, and almoſt unac- 
companied melodies ; yet, when we conſider what raptures were 
long after excited in France by a ſimilar Muſic in the operas of 
Lulli, our wonder will ceaſe ; particularly, if we recolle& that the 
paſſages of taſte and embelliſhment, which. are now antiquated and 
vulgar, were then new and elegant; and that the expreſſion of the 
Muſic of this period i in Italy is ſo entirely loſt that, like a dead lan- 
guage, no one is certain how it was pronounced. 

The firſt detached narration that I have found, in /#:/o recitativa, 
is the Lamento di Didone, or complaint of Dido, in a work entitled 
Le Myufiche del Cavalier Sigiſmondo d' India, lib. v. printed in Venice 
1623, folio. This ſtory, as well as the Lamentation of Faſon over 
his children, murdered. by Medea, and the Complaint of Olimpia to 
Bireno, from Arioſto, are all ſet by this compoſer, who was like- 


(. &) Pietro Della Valle, the moſt candid matic. Muſic, ſays, „but for his own more 
and beſt judge of Muſic of all the writers „ early compofi tion, con buona pace di lui, 
on the ſubject at this time, after ſpeaking of gon ci trovo tanto bono.” 

the ſhare which Caccini had in the inven- Op. di Doni II. 25 1. 
tion of recitative, and improvement of dra- 
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wiſe his own poet, in pure recitatiye, without the leaſt change of 
meaſure or mixture of air, except now and then a formal cloſe, of 
which recitative was not as yet diveſted. | 

Adami tells us, page 194, that Giovanni Domenico Poliaſchi 
Romano, admitted into the pope's chapel 1612, compoſed ſeveral 
cantatas in a good ſtyle, and in the beſt taſte of ſinging, which 
were printed 1618; and page 195, that the Cavalier Loreti Vitto- 
rij da Spoleto, ſoprano in the pope's chapel 1622, and one of the 
firſt evirati employed in muſical dramas on the ſtage, was a cele- 
brated compoſer of Arie, e CANTATE da Camera. 

The firſt time, however, that I have found the term CanTATa, 
uſed for a ſhort narrative lyric poem, was in the Mufiche varie a 
voce ſola del Signor Benedetto Ferrari da Reggio, printed at Venice 
1638; which is twenty years more early than the period at which 
the invention of cantatas is fixed by ſome writers, who have given 
the honour to BARBARA STR0zz1, a Venetian lady, who, in 1653, 
publiſhed vocal compoſitions, under the title of CANTATE, Ariette, 
e Duette, Ferrari, detto della tiorbo, for his excellence performance 
on that inſtrument, was one of the earlieſt compoſers of operas for 
Venice. Of the two firſt muſical dramas that were performed in 
that city, 1637 and 1638, Ferrari was only the poet; but in 1639, 
he was author both of the words and Muſic of the opera of Armida, 
as he was of ſeveral ſubſequent muſical dramas. 

In 1638, aline ſeems to have been drawn between recitative and 
air, in the burleſque cantata of the Cavalier Tarquinio Merula, 
on the ſubject of Marcus Curtius leaping into the gulf: Curtis 
precipitato (y /. Here we have not only long diviſions at the cloſes 


This compoſer abounded in whimfi- 
cal conceits ; he has cempoſed a four-part 
ſong to the article hic, hc, hoc, as it is de- 
clined in the Latin Grammar, through all 
its caſes, fingular and plural. And, as if 
one ſuch piece of pleaſantry were not ſuffi- 
cient to amuſe himſelf ad. friends, he has 
likewiſe made a madrigal of gui, que, quod. 
If this had been done in order to ridicule 
the almoſt total indifference of contrapun- 


tiſts in general, about this time, as to the 
choice and expreſſion of the words they ſet 
to Muſic, the ſatire would have been juſt 
and laudable; but in his ſerious compoſi- 
tions he ſeems to have been poſſeſſed of no 
more delicacy or intelligence in theſe parti- 


culars than his cotemporaries. Tt muſt, 


however, be owned that there 1s rather 


more melody and motion given to the ſeve- 
ral parts of his compoſitions, than theirs» 
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in the recitative, but frequent changes of meaſure, and movements 
in triple time, diſtinctly different from recitation (z). | 
The word CanTATA, according to Du Cange, was uſed in the 


church as early as the year 1314, to expreſs what we at preſent 
mean by anthem, with which it is ſtill ſynonymous in Germany ; 
being chiefly confined” in the Lutheran church to facred Muſic. 
The Romiſh church had many admirable facred cantatas during 
the laſt century, by Cariſſimi, Graziani, Baſſani, and others. And 
during the preſent century, Domenico Scarlatti ſet one at Rome 
for Chriſtmas Eve, which was performed in the Apoſtolic palace, 
1717. Bononcini ſet another, 1729, for the ſame occaſion and 
place. The difference at preſent between ſacred cantatas and motets 
ſeems to be the recitative. | 

The ſecular cantata is a ſpecies of compoſition extremely well 
ſuited to the chamber, in which fewer parts and great effects, and 
leſs light and ſhade are neceſſary, than in eccleſiaſtic or dramatic 
Muſic ; for the performance being in - ſtill life, and the poet and 
muſician without an orcheſtra or choir to aſſiſt in painting the 
ſtronger paſſions, compoſers aimed, for a long time, at no effects 
out of the power of a ſingle voice and a ſingle inſtrument to produce. 

Cantatas of conſiderable length, accompanied by a numerous 
band are uſually performed in Italy on great occaſions of feſtivity: 
as the reconciliation of princes after long diſunion, or the arrival of 
great perſonages in the capital of a ſtate. Thus, when pope Gan- 
ganelli and the King of Portugal were reconciled, in 1770 ; and ſoon 
after, when the preſent Emperor arrived at Venice, on his firſt viſiting 


(z) Theſe mixtures of recitative and air, 
were afterwards called 4riofe Cantate, in a 
work publiſhed at Venice 1655, by StBAs- 
TIAN ENnNo, which is called ire ſecondo. 
In this little book, in long 8vo, of only four 
itaves on each page, I find, for the firſt time, 
the following muſical terms to expreſs the 
different degrees of quick and /loxw in the 
performance of the ſeveral movements: 
Adafio, tor adagio; Pia adaſio; Aﬀettuoſo ; 
Preflo; Da Capo ſe piace; Allegro. And 
in the Cantate da camera a voce ſola, pub- 


liſhed at Bologna 1677, by Gro. Bar. Maz- 
ZAFERRATA, not only all theſe technical 
terms occur, but Vivace, Largo, and Ard:to. 


Though theſe ſongs are called cantate, in 


the title-page, yet in the running-title they 
are {tyled canzonette ; a name that Metaſtaſio 


has given to his charming lyric poems call- 
ed La Primavera, "Eftate, La Liberta, La. 


Palinodia, and La Partenza, which have 


been often ſet as cantatas, and ſo called, when 


recitative and different airs have been em- 
A SLY aber 


Italy, 
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Italy, cantatas were ſung at Rome and Venice equal in length to an 
opera. But theſe differ eſſentially from what is uſually meant by a 
cantata or monologue for a ſingle voice, conſiſting of ſhort recita- 
tives, and two or three aits at moſt ; as they are occaſional poems 
in which ſeveral fingers are employed but though in dialogue, 
they are performed, like oratorios, without change of ſcene, or action. 

Such languid and whining recitative as that of Emilio del Cava- 
liere, Jacopo Peri, and Caccini, is now only fit for the ſerious French 
opera, Where it has been continued, from the time it was firſt 
brought to Paris by Lulli, to the death of Rameau, and by his diſ- 
ciples and admirers, to the preſent time. At firſt it was not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from air in Italy, if any thing then might be 
called air; but it would perhaps be more accurate to ſay, that it 
then admitted too much anging, too many long notes and formal 
cloſes, for dialogue and narration. Montiverde accelerated its march 
a little; but it was not till after the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, that recitative received its laſt laws and true character from the 
productions of the admirable Cariſſimi and Stradella. 

Recitative and air being ſeparated, and brought to a general ſtand- 
ard in the compoſition of cantatas about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury, ſpecimens of ſtyle need only be given when a compoter of 
ſuperior genius conſiderably outſtripped his cotemporaries, and by 
ſome bold and vigorous effort, added to the common ſtock of me- 
lody, harmony, modulation, or contrivance, ſomething-that has been 
generally approved by the public, and adopted by profeſſors. To 
trace invention and improvements of this kind to their ſource, ſeems 
at onee the moſt ade and difficult part of a muſical hiſtorian' s 
buſineſs. 

No compoſer of the laſt century was more the delight of his co- 
temporaties or more reſpected by poſterity than Giacomo CAR 18— 
$1M1, Maeſtro di Capella of the German college at Rome. Kir- 
cher, in his Maſurgia (a), deſcribes his Muſic and its effects in terms 
of high panegyric ; and ſpeaks of him as a maſter then living, 1650, 
who had long filled the place of compoſer to the Collegis Apollinare 
with great reputation. He began to flouriſh about the year 1635, 
and, according to Mattheſon (5}, was living in 1672. His produc- 


(a) TW; I. P · 603. N rk a 6 * Ehrenpforte, p. 13. 
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tions are very numerous, though it does nat appear that he ever com- 
poſed for the theatre. 3 330 

His ſacred and ſecular cantatas, and motets, have always had ad- 
miſſion in every collection of good Muſic. It has been often aſ- 
ſerted by muſical writers that he was the inventor of cantatas; but 
it has already been ſhewn, that theſe ſcene da camera, or monodies, 
had a more early origin. Cariſſimi, however, muſt be allowed not 
only the merit of transferring the invention from the chamber to 
the church, where he firſt introduced cantatas on ſacred ſubjects, 
but of greatly improving recitative in general, rendering it a 
more expreſſive, articulate, and intelligible language, by its approxi- 
mation to ſpeech and declamation. | 

Many of Cariſſimi's works are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum(c), 
and in Dr. Aldrich's Collection, Chriſt-churcch, Oxford. 

In a beautiful cantata on the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots, beginning : 
Ferma, laſcia, ch is parli (d), he ſeems 
to have been the firſt who gave the 
true form to the cadence of recitation, 
at this paſſage: 

He has, however, in 


moro iun-no=cente. 


the ſame cantata ſeveral i 

formal cloſes, which be- 9 

long only to air and me- e ee oh 

Jody, ſuch as: 1 
f — —— — — — — — 


5 | 43 +48 
The following paſſage, which connects with the preceding, is 
however very beautiful and pathetic (4): 
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as is the laſt cloſe of this recitative : 


(c) No. 1265, 1272, and 1501, elef; not a flat, unleſs Pay though, he fres 


(4, Britiſh Muſeum, No. 126, uently compoſes in keys that require three 
(e) Cariſſimi never writes a ſharp at the . F _ P y q 


1 1 
— & Dio Tu = bel-le di mia Tra ge- dia, e Het ta- tric 
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The airs of this cantata are ſimple and pathetic, of which the 
following fragment is a ſpecimen. 

Air by CARISSIM1, in his Cantata on the Death of Mary Queen of 
| Scots. 
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There is ſomething intereſting in the moſt trivial compoſitions of 
| this admirable maſter, and in his works may certainly be traced 
1 more traits of fine melody than in thoſe of any compoſer of the 
ſeventeenth century. Of twenty-two of his cantatas preſerved in 

the Chriſt-church Collection, Oxon. there is not one which does 
not offer ſomething that is ftill new, curious, and pleafing ; but 
moſt particularly in the recitatives, many of which ſeem the moſt 

. expreſſive, affecting, and perfed, that I have ſeen. In the airs there 
are frequently ſweet and graceful paſſages, which more than a 
2 hundred 
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hundred years have not impaired, It is, however, in the divifions 
of this, and of all old Mulic, that the time when it was compoſ- 
ed, and the changes of taſte, are chiefly diſcoverable. Theſe are 
the faſhionable forms and trimmings, which ſoon give way to 
others; but the principal ground-work, or materials, if good at one 
time, would not loſe their value at another. 

A commentary on theſe cantatas would occupy too much ſpace 
in this work ; and, unleſs I could exhibit them, entire, to the 
muſical reader's view, would convey but little information ; 
however, ſome fragments are ſo beautiful and freſh, that I cannot 
help allotting them a place, on the following plates, as authentic me- 
morials of muſical expreſſion and refinements with which the ge- 
nius and intelligence of Cariflimi had enriched the art, about the 
middle of the laſt century 

The fragments No I. II. and III. are from pathetic movements 
in his cantatas, preſerved in the Brit. Muſ. and which ſeem as if 
they could never be old or common. No III. according to Pacchie- 
rotti, ſtill conſtitutes a part of the muſical language of the Sicilians. 

IV. Pathetic expreſſion, and curious modulation, from the Ox. 
ford manuſcript. | 

V. and VI. Fragments of Siciliana. 

VII. Is plaintive and can never be vulgar. 

VIII. Puts us in mind of Purcell; and IX. of more modern com- 
poſers. 

X. Elegant imitations. 

XI. The whole movement, whence this is taken, furniſhes me- 
lody, harmony, and modulation, to the beauties of which the great- 
eſt maſters of modern times have added but little. 

XII. Is a graceful and pleaſing air, the motiuo of which has been 
often uſed in the preſent century. The diviſions in this and in ſe- 
veral of Cariſſimi's chearful movements were not diſdained, long 
after, by Corelli and Handel. 

XIII. This ſingle air, without recitative, "RY the W of 
almoſt all the arie di cantabile, the adagios, and pathetic ſongs, as well 
as inſtrumental low movements, that have been ſince made. 

Vor. IV. R | XIV. 
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XIV. Is a mujical phraſe that ſtill retains its bloom. 

The XIX. of his cantatas, in the Ch. Ch. Col. is truly a curiokty, 
throughout, for the recitative, modulation and comic caſt of ſome traits. 
in the melody. This ſeems the fineſt model. for a baſe ſong, that I have 
ever ſeen. It was certainly compoſed for a voice of that kind, of 
uncommon compaſs and flexibility J; all the cloſes are particu- 
larly of that character, and in a grand and majeſtic ſtyle ; it — 
Ola, penſieri. 

The laſt. of theſe twenty-two. cantatas contains many refine- 
ments and ſubtilties of compoſition, that are thought new and re- 
| cherches at preſent, when uſed by the firſt profeſſors in Europe. 

XV. Is taken from a dialogue, or duet, between Democritus and 
Heraclitus, in which Cariſſimi has given a curious example of the 
contraſt and effects of our two genera of major and minor keys ;. 
for nearly the ſame melody, which is chearful in a. major key, 
when repeated in the minor, has all the pathetic of a different ſtyle, 
time, and arrangement of notes. 

Beſides his numerous cantatas, duets, trios, and four- part ſongs,. 
Cariſſimi's compoſitions for the church, where he firſt introduced 
inſtrumental accompaniments, diſcover more genius, elegance, and 
deſign, than thoſe of any preceding or cotemporary compoſer. Stra- 
della's untimely death perhaps only prevented. him from writing as 

much, and as well, as Cariſſimi. 

Kircher (g), the cotemporary of Cariſſimi, after a juſt eulogium 
on his compoſitions i in general, and telling us that he had the 
power of exciting in his hearers whatever affection hz pleaſed, ſpeaks 
of his oratorio of. Jephtha, and the new and nn effects pro- 
duced in it by his knowledge of harmony, modulation, and happy 
expreſſion of the paſſions. The. chorus in his. ſacred drama: Plo- 
rate filiæ Iſrael, which follows the lamento della figlia di. Jepte, is 
as remarkable for the accuracy of fugue and imitation, as for its 
plaintive expreſſion. | 

According to Mattheſon (5), the famous German compoſer, 


(f) The compa(s of two octaves, from them, 4 Out of the ep, ” 
the higheſt D in the baſe to the loweſt, is ) Mufurgia, Tom. I. p. 604, 
the ſame as that of Purcell's famous an- 8 Ehreuͤpforte, p. 135. 
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Kerl the younger, was ſent by the Emperor from Vienna to Rome, 
in 1649, to receive leſſons from Cariſſimi; who is ſaid to have ac- 
quired a conſiderable fortune by the exerciſe of his profeſſion, and 
to have lived to the age of ninety ti). 

He appears to have been the favourite compoſer and model of 
Dr. Aldrich, who was poſſeſſed of a complete collection of his 
works, which he fcored with his own hand, and ſeems to have ſtu- 
died with great attention. And Purcell manifeſtly formed his ſtyle 
on the productions of Cariſſimi and Stradella, particularly in his re- 
citative and ſecular ſongs. 

Fra MARC! ANTONIO CEsTI has already been honourably men- 
tioned as an opera compoſer; but he is entitled to more diſtinction 
as an early improver of recitative and vocal melody in cantatas. There 
is a great collection of the cantatas and motets of Ceſti in Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, by which it appears that recitative was much po- 
liſhed by this compoſer, who furniſhed it with many new idioms 
and forms of mulical ſpeech which are not to be found in the - 
ca narrativa of his predeceſſors. Inſtead of ſeveral formal cloſes, 
which are ſo common in the recitation of the firſt operas, we fre- 
quently find in the cantatas of Ceſti the true cadence of muſical! 
ſpeech diſtinct from air; as in the following paſſage of the Chriſt- 
church manuſcript, page 6. 
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Donna Egizia mi diſſe. 


(i) Eni ſur la Mu. Tom. IV. p. 460. 
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And as for melody, were a collection to be formed of the moſt 
elegunt and ſtriking paſſages of the beſt compoſers of the laſt cen- 
tury, which are ſtill, and ever muſt remain, pleaſing, in the ſame 
manner as the 4earntzes of our beſt poets and moral writers have been 
ſelected, the works of Ceſti would ſupply a very conſiderable num- 
ber. Indeed, ſuch a collection would leave but little to ſubſequent 
compoſers who have been the moſt celebrated fot originality and 
invention. It might check modern vanity, and ſtop diſputation 


concerning unjuſt claims; individuals would have their proper ſta- 


tion allotted them; and juſtice would be done to thoſe gifted mor- 
tals whoſe inſpirations have been adopted by the moſt judicious and 
accompliſhed muſicians. of ſucceeding times. But ſuch a compila- 
tion, with whatever integrity it may be made, and however juſt the 
deſign, might have an invidious appearance, and inſtead of being 
regarded as the only true and intelligible hiſtory of muſical inven- 
tion, might ſeem the work of a partizan, undertaken with the inſi- 
dious view of injuring the reputation of poſterior artiſts. 

I ſhall, however, on the following plates, give a few fragments 


from the works of Ceſti, in the ſame manner as has already been 


done from thoſe of Cariſſimi. 

LuiciRoss1, one of the earlieſt compoſers of cantatas, is cele- 
brated in 1640, by Pietro della Valle, in. his letter to Guidiccioni 
cited above, for his grave cangonnette, particularly that which be- 


gins: Or che la notte del fulenzio amica. Many of his cantatas are 


preſerved in all collections which include the Muſic of the laſt cen- 
tury, particularly in the Brit. Muſ. Bibl. Harl. 1265 and 1273, 


and in Dr. Aldrich's Collection, Chriſt- church, Oxon, 


His cantata, /a Fortuna, in the Muſeum Collection, No 126 5 


is of an immeaſurable length. The recitative, however, with for- 
mal cloſes, has pleaſing expreſſions in it, that ſtill live. No Da 


Capo, or ſign of reference appears in his. cantata, and he writes 


twice or three times over, the ſame airs ; a trouble which theſe ex- 


pedients would have ſpared. He ſeems to have ſtarted ſeveral. 
flimſy diviſions, which afterwards became common; and, indeed, 


it appears from his cantatas, that as ſoon as ſecular Muſic had di- 
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veſted itſelf of the pedantry of perpetual canons, fugues, and multi- 
plied parts, another vice crept into the art, by the frequent and 
exceſſive uſe of diviſions. Luigi, in ſongs for a ſingle voice, has 
ſome of this kind as long as thoſe in modern bravura airs. 

In the Magliabecchi library at Florence, I found the ſcene of an 
oratorio called Gzuſeppe figho di Giacobbe, Opera ſpirituale, fatta in 
Mujica da Abigi de Roſſi, Napolitano, in Roma. And under the 
name of Roſſi many of his compoſitions may be found in the Mu- 
ſeum. 

The following plates will exhibit ſome of his peculiarities and 
happy licences, which have been adopted by ſubſequent aN 
as well as others which ſhould be avoided. 

Luigi, in his motets that are preſerved in Chriſt-church Collec- 
tion, appears to have been as able to write, a capella, in many parts 
with learning, as with elegance in few. 

Don Giovanni LEGRENz1, of Bergamo, has been already 
mentioned as a dramatic compoſer, at Venice, for the theatres of 
which city he produced fifteen operas, between the year 1664 and 
1684. He was likewiſe a favourite compoſer of cantatas, of which 
he publiſhed at Venice two. books: one of ten, in 1674 ; and a 
ſecond book containing fourteen, in- 1679. During his youth he 
was ſome time organiſt of Santa Maria Maggiore, in his native city 
of Bergamo; then Maeſtro di Capella of the church dello Spirito 
ſanto, in Ferrara ; and laſtly of St. Mark's at Venice, and maſter of 
the Conſervatorio de Mendicanti. He was the maſter likewiſe of the 
two great muſicians, Lotti, and Franceſco Gaſparini, both of whom 
are ſaid to have reſided in his houſe at Venice, in the year 1684. 
in order to receive his inſtructions. 

Among the muſical manuſcripts, purchaſed at Rome in 1770, 
one that ranks the higheſt in my own favour, was the muſic- book 
of SALVATOR Rosa, the painter, in which are. contained, not 
only airs and cantatas ſet by Cariſſimi, Ceſti, Luigi, Cavalli, 
Legrenzi, Capelline, Paſqualini, and Bandini, of which the words 
of ſeveral are by Salvator Roſa; but eight entire. cantatas 
written, ſet, and tranſcribed by this celebrated painter himſelf. 
The. book was purchaſed of his great grand-daughter, who — 

ed 
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ed the houſe in which her anceſtor lived and died. The hand- 
writing was aſcertained by collation with his letters and /atires, of 
which the originals are ſtill preſerved by his deſcendants. The 
hiſtorians of Italian poetry, though they often mention Salvator as 
a ſatiriſt, ſeem never to have heard of his lyrical productions; and 
as this book is not only curious tor the Mulic it contains, but the 
poetry; I ſhall preſent my readers with a particular account of its 
contents, which, being chiefly cantatas, belong to this chapter. 

The firſt compoſition in this manuſcript was luckily a ſcene in 
Ceſti's opera of Orontea, which it would have been difficult to 
have found elſewhere ; for of the many hund.ed operas that were 
compoſed for the different theatres ot Italy during the laſt century, 
except two or three that have been printed, an entire copy in ſcore 
of any one of them, before the time of Aleſ. Scarlatti and Bononci- 
ni, has hardly been preſerved (Y). 

II. Is a cantata by Capellini, a compoſer of no great eminence; 
yet there is in it a very pleaſing air in triple time of 3, in which 
the crotchets are expreſſed by minims hooked or tied like quavers. 

III. Is an elegant ſimple air, by Legrenzi, ſung to two different 
ſtanzas ; and as the vocal compoſitions of this maſter are ſome- 
what ſcarce, I ſhall preſent my readers with a copy of it. 

IV. Is a beautiful Siciliana by Cavalli, the compoſer of Eriſme- 
na, of which an account is given in treating of the Venetian thea- 
tre. As the movement is ſhort and characteriſtic, I cannot reſiſt 
the deſire of inſerting it. 

V. Is a cantata, written by Salvator Roſa, and ſet by Ceſti. Re- 
citative had not, as yet, baniſhed formal cloſes, or regular modu- 
lation, which encroached too much upon air, and deſtroyed its 
narrative and declamatory plainneſs and ſiinplicitly. | 

Salvator was either the moſt miſerable, or the moſt diſcontented 
of men. Moſt of his cantatas are filled with the bittereſt com- 
plaints, either againſt his miſtreſs, or mankind in general. In this 
he ſays that he has had more misfortunes than there are ſtars in the 
firir ament, and that he has lived fix luſtres (thirty years) without 
the enjoyment of one happy day. 

(+) For the ſcene in Orontea, fee p. 67. | 
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VI. Is a cantata ſet by Luigi, almoſt wholly in recitative, which, 
but for the formality of the cloſes, would be admirable. 

VII. Another cantata by the ſame compoſer, of which the words 
are very beautiful. After promiſing eternal conſtancy to his miſ- 
treſs, he ſays. 


* 


E ſe la natura av 

Del ſuo mortal teforo 

Da gueſta-crin mai ti rubaſſe Þ oro, 
Povero,. ma contento, 

Lo vedrò bianco 

E amero d' argento(I).. 


VIII. A cantata ſet by Cariſſimi, in which the melody is im- 
paſſioned, and the recitative admirable. Too many ſpecimens have 
already been exhibited of this author's genius and abilities, to ren- 
der an extract from this compoſition neceſſary. 

IX. Is a plealing and natural air, by Marc' Antonio Paſqualini, 
which is repeated to different ſtanzas. The compoſer of this air 
was admitted. into the Papal chapel in 1630 ; and from the year 
1643 to 1670, he was a favourite ſtage-ſinger, with a /oprans voice. 
Many of his compoſitions are preſerved in the collections of the 
time, in which more grace and facility appear than force and learning. 

X. A cantata, in which the words are by Salvator Roſa, and the 
Muſic by Ceſti. There is great ſtrength and imagination in this 
poetry. 

I * church of Santa Maria degli Angeli d PP. Certoſini, at 
Rome, where Salvator Roſa was buried, there is an inſcription on. 
his tomb, at which Creſcimbeni,.a Florentine, is angry; as it gives 
him / primato ſopra tutti i Rimatori Toſcan (my. This, like almoſt all 
monumental praiſe, is certainly hyberbolical; but Salvator's poetry 
ſeems to have great merit for its boldneſs and originality: it is, in- 
deed, ſomewhat rough, even in his lyrics; and his ſatires are often 
coarſe; but he appears to me always more pithy than his cotem- 


lt Nature, niggard of her treaſure, (m) Comment. alla Stor. della Volg. Poe. 
Should rob thy hair of all its gold, Vol. IV. p. 213. 
Poor, but content, I ſtill with pleaſure 
Thy filyer trefles ſhall behold, . 


poraries, . 
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poraries, whom Marini's affectation had perhaps enervated and 
corrupted. 

Salvator's cantata, of which we are now ſpeaking, is 0 incanta- 
tion of a female, diſtracted with love, diſappointment, and revenge. 
This lyric poem ſeems to have furniſhed ideas to the author of 
Purcell's Mad Beſs.—“ By the croaking of the toad, &c. And in 
Salvator all the charms and ſpells of the witches in Macbeth are 
invoked. 


— alÞ incanto, all' incanto, Vai orribili che ſpaventino, 

E chi non Moſſe il ciel mova Acheronte. Linfe torbide ch) nuvelenino 
Ho vo magici modi Stille fetide che corrompino 
Tentar profane note | C off uſchino, 
Erbe diverſe, e nod, Che gelino, 

Cid che arreſtar può le celeſte rote, Che guaſtino, 
Mago circolo CY ancidano 
Onde gelide Che vincano Þ onde Stigie. 
Peſci varij Tn que atra caverna 
Acque chimiche Ove nongiunſe mai raggio di 2 
Neri balſami Dalle Tartaree ſcuole 
Mite pol veri Trarro la Turba inferna 
Pietre miſtiche Fardò oh un nero ſpirto 
Serpi e nottole Arda un Cipreſſo un Mirto 
Sangui putridi E mentre a poco a poco 

Alolli viſcere, Vi ftruggero Þ imago ſua di cera 
Secche mummie Fard che a ignoto foco 
O//a e vermini. Sua viva imago pera 
Suffumigij ch anneri iſcano, | E quand” arde la finta, arda la vera. 


XI. Is a gloomy, grumbling hiſtory of this painter and poet-mu- 
ſician's life, in which the comic exaggeration is not unpleaſant ; but 
it is rather a ſatire on the times in which he lived, than a lyric com- 
poſition. However, it is ſet by Bandini ; but being chiefly narra- 
tive, the Muſic is almoſt wholly recitative; ſcarce any meaſured 
melody being introduced, except to the firſt line, which ſerves as a 
refrein, or burden. 


Cantata. Parole del Salvator Roſa, Mu- Tranſlation. - 

ca del Bandini. 
Non a tregua ne fine il duolo mio. No end or truce to grief I find— ©. 
Ricordati Fortuna che ſon nel mondo, O Fortune! bear my caſe in mind 
# ſon di carne anch io. Nor let a man of fleſh and blood, 
Venne ſolo alla vita Forever o'er his miſeries brood; 


Per 
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Per flentar e partir 

Sudar da cane 

E tra pene infinita 

Speme non ho d afficurarmi un pane, 
Per me ſolo ſi vede ſordo il ciel, 
Scuro il Sol, ſecca la Terra, 

Ov” io di pace ho fede 

Cola porta il gran diavolo la guerra. 
S' io fo 1 Bucato piove (n) 

S' io metto il pit nel mare 

mar adira. 

Se andaſſe a Þ Indie nove, 


Non vale il mio teſton più d' una lira. 


Non vado al macellaro 

Benche aveſſi à comprar di carne un groſſo 
Che per deſtino avaro 

Non mi pęſi la carne al par dell' ofe. 

S' io vo à palazz9 à ſorte | 
L' anticamera og nor mi moſtra à dito 

J ſatrapi di corte 


Con le lingue mi {rinciano 1 veſſito. 


Son di fede Criſtiano 

E mi biſogna credere a Þ Ebreo 

Sallo il Ghetto Romano 

E il guardarobba mio ſer mardochzo, 
Non a tregua, &c. 


S' io non deſto, e nel letto 

Sempre ho la mente ftivalata e varia, 
Senz' efſer architetto 

Fabbrico tutio il di caſtelli in aria. 


Villa non ho ne flunza, | 
Altri an d' argenta in fin a Þ orinale, 


(x) As the author is not very poetical in 
telling us that it rains whenever he bucks,that 
is, zva/bes his linen, he has not been cloſely 
followed in the trantlation. It is curious, 
towever, that bucato ſhould be ſo nearly Eng- 
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Or hither eome to toil and ſweat 
Merely to pay great nature's debt, 
And crowd the manſions of the dead 
Before his labours give him bread! 


Is heaven deaf to me alone ? 
Barren the earth, and dark the ſun ? 


And where to peace there ſeems no bar 


Shall devils wage eternal war ? 

If I ſtep forth to ſee a friend 

The clouds a deluge inſtant ſend, 

And ſhip I have never been on board 
But winds and waves have furious roar'd. 
Yet over begg'ry to prevail 

Should I to India ever ſail, 

And coming back ſcape rocks and killing 
In purſe I ſhould not have a ſhilling. 


At market when proviſions freſh 

I buy, the bones outweigh the fleſh : 
And if perchance I go to court 

The attendants at my dreſs make ſport, 
Point at my garb, thread-bare and ſhabby, 
And ſhun me, like a leper ſcabby. 


My faith is Chriſtian, ſound and true, 
Yet, like an unbelieving Jew, 
I'm ſeiz'd without the leaſt contrition, 
And hurried to the inquiſition. 

No end or truce to grief, &c. 


Awake, in bed, I caſtles build, 
Which to reflexion inſtant yield ; 
And, if afleep, in dreams J feel 
More torture than on rack or wheel. 


While I have neither houſe nor home, 
Others can dwell in lofty dome; 


liſh as to imply that kind of waſhing at a 
river with He, which is called Au, and 
which gave the name to the baſket in which 
Falſtaff was carried to Datchet- mead. 
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Ricco fon di ſperanza 
E per fede commiſſo ho l eſpidale. 


Ma di grazia offervate 

Quando ſi ſente un caldo dell' inferno, 
In mezo dell' eſtate | 

Jo marcia col veflito dell inverno. 
Suol dir chi a da mangiare 

Che i commodi e i quattrini, 

Alfin fon ſagni che dolce minchionare 
Haver pari I entrate à ſuoi biſogni. 
Oh Dio fon pur pittore, 

Ne poſſe figurarmi un mighor ſogno ! 
Sto ſempre dun colore 

Ne mi rieſce mai alcun diſegno. 
Legni Heri e Franceſe, 

Col nocchiero pennello a Þ onde to ſpalmo, 
Don ad altri i paeſr, 


In tempo ch io non > di terra un palms. 


Non fo che fra Fortuna, 

Pago à prezzo di ftenti un di fehce, 

Non ho foftanza alcuna | 

Ii c io ſperi, e ch io feffir, gn un mi dice. 


Credete al ugſtro Roſa, 
Che ſenza verſi e pitture, 
H mondo e bello e la pid ſana coſa 


In queſti tempt e non aver cervello. 


Ve le dirò più chiare, 


Hoggi il ſaper pià non ſi ſtima un fico. 
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Where eben of ſilver, for parade, 

The vileſt utenſils are made. 

No other wealth have I than hope 
Which ſhews a work-houſe, or a rope, 


But, pray, obſerve, when heat infernal, 
In ſummer threats our towns to burn all, 
And marrows melt of man and brute, 
How I ſtill trudge in winter's ſuit. 
Happy I thought the life I led 

If not in want of daily bread, 

And that conveniences and wealth 
Were uſeleſs things in time of health 
And could a painter, ſenſeleſs wretch ? 
A plan of life, no better teich? 
Againſt my ſkill the powers combine, 
Nor let me finiſh one deſign. 


I woods create in France and Spain, 
And veſſels riding on the main 

And though I find it hard to live, 
With eaſe to others vineyards give 
With flocks and herds, and fields of corny 
And all that nature's works adorn ; 

Can ſet a prince upon a throne— 
While not an inch of land's my own. 


Fortune to me's a ſtranger quite, 

And makes me pay each ſhort delight 
With pain and tears. Subſtance I've none, 
Nor can I from misfortune run. 

While all, to whom I tell my tale, 

In kindneſs thus my ears regale: 


* And are you, Roſa, ſo unwiſe (prize? 
“To think the world ſhould pictures 
Or in theſe giddy thoughtleſs times 

* A value ſet upon your rhymes ? 

No, no, they hate all toil and pains, - 
* Andhe'llthrivemoſtwho's feweſt brains, 
For knowledge none at preſent dig, 
Nor for your talents care a fig.” 


Then learn from me, ye ſtudents all, 


Whoſe wants are great and hopes are ſmall, 
* Da 
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La me ciaſcuno impare That better 'tis at once to die, 
Che aſſai meglio ꝰ morir ch efſer mendico, Than linger thus in penury; 
Non a tregua, Sc. For' mongſt the ills with which we're curſt 


To live a beggar is the worſt. 
. No end or truce to grief, &c. 


XII. Is an excellent cantata on the torments of jealouſy, ſet by 
Luigi, in which there is more air and leſs recitative than uſual at 
this period. 

XIII. Is a ſingle air by Aleſ Scarlatti, which mnſt have been 
produced early i in that compoſer's life ; as Salvator, in whoſe hand- 
writing it is entered in his book, died in 1675 (; ſome writers ſay 
in 1673. This air contains many beautiful, and then new, traits 
of melody, of which Vinci afterwards availed himſelf when he {et 
deb reſpirar laſciatemi in Metaſtaſio's opera of Artayerſs. 


Such frequent occaſions will preſent themſelves hereafter of bearing 


teſtimony to the abilities of this great muſician, particularly in ſetting 
cantatas, which, in their number and excellence, ſurpaſſed perhaps 
thoſe of all the maſters-in Europe of his time, that no addition to 
his character need be made here. 

XIV and XV. Are two fingle airs by Legrenzi, of which the 
melody is pleaſing ; they were perhaps ſung 1 in operas. The Mu- 
tic of all the reſt of the cantatas and ſongs in this book amounting to 


eight, is of Salvator's own compolition, and is not only admirable 


for a Dilettante, but, in point of melody, NEE to that of moſt 
of the maſters of his time. 

The two firſt are cantatas, but ſo ill written as to be difficult to 
read, 


The third begins with a very pleaſing air, of which I ſhall 


preſent the reader with the motivo, at No I. 


The fourth begins with ſuch a ſpirited air as the laſt century 
ſeldom produced, ſee No II. The other two airs in the ſame can- 


tata are well accented and pleaſing, ſee No III and IV. 4 
In the recitative of the fifth cantata, ſome of the firſt true cloſes 


occur, that I have met with, in narrative melody, ſee No V. 


(o) Orland Ubedario Pittorico. 
9 There 
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There are ſeveral airs in this and the reſt of the cantatas, on pleaſ- 
ing ſubjects, and treated in a manner above mediocrity, ſee No VI. 
VII. and VIII. i 

The laſt is chiefly 3 for its moving baſe, ſee No IX. 
If we only ſuppoſe this cantata to have been compoſed juſt before 
Sal vator's death, it will be of a higher date than the publication, 
or perhaps the exiſtence, of any of Corelli's works, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the inventor of this kind of pendulum” baſe; -which, 
however, frequently appears in the cantatas of Ceſti. | 

The celebrated finger PisToccui publiſhed fix cantatas, with 
two ducts, and two airs, one to French and one to German words, 
about the year 1699 ; but I have never been able to find the book. 

Of the thirty- one different works that were publiſhed by G1am- 
BATISTA BAsSANI of Bologna, the laſt was entitled XII Cantate 
amoroſe a voce ſola con violini, 1703. Baſſani-was one of the firſt who. 
compoſed cantatas with an accompaniment for-the violin, which is 
ſo truly adapted to the genius of that inſtrument, that it is fit for 
no other; as he has availed himſelf of the compaſs of the violin, 
and the facility which it has in performing paſlages compoſed of 
diſtant intervals. I ſhall inſert the firſt ſymphony to two of his 
cantatas, No I. and II. to ſhew the uſe he has made of the violin in. 
accompanying the voice. 

We are now arrived at the golden age of cantatas in ink fpe-. 
cies of Muſic that was brought to the greateſt degree of perfection, 
without accompaniments, about the end of the laſt century. and be- 
ginning of the preſent, by the genius and abilities of Aleſ. Scarlatti, 
Franceſco Gaſparini, Giovanni Bononcini, Antonio Lotti, the Ba- 
ron d' Aſtorga, and Benedetto Marcello; and, at a later. period in. 
a more elaborate ſtyle, with zocompaniments,. by Nicolo Parpors, 
and Giovanbattiſta Pergoleſi, who ſeem to have been the laſt emi- 
nent compoſers that cultivated this ſpecies of chamber drama, till it 
was revived by Sarti. 

The moſt voluminous and moſt original compoſer of cantatas. 
that has ever exiſted, in any: Foonkrp to Ware wy enquiries have 
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reached, ſeems to have been ALEsSANDRO SCARLATTI1 (y). In- 
deed, this maſter's genius was truly creative; and I find part of his 
property among the ſtolen goods of all the beſt. compoſers of the 
firſt forty'or fifty years of the preſent century.. 

Of this fertile muſician's cantatas I was ſo fortunate, when at 
Rome, as to purchaſe an original manuſcript. containing thirty-five . 
in his own hand writing, that were-chiefly compaſed at Tivoli dur- 
ing a viſit to Andrea. Adami, Maeſtro di, Capella to the pope, and 
author of Ofſervaztont per ben regolare il.Coro de 1 Cantori della Cap. 
Pontif. publiſhed at Rome, 1711. Each of theſe cantatas is dated; 
by which we learn that. he frequently produced one every day for 
ſeveral days together, and that the whole number was compoſed be- 
tween the month of October, 1704, and March, 1705. 

In the firſt of theſe cantatas it appears, that Scarlatti had not quite 
diſcontinued formal: cloſes in his recitatives, nor raſalia in his airs. 
But many of his moſt natural and graceful paſſages. are ſtill in uſe, 
though the more uncommon and far-fetched have never been adopt- 
cd; and theſe are therefore {till new. 

The violoncello-parts. of many of theſe cantatas were ſo excel- 
lent, that whoever was able to do them juſtice was thought a ſu- 
pernatural being. Geminiani uſed to relate, that France/ch:/lr, a 
celebrated performer on the violoncello at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, accompanied one of theſe cantatas. at Rome fo admirably, 
while Scarlatti was at the harpſichord, that the company, being 
good Catholics-and living in a country where miraculous powers 
have not yet ceaſed, were firmly perſuaded it was not Franceſchelli 
who had played the violoncello, but an angel that. had deſcended. 
and aſſumed his ſhape. 

The complaints at: preſent. of want of variety and movement. 
in the baſes of opera ſongs compared with old cantatas, which be- 
ing the ſole accompaniment are buſy and often beautiful, is unfair. 
In. ſongs of many parts, if all the parts are buſy the enſemble | is noiſe - 
and confuſion. In order to preſerve a unity of melody in the can- 
tilena, the buſineſs of the inſtruments muſt be diſtributed in ſuch ai 
manner as never to render it inaudible. 


% See 115. 
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The cantatas of Scarlatti are much ſought and admired by curi- 
ous collectors. It muſt not, however, be diſſembled that this au- 
thor is not always free from affectation and pedantry. His modu- 
lation, in ſtruggling at novelty, is ſometimes crude and unnatural, 
and he more frequently tried to expreſs the meaning of ſingle words 
than the general ſenſe and ſpirit of the whole poem he had ſet to 
Mufic (%. Yet ] never ſaw one of them that was not marked by 
ſome peculiar beauty of melody or modulation. Durante, his ſchs- 
lar, after his deceaſe worked ſeveral of his cantatas into duets of the 
molt learned and curious kind, which the greateſt maſters now liv- 
ing continue to ſtudy and teach to their favourite and moſt accom- 
pliſhed ſcholars (7). 

Having inſtanced ſome of his defects, candour requires that a few 
of his many beauties ſhould be exhibited to the muſical reader. I 
{hall, therefore, cite a few ſhort airs and fragments from his canta- 
tas, that appear to me ſtill graceful um elegant, though produced 
more than fourſcore years ago. 

No I. Is a ſhort air where the mo lungi is expreſſed by the wide 
interval of a ninth, but which, in other reſpects, is pleaſing and 
maſterly: ſee the following plates. 

II. Is an elegant air, in which Scarlatti ſeems the firſt to omit 
the ſhake at a common cloſe, when it is of a pathetic caſt, which, 
at preſent, is a very faſhionable refinement. See the places marked 
with a +. 

III. A Sicilian ſtrain from the fame cantata, There is ſome- 
thing arch and uncommon at the repetition of the word poco, at 
the end of the ſecond part. 

IV. Scarlatti's recitative is, in general, excellent; for in that, 
bold modulation is wanted. And in the fragment given at this 
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(4) The word lang“, for inſtance, in the 
ſecond and fourth cantata of my collection, 
he expreſſes by wide intervals, as he con- 
ftantly does lontano. At the words cangio 
in dolore, we have a ſudden, violent, and ex- 
trancous modulation. And Anra, cruda, 
dotente. Hrano, & e. were irreſiſtible tempta- 
tions to wring the ear with crudities. 


(7) Several muſicians have doubted whe- 
ther the ground-work of theſe very cla- 


| borate fudj was Scarlatti's, among whom 


was Pacchleratrl | ; bur in turning over dif- 
ferent volumes of his cantatas in the pre- 
ſence of this admirable ſinger, while he re- 
fided in London, I found, and ſhewed him, 


the ſubjects of every one of che movements. 
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number, he ſeems to have expreſſed the words with peculiar feli- 


City. 
V. Corelli, in compoſing the fine adagio of his eighth concerto, 
certainly was obliged to this cantata of Scarlatti for more than a 
hint. 

VI. This air is natural, plaintive, and maſterly. 

VII. Is a curious mixture of air and recitative. 

The whole twenty-ſixth cantata in my collection is ſo beautiful, 
that, if I had room, I ſhould give it entire. Thus far I have al- 
lowed compoſers to ſpeak for themſelves as often as poſſible ; but 
if I continued giving examples of compoſition as frequently as I 
with, and have hitherto done, my work would have more the ap- 
pearance of a muſic- book, than a hiſtory of the art. The thirty- 
firſt, Alfin m' ucciderete, has been transformed into a duet by Durante, 
and occupies the eleventh place among his celebrated i fattamenti. 

VIII. Is the firſt part of an air in a beautifully ſimple ſtyle, inſert- 
ed here to ſhew that Scarlatti is not always ſcrambling at novelty 
through unbeaten tracks ; indeed, he is never difficult or recherche 
in his opera airs; and his ſon, who is ſo wild and eccentric in his 
leflons, is uncommonly natural and eaſy in his ſongs. 

None of theſe cantatas have ever been printed to my knowledge, 
or I ſhould not have been ſo liberal of extracts. Walther ſpecifies 
only two works, of all this maſter's productions, that were printed : 
Cantate a una e due Voci; and Motetti a una, due, tre, e quattro 
Voci con Violini, both publiſhed at Amſterſtam ; but theſe are now 
become more ſcarce than manuſcripts. Indeed, Walther, with all 
bis diligence and exactitude, was totally ignorant of almoſt all the 
vocal works of the beſt and moſt voluminous Italian compoſers. 
Of the inſtrumental, the Dutch catalogues furniſhed him with ma- 
ny of the titles; but he never ſeems to have heard of one of Aleſ. 
Scarlatti's hundred and nine operas, or indeed of thoſe of Bo- 
noncini, Albinoni, Vivaldi, or even Caldara ; TOWER theſe laſt 
were chiefly compoſed in Germany. 

During the reſidence of Scarlatti at Naples, he had ſo high an 
opinion of Franceſco Gaſparini, then a compoſer and a harpſichord 
maſter of great eminence at Rome, that he placed his ſon Dome- 
2 nico, 
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nico, while a youth, to ſtudy under him in that city. This teſti- 
mony of confidence in his probity and abilities gave birth to a ſin- 
gular correſpondence between theſe two great muſicians. Gaſparini 
compoſed a cantata in a curious and artful ſtyle, worthy the notice 
of ſuch a maſter, and ſent it as a preſent to Scarlatti: Cantata in- 
viata dal Signor Franceſco Gaſparini al Signor Aleſ. Scarlatti. 

To this muſical epiſtle Scarlatti not only added an air, by way 
of poſtſcript, but replied by another cantata of a ſtill more ſubtil 
and artificial kind, making uſe of the ſame words: Cantata in ref- 
poſta al Signor Gaſparini, del Sig. Aleſ. Scarlatti, Eumana (6). This 
reply produced a rejoinder from Gaſparini, who ſent Scarlatti an- 
other cantata, in which the modulation of the recitative is very 
learned and abſtruſe. | | | 

Scarlatti ſeemingly determined to have the laſt word in this can- 
tata correſpondence, ſent him a ſecond compoſition to the ſame 
words, in which the modulation is the moſt extraneous, and the 
notation the moſt equivocal and perplexing perhaps that were ever 
committed to paper. Thus 1s entitled Seconda Cantata del Signor 
Aleſ. Scarlatti in Idea Eumana, ma in.regolo Cromatica, ed e per og- 
ni profeſſore (i) TL | F 

FRANCEsCo GASPARINI's twelve cantatas, of which the ſecond 
edition was printed at Lucca, 1697, were the firſt productions that 
he publiſhed. They are graceful, elegant, natural, and often pa- 
thetic; leſs learned and uncommon than thoſe of Aleſ. Scarlatti; 
but, for that reaſon, more generally pleaſing and open to the imi- 
tation and pillage of compoſers gifted with little invention. There 
is a movement in his ſecond cantata which would remind all who 
are acquainted with Dr. Pepuſch's celebrated cantata, Alexis, of 
the air Charming ſounds that ſweetly languiſh.” 

G1ovANNI BoNoNCIiN1, whoſe long reſidence in England and 
contentions with Handel are well known, was perhaps the moſt 
| voluminous compoſer of cantatas, next to Aleſ. Scarlatti, which Italy 
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(5) The wordis not in the Craſca nor any (e) On ſhewing this very compoſition to 
other Italian dictionary that I have been able Sacchini, he ſeemed to ſee its merit through 
to conſult; if it does not imply eætraordi- all its pedantry ; and faid that it was neceſſa- 
nat y, uncommon, inhuman, it may perhaps ry to look ay, thts Mufie ſometimes, per non 

be ſome aſſumed name of Scarlatti as the efſere ſorpreſas Ty e 
member of an academy. 
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can boaſt. At preſent none of his compoſitions will bear any com- 
pariſon with thoſe of Handel for ſtrength and vigour of genius; but 
during his life many of them were more admired on the continent 
in every part of Europe, for taſte, expreſſion, and grace, than by 
his moſt violent partizans in England. 

In 1721, he publiſhed in London Cantate e duetti, dedicated alla 
facra Maęſtd di Giorgio Re della Gran Bretagua. The work is fine- 
ly engraved on copper in long quarto; and contains many pleaſing 
and elegant paſſages for the time when they were compoſed, with 
ſome ingenious harmonies and imitations ; but being leſs recher- 
chees than the cantatas of the elder Scarlatti, and leſs elaborate than 
the ſongs of Handel, eaſy and natural were then conſtrued by his 
opponents into dulneſs and want of ſcience. However, even Han- 
del himſelf condeſcended to uſe many of his paſſages and cloſes in opera 
ſongs which he compoſed ſeveral years after this publication. Ma- 
ny of Bononcini's recitatives are maſterly and expreſſive, particular- 
ly in his firſt and eleventh cantatas, where the modulation is bold 
and learned. 

The whole ninth and tenth of theſe cantatas would be pleaſing 
even now to candid judges of good Muſic and refined taſte, parti- 
cularly if they attended to the expreſſion and nice accentuation of 
the Italian language. . 

In a large manuſcript collection of Italian cantatas made in Ger- 
many, and already mentioned, there are fix by John Bononcini, all 
with an accompaniment for a violin or violoncello, in which the 
able and experienced maſter appears. In ſeveral of them there are 
many pleafing, graceful, and vocal paſſages, but they are too fre- 
quently repeated. His accompaniments to theſe cantatas for the vio- 
lin, as well as violoncello, which was his particular inſtrument, 
and on which he had acquired great reputation by his performance, 
ſhew a knowledge of the bow and finger-board. Among his com- 
poſitions in this collection, there is a Cantata ſpirituale for a con- 
tralto voice, with a violin accompaniment, of a peculiar character. 
There are ſome excellent cantatas extant, by his brother AxnTox1o 

Vor. IV. T BoNONCINI, 
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BoxoNCiN1, which Geminiani and others uſed to prefer to thoſe 
of Giovanni. | 

ANTONIO Lor TI was a compoler of cantatas ; but upon exa- 
mining them, it appears that his melody is gone, though his har- 

mony will always be excellent. It is generally in complication, 
fugue, and Muſic of many parts, that we muſt now ſeck for plea- 
ſure from the works of old maſters. 

His diſciple, however, the illuſtrious BxexnzpETTo MARCELLo0, 
compoſed a great number of cantatas, of which the vigour of con- 
ception and ingenuity of deſign pleaſe me more than his celebrated 
plalms. 

The cantatas of BARON D'AsToRG A are much celebrated; yet 
| ſeveral that I have lately examined did not fulfill the expectations 
excited by his high character and the compoſition of his clegant and 
refined Stabat Mater. The three beſt that I have feen begin: 
Quando penſo; Torne Aprile ; and In gueſts core. In theſe there 
is expreſſion, grace, and ſcience devoid of pedantry. But late 
refinements in melody have rendered our ears faſtidious and 
unjuſt to the ſimplicity of the laſt age, however elegant its garb. 
At ſome of the cloſes, the Baron's good taſte in ſinging is very ma- 
niteſt. 

ANTONIO CALDARA, ſo many years compoſer to the emperor 
at Vienna, publiſhed twelve cantatas at Venice, 1699, fix for a ſo- 
prano, and fix for a contralto voice. There is a copy of this work 
in Dr. Aldrich's Collection, Chriſt- church, Oxon. but having ne- 
ver heard or examined them, I ang unable to ſpeak of their merit. 
However, the compoſitions of other kinds which I have ſeen of 
this author are ſo excellent, that there is great reaſon to preſume 
them worthy the rank he bears among the profeſſors of his time. 

D. Ax TON ILO VivALDI merits a place among the candidates for 
fame in this ſpecies of compoſition : ſeveral are inſerted in the col- 
lection mentioned above; but theſe, and all that I have ſeen elſe- 
where, are very common and quiet, notwithſtanding he was fo riot- 
ous in compoſing for violins. But he had been too long uſed to 
write for the voice, to treat it like an inſtrument. 


The 


i 


The cantatas of Nicola PorPoRA have been always much 
eſteemed, on account of the excellence of their recitatives, and the 
good taſte and truly vocal ſtyle of the airs. But by confining him- 
ſelf rigidly in his ſongs and cantatas to ſuch paſſages as are only fit 
for the voice, his cantatas will ſeem to want ſpirit when tried upon 
an inſtrument. And perhaps the art is more indebted to this ma- 
ſter for having poliſhed and refined recitative and meaſured air, than 
for enriching it by the fertility of his invention. 

PeRGOLEsS1's cantatas will be conſidered elſewhere. But can- 
tatas, which were compoſed with more care, and ſung with 
more taſte and ſcience than any other ſpecies of vocal Muſic, 
during the latter end of the laſt century and beginning of the pre- 
ſent, ſeem to have been wholly laid aſide, after the deceaſe of Per- 
goleſi, till revived by Sarti, who has ſet, in the manner of cantatas, 
ſeveral of Metaſtaſio's charming little poems, which he calls canzo- 
nette. Thele exquiſite compolitions were produced by Sarti ex- 
preſsly for the voices of Pacchierotti, Marcheſi, and Rubinelli, and 
are, in all reſpects, the moſt perfect and complete models of 
chamber Muft that have ever come to my knowledge. 

Indeed, it is to be lamented that a ſpecies of compoſition ſo ad- 
mirably calculated for concerts as the cantata, ſhould now be ſo 
ſeldom cultivated: as it contains a little drama entire, having a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, in which the charms of poetry are 
united with thoſe of Muſic, and the mind is amuſed while the 
ear is gratiſied. Opera ſcenes, or ſingle ſongs, now ſupply the 
place of cantatas in all private concerts; but, beſides the loſs 
which theſe ſuſtain when taken out of their niche, as they were 
orignally calculated for a numerous orcheſtra, they can ſeldom be 
completely accompanied by a ſmall band. 


T 2 CHAP. 
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Attempts at DRAMAric Mus1c in England, previous to the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Italian Opera. . 


LL theatrical repreſentations and public amuſements having 
been ſuppreſſed by the parliament in 1647, no exhibition 
was attempted till 1656, when Sir William D'Avenant's Entertain- 
ment of Declamation and Muſic after the Manner of the Ancients, 
ſeems to have eſcaped moleſtation more by connivance than the pro- 
tection of government. For though Ant. Wood has aſſerted, that 
Sir William D'Avenant had obtained leave to open a theatre for the 
performance of operas in the Italian language, during the Protector- 
ſhip, when all other theatrical exhibitions were ſuppreſſed ; *©* be- 
* cauſe being in an unknown tongue they could not corrupt the 
* morals of the people; yet on a careful ſcrutiny into the validity 
of the fact, it ſeems to be wholly a miſtake. Ant. Wood, at this 
time, had never been in London, and ſeems but little acquainted 
with its amuſements at any time. 

Being in poſſeſſion of the firſt edition of Sir William D'Avenant's 
Entertainment performed at Rutland-houſe, and printed in 1657, 
the year after, I ſhall give an account of the manner in which it 
was diſpoſed and arranged, from the work itſelf ; which informs 
us, that “after a flouriſh of Muſic, the curtains are drawn and the 
«« prologue enters, who ea in Engliſh verſe, and talks of the 
Entertainment being an opera, the only word that is uttered in the 
Talian language throughout the exhibition. He deſires the audi- 
ence, indeed, to regard the ſmall theatre as * their paſſage, and the 
narrow way, to our Elyſian field, the OpERA.“ But not a line 
of this introduction is ſet to Muſic, either in recitative or air; 
though, after it has been ſpoken, and the curtains are again cloſed, 
** a conſort of inſtrumental Muſick, adapted to the ſullen diſpoſi- 
tion of Diogenes, being heard awhile, the curtains are ſuddenly 


60 opened, 
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* opened, and, in two gilded roſtrat, appear Diogenes the Cynic, and 
„ Ari/tophanes the poet—who DECLAIM againſt and for publique 
, entertainments by moral repreſentations.” Then in two proſe 
orations that were ſpoten, not ſung, public exhibitions are cenſured 
and detended in the ſtyle of that celebrated philoſopher and comic 
writer. 

Operas are, indeed, frequently mentioned and deſcribed : Dioge- 
nes manifeſtly alluding to the ſplendid manner in which they were 
then exhibited in Italy, when he ſays, © Poetry is the ſubtile en- 
* vine by which the wonderful body of the opera muſt move. I 
„ wiſh, Athenians! you were all poets, for then if you ſhould 
* meet, and with the pleaſant vapours of Leſbian wine, fall- into 
profound fleep, and concur in a long dream, you would every 
* morning enamel your houſes, tile them with gold, and pave them 
« with aggots!“ 

When the Cynic has finiſhed his declamation, © a conſort of Mu- 
« ſick, befitting the pleaſant diſpoſition of Ariſtophanes, being 
* heard, he anſwers him,” and deiends operas, their poetry, Muſic, 
and decoration, with conſiderable wit and argument. After which 
* the curtains are ſuddenly. cloſed, and the company entertained by 
e inſtrumental and vocal Muſick, with a /ong.” 

„The ſong being ended, a conſort of inſtrumental Muſick, after 
*« the French compoſition, being heard a while, the curtains are ſud- 
« denly opened, and in the ro/tras appear, fitting, a Pariſian and a 
„Londoner, in the livery robes of both cities, who declaim concern- 
the pre-eminence of Paris and London.” 

When the Frenchman has finiſhed his Philippic againſt our ca- 
pital ; after“ a Conſort of Mulick, imitating the altes of London, 
he is anſwered by the Londoner.” In neither of theſe harangues 
is the opera mentioned, which, as yet, had not found its way into 
either capital, When the Engliſhman has terminated his defence, 
there is another ſong ; an epilogue ; and, laſtly, a flouriſh of Muſic ; 
after which the curtain is cloſed, and the entertainment finiſhed. 

At the end of the book we are told, that the vocal and inſtru- 
% mental Muſick was compoſed by Dr. Charles Colman, Captain 
Henry Cook, Mr. Henry Lawes, and Mr. George Hudſon.“ l 
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By this account it appears, that the performance was neither an 
Italian, nor an Engliſh, epera. That there was no r-crtative, and 
but two ſongs in it, the reſt being all geclaimed or ſpoten, without 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from Mufic. It ſeems, indeed, as if Sir William 
D'Avenant, by this Entertainment, as it was called, had ſome diſ- 
tant delign of introducing exhibitions ſimilar to the Italian opera, 
on the Engliſh ſtage, for which theſe declamations were to pre- 
pare the way. 

Pope tells us (, that “ The Siege of Rhodes, by Sir William D'Ave- 
* nant, was the firſt opera ſung in England.“ 


On each enervate ſtring they taught the note 
« To pant, or tremble, through an eunuch's throat.” 


What foundation our great poet had for this opinion, I know not, 
unleſs he truſted to the looſe aſſertion of Langbaine, who, in Ar 
Account of the Engliſh dramatic Poets, ſays that the Siege of Rhodes, 
and ſome other plays of Sir William D'Avenant, in the times of the 
civil wars, were acted in ſtilo recitativo. 

The firſt performance of the Siege of Rhodes was at Rutland- 
houſe, in 1656. It was revived in 1663, and » ſecond part added 
to it. In the prologue the author calls ii © our play,” and the 
performers, players, not ſingers. The firſt p.rt is divided into five 
entries, not acts; each preceded by inſtrumental Muſic. But I 
can find no proof that it was ſung in recitative, either in the dedi- 
cation to Lord Clarendon, in the folio edition of 1673, or the body 
of the drama. 

It was, indeed, written in rhyme, which, after the Reſtoration, 
became a faſhion with theatrical writers, probably to imitate the 
French, and gratify the partiality of Charles II. for Gallic amuſe- 
ments. Such dramas were called Heroic plays, and the verſe drama- 
tic poeſy. 

Upon the whole, it ſeems as if this drama was no more- like an 
Italian opera than the maſques, which long preceded it; and in 
which were always introduced ſongs, choruſes, ſplendid ſcenes, 
machinery, and decorations. But if we might believe Mr. Pope, 


(2) Imitations of Horace, Epiſt. i. 


in 
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in the lines juſt cited, this opera, as he calls it, was not only ſet to 
recitatiue and florid Muſic, but ſung by eunuchs (&)! 

In another piece, however, of Sir William D'Avenant's, The 

Playbcuſe to be let, a muſician who preſents himſelf as a tenant, be- 
ing aſked what uſe he intended to make of it? replies, © I would 
* have introduced heroique ſtory in Ailo recitativo. And upon 
being deſired to explain himſelf further, he fays, © recitative Mu- 
e fick 18 not compoſed of matter ſo familiar, as may ſerve for every 
* low occaſion of diſcourſe. In tragedy, the language of the ſtage 
eis raiſed above the common dialect ; our paſſions rifing with the 
height of verſe; and vocal Muſick adds new wings to all the 
„flights of poetry.“ 0 

In the third act of this piece, which we are told was in tile re- 
citativo, we have the hiſtory of Sir Francis Drake expreſſed by in- 
{trumental and vocal Muſic, and by art of perſpective in ſcenes, &c. 

Such were the firſt attempts at Dramatic Muſic to Engliſh words 
in this country, long betore the Muſic, language, or performers of 
Italy were employed on our ſtage. 

The word V/-/: ſeems, however, to have been very familiar to 
our poets and coui:trymen, during the chief part of the laſt century ; 
fttho recitativo was taiked of by Ben Jonſon, ſo early as the year 1617, 
when it was a recent innovation even in Italy /y). After this it was 
uſed in other maſques, particularly ſcenes of plays, and in cantatas, 
before a regular drama, wholly ſet to Muſic was attempted. 

But the high favour to which operas had mounted in France by 
the united abilities of Quinault and Lulli, ſeems to have given birth 
to ſeveral attempts at Dramatic Muſic in England. . 

Sir William D'Avenant dying in 1668, while his new theatre in | 
Dorſet Gardens was building, the patent, and management, devolv- f 
ed on his widow, Lady D'Avenant, and his fon Mr. Charles, after- 


(x) Downes, the prompter, tells us that that were introduced (on a public ſtage) in 
in 1058, Sir William D'Avenant exhibited England. Roſcivs Anglicanus. Mr. eos 
anotherentertaniment, entitled The Cruelty of (Sup. to Shakſpeare) imagines that Cromwe * 
the Spaniards in Peru, expreſſed by vocal and from his hatred to the Spaniards, may | 
iuſtrumental Muſic, and by art of perſpec- more readily have tolerated this ſpectacle, . 
tive in ſcenes. Theſe ſcenes and decora- See Vol, III. p. 346. 


tions, according to Downes, were the firſt 
wards | 
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wards Dr. D'Avenant, well known as a political writer and civilian, 
who purſued Sir William's plans. The new houſe was opened in 
1671; but the public ſtill more inclining to favour the King's 
company at Drury-lane than this, obliged Mr. D'Avenant to have 
recourſe to a new ſpecies of entertainments, which were afterwards 
called Dramalic Operas, and of which kind were the Tempe/?, 
Macbeth, Pſyche, Circe, and ſome others, all“ ſet off, ſays Cibber, 
with the moſt expenſive decorations of ſcenes and habits, and 
*« with the beſt voices and dancers.” 

* This ſenſual ſupply of fight and ſound,” continues he, “com- 

* ing in to the afliſtance of the weaker party, it was no wonder they 
* ſhould grow too hard for ſenſe and ſimple nature, when it is con- 
* ſidered how many more people there are, who can foe and hear, 
* than can think and judge.” 

Thus men without taſte or ears for Muſic ever comfort themſelves 
with imagining that their contempt for what they neither feel nor 
underſtand is a mark of ſuperior wiſdom, and that every lover of Mu- 
fic is a fool. This is the language of almoſt all writers on the ſub- 
ject. The ingenious author of the Biographica Dramatica tells 
us, that“ the preference given to D*Avenant's theatre, on account 
* of its {cenery and decorations, alarmed thoſe belonging to the 
* rival houſe. To ſtop the progreſs of the public taſte, and divert 
* it towards themſelves, they endeavoured to ridicule the perform- 
* ances which were ſo much followed. The perſon employed for 
this purpoſe was Thomas Duffet,” (a writer of miſerable farces) 

who parodied the Tempeſt, Macbeth, and Pſyche ; theſe efforts 

«© were, however, ineffectual.” This is fair and hiſtorical ; but af- 
ter ſaying that the Duke's theatre continued to be frequented ;” 
when he adds, “the victory of ſound and ſhew over /en/e and rea- 
«* /on was as complete in the theatre at this period, as it has often 
* been ſince, it ſeems as if ſenſe and reaſon had for a moment 
quitted this agreeable, and, in general, accurate and candid writer. 
Opera is an alien that is obliged ſilently to bear the inſults of the 
natives, or elſe ſhe might courteouſly retort, that nonſenſe without 
Muſic is as frequently heard on the Engliſh Rage, as with it on the 

Italian ; 
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Italian; indeed, when Metaitafio is the poet, who will venture to 
ſay that either good ſenſe or good poetry 1s baniſhed from the ſtage ? 
But it does not clearly appear, becauſe Muſic and decorations 
were added to Shakſpeare's Tempeſt and Macbeth, that one theatre NF 
was in greater want of eng at this time than another. I have ſeen 
the dramas as they were altered by Shadwell and Sir William 
D'Avenant, and in the latter find that little was curtailed from the 
original play, or ſung, but what is ſtill ſang, and to the fame Muſic 
ſet by Matthew Lock, of which the rude and wild excellence can- 
not be ſurpaſſed. In the operas, as they were called, on account 
of the Muſic, dancing, and ſplendid ſcenes with which they were 
decorated, none of the fine ſpeeches were made into nge, nor was 
the dialogue carried on in recitative, which was never attempted on 
our ſtage during the laſt century, throughout a whole piece. Indeed, 
it never fully ſucceeded in this, if we except the Artaxerxes of the 
late Dr. Arne; whoſe Muſic, being of a ſuperior kind to what our 
ſtage had been accuſtomed, and better ſung, found an Engliſh audi- 
ence that could even tolerate recitative. In the cenſure of theſe muſi- 
cal dramas, which has been retailed from one writer to another, ever 
ſince the middle of Charles the Second's reign to the preſent time, 
the ſubject ſeems never to have been candidly and fairly examined; 
and, indeed, it appears as if there had been no great cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt the public taſte for frequenting ſuch repreſentations, 
particularly thoſe written by Shakſpeare, in which the principal 
characters were performed by Mr. and Mrs. Betterton, as was the 
caſe in Macbeth, though Muſic, CARY and dancing were pro- 
fuſely added to the treat (2). + | 
The Te empeſt, the firſt of theſe ſemi-operas, was given to the pub- 4 
lic early in 1673. And in February of the ſame year, Pſyche. | 
This laſt was a cloſe imitation of a muſical drama written in French 
by Moliere, and ſet by Lulli in 1672, in the manner of the Italian 
operas which Cardinal Mazarine had had performed to Louis XIV. 


(z) Of Betterton's merit as an actor every 3 and 1 1 in the part 
one has heard and read; but Mrs. Better- of Lady Macbeth. See his 7 Je, chap. v. 
ton, according to Cibber, was * at once 
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during his minority. The Mutic of P:;che, as performed in Lon- 


don, was not printed till 1675, when it was publiſhed with the fol- 


lowing title: © The Engliſh Opera; or the vocal Muſick in 
© PSYCHE, with the inſtrumental therein intermix'd, To which 
* is adjoyned the inſtrumental Muſic in the TEMPEsT. By Mat- 
* thew Lock, compoler in ordinary to his Majeſty, and Organiſt 
*© to the Queen.” This publication is dedicated to James duke of 
Monmouth. There is a preface of ſome length by the compoter, 
Matthew Lock, which, like his Muſic, is rough and nervous, exact- 
ly correſponding with the idea which is generated of his private 
character, by the peruſal of his controverſy with Salmon, and the 
ſight of his picture in the muſic- ſchool, at Oxford. It is written 
with that natural petulance which probably gave birth to moſt of 
the quarrels in which he was involved. He begins with a com- 
plaint of the tendency of his brother mulicians ** to peck and carp 
* at other men's conceptions, how mean ſoever may be their own. 
And expecting t fall under the laſh of ſome ſoft-headed or hard- 
* hearted compoſer, he ſets about removing * the few blocks at 
*« which they may take occaſion to ſtumble,” with a degree of in- 
dignation that implies an iraſcible ſpirit under no great governance. 
The firſt objection which he thinks likely to be made, is to the word 
opera, to which he anſwers that it is a word borrowed from the Lalian, 
who by it diſtinguiſhed this kind of drama from their comedies, 
which, after a plan 1s Jaid, are ſpoken extempore ; whereas this is 
not only deſigned, but written with art and induſtry ;. and after- 
wards ſet to fuitable Muſic. In which idea he has produced the 
following compoſitions, which, for the moſt part, are “ in their 
nature ſott, caſte, and, as far as his abilities could reach, agreeable 
** to the deſign of the poet, For in them there is ballad to ſingle 
* air, counterpoint, recitative, fugue, canon,. and chromatick, Mu- 
fick, which variety, without vanity. be it ſaid, was never in court 
or theatre, till now preſented, in this nation.“ He confeſſes, 
however, that ſomething had been attempted before in this way 
of compoſition, but more by. himſelf than any other. And 
adds, © that the author of the drama prudently conſidering, that 


though 
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though Italy b and ir the great academy of the world for Mu- 
« fic and this ſpecies of entertaiment, yet as this piece was to be 
performed in England, which is entitled to no ſuch praiſe, he 
e mixed it with interlocutor, as more proper to our genius.“ 

He concludes his peeviſh preface by confeſſing, that “ the in- 
« ſtrumental Muſick before and between the acts, and the entries 
in the acts of Ps v H were omitted by the conſent of the author, 
** Signor Gio. Baptiſta Draghi ; and that the tanes of the entries 
« and dances in the e (ne dances being changed) were 
omitted for the fame reaſon.” . 

Here we have a ſhort hiſtory of tele early attempts at Dramatic 
Muſic on our ſtage, in which, as in the moſt ſucceſsful repreſenta- 
tions of this kind in later times, the chief part of the dialogue was 


/[p3ken, and recitative, or ical declamation, which ſeems to be the 


true criterion and chatacteriſtic of Italian operas, but feldom uſed, un- 
leſs merely to introduce ſome particular airs and choruſes: as in 
the modern Comus, the air, On ev'ry hill, in ev'ry dale, is pre- 
ceded by the ſhort recitative “ How gentle was my Damon's air.“ 

Upon examining this Muſic, it appears to have been very much 
compofed on Lullt's model. The melody is neither recitative nor 
air, but partaking of both, with a change of meaſure as frequent as 
in any old ſerious French opera I ever faw. Lock had genius and 
abilities in harmony ſufficient to have ſurpaſſed his model, or to 
have caſt his movements in a mould of his own making; but ſuch 
was the paſſion of Charles II. and confequently of his court at this 
time, for every thing French, that in all probability Lock was in- 


{tructed to imitate Cambert and Lulli. His Muſic for the Witches 


in Macbeth, which when produced in 1674, was as ſmooth and airy 
as any of the time, has now obtained, by age, that wild and ſavage 
caſt which is admirably ſuitable to the diabolical characters that are 
ſuppoſed to perform it. 

In his third introductory Muſic to the Tempeſt, which is called a 
curtain tune, probibly from the curtain being firſt drawn up dur- 
ing the performance of this ſpecies of overture, he has, for the /77 


:ime, that has come to my knowledge, introduced the uſe of cre/- 
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cendo (louder by degrees), with diminuendo,, and lentando, under 
the words t and flow by degrees. No other inſtruments are men- 
tioned in the ſcore of his opera of Pſyche, than violins for the ri - 
tornels; and yet, ſo flow was the progreſs of that inſtrument dur- 
ing the laſt century, that in a general catalogue of Muſic in 1701, 
ſcarce any compoſitions appear to have been printed for its uſe, 
About this time the attempts at Dramatic Muſic were frequent; 
and in order to give us a true taſte for ſuch exhibitions, CAM BERT, 
organiſt of the church of St. Honore at Paris, and the firſt French 
muſician who had tried to ſet an opera, having quitted France in cha- 
grin at Louis XIV. having taken from him the management of that 
ſpectacle and given it to Lulli, came to London, and was appoint- 
ed maſter of King Charles the Second's band. His opera of Po- 
mone, written by P. Perrin, ſeems to have been performed i in 1672 
at court, in its original language, as no record of it occurs in our 
dramatic writers; but, according to Giles Jacob, his Ariadne, or 
the Marriage of Bacehin, tranſlated into Engliſh, “was preſented 
« by the Academy of Muſic, at the theatre-royal, in Covent-Gar- 
« den, 1674, by the gentlemen of the Academy of Muſic.” I 
know of no theatre-royal in Covent-Garden at this time, nor do we 
meet with any mention of an Engliſh Academy of Muſic at this 
period, It is faid, in the Hyſtcire de la Muſique, Tom. I. that Cam- 
bert, who died at London in 1677, broke his heart on account of 
the bad ſucceſs of his operas in England. 
Downes, the prompter, tells us that the ſcenes, machines, dreſles, 
and other neceſlary decarations of Pſyche, coſt upwards of C. 800, 
ſo that, though it was performed eight days together, it did not 
prove ſo profitable to the managers as the Tempeſt. _ 
In 1677, Mr. Charles D'Avenant wrote a dramatic opera called 
C:irce, which was ſet to Muſic by John Baniſter, the king's firſt 
violin, and performed under the poet's own direction at the Duke's 
theatre, with conſiderable applauſe. The prologue was written by 
Dryden, and the epilogue by the Earl of Rocheſter.  _ 
Dryden from this time became an advocate for this ſpecies of 


exhibition, and in 1678, he wrote an opera entitled he State of In- 
6 nocence 
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nocence and Fall of Man; but this production, though printed, was 
never ſet or brought on the ſtage. And after the ſeveral eſſays at 
lyric poetry and Dramatic Muſic that have been mentioned, the 
King's theatre languiſhed without Muſic and, the Duke's ran in 
debt with it; ſo that ſhaking hands, and uniting their performers 
and intereſts, they formed only one company at Drury-lane, in 1682. 
This union, however, does not ſeem to have been ſo advantageous 
to the managers and actors as was expected; and in 1685, the laſt 
year of King Charles II. they appear again to have been ſeparated, 
and the Duke's company renewing their attempts at opera, in Dor- 
ſet-garden, with the aſſiſtance of Dryden for lyric poet. The times 
were turbulent, and this great writer, firm to the intereſt, or at 
leaſt the wiſhes, of the court,\wrote an allegorical, or rather politi- 
tical, drama, which he calls an opera, by the title of Albion and 
Albanius ; and to render it ſtill more grateful to his royal maſter, 
he had it ſet by a French compoſer of the name of GrasBur, an ob- 
ſcure muſician, whoſe name 1s not to be found in the French annals 


of the art. | 
This drama, written under the auſpices of King Charles IT. was 


rehearſed ſeveral times, A 0 informs us in his preface, be- 
fore his Majeſty, who had publicly declared, more than once, 
* that the compoſitions and choruſes were more juſt, and more 
beautiful, than any he had heard in England.“ I believe this 
prince was not very ſkilful in Muſic, nor very ſenſible to the 
charms of any ſpecies of it but that of France, of the gayeſt kind ; 
however, royal approbation is flattering and extenſive in its influ- 
ence. Unfortunately for the poet and muſician, his Majeſty died 


before it was brought on the ſtage ; and when 1t did appear, the 


ſucceſs ſeems not to have been very conſiderable (a). 
Dryden throughout the preface to this piece, in his uſual man- 
ner, diffuſes entertainment and inſtruction ; and though he proba- 


(a) Upon a peruſal of this drama, it ſeems thought obnoxious to the ſpirit of the go- 


hardly poſſible, ſo near a revolution, that it 


thould have eſcaped condemnation upon 
party principles ; as, under obvious allego- 
ries, Dryden has laſhed the city of London, 
democracy, fanatiſcim, and whatever he 


vernment at that period. Had Orpheus 
himſelf not only compoſed the poem and 
the Muſic but performed the principal part, 
his powers would have been too feeble to 


charm ſuch unwilling hearers. 
bly 
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bly had never feen or heard a fingle ſcene of an Italian opera per- 
formed, his definition of that ſpecies of drama, and precepts for its 
conſtruction and perfection are admirable, and in many reſpects ftill 
applicable to ſimilar exhibitions (5). 

He tells us, that “ this opera was only intended as a prologue 
* to a play of the nature of the Tempeſt ; which is a tragedy mix- 
'« ed with opera, or a drama written in blank verſe, adorned with 
*« ſcenes, machines, ſongs, and dances ; fo that the fable of it is all 


(3) „An opera,” ſays he, © is a poetical 
„ tale, or fiction, repreſented by vocal and 
© inſtrumental Mufic, adorned with ſcenes, 
machines, and dancing. The ſuppoſed 
e perſons of this muſical drama are general- 
«© ly ſupernatural, as gods, and goddefles, 
© and heroes, which at leaſt are deſcended 
© from them, and in due time are to be a- 
% dopted into their number. The ſubject, 
therefore, being extended beyond the li- 
<< mits of human nature, admits of that ſort 
4 of marvellous and ſurprifing conduct, 
<< which is rejected in other plays. Human 
% impaſſibilities are to be received, as they 
© are in faith; becauſe, where gods are in- 
ti troduced, a ſupreme power is to be under- 
© ſtood, and ſecond cauſes are out of doors: 
N et propriety is to be obſerred even here. 
«© The gods are all to manage their peculiar 
„ provinces; and what was attributed by 
« the Heathens to one power, ought not to 
ebe performed by any other. If the per- 
& {ons repreſented were to ſpeak on the 
& ſtage, it would follow of neceſſity, that the 
© expreſſions ſhould be lofty, figurative, and 


„ majeſtical ; but the nature of an opera 
« dcnics the frequent uſe of theſe poetical 


„ ornaments ; for vocal Mufic, though it 


* often admits a loftineſs of found, yet al- 


« ways exacts a melodious ſweetneſs ; or to 


& diſtinguiſh yet more juſtly, the recitative 


part of an opera requires a more maſculine 
* beauty uf expreſſion and ſound : the airs 
© muſt-abound in the ſoftneſs and variety 
«of numbers; their principal intention be— 
© ing to pleaſe the hearing, rather than to 
& oratify the underflanding. As the firit 
© inventors of any art or ſcience. provided 
© they have brought it to perfection, are, 
„ in reaſon, to give laws to it; ſo whoſo- 
« ever undertakes the writing an opera, is 
« gbl.ged to imitate the Italians, w!.o have 


©« not only invented, but perfected this ſort of 
© dramatic mufical eutertainment. We know 
« that for fome centuries, the knowledge 
© of Muſie has flouriſhed principally in Ita- 
&« ly, the mother of learning and of arts; 
de that poetry and painting have been there 
<« reſtored, and fo cultivated by Italian ma- 
&« ſters, that all Europe has been enriched 
e out of their treaſury. 

« It is almoſt needleſs to ſpeak any thing 
© of that noble language, in which ths 
% muſtcal drama was firſt invented and per- 
* formed. All who ate converſant in the 
„Italian, cannot but obſerve, that it is the 
< ſoftelt, the ſweeteſt, the moſt harmonious, 
te not only of any modern tongue, but even 
«© beyond any of the learned. It ſeerns, in- 
« deed, to have been invented for the ſake 
& of poetry and Muſie; the vowels are fo 
% abounding in all words, and the pronan- 
„ ciation ſo manly and ſo ſonorous, that 
&« their very ſpeaking has more of Mufrc in 
© it than Dutch poetry or fong. —— This 
„language has in a manner been refined 
% and purified from the Gothic, ever ſince 
© the time of Dante, which is above four 
© hundred years ago; and the French, who 
* now caſt a-longing eye to their country, 
are not leſs ambitious to poſſeſs their el-- 
„ gance in poetry gnd NMufic; in both 
6 whieh they labour at impoſlibilities : for 
© nothing can be improved beyond its own 
« ſpectes, or further than its own original 
« r:aturewill allow: as one with an ill- ton. d 
&« voice. though ever ſo well inſtructed in 
« the rules of Muſic, can never make a great 
« finger. The Engliſh have yet more na- 
« tural diſadvantages than the French; our 
« original Teutonic conhiting moſt in mo- 
« nofyllables, and thoſe incumbered with 
% conſonants, eunnot poſſibly be freed from 
« thoſe inconveniences,” 


* {ſpoken 
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« ſpoken and acted by the beſt of the comedians ; the other part 
of the entertainment to be performed by the ſame fingers and 
« dancers who are introduced in this preſent opera (c).“ 

The tragedy here alluded to was King Arthur, which was not 
performed till about the year 1690 (4); by which time the fame 
and productions of Purcell had convinced Dryden, that it was not 
neceſſary to import compolers from France for the ſupport of what 
were then called operas in England. Further notice has been taken 
of this muſical drama in ſpeaking of our great countryman's pro- 
auctions for the theatre, as well as thoſe of the church and cham- 
ber. As to the eloge beſtowed by Dryden on M. Grabut, ſome of 
it, 1 fear, muit be placed to the account of flattery to his royal 
maſter Charles II. as well as to this artiſt, who had been ſet over 
the King's band at the deceaſe of Cambert ; which not being very 
agreeable to the Antigallicans of this country, or, indeed, to un- 
prejudiced judges of Muſic, while we were in poſſeſſion of a native 
compoler whole genius was equal to that of the greateſt muſicians 
of Europe; though from his ſituation, ſhort life, and the barbarous 
ſtate of ſecular Muſic, during the period in which he flouriſhed, his 
genius was leſs cultivated than that of many great profeſſors of later 
times. 

By Dramatic Opera, Dryden, and writers of his time, mean a 
drama that is declaimed or ſpoken, and in which ſongs and ſym- 
phonies are introduced; diftering from real operas, where there is 
no ſpeaking, and where the narrative part and. dialogue is ſet to re- 
Citative. | | | 

Cibber (e), ſpeaking of the Dramatic Operas of the laſt century,, 
tells us, that © the ſenſual taſte for ſight and found was laſhed by 
* ſeveral good prologues in thoſe days. This agreeable and lively 
writer, however, ſays very ſpiritedly afterwards, that when the bom- 
baſt of Nat. Lee, came from the mouth of a Betterton, the multi- 


(c) Langbaine, who publiſhed his ac- ſung by favourite ſingers, we have proper» 
count of Engliſh dramas and dramatic poets ly no national recitative, as Mr. Maſon has 
in 1691, is ſilent concerning this tragedy... well obſerved: ay on Carhedral Mujic,. 

(4) This is the plan that has of late years p. 47. a work in which there are many re- 
been ſo ſucceſstully followed by Bickerſtaff, marks that do honour to the retined taite of 
and others, in the comic-operas that have the author in all the polite arts; and are 
appeared on the Engliſh flage. To ſay the well worthy the attention of our ecclefiaſti- 
truth, though recitative was tolerated in cal compoſers. 


Dr. Arne's Artaxerxes in favour of the airs, (e) Apolegy for his Life, chap. iv. ; 
tude. 


= 
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te tude no more deſired ſenſe to them, than our muſical connoifleurs 
think it eſſential in the celebrated airs of an Italian opera.” But 
he ſpeaks like a man ignorant of Muſic and inſenſible to its effects. 
Withouta voice and poetry, an excellent air, played byan inſtrument, 
has its merit; 1t 1s not nonſenſe to muſical ears, like a mere ſpeaking 
voice which onlyarticulates nonſenſe. But whatever nonſenſe was ſung 
at the beginning of operas in England, Cibberlived long enough to hear 
and read the dramas of Metaſtaſio, which deſerve a better title. At 
an opera, modulated found is the chief language, it is animated by 
articulation, figure, and geſture ; but {till the princpal ingredient of 
our pleaſure there is ſound. 

Cibber allows, page 91, that © irreſiſtible pleaſure may ariſe from 
ea judicious elocution, with ſcarce any ſenſe to aſſiſt it, yet ſeems 
to deny, or forget, the poſſibility of being pleaſed with judicious 
and exquilite ſinging in the ſame degree and circumſtances. Bad 
actors and bad fingers require good writing and compoſition to ren- 
der them ſupportable ; but great actors and great ſingers make every 
thing they utter intereſting. And page 93, juſt after ſpeaking of 
Betterton's powers, he ſeems to have ſtumbled on the following 
reflexion : if the bare ſpeaking voice has ſuch allurements in it, 
* how much leſs ought we to wonder, however we lament, that the 
% ſweet" Hotes of vocal Muſic ſhould ſo have captivated even the 
* politer- 3 into apoſtacy of ſenſe to the idolatry of ſound' 
But why lament? and why are all lovers of good Muſic, well per- 

formed, to be regarded as ideots, and apoſtates to ſenſe? Did not 
the Greeks, the wiſeſt and moſt philoſophic race of men to be found 
in the annals of the world, delight in Muſic of all kinds? And is not 
every civiliſed and poliſhed nation delighted with Muſic, in pro- 
portion to the progreſs they have made in the cultivation of the 
mind? Is it a neceſſary conſequence that every lover and judge 
of Muſic ſhould be inſenſible to the merits of a great actor, and 
the charms of elocution ? Had not Betterton, Booth, and Gar- 
rick their ſhare of praiſe and admiration? and has it been de- 
nied to Mrs. Siddons? Are not the ſubſcribers boxes at the 
oper: frequently empty on the nights ſhe plays, however good 
the Muſic and performance? The prejuge du metier is a little too 


_ evident in the old comedian's account of the power of Muſic, 
however 
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however he tried to work himſelf into candour “ It is to the vitia- 
ted and low taſte of the ſpectator that the corruptions of the 
*« ſtage,of all Kinds have been owing. If the public were to diſ- 
** countenance and declare againſt all the traſh and fopperies they 
have been ſo frequently fond of, both the actor and authors muſt 
* have ſerved their daily table with ſound and wholſome diet.“ — 
This is {till ſuppoſing Muſic and every ſpecies of lyric poetry traſh 
and fopperies, It is not the buſineſs of actors or patentees to be 
convinced that Muſic vocal or inſtrumental ever can be good, how- 


ever well performed, in any theatre but their own. Dramatic, and 


melodramatic poets, ſingers and declaimers, have ever been at war ; 
they open different ſhops, and there is no good ware but what they 
fell /. If men were to be reaſoned out of their ſenſes by any one 
of them, the world would not perhaps be a bit the fitter to live or 
die in. The opera houſe is the ſhop I have molt frequented of late 
years, but not from contempt of theatrical merit elſewhere, which 
has had its full ſhare both of my time and admiration. 

The fame ſprightly writer (g) urges a ſtronger objection to theſe 
muſical dramas, than their want of ſenſe, by ſaying, that notwith- 
ſtanding Purcell's operas of the Prophete/s and King Arthur, in 
which the patentees had embarked all their hopes, were ſet off with 
the moſt expenſive decorations of ſcenes and habits, with the beſt 
voices and dancers, and though their ſucceſs was, in appearance, 
very great, yet the whole receipts did not fo far ballance their ex- 
pence, as to keep them out of a large debt contracted at this time, 
and which found wotk for a Court of Chancery for about twenty 
years following. 

It is only in times of diſtreſs that managers have recourſe to 
Muſic and dancing: when the actors are good and in fayour, 
they are ſure of the national attention and patronage ; but if, as 1s 
often the caſe, the attempts at opera on the Engliſh ſtage are auk- 
ward, and the agents poſſeſſed of but ordinary talents, this good 
effect is produced, that, after quickening appetite in the public by 
abſtinence, they return with eagerneſs to their natural food. 


et has been always judged their na- „ as poſſible.” Life of Cidber, p. 164. 
** tural intereſt, when there are two thea- g) Ibid, chap, iv. 


tres, to do one another as much miſchief 
CHAP. 
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Origin of the ITALIAN OPERA in England, and its Progrefi 
there during the preſent Century. 


3 has been already ſhewn that whatever attempts were made 
at muſical dramas in England during the ſeventeenth century, 
the language in which they were ſung, was always Engliſßb. The 
flilo recitativo was, indeed, brought hither from Italy early in that 
century, by Nicholas Laniere (4); but it was applied to Engliſh 
only. And, afterwards, Henry Lawes and others continued to affe& 
this ſpecies of narrative melody in theirdialogues and hiſtorical ſongs, 
till the Reſtoration, when a taſte for French Muſic prevailed in all 
our concerts and theatrical Muſic, in order to flatter the partiality 
of Charles Il. for every thing which came from that nation, 
About the middle of this prince's reign, the great favour in which 
the muſical drama was held at the court of Lewis XIV. under the 
direction of Lulli, of which, from the great intercourſe between 
the two nations, frequent accounts muſt have been brought hither, 
ſtimulated a deſire in our monarch and his courtiers to eſtabliſh ſi- 
milar performances in London. And we find that Cambert, the 
predeceſſor of Lulli, as Iyric compoſer at Paris, had his opera-of 
Pomone, which was originally compoſed for the court of Verſailles, 
by what, in imitation of France, was called an Academy of Muſic, 
performed in London; and after his deceaſe, that Monſieur Grabut 
was employed by Dryden to ſet his opera of Albion and Albanius, 
in preference to our own Purcell, or any Italian compoſer that could 
be found. 

The partiality for French Muſic, or French politics, in England 
during the ſhort reignof King James II. was not ſoconſpicuous. Nor 
can any complaints reaſonably be made of the predilection of King 
William and Queen Mary for that nation. We find, however, by 
the adyertiſements of the times, that a taſte for Italian Muſic was 


() See Vol, III. p. 346. i 
coming 
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coming on before the cloſe of the laſt century. Indeed, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the poetry and Muſic of Italy were much 
eſteemed by the Engliſh, and the madrigals of that country ſerved 
as models to our own maſters in cultivating that ſpecies of Muſic. 
But Italian Muſic was long talked of and performed in England, be- 


before we heard of Italian finging. Reggio, about this time, ſeems 


to have been the firſt who was noticed for his ſuperior taſte as a 
ſinging maſter. And now Italian ſinging ſeems to be gaining ground 
in this country, which naturally led to the eſtabliſhment of operas, 
in which a variety of performers might have an opportunity of diſ- 
playing their vocal talents in a ſtyle of ſinging, of which the ſpe- 
cimens they had heard aftorded lovers of Muſic fo much pleaſure, 

In 1692, an advertiſement in the London Gazette (No 2834.) 
acquaints the public that the Lalian lady (that is lately come 
* over that is ſo famous for her ſinging) though it has been re- 
* ported that ſhe will ſing no more in the conſort at York-builds 
* ings; yet this is to give notice, that next Tueſday, January roth, 
_ * ſhe will ſing there, and ſo continue during the ſeaſon.” 

A fortnight after, this /ady is more familiarly called the Italian 
woman, in the notice given ifi the Gazette, that ſhe would not on- 
ly ſing at York-buildings every Tueſday, but on Thurſday, in Free- 
man's-yard, Cornhill. 

April 3d, 1693, Signor Toſi, the celebrated author of a Treatiſe 

on Singing, advertiſes a Conſort of Muſick, in Charles'-ſtreet, 
jn Covent-Garden, about eight of the clock, in the evening (i). 
And October 26th, of the ſame year, it is ſaid (4), that © Seig- 
% nor Toſi's Conſort of Muſick will begin on Monday the 3oth 
* inſt. in York-buildings, at eight in the evening, to continue week- 
ly all the winter.“ 

In January 1696, Nicola Matteis's Muſic, that was perform- 
ed on St. Cecilia's day, is advertiſed. And 1698, his conſort of 
vocal and inſtrumental Muſic, in Vork-buildings. In December of 
the ſame year, and at the ſame place, a new entertainment of vocal 
Muſic is promiſed, through the ſame channel, by Seigneur Fidelio. 


(i) London Gazette, No. 2858, () Ibid, No. 2917. 
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In November 1702, a conſort at York-buildings is advertiſed in 
the Daily Courant, “by performers lately come from Rome.“ 
November 19th, this Italian conſort is repeated ; and again in De- 
cember. On the 26th likewiſe of this month, a conſort is adver- 
tiſed © at Hickford's dancing-ſchool, by Sig. Saggioni of Venice, 
in which Sig. Gaſparini will play ſingly on the violin (/).” Gaſ- 
parini had performed at Drury-lane the 22d of the ſame month, 
where he was called in the advertiſements “ the famous Sig. Gaſ- 
“e parini lately arrived from Rome.” 

The next year, 1703, Sig. Gaſparini and Sig. Petto performed 

together at the concerts in York-buildings, and Sig. Saggioni late- 
ly arrived from Italy compoſes. They are likewiſe advertiſed to 
accompany the ſingers in Purcell's Fairy Queen, at Drury-lane. In 
March this year, Sig. Franceſco had a concert at York-buildings, 
with ſongs by Signora Anna, lately arrived from Rome. 
May 14th, Sig. Gaſparini had a play, he Relapſe, for his benefit 
at Drury-lane, when he performed ſeveral new Italian ſonatas ; and 
being afterwards repeated, it ſeems as if they had been favourably 
received. | 

June 1ſt, in the theatrical advertiſement for Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
where the Rival Queens was promiſed ; it is ſaid that“ 81G NORA 
% FRANCESCA MARGARITA DE L EPINE will ſing, being po- 
« ſitively the laſt time of her ſinging on the ſtage during her ſtay 
* in England. She continued, however, ſinging more Jaſt, and pgſi- 
tively laſt times, during the whole month; and never quitted England, 
but remained here till the time of her death, about the middle of 
the preſent century. This lady came from Italy to England with 
a German muſician of the name of Greber ; and ſeems to have been. 
one of the firſt Italian female fingers who appeared on our ſtage, 
before any attempt had been made at an Italian Opera. We ſhall. 
have frequent occaſions to mention her, hereafter, among the per- 
formers in thoſe repreſentations, till the year 1718, when, retiring 
from the ſtage, ſhe married Dr. Pepuſch. 


(1) Hickford's room continued the fa- nelis's room, Soho-ſquare, the Pantheon, 
fhionable place for concerts till. Mrs. Cor- and Hanover-ſquare rooms, were built. 


3 This 


This year, 1703, Signora Maria Margherita Gallia, ſiſter of 
Marg. de I Epine, and ſcholar of Nicola Haym, firſt appeared at 
the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, as a ſinger. 

In July, Italian mtermezzz, or © interludes and mimical enter- 
* tainments of finging and dancing,” were-performed at York- 
buildings. This was the firſt attempt at dramatic Muſic, in action, 
perhaps, in the kingdom. | 

In November, Muſie at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, by Sig. Olſii, 
juſt arrived. from Italy. And a ſubſcription concert begins at the 
ſame theatre, in which Mrs. Tor Ts fings ſeveral Italian and Eng- 
liſh ſongs. This lady, the conſtant rival of Margarita, was a prin- 
cipal finger in all the firſt operas that were performed on our ſtage 
in Englith, and in part Engliſh and part Italian, before a ſufficient. 
number of ſingers from Italy could be found to perform the. whole 
in the language of that country. 

1704. Sig. Gaſparini continues to play Italian ſonatas at the 
playhouſe (-z), and Mrs. Tofts to ſing at the ſubſcription Muſic. 
There was a prologue and epilogue to this Muſic, and dances were 
introduced between the acts of the performance. January 29th, 
Signora Margarita ſings, for the firſt time, at Drury-lane. At her 
ſecond appearance there was a diſturbance in the theatre, while ſhe 
was ſinging, which, from the natural and uncommon effects of ri- 
val malice, was ſuſpected to have been created by the emiſſaries 
of Mrs. Tofts; an idea the more difficult to eradicate as the prin- 
cipal agent had happened to live with that lady as a ſervant, But. 
as the law of retaliation is frequently practiſed on the like occaſions 
by the injured party, it was thought neceſſary, a fe days after, to 
inſert the following paragraph and letter in the Daily Courant, 
February 8th, 1704. Ann Barwick having occaſioned a diſtur- 
e bance at the theatre-royal Drary-lane, on Saturday night laſt, 
« the 5th of February, and being thereupon taken into cuſtody, 
Mrs. Tofts, in vindication of her innocency, ſent a letter to Mr. 


(m) Corelli's name was notyet mentioned firſt time I have found any of his works 
in the advertiſements ts concerts or muſical mentioned in the liſts of mviical publica- 


performances at the play houfes. And the tions is in Walſh Catalogue 1705+. 
| « Rich. 
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© Rich, maſter of the ſaid theatre, which is as followeth : Sir, I 
was very much ſurpriſed when I was informed that Ann Bar- 
« wick, who was lately my ſervant, had committed a rudeneſs laſt 
„ night at the playhouſe, by throwing of oranges, and hiſſing 
„ when Mrs. L' Epine, the Italian gentlewoman, ſung. I hope no 
<« one can think that it was in the leaſt with my privity, as I aſſure 
you it was not. I abhor ſuch practices; and I hope you will 
« cauſe her to be proſecuted, that the may be puniſhed, as ſhe de- 
« ſerves. I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, Katharine Totts. 

« To Chriſt. Rich, Eſq. at the theatre-royal, Feb. 6. 1704.” 

The muſical drama, or opera, being at this time cultivated and in 
general favour on the Continent, a new muſical entertainment, “after 
r the manner of an opera,” called Britain's Happineſs, was brought 
out at both our theatres within a few days of each other : the vocal 
part of that which was performed. at Drury-lane being compoſed 
by Weldon, the inſtrumental by Dieupart ; and in that performed 
at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, Leveridge was the compoſer of the whole 
Muſic. In June this year, Matthew Lock's opera of Pſyche was 
revived. And in July, Circe, an Englith opera, ſet by Baniſter 
in Charles the Second's time. But none of theſe muſical pieces 
ſeem to have drawn together much company, as their run was very 
ſhort. 

1705. We are now arrived at that preciſe period of time, when 
the firſt real opera upon an Italian model, though not in the Ita- 
lian language, was attempted on our ſtage. Cibber very juſtly ſays, 
in the Apology for his Life, chap. ix. that © the Italian Opera had 
been long ſtealing into England; but in as rude a diſguiſe, and 
« unlike itſelf, as poſſible, in a lame, hobbling tranſlation, into our 
« own language, with falſe quantities, or metre out of meaſure, 
* to its original notes, ſung by our own unſkilful voices, with 
«« graces miſapplied to almoſt every ſentiment, and with action 
<< lifeleſs and unmeaning through every character.” Of the merit 
of the performers we are now only able to form a judgment by tra- 
dition ; but of the poetry and Muſic of the firſt operas, as they are 
printed, and are now before me, under examination, a fair opinion 
may 
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may be deduced of their comparative merit, not only with fimilar 
productions of the preſent tunes, but with thoſe of the ſame period 
in France and Italy. 


The firſt muſical drama that was wholly performed after the | 


Italian manner, in recitative for the dialogue or narrative parts, and 
meaſured melody for the airs, was ARSINOE QUEEN Or CyPpRus, 
tranſlated from an Italian opera of the ſame name, written by Stan- 
zani of Bologna, for that theatre, in 1677, and revived at Venice 
1678. The Engliſh verſion of this opera was ſet to Muſic by 
TnoMAs CLAYTON, one of the Royal-band in the reign of King, 
William and Queen Mary, who having been in Italy, had not only 
perſuaded himſelf, but had the addreſs to perſuade others, that he 
vas equal to the taſk of reforming our taſte in Muſic, and eſtabliſhing 
operas in our own language, not inferior to thoſe which were then ſo 
much admired on the Continent. In his preface to the printed book 
of the words, he ſays, that the deſign of this entertaiment being to- 
* introduce the Italian manner of Muſick on the Engliſh ſtage,, 
* which has not been before attempted, I was obliged. to have 
* an Italian Opera tranſlated : in which the words, however mean 
ein ſeveral places, ſuited much. better with that manner of Muſick, 
than others more poetical would do- The ſtyle of this Muſick 
is to expreſs the paſſions, which is the ſoul of Muſick ;. and 
© though the voices are not equal to the Italian, yet I have engag- 
ed the beſt that were to be found in England; and J have not 
* been wanting, to the utmoſt of my diligence, in. the inſtructing 
* of them. The Muſiek being recitative, may not, at firſt, meet 
* with that general.acceptation, as is to be hoped for, from the audi- 
« ence's being better acquainted with it: but if this attempt ſhalt 
be a means of bringing this manner of Muſick to be uſed in my 
* native country,. I ſhall think my ſtudy and pains very well em- 
CC. ployed.” | A | 


The fingers were all Engliſh, conſiſting of Meſſrs. Hughes, Le- 


veridge, and Cook ; with Mrs. Tofts, Mrs. Croſs, and Mrs. Lynd- 
fey. This opera was firſt performed at Drury-lane, January 16th, 


by ſubſeription; the pit and boxes were reſerved for * 
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the reſt of the theatre was open as uſual, at the ſubſcription Muſics (2). 
In the Daily Courant, Arſinoe is called “ a new opera, after the 
Italian manner, all ſung, being ſet by Maſter Clayton, with dances 
% and ſinging before and after the opera, by Signora F. Margarita 
de J Epine.” This finging was probably in Italian, 
Clayton is ſuppoſed to have brought from Italy a collection of 
the favourite opera airs of the time, from which he pillaged paſſages 
and adapted them to Engliſh words; but this is doing the Muſic 
of Arſinoe too much honour. In the title-page of the Muſic, 
printed by Walſh, we are aſſured that it was wholly compoſed by 
Mr. Thomas Clayton ; and in juſtice to the maſters of Italy at that 
time, it may be allowed to be his own, as nothing ſo mean in me- 
lody and incorrect in counterpoint was likely to have been produc- 
ed by any of the reigning compoſers of that time. For not only 
the common rules of muſical compoſition are violated in every ſong, 
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(a) The Queen's theatre in the Hay- 
market, ſince called the opera-houlſe, was 
not then finiſhed, "There were but two thea- 
tres now open: Drury-lane and Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, Betterton, who was at the head 
of the Lincoln's-Inn Fields company, re- 
moved to the new theatre, built by Sir John 
Vanburgh, in the Haymarket, April gth, 
1705; when it was opened with a new pro- 
logue, written by Sir Samuel Garth, and 
| ſpoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle. The play was 
Dryden's Indian Emperor, with ſinging by 
the /zalian boy. April 2 3d, The Merry Wives 
F Windſor, Falfſaff by Betterton, with danc- 
ing by Mad. de la Val. And on the 24th, 
a new farce called The Con/ultation ; after 
which was performed an Indian paſtoral, 
called the Lowes of Ergaſio, ſet to Muſic 


by Giacomo GEBEN, the German muſi- 


cian who had brought over from Italy Mar- 
garita de l' Epine ; the part of Licoris by 
the Italian boy. And this was the firſt at- 
tempt atdramatic Muſic in the opera-houſe. 
be company continued acting plays here 
till the.end of June, when there were three 
repreſentations of Lowe for Love, acted all 
'by women. July 4s 5 according to the 
Daily Courant, Betterton and his company 
returned to the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, where they continued to act till the 


Queen's theatre was entirely finiſhed. I 
am the more minute about the firſt peform- 
ances in this theatre, as Cibber's account, 
which has been generally followed by o- 
thers, is very inaccurate, October zoth, 
Betterton and his company quitted Lincoln's 
Inn Fields a ſecond time, and returning te 
the Hay- market, opened that theatre, not 
with an opera, but with Sir John Vah- 
burgh's comedy of the Confederacy, which 
was now acted for the firſt time. This ex- 
cellent comedy, though the parts were vo- 
ry ſtrongly caſt (Leigh, Dogget, and Booth, 
being among the men, and Mrs. Barry, 
Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, among 
the women) ran but fix nights ſucceſſively, 
though the performance of M. des Barques, 
a dancer juſt arrived from France, was added 
to the entertainment, It was, indeed, re- 
peated once in November, and twice in De- 
cember, this year; but it was generally 
found neceſſary, even in a new theatre, an 

with ſo ſtrong a company, to fortify the 
beſt plays with dances or Muſic, and often 
with both. Sometimes there was finging 
in Italian and Engliſh, by Signora Maria, 
as lately taught by Signor N. Haym: and 
ſometimes Muſie compoſed by Signor Bo- 
noncini, and ſongs by Signora Loyicint, &c. 
Da ily Courant. | | 


Fa | but 
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but the proſddy and accents of our language. The tranſlation is 
wretched ; but it is rendered much more abſurd by the manner in 
which it is ſet to Muſic. Indeed, the Engliſh muſt have hungered 
and thirſted extremely after dramatic Muſic at this time, to be at- 


tracted and amuſed by ſuch traſh. It is ſcarce credible, that in 


the courſe of the firſt year this miſerable performance, which nei- 
ther deſerved the name of a drama by its poetry, nor an opera by 
its Muſic, ſhould ſuſtain twenty-four repreſentations, and the ſe- 
cond year eleven 

Clayton aſſociated with him in this undertaking, Nicola Haym 
and Charles Dieupart, men of muſical abilities infinitely ſuperior 
to his own; the one performed the principal violoncello in the 


opera, to which inſtrument ſeveral of the ſymphonies and principal 


accompaniments were aſſigned, and the other the firſt violin. 

The opera of Camilla, written, or rather tranſlated from the 
Italian of Silvio Stampiglio, by Owen Mac Swiney, and performed 
by the ſame Engliſh ſingers as Ar/nve, appeared at Drury-lane by 
ſubſcription April zoth, 1706, with a prologue written by Mr. 
Mainwaring. It was repreſented nine times before the gth of July, 
when the Drury-lane company removed to her Majeſty's theatre in 
Dorſet-gardens, where Camilla and Arſinoe were again performed. 
The company returning again to Drury-lane November the 3oth, 
continued from time to time the performance of this firſt Engliſh 
edition of that celebrated opera. 

At the theatre in the Hay- market a ſubſcription was likewiſe 
opened for an opera, but very unſucceſsfully : for Cibber ſays, that 
in order ** to ſtrike in with the prevailing novelty, Sir John Van- 
brugh and Mr. Congreve, patentees, opened their new Hay-market 
theatre with a tranſlated opera, to Italian Muſic, called the Triumph 
of Love, but this not having in it the charms of Camilla, either from 
the inequality in the Muſic, or voices, had but a cold reception, be- 
ing performed but three days, and thoſe not crowded.” This account 
is exact in no particular, but the bad ſucceſs of the opera; indeed, that 
was worſe than this celebrated comedian and lively writer has made 
it; for in the Daily Courant, and other news- papers of the times, 
I find it advertiſed but twice: March 7th and 16th; but Cibber had 


forgotten even the name of the piece, which was not the Triumph, 


Vol. IV. Y but 
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but the Temple of Love. It was ſet by Greber the German, and 


could not with accuracy be called Italian Muſic. The principal 


finger in this opera was his ſcholar, Margarita de I Epine, com- 
monly called Greber's Peg. Then again he errs by ſaying, that 
the theatre was opened with this opera; for on January 1ſt, 1706, 


Vanbrugh's Mi/take was acted, in which Betterton played Alvarez, 


and Booth Don Carlos; the company continued to act plays only, 
every night till this opera was brought out; which, after the ſe- 


cond performance being laid afide, no muſical piece was attempted 
till April 5th, when Durtey's comic-opera called he Wonders in 


the Sun, or the Kingdom of the Birds, came out. This whimſical 


drama was dedicated to the celebrated ſociety of the Kit Cat Club, 


and furniſhed with the words of many of its ſongs, by the moſt 


eminent wits of the age, who lent the author their aſſiſtance. 
Nothing, however, like Italian Muſic, or fing finging, was at- 

tempted in this piece, as the ſongs were all ſet to ballad tunes of a 

true Engliſh growth. It was performed only five times, and then 


ſeems to have been wholly laid afide, as was every plan for new mu- 
ſical pieces during the reſt of the year, at this theatre. 


1707. Camilla, which had been performed 1 in Engliſh and by 


Engliſh fingers, at Drury-lane ſixteen times in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, continued to be acted in the ſame. manner this year. 


Indeed, operas, notwithſtanding their deficiencies in poetry, Mu- 
fic, and performance, for as yet no foreign compoſer or captivating 
ſinger was arrived, became ſo formidable to our own actors, that a 


ſubſcription was opened the beginning of this year, for the en- 


% couragement of the comedians acting in the Hay-market, and to 
* enable them to keep the diverſion of plays under a ſeparate inte- 
* reſt from operas.” Daily Courant, January 14th, Cibber gives 
a circumſtantial account of this humiliating tranſaction, and un 
of its ſucceſs with conſiderable triumph. 

But ſuch was now the paſſion for this exotio ſpecies of . 
ment, even in its liſping infant ſtate, that the perſpicacious critic 


and zealous patriot, Mr. Addiſon, condeſcended to write an opera 
for the fame Engliſh fingers as were now employed in the perform- 
ance of Camilla and Arjince at Drury-lane. And after ten repre- 
ſentations- of the. former, and three of the latter, this. long expected 


drama, 


Urama, for the performance of which a ſubſcription was opened, ap- 
peared March Ath, 170% (o). Mr. Addiſon, though he had viſited 
Italy, and was always ambitious of being thought a judge of Muſic, 
diſcovers, whenever he mentions the ſubject, a total want of ſen- 
ſibility as well as knowledge in the art. But this admirable wri- 
ter and reſpectable critic in topics within his competence, never 
manifeſted a greater want of taſte and intelligence in Muſic than 
when he employed Clayton to ſet his opera of Roſamond. Indeed, 
it ſeems as if nothing but the groſſeſt ignorance, or defect of car, 
could be impoſed upon by the pretenſions of fo ſhallow and 
contemptible a compoſer. But, to judges of Muſic, nothing more 
need be ſaid of Mr. Addiſon's abilities to decide concerning the 
comparative degrees of national excellence in the art y, and the 
merit of particular maſters, than his predilection for the productions 
of Clayton, and inſenfibility to the force and originality of Handel's 
compoſitions in Rinaldo, with which every real judge and lover of 
Muſic ſeems to have been captivated %. 

This opera, in ſpite of all its poetical merit, and the partiality of 
a conſiderable part of the nation for Engliſh Mutic and Engliſh 
ſinging, as well as fervent wiſh to eſtabliſh this elegant ſpecies of 
Muſic in our country without the afliſtance of foreigners, after ſup- 
porting with great difficulty only three repreſentations, was laid 
aſide and never again performed to the fame Muſic (7). 


(e) The parts were caſt in the following this Muſic over that of Clayton, or any 


manner : which had then been heard on our opera 
Queen Eleanor, Mrs. Tots. ſiage, the ſhortneſs of time in which it was 


Page Mr. Holcombe, u- produced would have impreſſed him with 
b 
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ſually called the hoy 
Sir Truſty, keeper 


of the bower, g Mr. Leveridge. 
Grideline, his wife, Mrs. Linſey. 


Roſamond, Sig. Maria Gallia, 
King Henty, Mr. Hughs. 

Firſt Guacdian Angel, Mr. Lawrence. 
en ig Reading. | 


See Spectator, No. 29. 

( Ibid, No. 5. where he tells us, with 
a ſneer, that Roſſi, the poet, „calls Myn- 
** heer Handel the Orpbeus of our age; and 
„ acquaints the public, that he compoſed 
„this opera in a fortnight.” If Mr. Ad- 
diſon had known the ſuperior excellence of 


wonder and reſpe& for the author; but 
truſting to Boileau's unjuſt and haſty deci- 
ſion, he treats this declaration and Taito's 
poetry with equal contempt. | 

(r) In the year 1733 this Engliſh dra- 


ma was ſet, as a coup d eſſui, by Mr. Tho- 


mas Aug. Arne, afterwards Dr. Arnc, and 


performed at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market; in which his ſiſter Miſs Arne, at 


terwards Mrs. Cibber, performed the part 
of Roſamond; that admirable actreſs appear- 
ing firſt on the ſtage in this character as 8 
finger. The three following airs were ad- 
mirably ſet, and remained long in favour : 
&« No, no, 'tis decreed - Was ever nymph 


like Roſamond—and Riſe glory, riſe,” 


25 The 
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The verſes of Roſamond are highly poliſhed, and more lyrical 
perhaps than in any poem of the ſame kind in our language. And 
yet this drama is not wholly free from opera abſurdities, on which 
Addiſon was afterwards ſo ſeverely pleaſant. For inſtance, the 
King's approach to the ſecret bower of bliſs, where his fair Roſa- 
mond was treaſured up from the reſentment of his jealous Queen, 
is always announced and publiſhed by a loud concert of military 
fnſtruments : Act I. Sc. 1. 


* Hark, hark ! what ſound invades my ear ? 
The conqueror's approach I hear. 
* He comes, victorious Henry comes 
« Hautbois, trumpets, fifes, and drums, 
In dreadful concert join'd, 
© Send from afar the ſound of war, 
And fill with horror ev'ry wind.“ 


It was the faſhion in almoſt all the ſerious operas that were writ- 
ten in Italy before the time of Apoſtolo Zeno and Metaſtaſio to mix 
comic and buffoon characters with the tragic, even in dramme ſacri, 
notwitſtanding the ſeverity of ſome Italian critics upon our Shak- 
{peare for the ſame practice (5). 

And Mr. Addiſon has fully complied with this cuſtom, in the 
chargcters of Sir Truſty and Grideline, which are of the loweſt ſpe- 
cies of comic. 

If it cannot be proved that gun-powder was invented and in mi- 
litary uſe in the time of Henry II. Mr. Addiſon was guilty of 
an anachroniſm in making him aſk 


« Why did I not in battle fall 
« Cruſh'd by the thunder of the Gaul (z)?” 


The loſs of Roſamond in the ſecond act of this drama is not com- 
penſated by a ſingle intereſting event in the third, which drags and 
languiſhes for want of ber ſo much, that neither the flat and forc- 


(s) 11 famoſo Shakſpeare, attore e autor 
tragico fiori dopo la meta del fecolo XVI. e 
non conobbe meglio de Cinefi le regole della we- 
riſemiglianza. Chiuſe, com” effi, in una rap- 
preſentazione di poche ore i fatti di ti ent an- 
mt, e reſtò al di ſotto dell ifeſſo Teſpi per non 
aver ſaputo ſeparar il Tragico dal Comico. 

Stor, Crit, de' Teatri, p. 248. 

(2) It is perhaps too frivolous to men- 


2 


tion bad rhymes in a work of ſuch length ; 
but modern critics would hardly paſs un- 
cenſured ſuch as theſe : plant, ſcent— un- 
barr'd, heard dream, am. It ſeems, how- 
ever, as if Mr. Addiſon's ear for rhyme was 
no more nice than for Muſic, 5 
« And leave the arts of rhyme and wer/e 


% To thoſe who practisꝰ em with more ſuc- 


© ceſs,” 


ed 
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ed humour of Sir Truſty and Grideline, nor the elegant compli- 
ments made to the Duke of Marlborough and Blenheim, ever 
kept the audience awake in the performance. 

After the failure of this opera, from the attractions of which ſuch 
crouded houſes were expected, another Engliſh opera was brought 
out at Drury-lane, April 1ſt, called Thomyris Queen of Scythia, 
written by Motteux, and adjuſted, as he tells us in the preface, to 
airs of Scarlatti and Bononcini. The recitatives and whole accom- 
paniment of this paſticcio were committed to the care of Mr. after- 
wards, Dr. Pepuſch. Nine repreſentations of this opera, and eight 
of Camilla, ſeem to have ſupplied the muſical wants of this theatre 
till the 6th.of December, when VALENTINI URBANI, a caſtrato, 
and a female ſinger called the Baroneſs, arrived; who, with Mar- 
garita de I Epine, were engaged at Drury- lane to ſing in the fame 
opera of Camilla, and making uſe of Bononcini's Muſic, performed 
their parts in Italian, while Mrs. Tofts, Mrs. Lindſey, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, Ramondon, and Leveridge, performed theirs in Engliſh. And 
in this manner it was repeated three ſeveral times : the public be- 
ing always acquainted in the bills of the day, that the part of Tur- 
nus would be performed by Signor Valentini. 

1708. By a ſudden revolution in theatrical politics, Betterton 
and his company of comedians, after the performance of Macbeth 
for the benefit of Wilks, January 11th, abandoned their dominions 
in the Hay-market wholly to foreign invaders, and uniting with 
their rivals at Drury-lane, eſtabliſhed themſelves in their old 
quarters. Cibber is again erroneous in his account of this tranſ- 
action, aſcribing it chiefly to the arrival of Nicolini in this king- 
dom. But this performer did not come to England till the end of 
the year, and the opera phalanx marched from Drury-lane to the 
Hay-market in January, when on the 14th of that month, under 
General Swiney, they opened their firſt campaign. Thomyrzs, which 
had been nine times repreſented before Chriſtmas at Drury-lane, 
was now performed with greater ſplendor ; and alternately: with 
Camilla, continued in run till near the end of February. The Mu- 


fic of Thomyris, though not of a high claſs, was ſuperior to any 
| that 
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that had been yet heard in all the attempts at operas in this country: 

the overture was of Bononcini's compoſition; the firſt movement 
is well written, in Lulli's ſtyle; the ſecond would have a turbulent 
and tumultuous effect, if played by a powerful band ; the third, 
however, is a jig of little merit. As the airs of this opera are not 
printed in ſcore, it is impoſfible to judge of their worth in point of 
contrivance ; the melodies are moſtly ſhort and fimple ; thoſe of 
Margarita and Lawrence have, however, ſeveral difficult paſſages of 
execution. The fingers were Valentini, Hughes, Lawrence, and 
Leveridge ; with Margarita, Mrs. Tofts, and Mrs. Lindley (2). 

In February this year, Signor Caſſani, another Italian opera ſing- 
er from Italy, arrived, who, with new ſongs, firſt appeared in the 
part of Mitius in Camilla. At this time a new ſubſcription was. 
opened, the number of tickets at half a guinea each, not to exceed 
four hundred. Firſt gallery five ſhillings, upper gallery tvro ſhil- 
lings. At the next performance of Camilla, tickets for the pit and 
boxes were advertiſed at ſeven ſhillings and fix pence. Stage boxes 
ten ſhillings and fix pence. Dances by Mus Santlow, afterwards 
Mrs. Booth, and others. 

At the end of this month was firſt brought out the paſtoral opera 
called Love's Triumph, under the direction of Valentini, who had 
the eighth and laſt repreſentation for his benefit. This drama was 
written in Italian by Cardinal Ottoboni, and ſet to Muſic by Car- 
lo Ceſarini Giovanni, detto del violone, and Franceſco Gaſparini. 
Engliſh words were adjuſted to the airs by Motteux; and choruſes 
with dances analogues, after the French manner, were added as an 


experiment by Valentini, to try whether our taſte in dramatic Muſic 
inclined moſt to the French or Italian ſtyle. The indifferent ſucceſs 


of this opera acquitted us of all ſuſpicion of partiality to the Gallic 
taſte in Muſic ; for after five repreſentations Camilla and Thomyris 
were performed alternately with Love's Triumph; and when Valen- 


6) Swiney was till ſole manager at the and keep the management of the opera 


Opera houſe ; but it is infinuated by Mot- 
teux, in the preface to Thomyris, that Hei- 


degger had ſelected the Mufic. This per- 


ſonage afterwards had the addreſs to brain 


3 


houſe during many years of its greate(} pro- 


ſperity; Mr. Pope has honoured him with 


a place in the Dunciad, whica added but 
little to his notoriety. | 


tini's 


e A2 0ͥ0% | 


tini's benefit was over, March 17th, theſe two half Italian and half 7 
Engliſh operas, were the ſupport of the theatre during the reſt of | 
the ſeaſon. | 

The opera-houſe opened late the enſuing: winter on account of 
the deceaſe of Prince George of Denmark, who dying October 28th, 
the theatres were all ſhut up till December 14th, when a new ope- 
ra was brought on the ſtage called. Pyrr bus and Demetr ius, written 
originally in Italian by Adriano Morſelli, and ſet to Muſic by Aleſ- 
ſandro Scarlatti, to which it was firſt. performed at Naples, 1694. 
It was tranflated into Engliſh by Sꝛviney, the manager, and arrang- 
ed by Nicola Haym,. who compoſed a new overture and ſeveral 
additional ſongs, which have conſiderable merit. 

The performance of this drama forms an æra in the annals of our 
lyric theatre, as it was the firſt in which the celebrated Cavalier 
NicoLino GRIMALD1, commonly known by the name of Nico— 

LINI, appeared. This great finger, and ſtil] greater actor, was a 
Neapolitan ;. his voice was at firſt a /sprans, but afterwards deſcended 
into a fine contralto. The firſt dramas in which I have met with 
his name in Italy, were Tullo Oſtillo, and Xer/e, two operas compoſ- 
ed by John Bononcini for. Rome, in 1694, in which he performed " 
with the celebrated Piſtocchi, the founder of the Bologna ſchool . [ 
of ſinging. So that Quadrio has ranked him properly among the 
great opera fingers who began to appear between 1690 and 1700. | 
In 1697 and 1648, I find him the principal finger in the Neapoli- 1 
tan operas; and in 1699 and 1700 again at Rome. From this * 
time till his arrival in England, whither he was drawn, as Cibber 40 
informs us, chap. xi. p. 315. by the report of our paſſion for fo- [ 
reign operas, ** without any particular invitation or engagement, . 
he ſung at Venice, Milan, and other cities of Italy where the mu- | 
tical drama was eſtabliſhed. ; os 

Before his abilities as a ſinger are conſidered, let me remind the 1 
reader of Sir Richard Steele's eloge upon him, in the Tatler, No | 1 
14 5, as an actor; where, after calling the opera (it was Pyrrbus and lf 
Demetrius) * a noble entertainment, he adds, tor my own part I; 


I was fully fatisfied with the fight of an actor, who, by the 2 oY 
— 6E and we. 
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* and propriety of his action and geſture, does honour to the hu- 
* man figure. Every one will imagine I mean Signor Nicolini, 
ho ſets off the character he bears in an opera by his action, as 
* much as he does the words of it by his voice. Every limb and 
ö « every finger contributes to the part he acts, inſomuch that a deaf 
} * man may go along with him in the ſenſe of it. There is ſcarce a 
ce beautiful poſture in an old ſtatue which he does not plant himſelf 
* in, as the different circumſtances of the ſtory give occaſion for 
« it. He performs the molt ordinary action in a manner ſuitable 
* to the greatneſs of his character, and ſhews the prince even in 
« the giving of a letter, or diſpatching of a meſſenger. Our beft 
te actors,” continues he, are ſomewhat at a loſs to ſupport them- 
« ſelves with proper geſture, as they move from any conſiderable 
«* diſtance to the front of the ſtage; but I have ſeen the perſon, 
| of whom I am now ſpeaking, enter alone at the remoteſt part of 
it, and advance from it with ſuch greatneſs of air and mien, as 
«« ſeemed to fill the ſtage, and at the ſame time commanded the at- 
*« tention of the audience with the majeſty of his appearance.” 

The opera prices were raiſed on the arrival of this performer, 
the firſt truly great ſinger who had ever ſung in our theatre, to 1 5s. 
for the boxes on the ſtage, half a guinea the pit and other boxes, and 
firſt gallery five ſhillings. By what we can now gather concern- 
ing the abilities of Signor Valentini from thoſe who frequented 
operas at this time, his voice was feeble, and his execution mode- 
rate; but © he ſupplied theſe defects ſo well by his action, ſays 
Cibber, an excellent, and not partial judge of that part of his per- 
formance, that his hearers bore with the abſurdity of his ſinging 
the part of Turnus in Camilla, all in Italian, while every other 
character was ſung and recited in Engliſh.” And Mr. Galliard, 
a perfect judge of his merit as a ſinger, ſays, that ** though leſs 
v powerful in voice and action than Nicolini, he was more chaſte 
in his ſinging.” Indeed, Toſi, the author of an excellent 
treatiſe on ſinging, is doubtful whether a perfect ſinger can at the 
ſame time be a perfect actor; for the mind being at once divided 
„by two different operations, he will probably incline more to the 

66 one 
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* one than the other; it being, however,” continues he, much 
* more difficult to ſing well than to act well, the merit of the firſt is 
beyond the ſecond.” What a felicity would it be to poſſeſs both in a 
«« perfect degree? And the excellent tranſlator of this work, the 
the late Mr. Galliard, ſays, in a note on this paſſage, written 1742, 
that Nicolini had both qualities, more than any that have come 
** hither ſince. He acted to perfection, and did not {ing much in- 
5 ferior. His variations in the airs were excellent; but in his ca- 
« dences he had a few antiquated tricks (x).“ 

Beſides theſe two performers, with voices and abilities wholly 
new to an Engliſh audience, and who performed the principal parts 
of Pirro and Demetrio, in Italian, it ſeems by the printed copy of 
the Muſic, as if Margarita and the Baroneſs had likewiſe ſung their 


parts in that language; while Mrs. Tofts, except in a duet with 


Nicolini, Meſſrs. Ramondon, and Cook, kept to their mother 
tongue l. rr 

The airs of this opera are ſhort, ſimple, and elegant for the time; 
but as we ſhall ſoon arrive at much better Muſic, examples of the 
ſtyle ſeem unneceſſary. The diviſions, indeed, are antiquated and 
vulgar now, and to have rendered the reſt ſo captivating as to have 
charmed a whole nation, muſt have required fine voices and great 
art in the ſingers. 

1709. After the ſix firſt ſubſcription repreſentations of this 
opera were over, a new ſubſcription was opened January 5th, at half 
a guinea the boxes on the ſtage, the other boxes eight ſhillings, 
pit five ſhillings, firſt gallery two ſhillings and fix pence, and the 
ſecond gallery one ſhilling and fix pence. The reaſon for this a- 
batement does not appear. | | 

On the 19th of this month Nicolini.had the ſame opera at the 
Queen's theatre for his benefit, and at the fame prices, which was 
the eleventh repreſentation of this motley performance. Indeed, 


(x) Toſi on Singing, tranſlated by Gal- bis General'Hiftory of the Stage, tells us that 
tiard, p. 162. | at Hamburgh, in the early operas, ſung in 

I am very glad, for the honour of the Italian manner, „the recitative was in 
our nation, that this abſurdity was practiſed, the German language, and the airs ge- 
for the ſake of the Mufic, in other countries nerally in the Italian.“ Eagliſb Tranſla- 
as well as in England: for Riccoboni, in tion, 2d edit. 1754, P. 212+ 
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the confufion of tongues, concerning which Mr. Addiſon is fo plea- 
ſant in the SpeCtator, ſeems to have been tolerated with great good 
nature by the public; who, in Muſic, as well as words, ſeemed to 
care much lefs about what was ſung, than how it was ſung. 

After performing Pyrrhus and Demetrius once more, the old 
and favourite opera of Camilla was repreſented at this theatre for 
the firſt time; in which Nicolini appeared in the part of Pre- 
neſto, and the reſt of the characters were caſt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner poſſible. It was now, for the firſt time, that the Muſic of Bo- 
noncini was performed entire (2). 

And this revived opera, and Pyrrhus and Demetrius, were alter- 
nately performed till the 2d of March, when a new opera called 
Clotilda was brought out, for the performance of which the boxes 
on the ſtage were again advanced to fifteen ſhillings. After two 
repreſentations of this new drama, Pyrrhus and Demetrius was ex- 
hibited once, which was followed by two performances more of 
Clotilda, when it gave way to Camilla, and Pyrrbus and Demetrius. 


After this it was performed three times, and then wholly laid aſide. 


This opera was compoſed by Conti, and printed by Walſh, half in 
Engliſh and half in Italian, as it was performed. The compoſition is 
not contemptible; and yet it ſeems to have come into the world and 
gone out of it ſo quietly as ſcarcely to have left any memorials of its 
exiſtence. After the deceaſe of this ſhort-lived drama, Camilla, and 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, were run till the 4th of June, at reduced. 
prices : ten ſhillings and fix pence the boxes on the ſtage, the other 
boxes eight ſhillings, pit five ſhillings, firſt gallery two ſbillings and 
fix pence, and the ſecond gallery one ſhilling and fix pence. On 
the 14th of May, in the Daily Courant, a new ſet of ſcenes, paint- 
ed by two famous Italian painters lately arrived from Venice, and 


(z) It has always been imagined that Vienna, about the year 1697, was in ſuch 
this Muſic was compoſed by Giovanni Bo- favour all over Italy, that it was performed 
noncini, the celebrated rival of Handel, af= at Venice 1698 ; Bologna 1705 ; Ferrara 
terwards, in England; but I can find no and Padova 1707 ; Bologna again 1709: 
proof of it in any one of the many volumes Udine 1715; and a third time at Bologna 
of operas in my poſſeſſion, or dramatic re- 1719. And this ſeems to have been the 
cords that I have been able to conſult, Ca- opera that was performed in England, dur-- 
milla Regina de Yalſci, written by Stampi- ing 1706, fixteen times; 1707, twenty; 
glia, and ſet by Marc' Antonio Bononcini, the 1708, ten; and 17cg, eighteen ; in. all,. 
brothcr of oha, for the imperial court of fixty-four times! all 
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all the other decorations which were repreſented in the opera of 
Clotilda, are promiſed to the opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. 

June the 4th this year, Nicolini had a concert for his benefit 
at the opera- houſe, conſiſting of vocal and inſtrumental Muſic com- 
poſed by Scarlatti, Bononcini, and others. | 

September 1 5th, on a diſagreement with the patentee of Drury- 
lane, Mr. Rich, ſen. a conſiderable number of the principal come- 
dians revolt, and engage to act plays at the opera-houſe under the 
management of Swiney. The chief of theſe were Wilks, Cibber, 
Dogget, and Mrs. Oldfield. On this occaſion great alterations and 
improvements were made in the theatre, which however well cal- 
culated for Muſic, was, according to Cibber, extremely unfavour- 
able to declamation. 

This new republic being joined by Betterton, Eſtcourt, and ma- 
ny others, plays very ſtrongly caſt were acted at the Hay-market 
theatre till the 28th of October, when the opera of Camilla was 
performed by the ſame troop as the preceding winter, with Nico- 
lini at their head; and afterwards Thomyrrs, and Pyrrhus and De- 
metrius, mixed with plays, till after Chriſtmas. This laſt opera 
was acted in the courſe of the year thirty times: a very uncommon 
number of repreſentations for a-muſical drama at preſent, with Mu- 
ſic and performers, Nicolini excepted, much ſuperior to thoſe of 
1709. As operas improved, the hearers became nice and faſtidi- 
ous. 'The public ſoon grows familiar with excellence, and treats 
her like a common woman; and after the firſt curioſity is ſatisfied, 
2 great part of an audience become critics, and gratify their vanity 
more by being the firſt to diſcover defects in the performers, than 
they did at firſt in pointing out their merit. 


1710. The two companies, of comedians and fingers, continu- 


ed to act plays and operas alternately at the Queen's theatre this year, 
till the month of November. In January, after one repreſentation 
of Thomyris, and one of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the muſical troop 
brought out the new opera of Almabids. Neither the poet nor 
compoſer is mentioned in the book of the words or printed copy of 
the Muſic, which ſeems all of one ſtyle, and that ſtyle more 
like Bononcini's than any other compoſer of the times. This 

2 2 was 
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the confuſion of tongues, concerning which Mr. Addiſon is fo plea- 
ſant in the Spectator, ſeems to have been tolerated with great good 
nature by the public; who, in Muſic, as well as words, ſeemed to 
care much lefs about what was ſung, than how it was ſung. 

After performing Pyrrhus and Demetrius once more, the old 
and favourite opera of Camilla was repreſented at this theatre for 
the firſt time; in which Nicolini appeared in the part of Pre- 
neſto, and the reſt of the characters were caſt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner poſſible. It was now, for the firſt time, that the Muſic of Bo- 
noncini was performed entire (2). 

And this revived opera, and Pyrrhus and Demetrius, were alter- 
nately performed till the 2d of March, when a new opera called 
Clotilda was brought out, for the performance of which the boxes 
on the ſtage were again advanced to fifteen ſhillings. After two 
repreſentations of this new drama, Pyrrhus and Demetrius was ex- 
hibited once, which was followed by two performances more of 
Clotilda, when it gave way to Camilla, and Pyrrbus and Demetrius. 
After this it was performed three times, and then wholly laid afide. 
This opera was compoſed by Conti, and printed by Walſh, half in 
Engliſh and half in Italian, as it was performed. The compoſition is. 
not contemptible; and yet it ſeems to have come into the world and 
gone out of it ſo quietly as ſcarcely to have left any memorials of its 
exiſtence. After the deceaſe of this ſhort-lived drama, Camilla, and 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius, were run till the 4th of June, at reduced 
prices : ten ſhillings and fix pence the boxes on the ſtage, the other 
boxes eight ſhillings, pit five ſhillings, firſt gallery two ſhillings and 
fix pence, and the ſecond gallery one ſhilling and fix pence. On 
the 14th of May, in the Daily Courant, a new ſet of ſcenes, paint- 
ed by two famous Italian painters lately arrived from Venice,. and: 


(z) It has always been imagined that 
this Muſic was compoſed by Giovanni Bo- 
noncini, the celebrated rival of Handel, af- 
terwards, in England; but I can find no 
proof of it in any one of the many volumes 
of operas in my poſſeſſion, or dramatic re- 
cords that I have been able to conſult, Ca- 
milla Regina de Yalſci, written by Stampi- 
glia, and ſet by Marc' Antonia Bononcini, the 
brothcr of John, for the imperial court of 


Vienna, about the year 1697, was in ſuch 
favour all over Italy, that it was performed 
at Venice 1698; Bologna 1705; Ferrara 
and Padova 1707 ; Bologna again 1709: 
Udine 1715; and a third time at Bologna 
1719. And this ſeems to have been the 
opera that was performed in England, dur-- 
ing 1706, fixteen times; 1707, twenty; 
1 ow and 17c9, eighteen ; in all, 
fixty-four times ! 

all 
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all the other decorations which were repreſented in the opera of 
Clotilda, are promiſed to the opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. 

June the 4th this year, Nicolini had a concert for his benefit 
at the opera- houſe, conſiſting of vocal and inſtrumental Muſic com- 
poſed by Scarlatti, Bononcini, and others. 

September 1 5th, on a diſagreement with the patentee of Drury- 
lane, Mr. Rich, ſen. a conſiderable number of the principal come- 
dians revolt, and engage to act plays at the opera-houſe under the 
management of Swiney. The chief of theſe were Wilks, Cibber, 
Dogget, and Mrs. Oldfield. On this occaſion great alterations and 
improvements were made in the theatre, which however well cal- 
culated for Muſic, was, according to Cibber, extremely unfavour- 
able to declamation. 

This new republic being joined by Betterton, Eſtcourt, and ma- 
ny others, plays very ſtrongly caſt were acted at the Hay-market 
theatre till the 28th of October, when the opera of Camilla was 
performed by the ſame troop as the preceding winter, with Nico- 
lini at their head; and afterwards Thomyrrs, and Pyrrhus and De- 
metrius, mixed with plays, till after Chriſtmas. , This laſt opera 
was acted in the courſe of the year thirty times: a very uncommon 
number of repreſentations for a-muſical drama at preſent, with Mu- 
ſic and performers, Nicolini excepted, much ſuperior to thoſe of 
1709. As operas improved, the hearers became nice and faſtidi- 
ous. The public ſoon grows familiar with excellence, and treats 
her like a common woman; and after the firſt curioſity is ſatisfied, 
2 great part of an audience become critics, and gratify their vanity 
more by being the firſt to diſcover defects in the performers, than 
they did at firſt in pointing out their merit. 

1710. The two companies, of comedians and fingers, continu- 
ed to act plays and operas alternately at the Queen's theatre this year, 
till the month of November. In January, after one repreſentation 
of Thomyris, and one of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the muſical troop 
brought out the new opera of Almabide. Neither the poet nor 
compoſer is mentioned in the book of the words or printed copy of 
the Muſic, which ſeems all of one ſtyle, and that ſtyle more 


like Bononcini's than any other compoſer of the times. This 
2 2 was 
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was the firſt opera performed in England, holly in Italian, and by 
Italian fingers; who were Nicolini, Valentini, Caſſani, Margarita, 
and Iſabella Girardeau. There were, indeed, intermezzi between 
the acts, in Engliſh, and ſung by Dogget, Mrs. Lindſey, and Mrs. 
Croſs ; but the opera was wholly Italian in poetry, Muſic, and per- 
formance. There were operas at this time, as at preſent, generally 
twice a week; and Almahide was performed before the ſummer re- 
ceſs fourteen times. 

There are frequent feats of execution in the ſongs of Nicolini and 
Margarita of a more rapid and difficult kind than are to be found 
in the operas which preceded this drama; but the diviſions appear 
now antique and aukward. The firſt violin accompaniment. is 
printed over the voice part of moſt of the airs, and is frequently 
buſy and ingenious. However, this would now be called mecha- 
nical Muſic; being neither dramatic, paſſionate, pathetic, nor grace- 
ful. If, indeed, the words imply ſorrow, it is flow ; and in a chear- 
ful ſcene, it is guic#; but there is little enthuſiaſm, and no elegance. 

By the advertiſements of March 2d, it ſeems as if the farce of 
the School-boy and the rebearſal of a new opera, formed the whole 
evening's entertainment, for which the prices were: “boxes five 
« ſhillings, pit three ſhillings, firſt gallery two ſhillings, ſecond 
gallery one ſhilling, ſtage boxes eight ſhillings, being obliged to 
begin exactly at fix o'clock, by reaſon of the practice. Marcli 
6th, the public was acquainted in the bills, that * there would be 
* a rehearſal of the new opera, in form. 

This new opera was Hydaſpes, or / Idaſpe Pedele, ſet to Muſic | 
by Franceſco Mancini, a Roman compoſer, and brought on the ſtage 
in England, May 23d, by Nicolini, whe dedicated the /zbretto, or 
book of the words, to the Marquis of Kent, then Lord Chamber- 
lain to Queen Anne. This opera was likewiſe wholly performed 
in Italian, and by Italians, except an inferior part by Mr. Law- 
RENCE, which he ſung, however, in Italian (a). The other per- 


(a) This Engliſh finger continued till in: the opera of Thomyris, which contain 
the year 1717, to perform under parts in more divifions, and of a more difficult kind, 
Italian operas. His voice was a tenor of than thoſe of any ſinger then on the opera 


conſiderable agility, as appears by his ſongs ſlage, except the Margarita. 
formers 
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formers were the ſame as in Almabide. Hydaſpes was repreſented 
twenty-one times, and ſeems to have been generally approved. 

The lion in this opera gave birth to ſeveral pleaſant papers in the 
firſt volume of the Spectator, particularly No x 3. by Mr. Addiſon, 
in which the humour is exquiſite, This excellent writer, who, 
at this time, was by no means partial to operas, does juſtice to Ni- 
colini in ſpeaking of the childiſhneſs of the Leonian combat in 
Hydaſpes.—** It gives me a juſt indignation,” ſays he, * to ſee a 
„ perſon whole action gives new majeſty to kings, reſolution to he- 
* roes, and ſoftneſs to lovers, thus ſinking from the greatneſs of 
« his behaviour, and degraded into the character of the London 
« Prentice. I have often wiſhed, that our tragedians would copy 
after this great maſter in action. Could they make the ſame uſe 
of their arms and legs, and inform their faces with as ſignificant 
loaks and paſſions, how glorious would an Engliſh: tragedy ap- 
e pear with that action, which is capable of giving a dignity to the 
forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural:expreflions of an 
« Italian opera. 

The Muſic of Hydaſpes ſeems inferior in merit to ſeveral preced- 
ing operas in which. Aleſſandro Scarlatti, Gaſparini, or Bononciai 
had any ſhare. The ſtyle is feeble, and the paſſages. were inſi pid 
and common at the time they were produced. 

On November 18th this year, Macbeth was the laſt play which 
the company of Engliſh actors performed at the Queen's theatre in 
the Hay-market. After which they returned to Drury-lane, where 
they began: to act on Monday November 2oth, leaving the opera 
bouſe wholly to the lyric Muſe: On the 22d, Hydaſpes was ad- 
vertiſed, when the part of Berenices was announced in the bills to 
be performed by Signora Elizabeta Pilotti Schiavonetti, and Arta- 
ſerſe by Signor Boſchi, two new Italian fingers. December. gth, 
Signora Boſchi performed for the firſt time in Pyrrhus and Deme- 
trius. Schiavenetti remained here, as ſecond woman, till the year 
1717. Boſchi had a fine baſe voice, for which Handel compoſed 
jome of his beſt baſe ſongs. His wife had been a great ſinger, but 
was much paſt her prime when ſhe came to England; ſhe has, 
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however, left a name behind her among Italian writers on Muſic, 
who ſpeak of her abilities with great reſpect. She and her huſ- 
band ſtaid in England at this time only one ſeaſon ; but he returned 
hither in the year 1720, and continued to ſing in Handel's operas 
till the year 1727. 

But before a character is given of the great foreign 8 who 
arrived here after the Italian opera was firmly eſtabliſhed in this 
country, it is but juſtice to ſay ſomething of the Engliſh ſingers, 
who were able by their performance to excite curioſity, give plea- 
ſure, and ſet cenſure at defiance, when the opera was in its infancy, 
and regarded by ſome as an ideot, and by others as a ſhapeleſs 
monſter. 

To begin then by the performers in Arſinoe, who had not only 
all the abſurdities uſually laid to the charge of operas in general to 
anſwer for, but at once laboured under bad poetry, bad Muſic, and 


Mr. HuGus had been a favourite finger at concerts, and between 
the acts of plays, for ſeveral years before he was aſſigned the part of 
firſt man, in the firſt opera that ever was performed on our ſtage in 
the Italian manner. - His voice was a counter tenor, as we are told 
in the dramatis perſonæ of Thomyris; and, indeed, as the compaſs 
of his ſongs diſcovers. He continued to perform the firſt part till 
the arrival of Valentini, after which he either quitted the ſtage or 
the world, for no further mention is made of him either in opera 
or concert annals. 

RICHARD LEVERIDGE had a deep and powerful baſe voice. 
It has been ſaid that he performed Purcell's admirable baſe ſong, 
Ve twice ten hundred deities,” which was ſet on purpoſe for 


him in the Indian Queen, written by Sir Robert Howard and Dry- 
den (5). Now as this tragedy came out in 1665, when Purcell was 


but ſeven years old, and five years before Leveridge was born, it could 


(5) Though the Indian Queen i is printed the advertiſement prefixed to his Indian 
in the firſt volume of Dryden's Dramatic Emperor, that it was written as a concluſion 
Works, 1702 ; it is hkewiſe printed in thoſe of the Indian Queen, „ part of which poem 
of Sir Robert Howard, to whom it is gene- “ was writ by me.“ 
rally aſcribed, Dry den, however, ſays, in f 4 

6 not 


not have been at the firſt repreſentation of this play, buta revival ofit (c). 
He was certainly a ſtage-finger a conſiderable time before the ex- 
piration of the laſt century. In 1699, he not only appeared at 
Drury- lane as a finger but compoſer, in an Engliſh opera called the 
and Princeſs, of which the Muſic was compoſed by Daniel Pur- 
cell, Jeremiah Clark, and Leveridge. This opera was revived in 1702, 
and it was ſpecified in the bills that Mr. Leveridge would perform 
his own parts of the compoſition,” After this, there was © ſinging 
* by Mr. Leveridge, announced in almoſt every advertiſement for 
that theatre, till operas on the Italian plan were attempted, where he 
had a part aſſigned him in each as long as Engliſh was allowed to 
be ſung in them. He afterwards attached himſelf to Rich, the 
manager of Lincoln's-Inn Fields and Covent-garden, at which laſt 
theatre he continued to ſing in pantomime entertainments till after 
the middle of the preſent century, when he was more than eighty 
years old. I remember his finging © Ghoſts of every occupation,” 
and ſeveral of Purcell's baſe ſongs, occaſionally, in a ſtyle which 
forty years ago ſeemed antediluvian; but as he generally was the 
repreſentative of Pluto, Neptune, or ſome ancient divinity, .it cor- 


reſponded perfectly with his figure and character. He was not 


only a celebrated ſinger of convivial ſongs, but the writer and com- 
poſer of many that were in great. favour with fingers and hearers of 
a certain claſs,, who more piouſly performed the rites of Comus and 


Bacchus, than thoſe of Minerva and Apollo. He quitted this ſub- 


lunary world 1758, at eighty-eight years of age.. 
Mrs. Tor Ts-ſeemed to have endeared herſelf to an Engliſh au- 
dience by her voice, figure, and performance, more than any pre- 


_ ceding finger of our own country whoſe name and excellence have 
been recorded. Cibber, though he does not. ſpeak of Muſic en 


connoiſſeur, and, as an Engliſh actor and patentee of a theatre, was 
an enemy to Italian operas and Italian fingers upon a principle ot 
ſelf-defence, probably gives us the general and genuine opinion of 
his acquaintance, concerning Mrs. Tofts, who, he ſays, had her firſt 


(c) The following dates will ſnew the = Henry Purcell born 1658 
utter impoſſibility of Leveridge ſinging a Indian Queen performed and printed 1666 


baſe ſong, or any ſong, in 1665: Leveridge born 1670 
| : muſical” 
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muſical inſtuctions in her own country, ** before the Italian 
'«« taſte had ſo highly prevailed, and was then not an adept ; what- 
ever defect the faſhionably ſkilful might find in her manner, ſhe 
* had in the general ſenſe of her hearers, charms that few of the 
* moſt learned fingers ever arrive at. The beauty of her fine pro- 
* portioned figure, and exquiſitely ſweet, ſilver- tone of voice, with 
« peculiar rapid ſwiftneſs of her throat, were perfeCtions not to be 
*«« 3mitated by art or labour.“ 

This performer had ſongs given to her in all ſtyles; her com- 
paſs, however, did not ſurpaſs the common limits of a /oprars, or tre- 
ble voice. With reſpect to her execution, of Which we are ſtil 
enabled to judge by the printed copies of her ſongs, it chiefly con- 
ſiſted in ſuch paſſages as are compriſed in the ſhake, as indeed did 
that of moſt other fingers at this time. 

þ In Arfinve and Camilla not one diviſion occurs of great length or 

| difficulty; but in Pyrrhus and Demetrius many. However, thoſe of 
Mrs. Tofts are, in general, eaſy and common, except in one ſong, 
in which there is a very early inſtance of iteration; and as this ſeems 
her Aria d' Abilitd in the opera, I ſhall inſert the principal paſſage 
among the diviſions of this period. 


Divisrons in the firſt Operas performed in England. 
Hughs, in ARs1NoE. 
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Pretty warbler help a lover, tune thy Muſick to my ſorrow 


Mrs. Tofts, ibid. 
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Mrs. Tofts, in PYRRHUs AND DEMETRIUS. 
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— — — - - tor leave me. 


Mrs. Tofts quitted the ſtage in 1709 (4). Her private hiſtory, 
were it known, ſeems now unneceflary to relate, unleſs the events 
in her retirement were ſuch as would intereſt the reader by their 
fingularity. But though it is publicly infinuated in the Tatler, for 
Thurſday, May 26th, 1709, that ſhe was inſane, it ſeems doubtful 
whether we are to take this account literally, or whether Sir 
Richard Steele had not recourſe to invention, or, at leaſt, exaggera- 
tion, in order to throw a ridicule on opera quarrels in general, and 
on her particular diſputes at that time with the Margarita or other 


(4). The talents of this finger. and of To native merit juſt, and pleas'd to ſee 

Margarita de l' Epine gave ziſe to the firſt We've Roman arts, from Roman bondage 
muſical factions which we hear of in this free, [ploy, 
country. According to Hughes, author of There fam'd L” Epine does equal ſkill em- 
the Siege of Damaſcus, their abilities were While liſt'ning peers croud to th' eeſtaticjoy: 
diſputed by the firit people in the kingdom. Bedford to hear her ſong his dice forſakes, 

Muſic has learn'd the diſcords of theſtate, And Nottingham is raptur'd when ſheſbakes; 
And concerts jar with Whig and Tory hate, Lull'd ſtateſmen melt away their drowſy 
Here Somerſet and Devonſhire attend cares ; 


The Britiſh Tofts, and ev'ry note commend; Of England's ſaſety, in Italian airs.” 


female 
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female ſingers. I ſhall, therefore, refer the reader to the Tatler 
No 20, and leave the comments to his own ingenuity. | 
After quitting the ſtage, by which ſhe is ſaid to have acquired a 
conſiderable fortune, ſhe married Mr. Joſeph Smith, who was af. 
terwards appointed conſul at Venice, where he reſided till the time 
of his death, about the year 1770. He was a great collector of 
books and pictures, and a patron of the arts in general. The ce- 


lebrated lady whom he married is ſaid to have been living in 1755. 


Mr. LAWRENCE, an Englith opera finger, has been already men- 
tioned. LEwis RA Mod Do ſeems to have performed Leveridge's 
comic part of Delbo, in Arſinoe, at the time the Muſic was printed; and 
ſung in Camilla, and Pyrrhus and Demetrius, when theſe operas 
were performed at the Hay-market. He appears no more as a 
public- ſinger after this period, but his name occurs as a compoſer 
in a collection of ſongs called the Merry Mufician, 1716; and as 
the editor of the ſong tunes in the opera of Camilla, contrived 
and fitted to the harpſichord or ſpinet; in the title-page of 
which it is ſaid, “that the leſſons being placed on five lines ren- 
der them proper for a voilin and a baſe.” Almoſt all organ and 
harpſichord Muſic till this time was written and printed on /ix-/ines. 

Mrs. Lindſey, Mrs. Croſs, Mr. Good, and Mr. Cook, had ſub- 
altern parts allotted them in early Engliſh operas, by which they 
ſeem to have contributed but little to their own fame or the plea- 
ſure of the public: but many parts of a building are neceſſary to 
its conſtruction, which are never regarded as ornamental. | 

The execution of MARGARITA DE L EINE, was of a very 
different kind from that juſt deſcribed, and involved real difficul- 
ties. Indeed, her muſical merit muſt have been very conſiderable 
to have kept her ſo long in favour as a ſinger on the Engliſh ſtage, 
where, till ſhe was employed at the opera, ſhe ſung either in mu- 
ſical entertaiments, or between the acts, almoſt every night. Beſides 
being out-landiſb, ſhe was ſo ſwarthy and ill-favoured, that her 
huſband uſed to call her Hecate, a name to which ſhe anſwered with 
as much good humour as if he had called her Helen. Bat with 


ſuch a total abſence of perſonal charms, our galleries would have 
Aa 2 55 
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made her ſongs very ſhort, had they not been executed in ſuch a» 
manner as to ſilence theatrical ſnakes, and command applauſe. 

Dean Swift, who was no reſpecter of perſons, particularly mu- 
ſical, in his Journal to Stella, Letter xxiv. Auguſt 6th, 1711, be- 
ing at Windſor, ſays, we have a muſic- meeting in our town to- 
„ night. I went to the rehearſal of it, and there was Margarita, 
« and her ſiſter, and another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers ; I was 
* weary and would not go to the meeting, which I am ſorry for, 
& becauſe I heard it was a great aſſembly.” 

He talks frequently of the muſic- meetings this ſummer and au- 
tumn at Windſor, but always with contempt—as, © in half an hour 
* I was tired of their fine /ff.”” And the fiddlers in revenge would 
probably have returned the compliment, while the Dean was 
preaching, and have quitted the church with a ſimilar ſpeech.. Puns 
and politics chiefly delighted the one,. and puns and. porter perhaps 
the other; both alike deſpiſing what they neither felt nor under- 
ſtood. 

There is ſomething fo myſterious in the title and hiſtory of the 
finger called the BARON ESS, that I am by no means qualified to be 
her biographer. All that can be ſaid of her with any certainty is, 
that ſhe was a German who had learned to fing in Italy, and had. 
performed in the operas at ſeveral German courts by that appella- 
tion before her arrival in England, where ſhe ſang in the operas of 
Camilla, Triumph of Love, and Pyrrbus and Demetrius. In this 
laſt ſhe ſung a duet with Mrs. Tofts, and three or four ſongs 
which required abilities. She was in England and had a benefit. 
in 1711, though ſhe did not ſing in the new opera of that year. 

ISABELLA GIRARDEAU ſeems to have been an Italian married 
to a Frenchman. J/abella Calliari is among the female ſingers who, 
according to Quadrio's liſt, flouriſhed from the year 1700 to 1720. 
She ſucceeded the Baroneſs at the Hay- market, and appeared firſt 
in the opera of Almabide. She had two airs to ſing in this opera 
which required abilities of a very different kind: the firſt a /argo,. 
in which a pathetic expreſſion was neceſſary, and the ſecond an aria 
ai bravura, which required conſiderable agility. x 

The: 
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The Talian Opera had now obtained a ſettlement, and eſtabliſh. 


ed a colony on our iſland, which. having from time to time been re- 
novated and ſupplied from the mother country, has ſubſiſted ever 


fince. The ancient Romans had the fine arts and eminent artiſts © 


from Greece ; and, in return, the modern Romans ſupply all the 
reſt of Europe with painting, ſculpture, and Muſic. This laſt art 
is a manufacture in Italy, that feeds and enriches a large portion of 


the people ;. and it is no more diſgraceful to a mercantile country 


to import it, than wine,. tea, or any other production of remote 
parts of the world. The French have never yet ſuffered an opera 
in the Italian language to be performed in their country ſince the 
time of Cardinal Mazarin; though of late they have invited to their 
capital, and employed, the belt Italian compoſers ; while the Eng- 
liſh, who tolerate all religions, have manifeſted not only a liberal 


ſpirit with reſpect to the Italian Opera, but good taſte and good 


ſenſe. It is univerſally allowed that the Italian tongue is more ſo- 
norous, more ſweet, and of more eaſy utterance, than any other mo- 


dern language; and that the Muſic of Italy, particularly the vocal, 


perhaps for that reaſon, has been more ſucceſsfully cultivated than 
any other in Europe. Now the vocal Mufic of Italy can only be 
heard in perfection when ſung to its own language and by its own. 
natives, who give both the language and Muſic their true accents 
and expreſſions. There is as much reaſon for wiſhing to hear Ita- 
lian Muſic performed in this genuine manner, as for the lovers of 
painting to prefer an original picture of Raphael to a copy. 

1711. After two performances of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, a 
new paſticcio opera was brought out this year, January 10th, call- 


ed ET EAR CO. This mufical drama which was performed ſeven times 


by the ſame ſingers as were engaged at the beginning of the winter, 
offers nothing memorable, either in performance or ſucceſs (e). Fe- 
bruary 3d, it was found neceſſary to have recourſe again to Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius, and afterwards to Hyaaſpes, which laſt Opera was 
performed four times. On the. 13th,.the firſt and ſecond act only. 


(e Etearco was firſt performed Fl Ve: Bononcimi. The drama was written by 
nice. 1707, to the Mufie. of Marc? Antonio Silvio Siltampiglia. . 
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of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, and the Muſic performed at court on 
the Queen's birth-day, furniſhed the feaſt. 

It is neceſſary now to relate an event which happened about the 
end of the preceding year, 1710, of great conſequence to the Opera 
and to the Muſic in general of this country. This was the arrival 
of GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL, who came hither on a viſit of 
curiolity, and in compliance with an invitation from ſeveral Engliſh 
noblemen, with whom he had made acquaintance at the court of 
Hanover, but without any deſign of remaining in England. In- 
deed, after making the tour of Italy, he had entered in the ſervice 
of the Elector of Hanover, a prince who had manifeſted his love 
for Muſic, and good taſte and knowledge in the art, by patroniſing 
ſeveral of the greateſt muſicians in Europe at his court, particular- 
ly the celebrated Bononcini, and the admirable Abate Steffani, whom 
the young Handel had the honour of ſucceeding. 

Aaron Hill was now in the direction of the theatre in the Hay- 
market, and hearing of the arrival of a maſter, the fame of whoſe 
abilities had already penetrated into this country, he applied to him 
to compole an opera. To which requeſt he having acceded, Mr. 
Hill ſketched out the plan of a drama from Taſlo's Jeruſalem, and 
in his preface tells us, that“ by a very particular happineſs. he had 
* met with Signor Roſſi, a gentleman excellently qualified to fill 
up the model he had drawn, with words ſo*ſounding, and fo rich 
in ſenſe, that if his tranſlation is in many places led to deviate, 
tis for want of power to reach the force of the original . 

The Italian poet declares, in an advertiſement to the reader, that 
the compoſer was ſo rapid in He part of the work, that he hardly 
gave him time to write; and that, to his great aſtoniſhment, the 
Muſic of this admirable opera had been entirely produced in a fort- 
night. 


This opera was entitled RINALDo, and appeared for thefirſt timeon 


( Signor Roffi aſterwards aredaced ſe- dedicated it to Queen Anne. It is s certainly 
veral dramas for the opera-ſtage; and he ſuperior, as a poem, to the verſion of wy 
and Nicolino Haym were the chief poets Italian opera which the Engliſh had yet 
tor that theatre till the arrival of Ro/li, ſeen, thoughextremely rough for an Italian 

: aron Hill tranſlated this opera himſelf and lyric poem, in the original. Ry 

S 
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the 24th of February. It continued in run till the end of the ſea- 
ſon, June 2d, and was performed without interruption, except the 
benefits, fifteen times. The ſingers in this opera were Signor Ni- 
colini, Valentini, Boſchi, and Caſſani; with Signora Boſchi, Iſa- 
bella Girardeau, and Eliſabetta Pilotti Schiavonetti, in the ſervice 
of the Elector of Hanover. Margarita de L' Epine, and the Ba- 
roneſs, though not employed in Rinaldo, ſung in the old operas 
that preceded it, and which were performed at the ſeveral benefits. 

Though many of Handel's ſubſequent operas are ſuperior to Ri- 
naldo, yet, after a careful examination of ſuch as had been compoſed 
by other maſters and brought on our ſtage previous to this, there 
is ſomething ſo peculiarly compact and forcible in the ſtyle, that I 
cannot paſs it over without particulariſing ſome of its beauties. 

The firſt movement of the overture is grand and majeſtic. 
Though the ſubject of the fugue wants variety, being but one paſſage 
repeated three or four times ; it has been productive, however, of 
many beauties of accompaniment, and has a very good effect in 
performance. The ſolo parts or epiſodes for the firſt violin were 
frequently uſed afterwards in his organ concertos, and other com- 
poſitions. The jig. is lively, and leſs vulgar than any movement 
of that kind, equally ancient, except Corelli's. 

The firſt air, Sovra balze ſcoſceſe, ſung by Signora Boſchi, has 
many graceful, new, and pleaſing paſſages in it, though the words 
are very rough and wxlyrical. The next air, ſung by Iſabella, is 
ſpirited, ingeniouſly accompanied, and new. The firſt air which 
Boſchi ſings is a rough defiance, fit for a Pagan and a bale voice. 
The next air, ſung by his wife, is ſpirited and pleaſing. Then fol- 
lows an air, Vieni o cara, which is very characteriſtic, and, though 
a jig, and for a baſe voice, not vulgar. Furie terrible, an air for 
Armida, is full of genius and fire, and truly dramatic. Aareletti 
che cantate, is charming (g); there is a ſoothing paſlage in it which 
he afterwards uſed in © Return O God of hoſts.” The duet, Scher- 


(s) There is, in the original ſcore, a long printed. While this was playing, the ſpar» 
2 of twenty-one bars for octave rows, concerning which the Spectator 18 0 

utes, in imitation of birds, which is not pleaſant, No. v. were let looſe. 
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zano ſul tus volto, has in it many pretty paſſages, though the plan 
18 not dramatic, nor is it ſo good on the old plan, as many duets he 
afterwards compoſed. Cara ſpaſa is one of the beſt airs in that 
ſtyle that was ever compoſed by hitnſelf or any other maſter ; and 
by many degrees the moſt pathetic dong, and with the richeſt ac- 

companiment, which had been then heard in England. The laſt 
air in the firſt act, Venti turbini, is a capital b&ravure, calculated to 
diſplay Nicolini's powers of execution and acting. 

The firſt air in the ſecond act, Siam proſſimi, is pleaſing, in the 
favourite ſtyle of Cariſſimi, about the middle of the laſt century. 
The Siren's ſong is an agreeable Siciliana in Handel's own favour- 
ite ſtyle. I/ tricerbero Humiliata, a paſſionate air, for Nicolini, in 
which all the parts play in uniſon and octaves to the voice, on ac- 
count of its boldneſs and ſeeming joviality, had Engliſh Bacchana- 
lian words fet to it : © Let the waiter bring clean glaſſes, to which 
it was long ſung at merry and convivial meetings all over the king- 
dom. Scorta rea, is an agreeable air in two parts, fugato. Mio 
cor, another ſpirited air, with no other accompaniment than a baſe, 
but it is an admirable ſong. Baſta che fol tu chieda, is an excellent 
baſe ſong of an original caſt and accompaniment. Fermati, a duet 
of infinite genius, ſpirit, and originality. Modern dramatic duets 
are all caſt in the ſame mould; which though a good one, yet 

others ſhould be fought and tried. Ah crudel, the whole opening and 
F eonduct of this admirable adagio may be found in the author's hautbois 
| | concertos. Ys far guerra, with an accompaniment for the harpſichord 
which terminates the ſecond act, and which Handel played himſelf, 
during the run of the opera, muſt have captivated by the light- 
| neſs and elaſticity of his finger; as it contains no one learned or 
| ſolid paſſage. However, he afterwards drew from the brilliant 
| parts, paſſages for his harpſichord leſſons and organ concertos. 
The ſecond air in the third act, Sorge nel petto, is a ſoothing and 
: pathetic morſe]. The next, E un incendio, is ſpirited and pleaſing. 
The violin part reminds us of the accompaniment to a movement 
| | in the coronation anthem. Al trionfo, a duog which is good Mu- 
| fc; but the paſſages all occur in ſubſequent compoſitions by _ 
autnor 
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author, particularly in the accompaniment, where we hear the gavot 
in Otho. Bel pracer, is a light natural air, wholly unaccompanied 


even by a baſe. If the finger, Iſabella Girardeau had a remarkable 


fine, mellifluous, and ſteady voice, it was giving it a fair hearing in 
all its purity ; which would pleaſe natural ears more than thoſe that 
aredepraved, in the language of Rouſſeau, by harmony. Hor la tromba, 
is an excellent air of ſpirit for Nicolini, with a trumpet accompa- 
niment, and bold and new effects. The laſt chorus is an agreeable 
gavot, like that in the overture to Paſtor fido, and like many other 
movements in Handel $ ſubſequent works. But noone of them requires 
us to mount up to the time in which it was compoſed fo much as 
Rinaldo, which has been not only pillaged by others, but by him- 
ſelf. It is, however, ſo ſuperior in compoſition to any opera of that 
period which had ever been performed in England, that its great 
ſucceſs does honour to our nation, 

Indeed, this great ſucceſs alarmed the actors and friends of our 
own theatres ; and Sir Richard Steele, a patentee, and Mr. Addiſon, 
his friend, ſtill bleeding for the fate of his Roſamond, tried every 
means they could deviſe to check and diſgrace our muſical taſte. 
To ridicule, it was certainly open; but what is proof againſt it? 
The Opera was now in its nonage ; the poetry often abſurd, for 
Apoſtolo Zeno and the admirable· Metaſtaſio had not then purified 
and ſublimed it; and a rage for the marvellous in machinery and 
decorations was carried to a puerile exceſs. 

I am as ready to allow the force of Mr. Addiſon's and Sir Richard 
Steele's humorous papers on the opera, and to laugh at them as 
heartily as any one; but as theatrical praiſe and cenſure are always 
ſuſpicious, we ſhould not forget who were the authors of the Tat- 
lers and Spectators, nor how they were circumſtanced. Sir Richard 
Steele had not only an intereſt in one of the Engliſh theatres, but 
had let his concert room, in York-buildings, to Clayton, Dieupart, 
and Haym, who lofing their power and importance at the opera on 
the arrival of Handel, ſolicited ſubſcriptions for a concert at York- 
buildings, and were abetted and patroniſed by the a", num- 
ber 258 and 278, both written by Steele. : 

Vor. IV. B b Mr. 
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Mr. Addiſon had, in a former number of this popular and, in 
general, excellent periodical work, levelled his chief artillery of ri- 
dicule at the abſurdity of going to an opera without underſtanding 
the language in which it is performed: “ an abſurdity,” ſays he, 
« that ſhews itſelf at firſt ight. It does not want any great mea- 
ſure of ſenſe to ſee the ridicule of this monſtrous practice (4).” 
Now Mr. Addiſon puts the language of Muſic, and excellent acting, 
out of the queſtion, and ſpeaks of this mon/trous practice as if it 
were going to hear a Perſian or Chineſe oration, without under- 
ſtanding a ſingle word that is ſaid. But he never told the pub- 
lic that it was abſurd to go to concerts of good Muſic ; nay, he re- 
commends thoſe of Clayton, by the inſertion of his letters, to pub- 
lic encouragement. Now it may be aſked, what entertainment- 
there is for the mind in a concerto, ſonata, or ſolo ? They are mere 
objects of gratification to the ear, in which, however, imagination. 
may divert itſelf with the idea, that a fine adagio is a tragical ſtory ; 
an andante, or graxioſo, an elegant narrative of ſome tranquil event; 
and an allegro a tale of merriment. 

What did the ancient Greeks and Romans underſtand. at their 
pantomime repreſentations ? yet all the admirers of antiquity and 
claſſical knowledge ſpeak of the mimes wit praiſe and admiration. 
An opera, at the worſt, is ſtill better than a concert merely for the 
ear, or a pantomime entertainment for the eye. Suppoſing the ar- 
ticulation to be wholly unintelligible, we have an excellent union of 
melody and harmony, vocal as well as inſtrumental, for the ear. 
And, according to Sir Richard Steele's account of Nicolini's action, 
*« it was ſo ſignificant, that a deaf man might go along with him in 
the ſenſe of the part he acted (), 

No one will diſpute but that underſtanding Italian would render 
our entertainment at. an opera. more rational and mare complete ; 
but without that advantage, let it be remembered by the lovers of 
Muſic, that an opera is the completeſt concert to which they can go; 
with this advantage over thoſe in ſtill life, that to the moſt perfect 
ſinging, and effects of a powerful and well-diſciplined band, are fre- 


Y See Spectator, Na. 18. (i) Tatier, No. 115. 
| qnently 
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quently added excellent acting, ſplendid ſcenes and decorations, with 
ſuch dancing as a playhouſe, from its inferior prices, is ſeldom able 
to furniſh (&). 

The ridicule and reaſoning of Mr. Addiſon, from his high re- 
putation as a writer, has been long and implicitly admitted, and 
imagined ſincere; but beſides his want of knowledge, as well as 
love for Muſic, when it is conſidered that his friend Sir Richard 
Steele was a patentee of the playhouſe, and at any rate to down 
with the opera, and exalt the Engliſh drama; and that Addiſon 
himſelf was not only angry at the death of Roſamond, but at the 
opera being crouded, while his friend Mr. Smith's tragedy of Phæ- 
dra and Hippolitus was neglected ; but it has always been neglect- 
ed, even when no opera was performed againſt it; for, as Dr. 
Johnſon ſays, it pleaſed the critics, and the critics only, If we put 
theſe circumſtances together, we ſhall afcribe ſome part of the Spec- 
tator's ſeverity to want of {kill in the art of Muſic ; ſome to pee- 
viſhneſs ; and the reſt to national prejudice, and the ſpirit of par 
in favour of our domeſtic theatre. _ 

London now has a ſufficient number of inhabitants to ſupply 
a muſical theatre with an audience, and yet not injure our own drama. 
People will be pleaſed their own way ; when great talents draw, 
the opera is crowded ; but when only mediocrity can be found there, 
neglected. It is ever ſo with the playhouſes; nor can it be ſaid 
that native excellence has been always robbed of its ſhare of public 


| favour by our partiality to foreigners; though Mr. Addiſon has 


faid, that we know not what we like in Mufic ; only in general 
« we are tranſported with any thing that is not Engliſh : fo it be 
** of foreign growth, let it be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it 
is the ſame thing.” But was this the caſe in his own time, with 
reſpect to ſinging? Were not Mrs. Tofts, and Mrs. Anaſtaſia Ro- 
binſon in very high favour, though Engliſh women? And in our 


(4) What do we underſtard when Eng- Ruſſiad is exactly like our own early ope» 
liſh is ſinging on our ſtage without a book? 1as, performed in two languages: ancieut 
The Muſic of the Romiſh ritual is perhaps Greek, of which the generality of the con- 
the chief part of what affects the people grega:ion is ignorant, and Selavoniau which 
ignorant of the Latin 'tongus, And the they underſtand. | 
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own time, has Mrs. Sheridian, Mrs. Bates, or Mrs. Billington, ever 
experienced neglect? Or have the powers of Garrick, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, or Mrs. Jordan ever been lighted ? 

Diſputable talents frequently remain in obſcurity, but ſupreme 
excellence will burſt through all prejudice, indifference, and oppo- 
ſition, and always ſhine with due luſtre in the eyes of the grateful 

ublic. 
: Complaints of neglect are generally the croakings of inferiority, 
which never mended matters, or convinced mankind that they v were 
either deaf, blind, or ſtupid. 

The conſiſtency of Sir Richard Steele in the Tatler may be 
eſtimated by comparing No 4 with 115. In the one, operas and 
the public are condemned, becauſe Pyrrhus and Demetrius was per- 
formed with great applauſe—in the other, the Britiſh Cenſor is 
« ſarpriſed to find a thin houſe at fo noble an entertainment :” then 
follows his admirable eloge on Nicolini as an actor, totally apart 
from his vocal powers as a finger. Yet this ſame Nicolini per- 


formed in the ſame troop and band, and in the ſame opera, on both 


theſe occaſions. 

Mr. Addiſon pretends to be ſurpriſed that the paſſion for operas 
is not the taſte of the rabble, but of perſons of the greateſt polite- 
*« neſs, which has eſtabliſhed it.“ But he ſurely did not want to 
be told, that cultivated ears want cultivated Muſic, and natural ears 
natural. 

Things to be heard or ſeen, as exhibitions, muſt be extraordinary: 
people will never be at the trouble and expence of going to a pub- 
lic place for what they can hear or fee at home. 

As to the under/tanding having no part in the pleaſure we receive 
at an opera, it may at leaſt be allowed the negative praiſe which was 
given it even by the black fanatic Cromwell, that being in an 
<* unintelligible tongue it cannot corrupt the morals of the people.” 
But who will now fay, if the opera were Engliſh, that the moral 
ſentiments of Metaſtaſio would poiſon and deprave the mind? And, 
who, that our own Beggar's Opera which burleſques the other, and 
comedies of Congreve and Vanbrugh, however excellent in other 

reſpects, 
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reſpects, are immaculate ſyſtems of ethics, and fit leſſons for © the 
« fair, the gay, the young,” who chiefly frequent public places ? 

Indeed, the pleafantry of Addifon and Steele upon opera abſurd- 
ities is often extremely rifible and amuling ; 3 bat their ſerious rea- 
ſoning on the ſubject is unjuſt, and generally under the guidance of 
ſelf-intereſt and national prejudice. 

The theatre in the Hay=-market opened November toth, with 
the laſt year's opera of Almabide, in which Mrs. BAR BIER, a new 
Engliſh finger, appeared for the firſt time in the character of Al- 
manzor, which, during the firſt run of the opera, had been perform- 
ed by Valentini. Her timidity on this occaſion gave birth to an 
admirable paper in the Spectator (1), in which Mr. Addiſon apolo- 
giſes for, and commends, diffidence and modeſty with a ſympathe- 
tic zeal and ſenfibility. It is well known that this excellent wri- 
ter, with all his learning and abilities, was never able to petform 
his part in public as a ſpeaker, when he was ſecretary of ſtate and 
in parliament, long after this paper was written; and here, by a kind 
of precognition, he extenuates his fault before it was committed. 
With reſpect to Mrs. Barbier's diſtreſs on her firſt facing an audience 
on the ſtage, Mr. Addifon ras put it in the moſt amiable light poſſible; 
« this ſudden deſertion of. oneſelt,” ſays the, ** ſhews a diffidence, 
« which is not difpleaſing, it implies at the ſame time the greateſt 
e reſpect to an audience that can be. It is a ſort of mute eloquence, 
« which pleads for their fayour much better than words can do ; 
* and we ne their generofity naturally moved to ſupport thoſe 
« who are in ſo much perplexity to entertain them. I was ex- 
e tremely pleafed,” continues he, with a late inſtance of this kind 
eat the opera of Almabide, in the encouragement given to a young 
* ſinger, whoſe more than ordinary concern on her firſt appearance, 
* recommended her no leſs than her agreeable voice, and juſt per- 
* formance.”? 

This lady was a native of England, who continued to ſing at the 
opera ſeveral years, and afterwards was a favourite concert and * 


houſe ſinger, till the pr 1729 h. 
After 


(1) No. 231. ä „ hat nale vanquiſhed her baſhfulneſs in 
(n) In the year 1917, i ſeems as if ſhe private, however it may have incommoded 


her 
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After three performances of Almahide, Hydaſpes was again repre» 
ſented, in which a new Italian ſinger, S16noRa Rosa PiscixA, 
firſt appeared, in the part of Darius, which had been originally per- 
formed by Valentini ; but it ſeems as if her reception had not been 
very favourable, for after two performances, the ſame part was 
conſigned to the Margarita. 

December 12th, ANT1ocnus a new opera, written by Apoſtolo 
Zeno, and originally ſet by Franceſco Gaſparini for Venice 1705, 
was brought on our ſtage. By the dedication of the book of the 
words to the Counteſs of Burlington, it appears that the opera was 
now under the direction of Mr. John James Heidegger, uſually called 
the Swiſs Count (2). The performers in this opera were Nicolini, 
Caſſani, Mr. Lawrence; with Margarita, Pilotti, Iſabella Girardeau, 


and Mrs. Barbier. Valentini ſeems to have quitted England at the 
end of the preceding winter, and appears no more in the opera liſts 


till the autumn of 1712. | 
Antiochus was performed but four times, before Hydaſpes and 


Almahide were again repreſented, 


her in public; for ſhe had muſtered cous 
rage ſufficient to <lope from her father's 
houſe with a perſon that was /u/}efed to 
be of a different ſex. During her abſence 
Mr. Hughes wrote the following pleaſant 
verſes : 


O yes !—hear all ye beaux and wits, 
Muſicians, pets, *ſquire:, and cits ! 
All, who in town or country duell, 
Say, can you tale, or tidings tell 
Of 7ortor«lla's haſty flight ? 
Why in new groves ſhe takes delight, 
And if in concert, or alone 
The cooing murmurer makes her moan? 
Now leatn the mals y which you may 
Trace out and op the lovely ſtrai! 
Some wit, more fully, and ro care, 


_ *Thou. htlefs her conduct, free her air; 


Gay, ſcornful, ober. indi{creet, 

In who all contradictions meet; 

Civil, affroming, pee iſh, eaſy, 

Form'd both to char you and diſpleaſe you; 
Much vat of ju.'gment, none ot pride, 
Mc diſh har drefs, | er hoop tull wide; 
Bro n ſkin, her eyes of fable hue, 

Angel when plcas'd, when vex'd a ſhrew, 


7 


Genteel her motion when ſhe walks, 
Sweetly ſhe ſings and loudly talks; 
Knows all the world, and its affairs, 
Who goes to court, to plays, to pray'rs, 
Who keeps, who marries, fails, or thrives, 


Lead honeſt or diſhoneſt lives ; 


What money match'd each youth or maid, 
And who was at each maſquerade ; 

Of all fine things ih this fine town, 

She's only to herſelf unknown, 

By this deſcription if you meet her, 
With lowly bows and homage greet her; 
And if you bring the vagrant beauty 
Back to her mother and her duty, 

Aſc for reward a lover's bliſs, | 
And, if ſhe'll let you, take a kiſs; 
Or more, if more you wiſh and may, 


Try if at church the words ſhe'll ſay, 


Then make her, if you can—obey. 

() This perſonage continued manager 
of the opera till about the year. 1738. Dur- 
ing his regency Ridottas and maſqueraces 
were firſt introduced in that theatre. Dr. 
Arbuthnot inſeribed to him a poem called 
The Maſquerade, in which he ſeems more 
ſevere upon the count's vg/:neſ3, which he 
could not help, than on his voluntary vices» 


1712. 
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1712. In the beginning of January this year, Antiochus was 
repeated four ſeveral times, at fifteen: ſhillings for the ſtage boxes ; 
and Hydaſpes and Almahide, at half a guinea. - Then a ſecond run 
of Rinaldo continued till the end of February, when after nine per- 
formances of that favourite opera, the ſecond year, HAMLET, in Ita- 
lian AMBLETo, another muſical drama, written by Apoſtolo Zeno, 
and ſet for the Venetian theatre 1705; by Franceſco Gaſparini, was 
brought on our ſtage, under the conduct of Nicolini, who dedicat- 
ed the poem to the Earl of Portland. There is very little reſem- 
blance in the conduct of this drama to Shakſpeare's tragedy of the 
fame name, though both ſeem to have been drawn from the ſame 
ſource, the Daniſh hiſtory by Saxo-Grammaticus. But if Zeno is 
much inferior to our divine Shakſpeare in variety of character, 
knowledge of the human heart, and genius, in its moſt unlimited 
acceptation, his drama. is exempt from all the abſurdities and im- 
proprieties which critics, inſenſible to the effects of Muſic, had lei- 
ſure to find in former operas. $1 


The overture of Hamlet has four movements, ending with a jig; 


though the overture of moſt of the former operas had but two. 


Nicolini's ſecond air is printed in the contralto-clef, and goes no 


higher than C, and in others only to D: when he came here firſt the 


paſſages in his ſongs frequently went up to F; ſo that he ſeems to 


have loſt, or- at leaſt to have deſcended, two or three notes in 


his voice during his reſidence in England. Signora Iſabella has 


a noiſy ſong for trumpets and hautbois ch ,. in Hamlet; 


in Margarita's ſongs there are many paſſages of bravura; and the 


airs of Mrs. Barbier, who fings in the contralto, are chiefly pathe- 


tic. There are few ſongs, however, in this opera, which would 
pleaſe modern judges of Muſic, either by their melody, harmony, 


or contrivance (p). 


(þ) Thovgh Ambleto was originally ſet maſler. Indeed, no name of compoſer is 


by G. aſparini tor \exic?,, the eie per- men:1oned in the printed copy of either the 
formed in Englind to "es drama hae more words or the Muſic. It was performed but 
the ap, earan.e of a paficcio of ill ſelefted ſe en times. 

ſonge, than an entre drama by that elegant. 


March 


1 
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March 22d, was advertiſed for the benefit of Nicolini, * the 
„ Muſic performed before the Queen on her birth-day, and the 
« famous ſcene in Thomyris, by Scarlatti. After this the operas 
of the preceding winter were repeated, till the 3d of May, when 
HERCULES, a new. opera, written by Roſſi to Mufic of different 
compolers, ſeems to haye been killed by critical ſerpents 7 in the cra- 
dle, for it appeared but three times at the diſtance of five or ſix 
weeks, when, inſtead of an apotherfis, it was dd, and ſent to 
Hades (4). 

On the 14th of May, another attempt was made at an opera in 
our own language. Mr. Hughes, an agreeable poet, in cloſe friend- 
{hip with Mr. Addiſon, andaccording to Sir Richard Steele, a practi- 
cal muſician, as well as painter, imagining that ** it could never have 
been the intention of thoſe who firſt promoted the 1talian Opera, 
« that it ſhould take entire poſſeſſion of our ſtage, to the excluſion 
of every thing of the like kind which could be produced here,” 
wrote an opera in Engliſh, entitled Calyp/o and Telemachus, which 
was ſet by Mr. Galliard, an able muſician, who, though a German, 
had been long enough in England to be well acquainted with our 
language and taſte. In a well written preface to this opera Mr. 
Hughes candidly allows, “ that though the Engliſh language is 
©« not ſo ſoft and full of vowels as the Italian; it does not follow 
« that it is therefore incapable of harmony,” (the author means 
melody.) * It is certainly of great conſequence in dramatic enter- 
ments, that they ſhould be performed in a language underſtood by 
the audience: and though the airs of an opera may be heard with 
«delight, as inſtrumental pieces, without words, yet it is impoſſi- 
ble that the recitative ſhould give pleaſure when the words are 
either taken away, or unintelligible.” This is all fo true as to 
admit of no diſpute. The poetry of an Italian opera in England is 
wholly out of the queſtion ; nor has the Muſic much to do with 
its ſucceſs ; it is generally upon the /rgrng that its favour entirely 
depends. In France and Italy, on the contrary, where operas are 


z) Ihe Italian poet, in an advertiſement Nicolini-/ Anfione dell" udito e Protco dell 
pre xed to this opera, emphatically calls Vita. 


performed 
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performed in the language of each country, the poetry and conduct 
of a drama are of infinite conſequence to its ſucceſs. And on out 
own ſtage, when we have attempted operas, neither the Muſic nor 
performance could ever ſupport a bad poem. Great and favourite 
{ingers only can ſave an Italian muſical drama of any kind'in this coun- 
try; indeed, I can recollect no Engliſh operas in which the dialogue was 
carried on in recitative, that were crowned with full ſucceſs, except the 
Fairies, ſet by Mr. Smith 1755, and Artaxerxes, by Dr. Arne in 
1763; but the ſucceſs of both was temporary, and depended ſo 
much on the fingers, Guadagni and Fraſi in the one, and Tenduc- 
ci, Miſs Brent, and Peretti in the other, that they never could be 
called ſtock pieces, or, indeed, performed again, with any ſucceſs, by 
inferior fingers (7). 

The dialogue of Mr. Hughes's Calypſo, and the ſongs, are poeti- 
cal, and very ſuperior to thoſe of any tranſlated operas of that pe- 
riod ; but beſides the want of intereſt in the incidents of the drama, 
and the ferious caft of the ſentiments, which, however edifying in 
a ſermon or in the cloſet, are ſeldom received with due reverence in 
a place of amuſement, Nicolini, the favourite ſinger and actor of 
that time, had no part in this drama, which was performed by Mar- 
garita, Signora Manini, a new and obſcure ſinger, Mrs. Barbier, 
Mrs. Pearſon, and Leveridge, who, though good ſecond and third 
rate performers, were not ſufficiently captivating to ſupply the place 
of ſuch ſingers as the town had then been accuſtomed to. 

Cealyp/o ſupported but five repreſentations, during which ſhort 
run, other operas were alternately performed. After the third 
night, Nicolini appeared in Antiochus for the laſt time before his 
departure for Italy, as was imagined, for ever. Mr. Addiſon in the 
Spectator for June 14th, 1712, No 405, fays, J am ſorry to find, 
by the opera bills for this day, that we are likely to lofe the great- 
H eſt performer in dramatic Muſic that is now living, or that per- 
haps ever appeared upon a ſtage. I need not acquaint my readers, 
that J am ſpeaking of Signor Nicolini. The town is highly 

() Upon the ſtrength of Mrs. Billing- Artaxerxes was very ſucceſsfully revived- 
ton's captivating powers and public favour, in 1787, at Covent-garden theatre. ; 
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* obliged: to that excellent artiſt, for having ſhewn us the Italian 
* Muſic in its perfection, as well as for that generous approbation 
* he lately gave to an opera of our own country, in which the com- 
* poſer endeavoured to do juſtice to the beauty of the words, by 
following that noble example, which has been ſet him by the 
5 greateſt foreign maſters in that art. This is all alluſive to the 
opera of Calypſo, with the fifth performance of which the ſeaſon. 
was cloſed, June 25th. | 
In November following, the Queen's theatre opened with an opera 
called Ir. TRION HO D'AMORE, of which I have met with no other 
memorial than what the Daily Courant furniſhes ; which tells us, 
that it was performed twice: November 12th and 15th; we find, 
however, during the ſame month that Mr. Handel was again in 
England, where he furniſhed our ſtage with a ſecond opera, entitled 
IL Pas roR F1po, or the Faithful Shepherd. This drama, which. 
appeared for the firſt time November 22d, was written by Roſſi, 
author of Rinaldo, and performed by the CAvALIERVALERIAN O, 
a new ſinger, ſucceſſor to Nicolini, Valentini Urbani, juſt return- 
ed to England, La Pilotti Schiavonetti, Margarita, Mrs. Barbier, 
and Leveridge. The overture, one of the moſt maſterly.and pleaſ- 
ing of the kind, is well known; but the opera itſelf having never 
been printed, I ſhall be ſomewhat minute in my account of it. 
The firſt air for a ſoprano, lets us know what kind of voice the 
Cavalier Valeriano was poſſeſſed of; and the pathetic ſtyle of, the 
firſt part of his ſong, as wel las the agility neceſſary to the execution 
of the ſecond, ſeem to imply abilities in that performer, of no mean 
kind. This air, and many other airs in the opera, are only accom- 
panied by a violoncello, in the old cantata ſtyle ; but Handel al- 
ways contrives to make this ſingle accompaniment intereſting with-- 
aut overwhelming the voice-part, or depriving it; of attention. The 
next air, for the ſame ſinger, has not even a baſe to accompany the 
voice- part, which is doubled by the violins in uniſon. This puri- 
ty and ſimplicity, when the melody and the voice which delivers 
it, are exquiſite, would be always pleaſing to an audience, as a con- 
traſt. to rich harmony and contrivance ; but ſome. of theſe. airs are - 
now 
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now too trivial and far advanced in years to ſupport themſelves 
totally without harmony. The following air for the Pilotti Schia- 
vonetti, has no accompaniment but a buſy baſe ; which, however, 
if doubled and not kept under, would be as much as a voice not 
uncommonly powerful could penetrate. In the ritornel, which is 
in the ſtyle of the firſt opera ſongs of the laſt century, Handel has 
enriched the harmony by ingenious and admirable parts for two vio- 
lins, tenor, and baſe. The air, No 4, in this act is natural and 
pleaſing, with only a violoncello accompaniment, except in the ri- 
tornello. This air, in the year 1732, was introduced in the opera 
of Ezis to different words, as appears from a pencilled memorandum 
made by Handel himſelf in the ſcore. The air No 5, which was 
originally compoſed for the Margarita, and 1s accompanied by two 
violins, tenor, and baſe, requires more execution than any other in 
the firſt act. No 6, ſung by Valentini, is an air in jig time, of 
which, at preſent, the paſſages would be thought trivial and com- 
mon. No , for Mrs. Barbier, is a ſimple air of a pathetic kind, 
with no other accompaniment than a baſe, in almoſt plain counter- 
point. No 8, and the laſt air in the firſt act, for Valentini, though 
it has ſome pretty paſſages, yet little of Handel's fire, or true vo- 
cal grace, is diſcoverable in it. 

Act ſecond contains nine ſongs, three of which are ſhort and in- 
conſiderable : one of theſe, however, is very pathetic, and accom- 
panied in a ſingular manner by the violins and violoncellos in uni- | 
ſons and octaves, pizzicati, and by the harpſichord arpeggiato ] 
throughout. The fourth air, Finte labbia, has a ſolo part for the 
hautbois, and is written in Handel's beſt manner. It was ſung by 
Margarita, as were almoſt all the beſt ſongs of this drama. The 
next air, Sol nel mez20, written for Valentini, is of a very orignal 
and gay caſt : French horns, which it ſeems to want, had now not 
been introduced into the opera orcheſtra. This air is in Jig time, 
alla Caccia, and was perfectly adapted to the character by whom it 
was ſung in the the opera, a gay and frolickſome ſwain, much fond- 
er of field-ſports, than the ſociety of females. The next air, Ne y 
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14 (s), Se in ombre naſcgſto, ſung by Mrs. Barbier, has in it much 
of Handel's ſpirit ; but the paſſages are now ſomewhat antiquated, 
No 15, Nel mis core, the ſixth air of this act is very pleaſing, and a 
great part of it ſtill remains elegant and graceful. The diviſions 
and embelliſhments, which, wheu a ſong is new, are its moſt ſtrik- 
ing and refined parts, ſooneſt loſe their favour and faſhion. There is 
a paſlage, often. repeated in. this air, of which Handel made frequent 


uſe afterwards in other things : | * 


No 16, No, nen baſta, has a great deal of Handel's fire and gran- 
deur ; and No 17, the laſt of the act, Ritorno adeſſo amor, with ſolo 
parts for two hautbois, is ſtrictly ſugata upon two ſubjects, and a 
very maſterly compoſition. This ſtyle of writing, which was ſo 
much admired at the beginning of the preſent century, has, how- 
ever, been long baniſhed from the opera, as undramatic : for the 
voice- part is ſo much overpowered and rendered. fo inſignificant by 
the complicated buſineſs of the accompaniments, that ſhe loſes her 
ſovereignty.. Such ingenious contrivances ſeem beſt calculated for 
inſtruments, where narration and poetry are out of the queſtion ;. 
but in a drama where inſtruments are, or ought to be, the humble at- 
tendants on the voice, riot and noiſe ſhould not be encouraged. 
Moſt of the hautbois paſſages and the diviſions in the voice--part of 
this air were afterwards uſed in the overture of Eſther. 

Act third, the firſt air, Se m ama, o caro, No 18, though ſhort, 
ſimple, and unaccompanied, except by a. baſe, is extremely plaintive 
and elegant. Time has robbed the next of ſome of its beautics (7). 
The ſubſequent air, which is to expreſs joy and exultation, is tru- 
ly gay and feſtal. Handel has been accuſed of crouding ſome of 
his ſongs with too much harmony; but that is ſo far from. being the 
caſe in this opera, that he not only often leaves the voice without 
any other accompaniment than a violoncello, but fometimes even 


(s) Al the airs of: this. opera are num- 
bered in the book of the words. 

( ) The ſymphony reminds us of Corelli's 
fifth ſolo ; and there is a ſtroke of modula- f 
tion init, which the ear can hardly tolerate: F 
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ſilences that. In the preſent air, and in an additional ſong to the 
beginning of the third act, the ſinger is frequently left alone, or 
with only a violin in uniſon ; and when the. voice is good and the 
performer knows how to uſe it, this is always acceptable to the un- 
depraved part of an audience. No 22, is a ſhort light air reſemb- 
ling one in the ſame: key, but differing in meaſure, in his leſſons. 
This air is followed by a ſolemn and fine ſymphony chiefly for two 
hautbois and a baſſoon, accompanied by the reſt of the orcheſtra, 
After which is an accompanied recitative and an admirable duet 
in the ſtyle of the times, which, though not dramatic, admits of 
great beauties of compoſition. No 23, is a ſpirited baſe ſong which 
was ſung by Leveridge ; this was preceded by a ſhort introductory 
ſymphony, that is truly characteriſtic and Handelian. The uſual 
ſhort and light theatrical chorus terminates the opera; which, up- 


on the whole, is inferior in ſolidity and invention to almoſt all his 
other dramatic productions, yet there are in it many proofs of ge- 


nius and abilities which. muſt: {trike every real judge of the art, 


who is acquainted with the ſtate of dramatic Mulic at. the time it 
was compoſed. In the firſt place, it was a paſtoral drama, in which 


ſimplicity was propriety. Beſides, Handel. had at this period no 
real great ſinger to write for. Valeriano was only of the ſecond 


claſs ; and Valentini, with little voice when he arrived in this coun- 


try, if that little had remained undiminithed, having been five years. 
among us, mult have loſt the charms of novelty, as was the caſe 
with. Margarita, who had been a playhouſe finger now for more- 


than twelve years. Nothing but miracul/-us powers in the per- 


formers can long ſupport an opera, be the compoſition ever ſo ex- 
cellent. Plain fenſe and good poetry are equally injured by ſinging, 
unleſs it is ſo exquiſite as to make us forget every thing elſe, If. 


the performer is of the firſt claſs, and very miraculous. and enchant- 


ing, an audience ſeems to care little about the Muſic or the poetry. 
This opera was performed but four times: November 22d, 29th, 
December zd and 6th. After which the e ſeems to 


have been ſhut up till Jannary roth. 


1713. Nicolini was not yet returned to England, And we. 
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.only find the names of Valeriano, Valentini, La Pilotti Schiavonet- 
ti, the Margarita, and Mrs. Barbier, in the dramatis perſonæ of 
DoRIN DA, a paſticcio opera, of which, as the ſongs were never print- 
ed, I am unable to give any further account (x). ERNELIN Da, an- 
other paſticcio, followed Dorinda, in which the performers were 
the ſame, with the addition of La Vittoria Albergatti. But the on- 
ly opera upon record for this year, which merits particular notice 
is TESHO, Dramma Tragico, written by Nic. Haym, and ſet to Mu- 
ſic by G. F. Handel, Maeſtro di Capella di S. A. E. di Hanover. 
Handel, at the time of compoſing this opera reſided with the Earl 
of Burlington, to whom the drama is dedicated. Nicolini ſeems to 
have been ſtill on the Continent, as his name does not occur in the 
dramatis perſonæ. The ſingers were the ſame as thoſe juſt men- 
tioned, in Dorinda. | 

The firſt repreſentation of Theſeus was on December 1oth; after 
four performances, Dorinda was advertiſed for January 31ſt. Then 
Theſeus again, February 4th, and Dorinda 7th. After which there 
were three more repreſentations of Theſcus, when its run was again 
interrupted by other operas. And in April, when its performance 
was again reſumed, the popular tragedy of Cato was in run, which 
was acted twenty nights ſucceſſively, and then only diſcontinued on 
account of the benefits and lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 

In the firſt movement of the overture of Theſeus, there is ſome- 
thing bold and piquant in the harmony, which muſt have been ve- 
ry new at this time to all ears but thoſe accuſtomed ro the cantatas 
of the elder Scarlatti %%. The laſt movement has paſlages in it 
that he afterwards uſed in his organ concertos and other compoſi- 


(x) In the year 1729, an opera of the ſeems to have been corrected by Handel him- 
ſame name, ſaid to have been written by the ſelf ; in the za movement, from the rapidi- 
celebrated patrician, Benedetto Marcello, ty of compoſition, he had made the firſt vio- 
and ſet by Galuppi and Peſcetti, jointly, lin and baſe run up together in a ſeries of 
was performed at Venice, eight fifths, of which he has taken away 

(y) Bar 2d, the ſecond with the fourth, the unſeemly appearance to the eye, by 
accompanied by the fifth, which, though changing the baſe ; though the effect is of 
unuſual, has a good effect. The ſecond little conſequence to the ear, in ſuch rapid 
violin in the manuſcript is written in the ſo- and convulſive paſſages, 
prano clef. The ſcore of this overture = 


tions; 
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tions; and the diviſions in the firſt violin had perhaps been previ- 
ouſly thought of by Corelli ; however the hautbois and violoncello 
parts, and effects of the whole, were new and original in 1713. 


The firſt air, E pur bello, was compoſed for the Margarita, and 
has ſome ſpirited diviſions and ſolo parts for the two principal vio- 


lins. The whole firſt. part of this ſong is richly and ingeniouſly 
accompanied, and in the ſecond part which has only a baſe accom- 
paniment, this baſe is made intereſting by having the ſubject of the- 
firſt ſymphony given to it. 
The ſecond air, Deb ſerbate, was likewiſe written for Margarita, , 
but is in a very different ſtyle : it is an andante, with a ſolo part 
for the hautbois, and two violins echoing each other in ſhort paſ- 

ſages of ſemiquavers, throughout. 
The third air, Tz credo, for her ſiſter, is light, eaſy, and pleaſ- 
ing; and fit for a ſecond or third finger of no great abilities. 
The fourth air, Ab cruda gelgſia, was ſung by Mrs. Barbier. 
This ſinger's voice was a contralto. In this opera, and in general, 
ſhe performed a man's part, which, on account of the low pitch of 
her voice, was very convenient for. the opera ſtage. The air ſhe 
had now to fing is pathetic, and has no accompaniment but a vio-- 
loncello ; and for this-fimple ſpecies of accompaniment Handel had 
two very oppoſite reaſons : the firſt was to afford .an opportuni- 
ty to fingers of great taſte and expreſſion to diſplay their powers, . 
undiſturbed by inſtruments; and the ſecond, when the fingers were 
ſhallow muſicians, and unable to ſtand fire, that is, to keep ſteady 
while a number of diſſimilar parts were at work in the orcheſtra. 
The ſcene in which Mrs. Barbier ſung her firſt ſong in Teſeo is fi- 
niſhed by a ſhort duet, which has nothing i in it remarkable, except 
the baſe, its ſole accompaniment, which is maſterly and of a good 
effect. 
The next ſcene opens with a ſong by Valentini in the character of 
Egeus, beginning, Serenatevi o luci belle, which is pleaſing; but Han- 
del could not write with all his native and juvenile fire for ſuch a 
ſinger, who ſeems to have been gifted with very limited powers. 
The next ſong, Sovengati o bella, was likewiſe ſung by the ſame 
ſinger. It contains ſome pleaſing and ingenious paſſages ; but it 
ſcems 
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ſcems manifeſt that Handel was obliged, in writing for this performer, 
to ride Pegaſus with a curb- bridle. There is a paſſage in the ſecond 
part of this air, of which he afterwards made a better uſe i in the firſt 
movement of the overture in Saul. | 
The next air, M' adora ] idol mio, which terminates the it is 
extremely well written, with a ſolo. part for the hautbois, which 
was now played by Mr. Galliard, an excellent muſician, of whom 
we ſhall only ſpeak, hereafter, as a compoſer (z). The other 
inſtruments are not idle in this ſong; ſo that it required the 
voice and energy of a Margarita to battle it with always four to one 
againſt her, and ſtill preſerve her vocal ſuperiority. As there is no 
great poetical beauty in the words of this air, the voice- part might 
be performed by another hautbois, 'or by a flute or violin, as an in- 
ſtrumental movement, without any great loſs to the hearer {a}, 
The ſecond act opens with a charming Cavatina (5), Dolce rip?ſe, 
ſung by Signora Pilotti in the character of Medea. This air is 
likewiſe accompanied by the hautbois and two violins, and is rich 
in harmony and pleaſing in effects. The next air, for the ſame 
ſinger, Auel amor, is wholly in a different ſtyle, but admirable of 
the kind; it is clear, natural, phraſed, and has a baſe ſuperior to 
the principal melody, which, however, has not been ſacrificed to 
the inſtruments. After this there is a duet, Si ti laſcio, upon a ve- 
ry ingenious and original plan. It is ſung by two lovers who haye 
pr ore and have determined to part. And as their inclinations 
move different ways, ſo do the notes they ſing. It is accompani- 
ed by a violin, two hautbois, and two tenors ob/igati, and is a very 
agreeable-and maſterly compoſition. The inſtruments are judici- 
ouſly kept under while the voices are engaged, which renders the 
effect more dramatic. After this we have a chorus of Athenians ; 
but not like his oratorio choruſes, for an evident reaſon : in theſe 
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42) It ſeems as if he had been now a fa- 
vourite performer, as he is wholly unaccom- 
enen in the laſt ſymphony, during ſeveral 
bars of no very uncommon caſt. The ſe- 
cond part of this air begins exactly like 


6 The flocks ſhall leave the mountains.” | 
(a) It was in conſequence of this total 
U about the weren or Handel's 


- 


Italian ſongs, and perhaps the want of fing- 
ers able to execute them, that his' chamber 
airs, as they were called, accommodated to 
the German flute, in ſeven volumes folio, or 


forty- nine collections, remained ſo long in 


univerſal uſe and favour, totally . | 


from the words. 


{9 An air r without a ſecond Part. | 
| the 
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the ſubject, being generally, ſolemn, and in the church ſtyle, ſhould 
partake of choral complication; and the performers having the 
Muſic before them, are not obliged to get it by heart; whereas an 
opera chorus, being in action, and committed to memory. muſt ne- 
cellarity be ſhort, eaſy, and dramatic (c). 

The next air, ante d me fian care, Tang by the Cavalier Vale- 
riano, is a ſhort, ſimple, and elegant Siciliana, without treble ac- 
companiments. - The following air is likewiſe for the ſame finger ; ; 
for though the ſame perſonage in modern operas has never two airs 
together, j it happens frequently in this drama. This ſong is in jig 
time, and ĩs rather more vieillie than the reſt : jigs muſt be new, 
and happily compoſed, not to remind us of country-dances and 
other vulgar tunes in the ſame meaſure. The laſt air of this act, 
O ftringers nel jen, ſung by the enraged Medea, is full of fre and 
dramatic effects. It is preceded by an. accompanied recitative, 


which is admirable, and in which the word Furore is particularly 
well expreſſed. 


ern of | accompanied recitative in Handel's opera of Te ſeo. 20. 
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NI, finding how Land the Engliſh were of as well as the aukward figure they cut, as 


Handel's oratorio choruſes, — ſo- 
lemn and elaborate choruſes into ſome of 
his operas; but though excellent in their 
kind, they never had a good effect ; the 


Vor. IV 


actors, joined to the difficulty of .gettiog 


their parts by heart, rendered thoſe compo- 
tions ridiculous, which in ſtill life would 
have been admirable, © 
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The firſt air in the third act, Le luci del mio bene, ſung by Mrs. 
Barbier, is gay, pleaſing, and richly accompanied by two flutes, two 
violins, and two tenors ob/igati. The ſecond air, Riſplendete, has, 
however, only a violoncello accompaniment ; but that accompani- 
ment is extremely pleaſing, and of a particular caſt. The third 
air, Più non cerca libertd, is in à ſingular ſtyle ; great uſe being 
made in minuet time of the mixture of double meaſure, or. three 
crotchets inſtead of three quavers. The next air, Vieni torna; is 
graceful and ſimple. Then follows a ſprightly air of an original 
caſt for the hero of the piece, who ſeems, however, to have drawn. 


from Handel's pen no teſtimony of uncommon powers as a finger 3. 


though the compoſition has, in the accompaniment, ſome of the 


author's own fire. In the next ſcene we have an accompanied re- 
citative, in which the wild and favage fury of the enraged ſorcereſs, 


Medea, and her incantations, are admirably painted by the inſtru- 


ments. This is followed by ſuch an air of fpirit as the fitnation of. 


the actreſs called for: Sibillando ululando ; and thus ends the third. 
act, but not the drama, as is uſual ; for, contrary to the conſtant: 


practice in Italy and elſewhere, during the * ONE: century, this 


opera has five acts (4). 
We next have an air, act boarth® full of rave and n 


from Egeus ; and after it a very gay and agreeable air, Benche tuoni, 
which was ſung by Mrs. Barbier. In the next ſcene Margarita had 
a ſhort aria di cantabile ; Deb v apprite, which only wants length 
to be equal to Handel's beſt. ſongs in that ſtyle ; the harmony is 
extremely rich and grateful, and the voice- part fit for a great finger. 
After this, another ſong by the jealous Medea: Dal cups baratro, 


full of rage, yengeance, and incantation. Then two different airs 


by Theſeus : the firſt, Chi ritorna, a ſhort, but exqyſl te cantabile ; 
the other, Qual tigre, a ſong of rage and reſentment; in which the 


accompaniment, in iterated notes, is uncommon and admirable, 


1 — — 


(4) The divifion of a mufical drama into it furnifhes a beginning, a middle, and "ya 
three acts, ſays the late M. Diderot, has to the narrative or event on which the plot 


been fixed on very rational principles: as is founded. MS, As; 5 
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Then a very . adagio, by ene upon the Glowing 
wounds or har 
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in ide ſecond part of which, the + following paſſage is uncommonly 
bam and d elegant: oe 


Aſter Wich whe furity. alk i Emde with «wot admirable duet, 


Caro ti dono in pegno il cor, equal, if not ſuperior to any one of the 


kind that Handel ever compoſed. Some of the paſſages have, in- 
deed, been ſince rendered common by his imitators; but there ſtill 
remains ſuch fire and originality, as can be found perhaps in no 
other duet of the fame period. 

The firſt ſong in the fifth act, Yud morir, ma vendicata, ung by 
Medea, is in a grand ſtyle of bravura, or execution, in which Han- 
del's fire is in full blaze; it is conſtantly in five parts, and ſupport- 
ed with great genius and abilities. After this, Valentini has an air 
of ſpirit, Non & da Re quel cor, in which-the accompaniments are 

very maſterly and ingenious. The next air, Ho per mano, is a 
graceful and pleaſing minuet. After which, as the uſual opera de- 
nouement advances Happily, there is another gay and agreeable air, 
Si, amo 0 caro, which is followed by a duet, Unzto d un puro g 
fetto, ſo natural, pleaſing, and graceful, that, as it has never yet been 
printed, I ſhould give it to my muſical readers, if it was not likely 
ann Wain to greater ad vantage in Dt; Arnold's edition. 

Daz 5g After 
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After this duet, an accompanied recitative, and a light gavot cho- 
rus terminate the opera ; which, if Handel had had greater fingers 
to write for, might perhaps have been better ; but I can ſee no 
reaſon why it ſhould never have been printed, as it contains many 
fine airs, En and ſtrokes of genius of this great maſter, ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of ſeveral of his printed productions that were long in 
high faveur with the public. 

This opera was performed twelve times in the courſe of the ſea- 
fon ; the laſt repreſentation, May 16th, being advertiſed ©* for Mr. 
HN DHL, with an entertainment for the harpſichord.” The o 
houſe cloſed this ſeaſon, May 3oth, with Ernelinda, when the ſtage 
boxes were advertiſed at fifteen ſhillings, other boxes eight ſhillings, 
pit five ſhillings, gallery two ſhilling and fix pence. There were 
no more operas performed at this theatre till after Chriſtmas. 

1714. Nicolini having left the kingdom, it ſeems as if the paſ- 
fian for muſical dramas im England had a little abated, for none 
were attempted from May, in the preceding year, till January the gth 
of this, when Dorinda was advertiſed, in which the Galerati and 
Margarita were to ſing. At the third repreſentation of this old 
opera, Signor Veracini, lately arrived, performed ſymphonies.” 
This was his firſt exhibition in England. January 27th, a new 
paſticcio opera called CRESO was advertiſed, in which Mrs. AN As- 
TASIA ROBINSON, afterwards Counteſs of Peterborough, was to 
perform a part, for the firſt time of her appearing as a dramatic 
ſinger. After. nine repreſentations of this opera, another, called 
ARMINIO, by an anonymous compoſer, was advertiſed for March 
4th. The drama is dedicated, by Heidegger, to the Counteſs of 
Godolphin ; and the tongs are printed without the author either of 
the poetry or Muſic being mentioned: however, an opera f the 
fame title was written by Antonio Salvi Fiorentino, 1703, and per- 
formed at different times in ſeveral parts of lan. In = it was 
fet by Car. Fr. Pollaroli for Venice. | 

The ſingers who performed in the opera of Creſo, i in London, | 
were: Valentini, the Margarita, and Mrs. Barbier, for the laſt time 
on the opera ſtage, with the Galcrati, Mr. Lawrence, and the ce- 

6 lebrated 
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lebrated Mrs. Anaſ. Robinſon. This performer, deſcended from a 
good family in Leiceſterſhire, was the daughter of a portrait painter, 
who, having viſited Italy for improvement in his art, had made him- 
ſelf maſter of the Italian language, and acquired a good taſte in 
Muſic. And finding that his daughter Anaſtaſia, during her child- 
hood, had an ear for Muſic and a promiſing voice, he had her 
taught by Dr. Crofts, at firſt as an accompliſhment ; but after- 
wards being afflicted with a diſorder in his eyes, which terminated 
in a total loſs of fight; and this misfortune depriving him of the 
means of ſupporting himſelf and family by his pencil, he was under 
the neceſſity of availing himſelf of his daughter's diſpoſition for 
Muſic, to turn it to account as a profeſſion. She not only pro- 
ſecuted her muſical ſtudies with great diligence, but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of her father had acquired ſuch a knowledge in the Italian 
tongue as enabled her to converſe in that language, and to read the 
beſt poets in it with facility, And that her taſte in finging might 
approach nearer to that of the natives of Italy, ſhe had vocal inſtruc- 
tions from Sandoni, at that time an eminent Italian finging maſter 
reſident in London, and likewiſe from the opera finger called the 
Baroneſs (e). 

Her firſt public exhibition was at the concerts in York-buildings, 

and at other places, where ſhe uſually accompanied herſelf on the 


utmoſt care and attention to the improvement of her mind, as well 
as to ornamental and external accompliſhments ; and theſe advan- 
tages ſeconded by her own diſpoſition and amiable qualities, ren- 
dered her conduct ſtrictly prudent and irreproachable. And what 
fill entitled her to general favour, was a behaviour full of timidi- 
ty and reſpect to her ſuperiors, and an undiſſembled gentleneſs and 
affability to others, which, with a native chearfulneſs that diffuſed 
itſelf to all around her, gained her at all times ſuch a reception from 
the public, as ſeemed to enſure her ſucceſs in whatever ſhe ſhould 
undertake, Encouraged by the partiality of the public towards his 


(e) Mrs, Anaſtaſia Robinſon's voice was fickneſs, to a ſettled contralto, 
NP A ſoprano, but ſunk, after @ fit of 


cher 


harpſichord. Her general education had been purſued with the 
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daughter, and particularly by the countenance and patronage of ſome 
perſons of high rank of her own ſex, Mr, Robinſon took a houſe. 
in Golden- ſquare, where he eſtabliſhed weekly concerts and aſſem- 
blies in the manner of conver/aziont, which were frequented by all 
ſuch as had any pretenſions to politeneſs and good taſte //. 

Thus qualified and encouraged, ſhe was prevailed upon to accept 
of an engagement at the opera, where ſhe made her firſt appearance 
in Creſo, and her ſecond-in the character of 1/mma, the principal fe- 
-male part in Arminio(g). From this period till the year 1724, 
ſhe continued to perform a principal part at the opera with increaſ- 
ing favour and applauſe. Her falary is ſaid to have been FL. ooo, 
and her emoluments by benefits and preſents were eſtimated at nearly 


as much more. 


When ſhe quitted the ſtage it was ſuppoſed to 


have been in conſequence of her marriage with the gallant Earl of 
Peterborough, the friend of Pope and Swift, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo heroically in Spain during the reign of Queen Anne (45). 
The following anecdotes of Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon having been 
communicated to me in 1787, by the late venerable Mrs. Delany, 
her cotemporary and intimate acquaintance, they will doubtleſs be 
read with confidence and pleaſure, not only by ſuch as had the hap- 
pineſs of knowing her perſonally, but by all theſe to whom rumour 
has conveyed a faithful account of her longevity, virtues, and ac- 
compliſhments ; for this excellent perſon having been allowed by 
Providence to extend her exiſtence to the great age of eighty-eight, 
in the conſtant enjoyment of all the felicity which the friendſhip 
and admiration of rank, virtue, and talents could beſtow ; it ſeems 


as if, without hyperbole, ſhe may be ſaid to have been beloved by 


God and man.“ 


{(F) June the gth, 1713, ſhe had a bene- 
Fr concert at the opera-houſe. Daily Cour 
rant. 

(g) It has been ſaid, that ſhe firſt appear- 
ed on the ſtage in Domenico Scarlatti's 
opera of Narci/o, 1720; but the public pa- 
pers and printed book of the words of Ar- 
minio, as well as of the Muſic, confute this 
aſſertion. 

(4) Though the marriage was not pub- 

liely declared till the earl's death 1735, yet 
was then ſpoken of as an event which had 


/ 


long taken place. And ſuch was the puri- 
ty of her conduct and character, that ſhe 


was inſtantly viſited at Fulham as the lady 


of the manſion, by perſons of the higheſt 
rank, Here and at Mount Bevis, the earl's 
ſeat near Southampton, ſhe reſided in an 
exalted ſtation till the year of her deceaſe, 
1750, ſurviving her lord fifteen years; who, 
at the time of the connexion, muſt have 
been conſiderably beyond his prime, as he 
was arrived at his ſeventy- fifth year when 


he dicd. 
Mrs. 


& Mrs. ANASTASIA RoBINs0N was of a middling ſtature, not 
Handſome, but of a pleaſing, modeſt countenance, with large blue 
eyes. Her deportment was eaſy, unaffected, and graceful. Her 
manner and addreſs very engaging, and her behaviour, on all occa- 
ſions, that of a gentlewoman, with perfect propriety. She was not 


only liked by all her acquaintance, but loved and careſſed by perſons - 


of the higheſt rank, with whom ſhe appeared always equal, with- 
out aſſuming. Her father's houſe, in Golden-ſquare, was frequent. 
ed by all the. men. of genius and refined taſte of the times : among 
the number of: perſons of diſtinction who frequented Mr. Robin- 
ſon's houſe, and ſeemed to diſtinguiſh his daughter in a particular 


manner, were the Earl of Peterborough and general H— ; the latter 
had ſhewn a long attachment to her, and his attentions were ſo re- 


markable, that they ſeemed more than the effects of common po- 
liteneſs; and as he. was a very agreeable man and in good circum- 


ſtances, he was favourably received, not doubting but that his in- 


tentions were honourable. A declaration of a very contrary nature 


was treated with the contempt it deſerved, though Mrs. A. Robin. 


fon was very much prepoſſeſſed in his favour. 


« Soon after this, Lord P. endeavoured to convince her of his par- 


tial regard for her; but, agreeable and artful as he was, ſhe remain- 


ed very much upon her guard, which rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
his admiration and paſſion for her. Yet ſtill his pride. ſtruggled 
with his inclination ; for all this time ſhe was engaged to ſing in 


public, a circumſtance very grievous to her, but urged by the beſt 


of motives, ſhe ſubmitted to it, in order to aſſiſt her parents, whoſe . 
fortune was much reduced by Mr. Robinſon's loſs of fight, which 


deprived him of the benefit of his profeſſion as a painter. 
At length Lord P. made his declaration to her on honourable 


terms; he found it would be vain to make propoſals on any other, 
and as he omitted no circumſtance that could engage her eſteem and . 


gratitude, ſhe accepted them as the was ſincerely. attached to him. 


He earneſtly requeſted her keeping it a ſecret till it was a more con- 
venient time for him to make it known, to which ſhe readily con- 


ſented, having a perfect confidence in his honour. . Among the. 
| perſons . 


— 


—— 
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perſons of diſtinction that profeſſed a friendſhip for Mrs A. Ro- 
binſon were the Earl and Counteſs of Oxford, daughter-th-law to 
the lord treaſurer Oxford, who not only bore every public teſtimo- 
ny of their affection and eſteem for Mrs. A. Robinſon, but Lady 
Oxford attended her when ſhe was privately married to the Earl of 
P. and Lady P. ever acknowledged her obligations with the warm- 
eſt gratitude ; and after Lady Oxford's death, ſhe was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the Ducheſs of Portland, Lady Oxford's daughter, 
and was always mentioned by her with the greateſt kindneſs for the 
many friendly offices ſhe uſed to do her in her childhood when in 
Lady Oxford's family, which made a laſting impreſſion upon the 
Ducheſs of Portland's noble and generous heart. 

Mrs. A. Robinſon had one ſiſter, a very pretty accompliſhed 
woman, who married Dr. Arbuthnot's brother. After the death 
of Mr. Robinſon, Lord P. took a houſe near Fulham, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own villa at Parſon's-Green, where he ſettled Mrs. 
Robinſon and her mother. They never lived under the ſame roof, till 
the earl being ſeized with a violent fit of illneſs, ſolicited her to 
attend him at Mount Bevis, near Southampton, which ſhe refuſed 
with firmneſs, but upon condition that, though ſtill denied to take 
his name, ſhe might be permitted to wear her wedding ring ; to 
which, finding her inexorable, he at length conſented. 

« His haughty ſpirit was ſtill reluctant to the making a declara- 
tion, that would have done juſtice to ſo worthy a character as the 
perſon to whom he was now united ; and, indeed, his uncontrol- 
able temper, and high opinion of his own actions, made him a very 
aweful huſband, ill ſuited to Lady P—'s good ſenſe, amiable tem- 
per, and delicate ſentiments. She was a Roman Catholic, but ne- 
ver gave offence to thoſe of a contrary opinion, though very ſtrict in 
what ſhe thought her duty. Her excellent principles and fortitude 
of mind ſupported her through many ſevere trials in her conjugal 
ſtate. But at laſt he prevailed on himſelf to do her juſtice, inſti- 
gated, it is ſuppoſed, by his bad ſtate of health, which obliged him 
to ſeek another climate, and ſhe abſolutely refuſed to go with him 
unleſs he declared his marriage: her attendance upon him in his 
illneſs nearly coſt her her life. 3 
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*« He/appointed a day for all his neareſt relations to meet him at 
the apattment, over the gate-way of St. James's Palace, belonging 
to Mr. Pointz, who was married to Lord Peterborough's niece, and 
at that time preceptor to prince William, afterwards Duke of Cum- 
berland. Lord P. alſo appointed Lady P. to be there at the fame 
time; when they were all aſſembled he began a moſt eloquent ora- 
tion, enumerating all the virtues and perfections of Mrs. A. Ro- 
binſon, and the rectitude of her conduct during his long acquaint- 
ance with her, for which he acknowledged his great obligations 
and fincere attachment, declaring he was determined to do her that 
juſtice which he ought to have done long ago, which w:s preſent- 
ing her to all his family as his wife. He ſpoke this harangue with 
ſo much energy, and in parts ſo pathetically, that Lady P. not be- 
ing appriſed of his intentions, was ſo affected that ſhe fainted away 
in the midſt of the company. 

After Lord P—'s death ſhe lived a very retired life, chiefly 
at Mount Bevis, and was ſeldom prevailed on to leave that habita- 
tion, but by the Ducheſs of Portland, who was always happy to 
have her company at Bulſtrode, when ſhe could obtain it, and 
often viſited her at her own houſe. 

„Among Lord P—'s papers ſhe found his memoirs, written by 
himſelf, in which he declared he had been guilty of ſuch actions as 
would have reflected very much upon his character k. For which 
reaſon, ſhe burnt them: this, however, contributed to complete 
the excellency of her principles, though it did not fail giving of- 
fence to the curious enquirers after anecdotes of ſo remarkable a 
character as that of the Earl of Peterborough.” 

Though Nicolini did not ſing this ſeaſon in Arminius, which was 
performed in the ſpring, yet he muſt have been here in the ſummer ; 
as I find his name in the Daily Courant, where it is announced 
that “on Saturday, June the 14th, Signor Nicolini would appear 
for the laſt time before his voyage to Italy.” If, however, he per- 
tormed this voyage he returned the next winter, for he ſung in 


* Lady B. who had ſeen theſe memoirs, mitted three capital crimes, before he was 
fays, he boaſted in them that he had com- twenty. W. 
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Rinaldo January 4th, 1715. And afterwards in Amadigi. In the 
ſpring of 1714, the operas of Craſus, Arminius, and Ernelinda, 
were frequently performed, with ſolos on the violin by VERACINI. 
The opera band had been led till about this time by Mr. Corbet, 
an Engliſhman, who had long reſided in Italy (). The theatre in 
the Hay-market was not ſhut this year till the 23d of June. It 
opened - again October 23d, with Arminio, which was performed 
* before the prince, afterwards George II (E). The performers 
mentioned in the bills were Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, the Marga- 
rita de J Epine, the Galerati, Signor Balatri, and Signor Stradiotti. 
The ſtage boxes were again raiſed to fifteen ſhillings, pit and box 
tickets ten ſhillings and fix pence, gallery two ſhillings and fix pence, 
and only four hundred tickets were to be iſſued out. At the bot- 
tom of the opera bills, on opening the theatre this autumn, was the 
following advertiſement : ** Whereas by the frequent calling for 
the ſongs again, the operas have been too tedious ; therefore, the 
ſingers are ſorbidden to ſing any ſong above once; and it is hoped 
nobody will call for 'em, or take it ill, when not obeyed.” 

October-26th, Armin was performed before the King. No- 
vember the 3d, the ſame opera was repeated. On the 16th, Er- 
nelinda was revived, and the part of Ricemero performed by a new 
Italian ſinger, SIG NORA DIANA Vico, who ſeems afterwards to have 
had parts aſſigned her of the ſecond claſs, which ſhe long continued 
to fill with credit. Ernelinda was continued till December the 1 1th, 
when Arminio was performed by command. This opera and Er- 
nelinda continued to be repeated alternately till December the 3oth, 
when Rinaldo was revived, and performed before the prince, the part 
which uſed to be performed by Nicolini, being performed by Diana 
Vico, the new female finger from Italy. 

1715. January 4th, Rinaldo again, before the prince, to begin 
at half paſt five. Nicolini being now returned, this opera had as 


(7 ). His diſmiſſion from the opera about this year, the arrival of King George I. and 
this rime, perhaps ren: dered it neceſſary to the royal family in London ſoon atter, at- 
try the zeal of his friends in patroniſing a tracted much company thither about this 
benefit concert; for April 28th was adver- time, and contributed to croud the theatres 


tiſed ** ai Hickford's room, a concert for in a very uncommon manner, for ſo early 
Signora Lodi and Mr. Corber, ry a part of the ſeaſon, 


(4) Queen Anne dying Auguſt the 1ſt 
great 
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great a run as at firſt, and always before ſome of the royal family. 
February 26th, a new opera called Lucio VE RO was performed be- 
fore the prince. This drama, written by Apoſtolo Zeno, and ſet 
by an anonymous compoſer, was performed ſeven times, and always 
honoured with the prince's preſence. March 26th, Arminio by 
command ; and April the 2d, his Majeſty was preſent at the per- 
formance of Lucio Vero, for the benefit of Signora Pilotti Schiavo- 
netti. And the benefits of Mrs. Robinſon, the Galerati, Diana 
Vico, and Nicolini, were all by command. Hydaſpes was now re- 
vived again, and had a conſiderable run, 

May 25th, AMAD1G1, or AMAD1s or GAUL, a new opera com- 
poſed by Mr. Handel, was firſt performed, being the fourth with 
which he had ſupplied our theatre. The words of this drama are 
dedicated by Heidegger, in the character of author, to the Earl of 
Burlington. And it appears by the following paſlage in this dedi- 
cation, that Handel ſtill reſided at Burlington-houſe : * this opera 
more immediately claims your lordſhip's protection, as it was com- 
poſed in your own family.” | 

There are but four characters in this drama, and theſe were per- 
formed by Nicolini, Diana Vico, Mrs. Anaſtaha Robinſon, and 
Elizaberta Pilotti Schiavonetti. As the Muſic of this opera was 
never printed, and his Majeſty's complete ſcore has been confided 
to my care for examination, the muſical reader ſhall be acquainted 
with the reſult. | 

The overture is well known; for though ſome others may 
have enjoyed a greater degree of favour from the final air, yet this 
has been long and frequently performed at our theatres and concerts, 
public and private. The opening is very ſolemn ; the fugue clear 
and ſpirited ; and the gavot as gay and lively as the minor third 
will admit. 4 | 

The firſt air, Pugnerò contro del fato, is in a very bold and origi- 
nal ſtyle. The diviſions, as well as the ſubject of the air, are ſtill 
new; and it ſeems as if tie not printing this opera had preſerved 
it from the pillage of the many plunderers who preyed upon Han- 
del for ſo many years. The ſecond air, Notte amica, which was 

B02 ſung 
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ſang by Nicolini is finely written : the voice-part is elegant and 
ſupplicating, and the accompaniment marked and maſterly. At 
the cloſe of this air there is a wild ſymphony of enchantment, 


followed by an accompanied recitative. The next air, Non /@ te- 


mere, is extremely natural, free, and ſpirited ; but as the diviſions 


in all airs ſooneſt loſe their faſhion, ſo theſe have been a little in- 


jured by time. The ſubſequent air, Ah Spietata e non ti move, is 
ſlow, pathetic, and {till new. There is a fine ſolo part for the haut- 
bois, which is in dialogue with the voice-part, while the two vio- 
lins, tenor, and baſe, have a quiet accompaniment in the modern 
ſtyle of iterated notes. The ſecond part is quick, and full of agi- 
tation and fury. This air executed by a great finger, and well ac- 
companied, will always be excellent Muſic. In the next ſcene we 
have a rapid and ſpirited air of a very peculiar caſt, Vado, corro, al 
mio teſoro. Though Handel had ſuch a happy felicity in multiply- 
ing parts, yet he could produce effects by uniſons and octaves which 
other compoſers were afraid to attempt. In this air the roll of the 
ſymphony and accompaniments, by an opera orcheſtra, muſt have 
a grandeur of effect which perhaps the genius of Handel could on- 
ly produce. The next air, Agitato il cor mi ſento, ſung by Diana 
Vico, in the character of Dardanus, is truly animated and dramatic. 
This finger having a contralto voice had generally a man's part aſſign- 
ed to her, as Mrs. Barbier, whom ſhe ſuperſeded, had before her. 
After this air, according to the book of the words, an enchanted 
palace falls to pieces, al ſuono di ſtrepitoſa ſinfonia, „ at the ſound 
of a boiſterous ſymphony; but for this Handel has given us a re- 
gular overture, with a flow firſt movement, /argo, and an excellent 
fugue, allegro, good enough for the opening of any ſerious opera. 


Thunder, lightning, and ruin, are announced by the poet, but no- 


thing pictureſque or 1mitative is here attempted ; perhaps the or- 
cheſtras of theſe early times were not ſo powerful or able to execute 
new and dramatic ideas, as at preſent. The next air, Grote venite in 


ſen, is one of the moſt graceful and plexing that has ever been com- 


poſed in the Siciliano ſtyle. Every note in the accompaniments is 
{o ſelect and tranquil, that the voice, wholly undiſturbed, is left to 


expand 
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expand in all the tenderneſs and expreſſion which the air itſelf excites. 

Nothing but the remaining ſo long in manuſcript could have pre- 
vented this air from being long in favour and frequently revived by 
great and favourite ſingers. It was orignally ſung by Mrs. Anaſ- 
taſia Robinſon, and is the beſt which I have ever ſeen in any of her 
parts. After this, Nicolini had a gay air, E þ dolce il mio contento, 
in the gavot ſtyle, which coſt Handel little trouble to write. How- 
ever, there was the more propriety in the lightneſs of this air, as, 
after it had been ſung, it meaſured the ſteps of a dance for enchant- 
ed knights and ladies. The opening of the next air, O caro mio 
teſor, which was likewiſe ſang by Mrs. Robinſon, is extremely 
fine; but in the latter part of the firſt ftrain, when the worgls are 
divided by crotchet reſts in all the parts: vie- i a—con—ſo—lar, 


I am unable to know what effect was intended to be produced. | 


The following ſpirited air, Gods ſeberæo e rido, ſung by the Pilatti 
Schiavonetti, in the character of the ſorcereſs Meliſſa, with rage and 
inſult, is characteriſtic, and has in it many pretty paſſages. The 
next air, O rendetemi il mio bene, which terminates the firſt act, is 
in Handel's moſt maſterly and ingenious' ſtyle of accompaniment ; 
for though it is only in three parts, the violins in uniſon have an 
original character of paſſage, that is ſupported throughout the ſong, 
without encroaching too much on the vocal part, which is pathe- 
tic, and calculated for a great finger. 

The firſt air in the ſecond act, Suſſurate, onde vezzoſe, i is an admir- 
able cavatina, accompanied by two common flutes, two violins, 
tenor, and baſe. The bright and brilliant tones of the violins 
playing in octaves, from which ſo many pleaſing effects have 
lately been produced, ſeems to have been firſt diſcovered by 
Handel in the accompaniment to- this ſong, which muſt have de- 
lighted and aſtoniſhed every hearer, more than feventy years ago. 
The ſecond air in this act, S' eftinto e idol mio, is, in my opinion, 
one of the fineſt which Handel ever produced in his beſt and moſt 
maſterly ſtyle : the pathetic ſubject, the natural and pleaſing imi- 
tations in the inſtrumental parts, the richneſs of the harmony, the 


affecting modulation, particularly in the ſecond part; but above 7" 
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the ſtrain of ſorrow which runs thtough every paſſage of the voice- 
part, all conſpire to render it one of the moſt perfect compoſitions 
of the kind with which I have been acquainted. The next air, 


amal quant il mis cor, begins in a ſublime ſtyle of cantabile, and 


in the ſecond part is painted 'all the rage and fury which could be 


excited in an offended knight errant, and expreſſed by the voice and 


action of ſuch a performer as Nicolini. In the ſucceeding air the 
lady, not to be behind-hand with the hero in rage, tries“ to out 
Herod, Herod.” - The imitations in the accompaniments of the 
firſt violin and baſe only, have all the ſpirited effect of a crouded 
ſcore. After theſe, we have a quarrel ſupported with great ſpirit 


between the hero Amadis, and the lighted Enchantreſs, a grand 
orcheſtra, in a ſcore of ſeven parts. And till in the ſubſequent air, 
Pena tiranna, we have cight parts, o6/zgati : hautbois, baſſoon, 


three violins, tenor, voice-part, and baſe. The baſſoon and haut- 
bois parts are remarkably fine in this air, which is one of the moſt 
claborate and maſterly compoſitions in the opera. Then follows a 
light air, in which the paſiages are too much repeated for modern 
times. But ſcene eighth, Tu mia ſperanza, is more original and 

different, not only from other compoſers, but from Handel himſelf, 
than any of his airs that I have ſeen. In the ſymphony, the violin 


and tenor play in octaves to each other, while the baſe to almoſt the 


whole firſt part, is little more than a drone. The principal melody 
is lively, and the effect of the whole new and pleaſing. Of the 
next ſong, Ch 70 laſci mai, the words are different from thoſe in 


the printed book ; they are ſet to a very ſpirited and agreeable 5ra- 
dura air, of which the diviſions are ſtill good. 'The finale: of this 


act, Deſterò dall empia dite, is a capital aria d' abilitd, accompanied 
by a trumpet and hautbois, in which there are important ſolo parts, 


both in the ſymphony and fong. This is a very maſterly and fine air 


of the kind, and has never been performed in public during my time. 
The third act begins with a ſimple and plaintive air, Dolce 
vita del mio petto, which muſt always pleaſe when executed by a fa- 
vourite ſinger. The next air, Janne lungi dal mis petto, is a rattling 


air of contraſt, without a few of which an opera would be monoto- 


nous. 
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nous. After this, we have, Cangia al fine il tuo rigore, a very grace- 
ſul and ſoothing duet, which in 1758 was introduced in a paſticcio 
opera called Solimano; it was ſung by Potenza and Mattei, and 
printed in the collection of favourite ſongs of that opera. In the 
next ſcene we have Handel's idea of the manner in which a ghoſt 
would ſing, in an aria parlante accompanied in plain counterpoint, 

and performed by the Ombra, or Spirit of Dardanus, prince of 
Thrace. 'Fhen an accompanied recitative followed by a ſhort and 
pathetic fragment of an air, in which the Enchantreſs Meliſſa 


breathes her laſt. After this the happy denouement comes on, 


and all brightens up. There is more enchantment and machinery in 
this opera than I have ever found to be announced inany other mulical 
drama performed in England. We have now a cheartul and plealing 
ſymphony to introduce another Enchanter, or good Genius, to put an 
end to the torments of the two lovers. After which, a charming air 
for Nicolini, conCertato with a trumpet and hautbois, and the whole 
orcheſtra, According to the idea which tradition gives us of the 
abilities of Nicolini, his part in this opera muſt have drawn out 
all his powers, both as a finger and actor; and Mrs. Anaſtaſia Ro- 
binſon never had ſo good a part aſſigned to her. The coro finale, 
is ſhort and light, and after being ſung, is played for the dance 
which terminated the opera; a production in which there is more 
invention, variety, and good compoſition, than in any one of the 
muſical dramas of Handel which I have yet carefully and critically 
examined. 
This opera came out too late in the ſummer to have a long run. 
It was performed by ſubſcription, May 25th, and diſcontinued for 
a benefit till June 11th. It was again repeated June 15th, and 
again ſtopt for Nicolini's benefit, for which he had Rinaldo. Then 
Amadis again June 28th, July 2d, and gth, when the theatre was 
ſhut up. The laſt two performances of this opera were before 
the prince. | 
It appears from the following 1 in the public papers, 
that Signor Caſtrucci, who afterwards led the opera band, came to 
England about this time: ** July 23d, there will be a benefit con- 
| I cert 
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cert for Signor Caſtrucci, who lately camo over from Italy with 
Lord Burlington.” This violiniſt, who was more than half mad, 
is repreſented in one of Hogarth's prints as the enraged muſician ; 
the painter having ſufficient paliſſannerie, previous to making the 
drawing, to have his houſe beſet by all the noiſy ſtreet- inſtruments 
he could collect together, whoſe clamourous performance brought 
him to the window in all the agonies of auricular torture. 

Auguſt 27th, of this ſummer, the opera-houſe was opened for one 
night only, by command of his Majeſty, when Hydaſpes was per- 
formed. The principal parts by Nicolini, tlie Margarita, and Di- 
ana Vico, with dancing by Mad. Aubert. And this was the laſt 

rformance at the theatre in the Hay-market till the next year. 

1716. The opera-houſe did not open this year till the firſt of 
February, when Lucia Vero was performed by command; the 
principal parts by Nicolini, Giacomo, Diana Vico, Pilotti, and the 
Croce Viviani. After three or four performances of Lucio Vero, 
Amadigi had four repreſentations, ſucceſſively. And then Pyrrhus 
and Demetrius was revived, and continued in run till April 18th, 
when CLEARTES, a new opera by an anonymous compoſer, was 
brought out, and ſeems to have pleaſed, as it was performed thir- 
teen times in the courſe of the year. His Majeſty again honoured 
Nicolini with his preſence at his benefit this year, May 2d, when 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius was performed. Nothing memorable hap- 
pened at the lyric theatre this ſeaſon, except the arrival of Ax ro- 
Nio BERNACCH, as ſecond man. This performer's voice ſeems 
by nature to have been feeble and defective, but he ſupplied the 
defects of nature by ſo much art, that his performance was always 
much more admired by profeſfors than by the public in general. 
He ſtaid here at this time but one year, after which he went back to 
Italy; but returned in 1729. Afterquitting the ſtage, Bernacchieſtab- 
liſhed a ſchool for finging at Bologna, where he had himſelf been edu- 
cated, under the celebrated Poſtocchi, and where he formed ſeveral 
admirable ſcholars, who rendered his name and ſchool famous. 
His Majeſty George I. commanded the opera of Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius for his benefit in London, June 2d. And it was this 

ſummer, 
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ſummer, June 13th, that an opera was performed for the Iuſtru- 
mental Mufic, which his Majeſty likewiſe honoured with his pa-' 


tronage and preſence. . The opera performed was Amadige; and 
it was perhaps on this occaſion that Handel compoſed his admir- 


able hautbois concerto in F, which was long known by the name 
of the orcheſtra concerto. July 12th, the ſeaſon was cloſed with 
the opera of Amadis, between the acts of which a new ſymphony 
was performed by Signor Attilio Arioſti on the vio! d amour. 


This was the firſt time that ſuch an inſtrument had been heard in 


England. Signor Arioſti, during this viſit, ſtaid here but a little 
while; but in the year 1720, he returned, as a compoſer to the 


opera, by invitation of the directors of the Royal Academy of 


Muſic (!). 
The opera- houſe did not open the next ſeaſon till December, 


and then only repeated Cleartes three times, an * which had | 


been brought out in the ſpring. 

1717. January th, Rinalds was revived and the parts caſt in 
a ſtronger manner than heretofore : Rinaldo by Nicolini ; ; Goftre- 
do, Bernacchi ; Argante, Berenſtadt ; Armida, Pilotti; and Al- 
mirena, by Mrs, Anaſtaſia Robinſon. This favourite opera, though 
ſix years old, an age more than ſufficient to render the , generality 
of muſical dramas ſuperannuated, was performed no leſs than ten 
times, during the remainder of the ſeaſon. The places in the boxes 
were now, for the firſt time, all let on the ſame terms, at half a 
guinea each, pit five ſhillings, gallery two ſhillings and fix pence. 

February 16th, Amadigi was revived and performed four or five 


times, the firſt by his Majeſty's command, the laſt for Nicolini's 


benefit ; and at one of the intermediate repreſentations, ſor Mrs, 
Robinſon's benefit, a new additional ſcene, compoſed by Mr. Han- 
del, was introduced. 
March 13th; a new opera called VExcEsL ao written by Apoſtolo 
Zeno, and ſet by an anonymous compoſer. was brought on the 
ſtage ; but it ſeems to have had a cold reception, as it ſuſtained but 


(7) It has been faid by a late muſical hiſ- and nes K was his fir renn. 
torian, that he did not come hither till 1723, 
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three repreſentations, and the Mufic/ was never printed. Charter, 
an opera of the laſt ſeaſon, was frequently performed; which, with 
a new paſticcio, called TirTo MaNnE1o, repeated eight times, 
brought the ſeaſon to a concluſton, June 29th (m). 

No Italian operas were performed from this time till 1720, when 
a plan was formed for patroniſing, ſupporting, and carrying them 
on; and a fund of . 50,000 raiſed by ſubſcription among the firſt 
perſonages inthe kingdom; to which, as his Majeſty King George I. 
had ſubſcribed . 1000, this eſtabliſhment was called the Roy AL 
AcAaDeMyY or Music, conſiſting of a governor, deputy governor, 
and twenty directors. The firft year the Duke of Newcaſtle was 
governor, Lord Bingley deputy governor, and the directors the 
Dukes of Portland and Queenſbury, the Earls of Burlington, Stair, 
and Waldgrave, Lords Chetwynd and Stanhope, Generals Dormer, 
Wade, and Hunter, Sir John Vanbrugh, Colonels Blathwayt and 
O'Hara, with James Bruce, Thomas Cole of Norfolk, Conyers 
D'Arcy, Bryan Fairfax, George Harrifon, William Pulteney, and 
Francis Whitworth, Eſquires. 

And in order to render this deſign as complete as poſſible, it was 
determined by the directors not only to engage a lyric poet in their 
fervice, but the beſt vocal performers that could be found in the 
feveral parts of Europe where there was a muſical theatre, and the 
three moſt eminent compoſers then living who could be prevailed 
on to viſit this country. For this purpoſe, BonoNCI1Nt, as he tells 
ns himfelf, had been invited hither from Rome (#) ; ATF1L10 
ARIOS TI, from Berlin; and Hax DET, who reſided at this time 
with the Duke of Chandos, at Cannons, was not only included in 
this triumvirate, but commiffioned to engage the fingers; And 
with this view he went to Dreſden, where the Elector of Saxony, 

(7) An attempt was page at the little expected, at a time when the Muſic and per- 

ds this winter, formance at the Italian chene were in 


to call the attention of the public to Egli much greater perfection than they had ever 

eras: Owen Mac. Swiney being © 1 yet been brought i in this, or perhaps ang 
e management of the theatre in the other country. 

market, had the opera of Camilla performed (n) Jui mi trove, chiamat da Roma "of 

nine ör ten times, and Thomyris twice, en- ferwvigio Hella reat ednet Ji Muferu. 

tirely by Engliſh fingers, except Margarita, dication of his cantatas'andduets ts Geo. I; 

The ſucceſs was ſuch as might, have been 


Auguſtus, 


* 


Auguſtus, then King of Poland, had Italian Operas performed at 
his court in the moſt perfect and ſplendid manner poſlible and 
here Handel engaged Seneſino, Berenſtadt, Boſchi, aud the Du- 
A Ps | J | | 
1720. The firſt opera that was performed after this eſtabliſh. 
ment, was NuM1ToR, April 2d, compoſed by Giovannx PoRTA 
of Venice ; the Muſic of this drama that was printed ſeems ſuperior 
to that of any preceding . opera. which we had had. from Italy. 
There is one of the moſt pleaſing Sicilianas among the airs : Vi- 
ti de penſier miei, which had been then produced; and of which 
our ballad-mongers have enjoyed the plunder. ** Love ſounds the 
alarm,” in Acis and Galarea, is called to mind by Porta's Dove 
[piega la fama i ſuoi uanni. However, Porta never was in England, 
and probably had never ſeen Handel's ſong, which though compoſed 
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(e) Tt ſeems as if he was not infenfible of imagine thut the ſtore of the ſongs, print- 
its worth, himſelf; as he dedicated the book ed by and fer the author himſeif, under his 
of the words to King George I. ſubſerlbing own eye, would, have been complete, and 
himſelf his Meaſeſly%s © moſt faithful iſab- not euftailed of many eſſential parts, in the | : j 
Jef,” which, as he was neither n Hanober- l of Rinaldo and many operas: print- * v1. 
ian by birth nor a native of England, ſeems ed by Walſh; but upon collating this ſcore I 
to imply his having been natüraliſed here,  wihth-Hundel's original — in his 
* a bill in ,parliament, He likewiſe had Majeſty's poſſeſſion, it appears nearly as de- . 
the ſongs of this opera finely engraved on feCtive as the printed copy of any other by 
copper, and ꝓubliſhed them himſelf, as well opera of which-be "himſelf was not the e- | 3p] 
as the additional ſongs. It was natural to ditor, f p | N 8 
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no minuet or popular air at the end of this prefatorial production, 
which has prevented it from being as frequently played as many 
others. 

The opening of the opera, Sommi Dei, is truly grand and in a 

tragic ſtyle of compoſition. The ſecond air that is printed, Deh 
Fuggi un traditore, has a very ſpirited and ingenious accompaniment. 
The third, Tu vuoi ch to parta, an adagio, which a great finger can 
make charming at any period of time. The fourth, Straggi, morti, 
with a trumpet, is a good ſong of the kind, and. fit for a tyrant. 
The next air, Cara ſpoſa, was always admired, and is ſo elegantly 
ſimple and pathetic, that it muſt always pleaſe when well ſung. 
Son contenta, though the baſe is ſo full and inceſſant, would want 
more accompaniment if performed now, as the violin has little to 
do, except in the ritornels. This air, though maſterly and in a 
favourite ſtyle at the time it was compoſed, has ſtrong marks of 
age upon it. Ferite, uccidete, is a ſpirited ſong in the ſtyle of the 
times. Son leive le catene, an agreeable baſe ſong. And the laſt 
air of the firſt act, Doppo torbide procelle, | is one of the moſt agreo- 
able arte ſugate that I know. 
Act II. Nuando mai, is pathetic, clear, and ſimple. . And the 
next air, Ombra cara, was regarded by Geminiani and cotemporary 
maſters as one of Handel's firſt vocal compoſitions for a ſin gle voice. 
Indeed, too much praiſe cannot be given to that ſong, in which, 
though the compoſition is ſo artful, an inverted chromatic imita- 
tion being carried on in the accompaniments, yet the cantilena is 
ſimply pathetic throughout. I remember hearing Reginelli ſing 
this air at the opera in 1747, among ſome light Italian ſongs of 
that period, and it. ſeemed the language of philoſophy and ſcience, 
and the reſt the frivolous jargon of fops and triflers. Gia che mo- 
rir, non poſſo, though not compoſed for a great finger, has in it ma- 
ny ſtrokes of true genius and fire: the baſe of this air is remark- 
ably fine.  Troppo ft ſofferſe, is extremely pathetic, and calculated to 
diſplay a fine voice and good action. Empio per verſo cor, is a fine 
acting ſong of two characters. Yanne ſorella ingrata, is an admir- 


able compoſition of the old ſchool ; whoever underſtands a ſcore, 
| will 
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will admire the beauty of the accompaniment, and the diſtin& 
character of the hautbois part - from the violin. And the duet which 
ends the ſecond act has no appearance of age, except in the plan. 
The fiiſt air of the third act, & adoprz il braccio, has in it a ſpi- 
rit and vivacity of no common kind 9. The air Dolce bene, 
though in a ſtyle that is a little ſuperannuated, is admirably put 
together, and would ſtill entertain as an inſtrumental compoſition. 
Sp:ſ» ingrato, is a very elaborate and ſpirited aria concertata, with 
a ſolo part for the violin, to diſplay the talents of a Cleg or Caſtruc- 
ci; this air, which Handel compoſed originally for one of his ju- 
venile cantatas at Hamburgh, Ca/ti amori, was now accommodated 
for the Duraſtanti and a great orcheſtra, giving ſolo parts not only 
to the violin, but principal hautbois, baſſoons, and violoncellos. 
The words of this air are omitted in the edition of 1728. Alx al 
volo is likewiſe à grand orcheſtra, with ſolo parts for two French 


horns, which ſeems to have been their firſt admiſſion into our opera- | 


band. The vocal diviſions are now worn out, but the violin accom- 
paniment to the ſecond part is admirable. Deggio dungue, is a pa- 
thetic and fine air, which a great ſinger could always make modern. 
Among the additional ſongs, Con la ſtragge de nemici, is an ad- 
mirable air for a baſe voice. Handel's genius and fire never ſhine 
brighter than in the baſe ſongs which he compoſed for Boſchi and 
Montagnana : as their voices were ſufficiently powerful to penetrate 
through a multiplicity of inftrumental parts, he ſet every engine at 
work in the orcheſtra, to enrich the harmony and enliven the move- 
ment. Perfid?, d a quel empio, is a ſpirited air, compoſed for Se- 
neſino, probably when it was brought on the ſtage again, eight 
months after its firit appearance. Vuol ch is ſerva, and Laſcia pure, 
with the accompaniments, are two extremely original and pleaſing 


(o) Neither this air nor the preceding 
duet appears in the edition of the words of 
the opera printed 1728, when it was reviv- 
ed and grea'ly altered for Fauſtina, who 
ſung in it then for the firſt time. Ia exa- 
mining the ſcore of the ſongs publiſhed by 
Handel himſelf, in which ſome of the ſing- 


ers are named, it does not appear that any of 


the airs were originally deſigned for Sene 
fino, who ſeems not to have been arrived, 


Indeed, it is manifeſt from Handel's foul 


ſcore, that the part of Zenobia was compoſed 
for Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, and Radamiſ- 


tus for a ſoprang voice, and not for Seneſi- 
no, A contralto, 


airs. 
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airs; In the latter there is a cloſe for the firſt time to my knowledge, 
which at preſent is perfectly modern, elegant, and in good taſte; 


indeed, the whole air is exquiſite. Barbaro partiro is extremely 


animated; and the duet, Non ho piu affanni, charming. 

Few of Handel's operas would offer more amuſement to a mo- 
dern audience than Radamiſto, in which there are ſo many fine 
ſongs in various ſtyles, that with a few changes to 'accommodate 
the fingers, and comply with the taſte of the times, its intrinſic 
worth and Handel's {till mcreafing celebrity would excite attention 
and renovate its favour 90. Fes | 

The third mufical-drama that was performed after this eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Royal Academy, was an opera called Narciso, May 


goth, compoſed by Doux NICO SCARLATTI1, and conducted by 
Thomas Roſeingrave, who compoſed ſeveral additional ſongs. It 
ſeems neceflary here to give ſome account of this muſfician, who 
was an enthuſiaſtic, ingenious, and worthy man, of confiderable 


( Q In the Daily Courant, No. 5777, Tome of them that have got abroad.” The 
edneſday April 27th, the day on which laſt time theſe were advertiſed, on the 14th 


Radamiſto was firſt performed, the follow- 
ing advertiſement appeared: „ The go- 
vernours and court of directors of the Royal 
Academy of Muſick do hereby give notice, 
that a general court will be held on Friday 
the bth of May next, at eleven a-clock in 
the forenoon, whereof each ſubſcriber is de- 
ſired to take notice.” This attvernſement 
was repeated Wedneſday 14th July. And 
October 31ſt, © Notice was given that a 
general court of directors of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Muſick would be held November 
4th, at their office in the Hay-market'pur- 
ſuant to adjourntnent.” November 2d, 
1720, Mr. Handel's Harſichord Leſſons, 
-neatly engraven on copper- plates, were ad- 
vertiſed to be publiſhed on Monday the 
14th inſt. and to be had at Mr. Chriſtopher 
Smiths, the ſign of the hand avd Muſic- 
book, in Coventry-ſtreet, and at Mr. Rich- 
ard Mears's Muſic.ſhop, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. When this advertiſement 
was repeated, November gth, there was the 
followiag addendum: the author has 
been obliged to publiſh theſe pieces to pre- 
vent the publick being impoſed upon by 
ſome ſurreptitious and incorrect copies of 


of November, the price is ſaid to be one 
guinca; but whether this publication in- 
cluded the z4vo books of his leſſons does not 
appear. November 7th, I find the follow- 
ing advertiſement in the Daily Courant 
which ſeems to imply no great ;profperity 
in the opera management: The directors 
of the Royal Academy of Muſick, by vir- 
tue of a power given them, under the King's 
letters patents, having thought it neceſſary 
to make u call of £.; per cent from each 
ſubſcriber, have authoriſed the treaſurer 
to the ſaid Royal Academy, fans. 1 
to receive the ſame, and to give'receipts for 
each ſum ſo paid in, This is therefore to 
deſire the ſubſcribers to pay, or cauſe to be 
paid, the ſum of . per cent, according to 
the ſeveral ſubſcriptions, on the 19th, z iſt, 
and 22d of this inſt. November, at the ope- 
ra houſe in the Hay-market, where attend- 
ance will be given by the deputy treaſurer, 
from nine in the morning till one in theat- 
ternoon, who will give receipts for every 
. _ ſo paid by each ſubſcriber, as afore- 
aid.“ 

The Monthly Maſt of wocal Milfic, is ad- 

vettifed by Wallh in the ſame paper. 
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' / 
eminence in his youth for his performance on the harpfichord and 
organ, both as a fight's-man and voluntary player; and his intellects 
being a little deranged in the latter part of his life, rendered him 
fo whimfical and eccentric a character, that he is too prominent to 
be over-looked. | 
Tous RoSEINGRAVE was the fon of Daniel Roſeingrave, 

who having been bronght up in the King's Chapel at the fame time 
as Purcell, was firſt promoted to the place, of organiſt of Saliſbury 
cathedral, and. afterwards of St. Patrick's, Dublin. Daniel had 
two ſons, both muficians, one of them, Ralph, ſucceeded his father 
at St. Patrick's ; the other, Thomas, being regarded as a young 
man of uncommon diſpoſitions for the ſtudy of his art, was ho- 
noured by the-chapter of St. Patrick's with a penſion, to enable him 
to travel for improvement; and about the year 1710 he ſet off for 
Italy. Being arrived at Venice in his way to Rome, as he himſelf 
told me, he was invited, as a ſtranger and a virtuoſo, to an academia 
at the houſe of a nobleman, where, among others, he was requeſt- 
ed to fit down to the harpſichord and favour the company with a 
toccata, as a ſpecimen. della ſua virtu. And, fays he, finding 
myſelf rather better in courage and finger than uſual, I exerted my- 
{c}f, my dear friend, and fancied, by the applauſe I received, that 
my performance had made ſome impreſſion on the company.” At- 
ter a cantata had been ſung by a ſcholar of Fr. Gafparini, who was 
there to accompany her, a grave young man dreſſed” in black and 
in a black wig, who had ſtood in one corner of the room, very 
quiet and attentive while Roſeingrave played, being afked to fit 
down to the harpfichord, when he began to play, Roſy faid,. he 
thought ten hundred dis had been at the inſtrument ; he never 
had heard ſuch, paſſages of execution and effect before. The per- 
formance ſo far ſurpaſſed his own, and every degree of perfection to 
which he thought it poſſible he ſhould ever arrive, that, if he had 
been in fight” of any inſtrument with which to have done the deed, | 
he ſhould have-cut off his own fingers. Upon enquiring the name. 
of this extraordinary, performer, he was told that it was Domenico 
Scarlatti, ſon of the celebrated*Cavalter Aleſſandro Scarlatti. Ro- 
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ſeingrave declared he did not touch an inſtrument himſelf for a 
month; after this rencontre, however, he became very intimato 
with the young Scarlatti, followed him to Rome and Naples, and 
hardly ever quitted him while he remained in Italy, which was not 
till after the peace of Utrecht, as appears by an anthem which he 
compoled at Venice in 1713, and which Dr. 'Tudway has inſerted 
in the fifth volume of his Manuſcript Collection of Engliſh Muſic, 
page 149: © Ariſe, ſhine, for thy light is come,” Iſaiah, chap lx. 
There is much fire and ſpirit in the introductory ſymphony of a 
very modern caſt. Riſeingrave is here erroneouſly called a ſtudent 
of Chriſt-church, Oxon. inſtead of Dublin, whence he had his ex- 
hibition. 

His election to the place of organiſt of St. George 8, Hanover- 
ſquare, was attended with very honourable circumſtances. The 
pariſhioners conſiſting chiefly of perſons of rank and fortune, being 
very deſirous of having a good organiſt, and unwilling to truſt to 
their own judgment, or be teazed by the ſolicitations of candidates 
of mean abilities, requeſted Mr. Handel, Dr. Pepuſch, Dr. 
Greene, and Mr. Galliard, to hear the competitors play, and deter- 
mine their degree of merit. 

The candidates were allowed half an hour each to manifeſt their 
abilities on the organ, in whatever way they pleaſed, and then were 
ſeverally required to play extempore on ſubjects given by the judges. 
Mr. Handel did not attend in perſon, but ſent his ſubject; among 
the numerous candidates for this place there were ſeveral who ac- 
quitted themſelves very well during the half hour of free-agency, by 
playing with great neatneſs pieces they had probably ſtudied for the 
occaſion ; but when ſubjects of fugue were preſented to them for 
extemporaneous treatment, they neither knew how nor when to 
bring in the anſwer, or even to find harmony for the themes with 
either hand when they were brought in. Roſeingrave, on the con- 
trary, whoſe ſtyle though too crude and learned for the generality 
of hearers when left to himſelf, treated the ſubjects given with ſuch 
ſcience and dexterity, inverting the order of notes, augmenting and 


diminiſhing their value, introducing unter made | and turning 
2 _ 
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the themes to ſo many ingenious purpoſes, that the judges were 


unanimous in deelaring him the victorious candidate. The late 


Dr. Arne and Mr. Mich. Chriſt. Fefting, who were both preſent © 


at this contention,” informed me of theſe particulars, which bn of 
pened in the year 1726, and ſpoke with wonder of Roſeingrave as 


an extempore faghiſt ; but dsf the genetal cenſure of his 


crude harmony and extravagant . which, indeed, his 
printed compoſitions imply: 


3 


Roſeingrave having a few years alter this election fixed his affec- 


tions on a lady of no dove-like conftaney, was rejected by her at 


the time he thought himſelf mbſt ſecure of being united to per for 
ever. This diſappointment was ſo ſeverely felt by the unfortunate 4 


lover, as to occaſion a temporary and whimſical inſanity.” He uſed 
to ſay that the lady's cruelty had fo literally and completely broke 
his heart, that he heard the ſtrings of it crac at the time he re- 
ceived his ſentence; and on that account ever after called the diſ- 


order of his intellects his crepation, from the Italian verb crepare, 
to-crack; After this misfortune poor Roſcingrave was never able 


to bear any kind of noiſe, without great emotion. If, during his 
performance on the organ at church, any one near him coughed, 
ſneezed, or blew his noſe with violence, he would inſtantly quit | 
the inſtrument and rum out of church; feemingly in the greateſt 

pain and terror, crying out that it was old fare wike' tormented je 


him and played on his crepation. 
About the year 1737, on beben of his ocean infanity, he 


was ſuperſeded at St. George's church by the late Mr. Keeble, | 


an excellent organiſt, intelligent teacher, and à worthy'man,” c, 
during the life of Roſcingrave, divided with Him the falury. I pre- 
valled on him once to touch an organ at 'Byfield's the organ-build- 


er, but his tierves were then ſo unſtrung that He could execute bar. | 


few of che learned ideas Which his mental Aftbrdef Had left hi 
His fweetnefs of temper and willingnels to 4nftrut footing pes 


who were eager in the purſuĩt of Khowledgs, tempted ine frequent- 
ly to viſit him at Mrs. 'Bray's, at Hampſtead; Where he reſided. _ 
His'converſation' was very entertaining arid inſtructive, particularly 
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on muſical ſubjects. Indeed, his paſſion for the art never quitted 
him to the time of his death, which happened in Ireland about the 
year 1750. The inſtrument on which he had exerciſed himſelf in 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic part of his life, bore, very uncommon marks 
of diligence and perſeverance, for he had worn the ivory covering 
of many of the keys quite, through to the wood. In his younger 


days, when he enjoyed the mens ſana in corpore ſano, he was regard- 


ed as having a power of ſeizing the parts and ſpirit of a ſcore and 
executing the moſt difficult Muſic at fight beyond any muſician in 
Europe. Indeed, it was ſaid that he N read a muſic- book if 
turned topſy-turvy ; but this ſeems exaggeration of praiſe, which 
few can believe, who know the difficulty, without ocular and auri- 
cular demonſtration: - The harmony i in the voluntaries, which Roſ- 


eingrave publiſhed, is rendered intolerably harſh and ungrateful by 


a licentious and extravagant modulation, and a more frequent uſe of 
the ſharp third and flat ſixth, than any com poſer with whoſe works 
I am at all acquainted, not excepting Dr. Blow; and his double 
fugues are ſo confuſed by the too cloſe ſuccelion of unmarked 
ſubjects, that it is impoſlible, at the end of the performance, to re- 
member what they are. His cantatas, which he publiſhed by ſub- 
ſcription, being compoſed « on the model of the L* Scat latti, are 
the moſt pleaſing of his works, but they were ſill- born, and never 
lived to ſpeak in public. 

The fingers in the opera of Narciſs, the Muſic of which had 
been brought over by Roſeingrave, were Si gnor Benedetto Baldaſ- 
ſarri, Mr. Gordon, Signora Duraſtanti,,, Mrs. = Robinſon, 
and Mrs. Turner Robinſon, daughter of Dr. Turner, and wife of 
Mr. Robinſon, organiſt of Weſtminfter-Abbey. Roſcingraye's ad- 
ditional ſongs. were compoſed in the ſtyle of his friend, Mimo Scar- 
— Ain whoſe Muſic of N arciſſus, though, there were many new and 

eaſing paſages and effects, yet thoſe acquainted with. the orig ioal, 
14 happy freaks of this compoſer in his harpſichord pieces, would 
be 10 at che ſobriety and almoſt. dulneſs of his ſongs. lis 
geniug, Was not yet expanded, and he was not ſo much uſed to write 
for the voice as his father, er Wag the, greateſt ; yocal compoſer. of 
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his time, as the ſon afterwards became the moſt original and wonderful 
performer on the harpſichord, as well as compoſer ſor that inſtrument. 
But it ſeems impoſſible for any individual to be equally great in 
any two things of difficult attainment ! 

After five repreſentations of this opera, and one of Radam! e, 
the ſeaſon cloſed with Numitor, June 25th. 

The new fingers whom Handel had 9 at Dreſden being 
arrived, the autumnal ſeaſon began November 19th, with a new 
opera called AsTARTo, compoſed by Bononcini, which ran ten 
nights before Chriſtmas, and was perforitied at leaſt twenty times 
more in the courſe of the next year. 

Happening to be in poſſeſſion of the proof-ſheets of this opera, 
which was printed under the author's own inſpection, I ſhall ex- 
amine it with the ſame ſpirit of fair enquiry as I have the muſical 
dramas of Handel, of which there has been already occaſion to ſpeak. 

The drama of Aftartus, performed for the Royal Academy of 
Muc, is dedicated by the poet, Rolli, to the Earl of Burlington, 
with the following motto from Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book firſt: 
to mitigate and ſwage | 

With ſolemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſh, and doubt, and fear, and ſorrow, and pain- 

In the dedication he reminds his noble patron, that in his firſt 
voyage to Italy, he had honoured the rehearſal of this opera, when 
it was performed at the Capranica theatre at Rome, with his pre- 
ſence; and that his approbation of it, which was followed by that 
of the public, was not only the cauſe of its being propoſed to the 
Royal Academy in England, but of its renowned author's arrival in 
this country, and of his adding ſuch beauties to the compoſition, in 
order to render it more worthy the protection of his noble patron.” 
Hence it appears not to have been written or compoſed expreſsly 
for the Royal Academy, but revived andaccommodated to the ſing- 
ers engaged in its ſervice; who were Seneſino, Boſchi, Berenſtadt, 
and Berſelli; with the Duraſtanti, Salyai, and Galerati * 2 


(r) By collating the Engliſn edition of 1708, they appear to be ly the ſame, 
this drama with an opera of the ſame name though — is taken I Nell of Apoſt. 
in the tenth volume of the works of Apoſt. Teno, eicher in the fle- ar * ae 


"OO which was performed at Venice G * The 
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The opening of the introductory ſymphony, or overture, is ſpi- 
rited, but devoid of variety, and common in melody, harmony, and 
modulation; the fugue too, if it deſerves that name, is upon an 
obvious and juvenile ſubject, and treated with no great art or contri- 
vance. It ſeems but an extract from the laſt movement of Corelli's 
firſt ſolo, which had now been publiſhed twenty years. Indeed, 
there is as much difference between a fugue of Handel and this, 
as between a man and a child; and we ſoon became faſtidious 
judges of this ſpecies of compoſition, when accuſtomed to his bold 
yet natural ſubjects, and his maſterly manner of treating them. 

The firſt air for Duraſtanti, Figlio d un bel walore, accompanied 
only by a violoncello, is ſimple and natural; but inſtead of ſatisfy- 
ing the expectations of a firſt finger, at preſent, it would hardly be 
thought good enough for a ballad. The next is a trifling air ac- 
companied by a common and unmeaning paſlage, perpetually repeat- 
ed. The third is a little better. In the accompaniment of this the 
principal paſlage reminds us of one in Handel's Acis and Galatea, 
% As when the dove, conſiſting of a chord arpeggiato. The ſub- 
ſequent air, Se ingo, ſe ſpero, has ſome ſpirit, but no variety. We 
have next a ſymphony in which French horns are introduced(s). The 
air which follows, ſung by Seneſino, in the character of Clearco, 
the hero of the drama, was probably rendered intereſting by his 
voice and manner of finging ; but in itſelf, as Muſic, there is little 
invention, grace, or paſſion in the voice-part, or contrivance in the 
inſtrumental; and yet this ſhort movement of only eight bars; ſeems 
4 one of the moſt capital airs of the firſt act. The next air, In che 
n | peccaſtt® is dramatic, and would have an effect on the ſtage from 
| a good actreſs as well as finger, which in a room and in {till life 

could not be produced. After this, Seneſino has an air of ſpirit, 
Stelle ingrate, with a lively accompaniment, which, from his ma- 
il jeſtic voice and action could not fail to pleaſe. The ſubſequent air, 
| 85 peria, for Boſchi $ powerful voice, Had 1 more Gm and {pi 


| (+) Moſt of the horn paſſages ſeem to im- it is hardly poſſible to overlook the] 


y a knowledge of the genius of that in- and talſe compoſition of the tenor. 
bir but ** peruſal: of the ſcore, | 
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rit than any one in the firſt act. After this, Seneſino has another 
air, Care pupille, upon a favourite, and of courſe, a common ſubject 
with all the compoſers of thoſe times, but to which little has been 
added by Bononcini from his own ſtock of invention. We have 
then a bravura air, Sdegne tornata, which was ſung by the Dura/- 
tanti, the merits of which may be divined from the diviſions, on the 
next plates. The ſubſequent air, Caro mio ben, and the laſt of the firſt 
act, begins in dialogue, and ends in duo. It is an elegant and natural 
Siciliana, which never fails to * when 2 with grace and 
expreſſion. 

The firſt air in the next act, Non mi ſeguir, is impaſſioned, in 
the voice-part, and ſuitable to the ſituation of the finger ; but the 
accompaniment is unmeaning and frivolous. The ſecond air, La 
co/tanza, ſung by Seneſino, is of two characters: the firſt move- 
ment, flow and ſoothing ; the ſecond, rapid and furious. Seneſino 
probably gave adventitious beauties to this ſong, which cold notes. 
cannot paint, and of which new faſhions in melody render us un- 
fair judges. The next air: Sapete, is light, and now trifling. It 
is only accompanied by a violoncello in the ancient opera ſtyle, 
with a laboured ritornel, in full harmony. The motivo, or text, 
of this air, is repeated near twenty times, and being in itſelf neither 
uncommon nor beautiful, becomes more and more tireſome at each. 
repetition. After this, another light air, Spero, which is now be- 
come ſo vulgar as to be below criticiſm. Seneſino, however, after 
this has a ſlow air, alla Siciliana : Se vuoi che in pace, which is ve- 
ry pleaſing, though the paſſages have been ſince often introduced 
into Engliſh ballads. And the next air, for Duraſtanti, O quanto 
7nvidia, ſeems itſelf but a pleaſing and eaſy ballad. After this the 
Salvai had an air of ſpirit and character, Non è poco; but neither in a 
grand nor tender ſtyle. The next air, Mi da crudel, has the merit 
of vivacity, but diſcovers neither invention nor ſcience. The moſt 
elaborate air in this act ſeems Mi veggo Hole, in which the tenor 
and violoncello are playing in diviſion and in octaves through the 
whole movement; but there is little melody in the voice- part, and 
the violins only mark the accents of each bar. The baſe to the 


Laſt movement of Dr. Pepuſch's cantata, See from the blent 
groves, 
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groves,” ſeems to have ſuggeſted this accompaniment (). The 
firſi ſtrain of the next air, Ab no non inganna, is the moſt chantant 
and pleaſing of the principal woman, Duraſtanti's part. - A light 
and airy duet, Innamorai, with a French-horn ſymphony and accom- 
paniment terminates the ſecond act. The novelty of the inſtru- 
ments, the ſinging, and the facility of the melody, are very likely 
to captivate an Engliſh audience, whoſe taſte in Mufic, and Pos 
* in operas, were at this time not very great. 

Ihe third act begins with a gay air, Sai pur $49. vivo, of a com- 
mon caſt, in minuet time; which is followed by another, Co/; 2dele, 
of a different caſt, fomewhat more ſolid, but not more pleaſing. 
The next air, Amante e ſpoſa, is more graceful, and has more ſpirit 
and character in the accompaniment than any other in Senefino's 
part; in which, however, there is.none of that grandeur 'of ſtyle, . 
which the abilities of ſuch a ſinger and actor required. The ſub- 
ſequent air, Coghers la bella roſa, is natural and pleaſing; which is 
all that can be ſaid of that which follows it: L' efperto noc- 
chicro. We after this have a baſe ſong, for Boſchi, Dijſcialte dal 
piede, which is written with ſpirit and facility. The diviſions in 
this air ſeem to imply unuſual agility for a voice of ſuch low pitch. 
The next air, Se vedrai, for Seneſino, muſt have derived its chief 
merit from the performance; for, as Muſic, its claims to favour 
are very ſmall. The moſt ſpirited air in the opera is Con 
diſperato ſdegno, ſung by Galerati. There is an additional ſong of 
the ſame kind for Seneſino, L' onor ſevero, in which the diviſions, 
though now very common, mult have had a great effect, as rolled 
and thundered by the powerful voice and articulate execution of 
this finger. The duet, Mai non potrei goder, upon the general mo- 
del of the times, diſcovers no great reſources in fugue and imitation, 
and the paſtages of other kinds were not very. new at the time. 
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(z) Thefirſt book of Pepuſch's cantatas, 
in which Alexis is contained, was advertiſed 
for ſale in the Tatler, No. 164, for the 1ſt 
of May, 1710. 

In the peruſal of old operas, diſco- 
veries are perpetually made of plagiariſms 
and imitations in the moſt favourite vocal 
airsand inſtrumental movements of our own 

compoſers, The accompaniment to the firſt 


movement of this air, for flare, muſt 
have ſuggeſted to Dr. Arne, the ſymphony 
to the recitative which precedes ¶ On ev "ry 
hill,” in Comus ; and the air itſelf is very 
like one of Handel” s, in Amadigi, There 


is ſome very extraneous Alton in the 


ſecond part of this air in Aſtarto, not wy 
accoutaple or pleaſant, 
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T have now carefully and candidly examined this opera, which 
afforded great pleaſure to our anceſtors, if we may judge from the 
number of its repreſentations, amounting to near thirty, in the two 
firſt ſeaſons of the Royal Academy ; yet I am unable to diſcover the 
cauſe of its favour from the excellence of the compoſition. The ſpi- 
rit of party, ignorance of good Muſic, and an unformed and trivial taſte, 
muſt have enchanced its value with the public; but, for my own part, 
I am not only unable to point out a ſingle air in which there is dig- 
nity, originality of deſign, or a fanciful melody, but to diſcover that 
tenderneſs and pathos, for which Bononcini has been ſo celebrated, 
even by thoſe who denied his invention and ſcience. And this 
ſentence is not paſſed in conſequence of the extreme differ- 
ence between this Muſic and that of modern times; but by 
mounting up to the period of its production, and comparing it with 
cotemporary compoſitions, lately peruſed, in which there are infi- 
nitely more of what were thought the neceſſary requiſites of good 
Muſic ſixty years ago, than can be found in the opera of A/tarto. 

After the tenth repreſentation of this drama, Radamiſto was re- 
ſumed, and performed December 28th and 31ſt. 

1721. January 4th, Radamijto again. Then 4farto four times, 
and Radami/io twice. And after one performance more of Aftarto 
ARSACE, a new paſticcio opera was firſt performed, and had a run 
of eight nights. 

As ſoon as Handel returned from Dreſden, where, as has been 
already related, he went to engage performers, beſides preparing for 
the ſtage the opera of Radamiſto, he had an act to ſet of Muz1o 
SCEVvOLA, a drama which the directors choſe to divide the taſk of 
ſetting to Muſic among their three compoſers : aſſigning to Attilio, 
the firſt act; Bononcini, the ſecond ; and to Handel the third. This 
opera has been thought to form an epoch in Handel's life ; as it 
has been concluded; though without ſufficient proof, that the par- 
tition of the ſame drama among the three compoſers, was a preme- 
ditated plan, to try their ſeveral abilities, and determine pre-emi- 
nence. But it ſeems to have been thus diſtributed merely for great- 
er diſpatch, without meaning it as a final competition, The ſame 
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I have now carefully and candidly examined this opera, which 
afforded great pleaſure to our anceſtors, if we may judge from the 
number of its repreſentations, amounting to near thirty, in the two 


firſt ſeaſons of the Royal Academy; yet Lam unable to diſcover the 


cauſe of its favour from the excellence of the compoſition. The ſpi- 


rit of party, ignorance of good Muſic, and an unformed and trivial taſte, 


muſt have enchanced its value with the public; but, for my own part, 


I am not only unable to point out a ſingle air in which there is dig- 


nity, originality of deſign, or a fanciful melody, but to diſcover that 
tenderneſs and pathos, for which Bononcini has been ſo celebrated, 

even by thoſe who denied his invention and ſcience. And this 
ſentence is not | paſſed in conſequence of the extreme differ- 
ence between this Muſic and that of modern times ; but by 
mounting up to the period of its production, and comparing it with 


cotemporary compoſitions, lately peruſed, in which there are infi- 


nitely more of what were thought the neceſſary requiſites of good 
Muſic ſixty years ago, than can be found in the opera of A/tarto. 

After the tenth repreſentation of this drama, Radamifto was re- 
ſumed, and performed December 28th and 31ſt. 

1721. January-4th, Radamiſio again. Then Aftarto four times, 
and Radamijio twice. And after one performance more of Aftarto 
ARSACE, a new paſticcio opera was firſt performed, and had a run 
of eight nights. 

As ſoon as Handel returned from Dreſden, where, as has been 
N related, he went to engage performers, beſides preparing for 
the ſtage the opera of Radamiſto, he had an act to ſet of Muz1o 
ScEvoLA, a drama which the directors choſe to divide the taſk of 
ſetting to Mufic among their three compoſers : aſſigning to Attilio, 


the firſt at; Bononcini, the ſecond ; and to Handel the third. This 


opera has been thought to form an epoch in Handel's life; as it 


has been concluded though without ſufficient proof, that the par- 


tition of the ſame drama among the three compoſers, was a preme- 
ditated plan, to try theit ſeveral abilities, and determine pre-emi- 


nence. But it ſeems to bave been thus diſtributed merely for great- 
er diſpatch, without meaning it as a final competition. The ſame 
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expedient has been frequently practiſed in Italy for variety as well 
as expedition, when two or three great maſters have been in the 
ſame city; and nothing was determined in conſequence of this con- 
currence in London. The three compoſers were engaged on no 
ſuch conditions. They were all equally invited hither to compoſe 
for the academy, not with the expectat ion of being diſmiſſed, if an 
opera, or part of an opera of their compoſition, happened to be ad- 
judged inferior to that of their colleagues. And though the public 
will diſpute and decide about their own pleaſures, of which they are 
certainly beſt able to judge, and great feuds aroſe in conſequence of this 
joint production, yet no one of the three compoſers was diſcarded 
in conſequence of this concurrence: for we find Bononcini and 
Attilio compoſing operas for the Royal Academy alternately with 
Handel many years after this event, which has eng, been al- 
ways called deciſive. 

The original ſcore of Handel's portion of this drama is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in his Majeſty's collection of this great muſician's manuſcripts. 
And having been indulged with an opportunity of examining it at 
my leiſure, I ſhall lay before the reader ſuch remarks as occurred to 
me at the time. 

The opera of Muxio Servols; of which I have the original edition of 
the words, was written expreſsly for the Royal Academy of Muſic, by 
P. A. RoLL1, who ſigns himſelf Segretario Italiano della Medefima, 
Italian ſecretary of the ſaid Academy. It is dedicated to the King. 
The fingers were Franceſco Bernard? detto-SENEs1N0, Matteo Ber- 
ſelli, and Boſchi; with the Margarita Duraſtanti, Mrs. Anaſtaſia 
Robinſon, Galerats, and Madalena Salvai. 

In the diſtribution of this drama to three compoſers, affizning 
to each a ſingle act, it was thought neceſſary by every one of them to 
compoſe an overture, end a chorus, in order to render each act a 
whole, giving it a beginning, a middle, and an wann in _ manner of 
an entire drama. 

The overture compoſed by Handel, at the veihnithe of which” 


he has written with his own hand, i in French, L Ouverture pour | 
2 Lade. 
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Acte 3 de Muzio, begins in his uſual, grand, and majeftic ſtyle. | 
The fugue is upon a gay and pleaſing ſubje& in triple time, and ] 
treated with great felicity . The uſe that he made of the ſub- 
ject in accompanying the ſolo parts for the two hautbois, has a 
moſt admirable effect, in keeping it in mind while it is relinquiſhed i 
by theſe ſeeming epiſodes: It is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what caſe | 
and certainty Handel wielded the pen on all occaſions, and how 
clear and well arranged muſt have been his conceptions previous to 
committing them to paper. In the firſt foul copy of this excel- 
lent fugue of ſeven parts, written with the hafte of a man whoſe 
thoughts flowed faſter than his ink, icarce a ſingle 1 note has been 
altered, blotted, or eraſed ! 

The firſt air, Lungo penſar, which is very pleafing and graceful, | 
with a violin accompaniment of a different character from the voice- 1 
part, was compoſed for the Duraſtanti, who ſeems to have had the 4 
principal female part in this opera, Handel had frequently been | 
accuſed of crouding his ſcore with too many parts, by which the 
voice was ſuffocated and rendered either inaudible or indiſtinct, 
but I can perceive no ſuch redundance of parts in his opera ſongs, 
when he had a good ſinger to write for; the cantilena of this air, 
for inſtance, is as clear and free from interruption as a Venctian 4 
ballad, the violin part being more frequently i in dialogue, than uni- ; 1 | 
ſon, with the voice (z). The ſecond air, Pupille Jdegneſe, preced- 
ed by four lines of admirable accompanied recitative, was written 
for Seneſino, and is ſimple, natural, clear, and elegant: the accom- 
paniment is ſtill more quiet than the preceding, conſiſting of one 1 
violin part only. It is remarkable that this firſt man's part of | | 
Muzto, is wholly written in the ſoprano clef, though Senefino's N 
voice was always regarded in England as a contralto. It does not 1 
appear, — that he goes higher than D in this part, of lower 7 
than C. The next ſcene iT a piece of ſuch impattioned ac- = 


.(y) The F ſharp in the anſwer to the (z) Te is more in his oratorios, the ſonge 
ſubjea was admir 2 0 Geminiani as a hap- of which were chiefly written for perform- 
py licence, which gratiſied the ear by a ers of mean abilities, that Handel made a- 
breach. of a fugue law, as regulated by mends for the poverty of the finging, by 
miſation. The firſt violin and haſe ate iv the richneſs * the vices 

fri canon for the firſt five bars, 
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companied recitative,' that if Dr. Arnold was not likely to publiſh it 
ſoon in a better manner, I ſhould not reſiſt the with. of preſenting 
it here to my muſical: readers, reminding them that in the year 
1720 this ſpecies of dramatic painting, Was ſomauhat new, at leaſt 
in England. | GL 34 £3192902 G-fo8Hls Diyetienbs | 
The air which follows this recitative; Dimm ai amore, is 
full of original ſpirit; but being already printed, its inſertion here is 
unneceſſary. In the fourth ſcene for Porſena, in the part that was 
compoſed for Boſchi, Handel has kindled all hiss fire, in the air, 
Volate pit de venti, where the running accompaniment of the te- 
nor and baſe; with the diſtinct character of the firſt violin, and the 
bold and unembarraſſed vocal part, render it one of the firſt airs of 
the kind which I have ever feen. The ſecond part of this air is 
pathetic, and very rich in harmony and accompaniment. After this, 
as an admirable contraſt, comes a pathetic ait for Seneſino, II con- 
fine della vita, upon an elegant and beautiful ſubject. The air 
in the fifth ſcene, Non ti fidar, compoſed for Mrs. Anaſ. Robinſon, 
furniſhes no extraordinary teſtimony of her abilities as a muſician. 
The notivo is, indeed, uncommon and not very eaſy, and Handel 
has cancelled near half the ſong in different places, as if Ia primi 
intentione had embarraſſed the finger ; but the making the hantbois 
play all her paſſages in uniſon, almoſt amounts to a proof that, 
however ſweet the tone of her voice, and beautiful her perſon, ſhe 
was not a firm and ſteady performer who could go without /eading- 
firings. Indeed, this air ſeems the leaſt captivating in the whole 
act. But the next air, Cara, ſe ti vedrò, which was written for 
Berſelli, is to my preſent feelings the moſt pleaſing and agreeable of 
all Handel's charming Sicilianas. This finger muſt have been 
high in the compoſer's favour for taſte, as he is left to himſelf in 
no leſs than fix ad /ibitums and adagios, which he had to embel- 
liſh (a). The next air for Mrs. Robinſon is another proof to me 
that ſhe was not in fayour with Handel as a finger. * There are 


(a) Handel hazarded two or three new minor ninth and beugt the ech, ſharp 
combinations in this ſong, which muſt have ſeventh and ninth, dec. 
been thought very bold at the time; as the ah 


few 
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few opportunities in it for the diſplay of a fine voice, taſte, or ex- 
preſſion ; the movement is more lively and ingenious than chan- 
tant. The violin and tenor, however, would keep it alive, if 
little attention were paid to. the voice- part. The ſubfequent air 
for Senefinog is in itſelf a very agreeable compoſition, but, executed 
by ſuch a ſinger, muſt have been captivating. Scene eighth, be- 
gins with a pretty air, Ah chi vive, in minuet time, for a third rate 
finger. Handel has ſet theſe words twice over: the ſecond time 
to a pleaſing paſtoral ſtrain, with a charming accompaniment for 
the German flute, then almoſt a new inſtrument in England. Mrs. 
Robinſon has now another air of much more conſequence than the 
former; the c ſition is rich and elaborate, and ſhè had a fair 
opportunity given her of diſplaying her voice and pathetic powers 
in ſeveral ſolo paſſages, which required good ſinging. 

After this ſung we have an excellent battle- piece or charge, in 
which are inſerted to or three bars of his celebrated water- piece. 
This is followed by a very agrecable duet, Vivo ſenz alma, which 
was ſung by Berſelli and Mrs. Robinſon. This duet, of which 
the accompaniments at clear and ingenions, begins upon a plan 
ſimilar to modern dramatic duets; reſerving the junction of voices 
till near the cloſe. After h long recitative, we have another duet, 
Ma come amar? in a higher ftyle of compoſition, for the two prin- 
cipal fingers, Seneſino and the Duraſtanti. This is upon the ancient 
model, fugato throughout; but the harmony, contrivance and texture 
of the parts, at a time hen this kind of duet as highly reverenced, 
and we may conclude well ſung, by ſingers of the ancient fchoo}, 
muſt have greatly extended the compoſer's reputation. Tie Corp 
finale is compoſed of richer materials than are uſually beſtowed on 
opera choruſes; it contains ſeveral paſſages and effects: that remind 
us of the Coronation Anthem. Upon the whole, chis dne att>of 
an opera imauſt have evinced the enlightened public, of Hanlells 


great powers of invention and know] edge of harmony 4s effectuuli/ 


as a Hundred entire opc could have done. | 
Sinoe this article was Written, I have met with a printed copy 

of The favourite Songs in tho Opera callad ve ro Sun ora;” 

uin 33 publiſhed 
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publiſhed by the elder Walſh and Hare. There is an overture, but 
no-compoler is mentioned either of that or of any of the ſongs ; 
we may, however, ſuppoſe the overture to be that which: was per- 
formed to Bononcini's act of the opera, as it conſiſts of the firſt and 
laſt movement of the overture to Thomyris,, which was: performed 
in 1707,.and then printed in his name, but probably forgotten at 
the diſtance of thirteen years, when Muxio Scevola was performed. 
The firſt movement is rather heavy and monotonous, but good 
compoſition. The tenor received ſome eorrections in this new edi- 
tion. The ſecond movement is a jig, of which the beſt paſſages 
belong to Corelli. The third movement is a minuet, in the com- 
poſition. of which, the author put himſelf to no great exyence of 
thought. Among the ſongs, I find but one that belongs to the 
firſt act, and this, beginning Cedo ma pur mi chiama, we may aſcribe 
to Attilio; but it would add little to his reputation, were I to in- 
ſert it here. The ſubject itſelf is dull, and the repetitions of un- 
meaning paſſages are innumerable, and intolerable; and yet it was 
written for Seneſino, for whom he probably did his beſt. There 
are four airs in this collection that were ſung in the ſecond act, 
which was ſet by Bononcini, and three in the third act by Handel. 
Bononcini's airs are eaſy and natural, but no vigour of genius is 
diſcoverable in the ſubject, deſign, or texture of the parts; the paſ- 
ſages are repeated in as tireſome a manner in theſe ſongs, as in that 
' Juſt mentioned of Attilio; and, compared with the three airs by 
Handel, which are by no means the beſt in his act, they: ſeem to be 
rather the productions of a. timid and. ſuperficial dilettante, than a 
profeſſor of great original genius. | « 
What was now called writing upon à theme; or adhering to, a. 
ſubjeRt,. was very convenient to a ſteril fancy; this ſubject was to 
be heard as often in a fimple melody of one part, as in a fugue of ma- 
ny parts, which occaſioned ſuch: inceflant repetitions of the ſame 
. paſſage, in ſcale, in the fifth, the fourth; with a. major and. a minor 
third, as to our ears at preſend are very. dull and. tireſome. A ſong: 


which was ſung by Mrs. Barbier, in the Antioco of Gaſparini, no 
contemptible compoſer, would: tire the patience of the greateſt ad- 
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times. In Nicolini's beſt ſongs, the longeſt diviſion is but the ſame 
feries of notes repeated above or below their firſt ſtation in the 
movement. Corelli hardly ever fails to repeat the fame paſſages 
in three different keys, generally riſing a note higher each time. 
Such repetitions, however, in all the relative keys, diſcover much 
leſs ingenuity in the compoſer, and afford leſs pleafure:to the hear- 
er, than ſuch paſſages as naturally ariſe out of the ſubje& and are 
connected with it in melody, meaſure, and ſtyle. In no other art, 

except architecture, is identity, or exact repetition, a beauty; and in 
that, ſymmetry requires the ſame pillars, windows, and ornaments 
to be multiplied ; Pur in the ſiſter arts of poetry and painting, the 
ſame figures, lines, or ideas, are never preſented to the eye or the mind; 
There are, indeed, happy effects ſometimes produced in Muſic by a 
preciſe repetition of the ſame paſſage in paſſionate movements, by 
which the ſentiment is enforced and impreſſed deeper in the mind, 
as a nail is driven farther by repeated ſtrokes of the hammer; but 
this energy is not given to paſſages by the cold, dull, and barren 
iteration of the fame ſeries of ſounds through all poſſible keys, at 
which the ear recoils, as a nail does by ftrokes too frequently re- 
peated. The exceſs of every ſtyle in Muſic, as well as of every 
moral virtue, borders upon vice; and the adhering too cloſely to a 
fubje& in Muſic ſeems to have been the vice of the laſt age, which 
by repreſſing invention, and manacling imagination, frequently oc- 
eaſioned dulneſs and monotony. It is but juſtice to ſay, that Han» 
del's reſources and good taſte enabled him to ſhun the exceſs of re- 
petition more than any one of his cotemporaries ;' and Fhave been 
often ſurpriſed in peruſing his early works, to ſee how ingeniouſly he 
has avoided thoſe infipid repetitions in W en in- 
dulged themſelves. ' 

Between the ſecond and third rep es of Mutius Seevols, the 

opera. of Arſace was performed onee, May roth, for a benefit. Then 
AMuzio again, on the 1 17th of the ſame month. After this, 
May 20th; a new opera, compoſed by Attilio Arjoſti, entitled N 
o OD 


mirers of old maſters: 
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o L' Oplo, ET AMORE, was performed tour times, and Muzio 
Scevola once more. The favourite ſongs of C772 were printed by 
Walſh, and after eight repreſentations it was laid aſide till Novem- 
ber 1722, when it was revived and performed four times. The 
theatre cloſed this ſeaſon, July 5th, after Puraſtanti's benefit by 
command *, _ 

It ſeems as if the efforts of three great compoſers, and of the 
completeſt band of ſingers which had yet been aſſembled in this 
country, had not indemnified the directors of the Royal Academy 
of Muſic for the expence of ſupporting the undertaking; for on 
July the foth, the following advertiſement appeared in the Daily 
Courant, No 6152. 

« 'The court of directors of the Royal Academy of Muſick find- 
ing ſeveral ſubſcribers in arrear on the calls made on them this year, 
do hereby deſire them to pay in the fame before Thurſday the 2d 

inſt. otherwiſe they ſhall be obliged to return them as defaulters, at 
the general court to be held that day, for their inſtructions how to 
proceed: and it appearing to the ſaid court of directors, on exa- 
mining.the accounts, that when the calls already made are fully an- 
ſwered, there will {till remain ſuch a deficiency as to render it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make another call to clear the year's expences. 
The faid court of directors have therefore ordered another call of 
L. 4 per cqat. (which is the fixth call) to be made on the ſeve- 
ral ſubſcribers, payable on or before the 27th inſt. Attendance 
will be given on that and the two pregeding days, at the office in 
the Hay-market, in order to the fame,” 

Now eas /. 50,000 was the original ſam ſubſcribed, the firſt call of 
L. 5 per cent. amounted to /. 2 500. And as all the ſeveral calls 
which I have ſeen advertiſed in the papers of the times, are for 4.5 
cach, except the laſt, we may fairly ſuppoſe that a ſum nearly a+ 
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This finger ſeems to have been! in great 
favour at court; for in the Evening Poſt, 
No. 181:, from Saturday March 4th, to 
Tueſday the yth, 172', ve have the fol- 
lowing paragraph: Laſt Thuriday, his 


Majeſty was pleaſed to ſtand godfather, and 


the Princeſs and the Lady Bruce, godmo- 
thers, to a daughter of M's, Duraſtanti, 
chief ſinger in the opera-houſe. The Mar- 
uis Viiconti for the King, and the Lady 
Litchfield for the Princeſs,” 


mounting 
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mounting to . 1 5, ooo had been ſunk in a little more than a year, 
from the eſtabliſhment of the academy. 

October zoth, the opera of Ar/ace was advertiſed for Nov. 1ſt. 
But previous to this, Oct. 21ſt, a general meeting was ſummoned 
for the 25th of the ſame month, when “all perfons concerned 
were deſired to attend, and alſo to order the payment due on their 
calls. Attendance will be given at the office the two preceding 
days for the receipt thereof, and a liſt of defaulters to be laid before 
the ſaid general court, to receive their inſtructions how to progced 
hereon.” And November 2d, in conſequence of this neeting the 
following advertiſement was inſerted in the Daz/y Courant : 

By order of a general court of the Royal Academy of Muſick, 
held October 25th, 1721. MV heres ſome few of the tubicribers 
to the operas have neglected. notwithſlanding repeated notice has 
been given them, to pay the calls which have been regularly made 
by the court of directors, and according to the co: dition of the Haid 
ſubſcription, figned by each of the ſaid ſubſcribeis: theſe are to 
give further notice to every ſuch defaulter, that une he pays the 
{aid calls on or before the 22d of November next, his name will 
be printed, and he ſhall be proceeded againſt with tlic utmoſt ri- 
gour of the law.” 

The next day, November 3d, a further. call of five per cent. 
which was the ſeventh call, payable on or before the 8th, appeared 
in the ſame newſpaper. 

On the 2oth of November, another general court of the corpo- 
ration of the Royal Academy of Muſic was announced for the 22d, 
when new directors were to be choſen. And the next day another 
meeting was held for the choice of a new deputy-governor, when 
the Duke of Mancheſter was elected. On the 25th, the follow- 
ing advertiſement appeared : 

Application having been made to the Royal Academy of Mu- 
fick, for tickets entitling the bearers to the liberty of the houſe for 
the enſuing ſeaſon; the academy agree to give out tickets to ſuch 
as ſhall ſubſcribe on the conditions following, viz. that each ſub- 


{&riber, on the delivery of his ticket, pay ten guineas, That on 
| 7 the 
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the rſt of February next enſuing, ſuch ſubſcriber pay a'further-ſam 
of five guineas, And likewiſe five guineas more on the 1ſt of May 
following. And whereas the academy propoſe the acting fifty 
operas this ſeaſon, they oblige themſelves to allow a deduction pro- 
portionably, in caſe. fewer operas be performed than that number.” 

This ſeems the origin of a general-ſubſcription, free from all riſks 
of future demands. 

At the beginning of this ſeaſon the three operas of Arſace, A/tar- 
to, and Radamiſto, were performed alternately from November 1ſt 
to December gth, when a new opera called FLORIDANTE, Writ- 
ten by Rolli, and ſet by Handel, was brought on the ſtage. 

The fingers in this opera were Seneſino, Baldaſſarri, ſometimes 
.called Benedetto, who had been here before in 1712, Boſchi, Mrs. 
Anaſtaſia Robinſon, and the Salvai. The overture, though bold 
and. maſterly, is perhaps one of the leaſt pleaſing, and the moſt (el- 
dom performed of any one of Handel's compoſitions of this kind. 
One cauſe of the little favour it has obtained is the want of a po- 
pular air at the end; but beſides that, the fugue being upon a con- 
vulſive and unpleaſant theme, which has given birth to no counter- 
ſubject of a different caſt, or variety of ſtyle or paſſage, even in 
the ſolo parts for the hautbois, the movement ſeems dull. and 
monotonous (a). In the firſt act, after two pleafing airs in 
very different ſtyles by Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon and the Salvai, 
Seneſino had a Siciliana, Alma mia, which an ordinary ſinger can 
always render agreeable, and a fine voice exquiſite, In the air Ma 
priawedrs, the words are admirably expreſſed, particularly, precipi- 
tarſi in Mar, to which the ſounds given are true echos to the ſenſe; 
and the ſymphonies of this air are.charaCteriſtic. of Handel's fire and 
thunder. 

The partizans for Bononcini ſeem to have had little foundation 
for their praiſe of his plaintive and pathetic ſongs; as there 
are generally more airs of that kind in a ſingle. act of an opera ſet by 
Handel, than in any one of Bononcini's whole dramas. In the firſt 


(a) The fugue reſembles one in his harpſichord leſſons, but is longer, and leſs pleaſing. 
8 | act 
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act of Floridante, for inſtance, there are three charming flow airs, 
beſides an exquiſite duet in a grand ſtyle of pathetic, Ab mia cara. 
The ſecond act has not an air without ſome peculiar merit or cha- 
racter, either in the voice-part or accompaniment ; but that of the 


duet, Fuor di periglio, in which the cooing of the dove is attempted 


to be expreſſed, muſt have. had a new and pleaſing effect. And the 
ſolemn air, Notte care, with the accompanied recitative after it, is 
in Handel's fineſt ſtyle of majeſtic pathos. In the third act, the 
two airs, Se dolce m' era gid, and Vivere per penare, are of a pathe- 
tic kind and admirable. And the next air, ei ceppr, for Sene- 


ſino, is in a grand ſtyle of cantabile, Afterwards there is a bravura 
air, for Mrs. Robinſon, in which, however, the paſſages were the 


moſt eaſy and natural of the time, and are now a little advanced in 
years. When this opera was afterwards revived, and the Duraſtanti 


performed Mrs. Robinſon's part, additional airs were compoſed to 
diſplay her peculiar powers; and we find by theſe, that her abilities 
as a ſinger and muſician were greatly ſuperior to thoſe of her pre- 


deceſſor, though perhaps leſs amiable and captivating to an audi- 
ence, or at leaſt to the ſpectators. One of theſe airs, Dolce mia 
ſperanza, is the moſt pathetic and beautiful of the flow Siciliana 


kind I ever heard. I mention the flow ſongs in this opera parti- 


cularly, as ſuperior. in every reſpect to thoſe of Bononcini, who has 
frequently been extolled by his admirers for unrivalled excellence 
in airs of tenderneſs, The ſpirit, invention, and ſcience of Handel, 


has never been diſputed ; but by a recent examination of his early 
works, I am convinced, that his ſlow airs are as much ſuperior to 


thoſe of his cotemporaries, as the others in ſpirit and ſcience. 


1722, Aſter two more repreſentations of Floridante, January 


3d and 5th, Cr18Po, a new opera written by Rolli, and ſet to Mu- 
lic by Bononcini, was firſt performed January roth. The fingers 
in this opera were now Seneſino, Boſchi, Baldaſſarri, Mrs. Anaſta- 
ſia Robinſon, and Madalena Salvai. The .airs are ſhort, ſimple, 
and elegant for the time. All that were pririted were ſung by Se- 
neſino, and Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, in contralto. When this 
opera was revived , the next year, the pert which Baldaſſarri had 
Vor. IV. Ii ſung, 
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ſung, was given to Berenſtadt, an evirato of a huge unwieldy figure; 
and Mrs. Robinſon's to Margherita Duraſtanti, whoſe perſon was 
coarſe and maſculine; Mrs. Robinſon being only aſſigned the ſe- 
cond woman's part, which at firſt had been performed by the Sal- 
vai. This opera was performed ten nights, ſucceſſively. Then F/-- 
ridante twice ; and February 22d, GRISEL DA, another new opera, 
ſet by Bononcini, was brought on the ſtage. This drama, which 
was new written by Rolli, upon the plan of an opera of the ſame 
name by Apoſtolo Zeno, performed at Venice 1701, ſeems to have 
been regarded as Bononcini's beſt theatrical production in this 
country; and being in poſſeſſion of a complete ſcore of the Muſic, 
I ſhall peruſe it with attention, and endeavour to give my muſical 
readers an idea of its merit. 

It is manifeſt that Handel's bold and varied ſtyle, rich harmony, 
and ingenious contrivance, had made ſuch an impreſſion on the 

blic, as to render it neceſſary for Bononcini, in ſetting this opera, 
to quit hi ambling nag, and to mount his great horſe, accoutred in all 
his trappings, and endeavour to move with unuſual pomp and ſtate- 
lineſs. In the overture he introduced trumpets and kettle-drums ; 
gave a rapid ſolo part to the firſt violin, and a minuet at the end; 
wiſely waving the uſual fugue, probably from a conſciouſneſs of his 
inability to rival Handel in that ſpecies of compoſition. The firſt 
movement is likewiſe different from moſt others of the time; by 
being caſt in a mould totally unlike that of Lulli. And upon the 
whole, this overture is one of the beſt inſtrumental. compoſitions 
that J have ſeen of this author. 

The melodies, in general, of this opera, are as graceful and ele- 
gant as any of the time, and though there is little ingenuity of de- 
ſign 1 in the accompaniments, or ſcience in the harmony and modu- 
lation, yet there is a clearneſs and facility of ſtyle, which was more 
likely to afford pleaſure to the unlearned and greater part of an au- 
dience, than original and maſterly compoſition, of which they knew 
nothing. In proceſs of time, however, Handel taught us how to 
judge of theſe, and to deſpiſe inartificial compoſition, in which har- 


mony is facrificed to trite and frivolous melodies, conſiſting of 4 
P36. 
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d and unconneRted paſſages of execution, which by frequent uſe 
are become as common and inſi pid as the flat and ſtale jokes of 
Swift 's Polite Converſation. Seneſino's firſt air, Parto, amabile ben 
mio, is not without dignity, and ſeems to have been well ſuited to that 
performer's ſtyle of acting and ſinging. The accompaniment to 
Panto mi ſpiro, is lively and well ſupported. The diviſions in 
the ſongs of execution, appear now, as uſual, at any diſtance of 
time, to be the moſt common and trifling parts of each melody. 

Seneſino's capital air in the ſecond act, ſeems more calculated to 
introduce a ſymphony for French horns, than ſhew the abilities of 
this great ſinger ; the paſſages are in themſelves poor, and enrich- 
ed by no other accompaniment than a violoncello. 

The baſe ſongs in this opera, compoſed for Boſchi, are more in- 
ferior to thoſe of Handel, than the airs of any other kind. A voice 
ſufficiently powerful to bid an orcheſtra defiance, and not ſo melli- 
fluous as to make us regret the diminution of its force by a band 
well diſciplined and well employed, afforded: an opportunity fot 
opening all his ſources of harmony and contrivance, which he ſel- 
dom neglected. None of Mrs. Robinſon's airs are remarkably 
captivating now; and yet, it is ſuppoſed, that by the performance 
of the part of Grijelda, or Patient Griſel, in this opera, the complet- 
ed her conqueſt over the ſtout heart of the Earl of Peterborough. 
Indeed, there ſeems to have been ſome remote ſimilarity in the ſitu- 
ations of that character, and the events of Mrs. Robinſon's own life. 
Griſelda, a country girl of mean birth, elevated for her beauty, to 
a throne ; then degraded, and ſent back to her original obſcurity 
and, for her virtues, afterwards reſtored to royalty, with ſuperior 
ſplendor to that of her firſt exaltation. Mrs. Robinſon, the daugh- 
ter of an artiſt of no great eminence, elevated to a theatrical throne 
for her beauty and talents ; then quitting her high dramatic ſtate, 
and, in appearance, degtading herſelf to the humble character of 
miſtreſs to a nobleman, who afterwards owned her for his wife, and 
inveſted her with all the honoure, privileges, and ſplendor, of a 
peereſs of Great Britain. The beſt air in Griſelda ſeems to be 
Son qual ſace, in which there is dignity, and a marked character of 
accompanimem. 1 | 
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© "This opera had twelve ſucceſſive repreſentations ; ; then Criſpid 
four, Floridante two, and Griſelda again five. After which, Criſ- 
pus, Floridante, Aſtartus, and Griſelda, were acted by turns till 
the end of the ſeaſon, June 16th. | 

The theatre opened again, November 7th, with Mu io FR 
after three performances of which, Attilio's Cyrus was revived and 
exhibited five times ; then Floridante ſeems to have been renovated 
in the favour of the public, being repreſented ſeven times ſucceſſive- 
ly, running almoſt during the whole month of December. After 
this Criſpus was performed, till January T2th, 

1723. When a new opera came out, entitled OTToNE, or 
OTHo, written by Haym, and ſet to Muſic by Handel. This 
opera was compoſed in the ſummer of 17223 as Handel's foul ſcore, 
in his Majeſty's collection, is dated by the author himſelf, 2 Londres, 
Auguſt 10th, 1722. This had eleven ſucceſſive repreſentations, 
continuing to run till February 16th. The overture to this opera 
long remained in favour throughout the nation : the opening is re- 
markably pleaſing, and the fugue on a gay and agreeable ſubject ; 
the fugue firſt intended for this overture, according to Handel's 
original manuſcript ſcore, was afterwards tranſpoſed into A ſharp, 
and uſed in the overture of Julius Cæſar; but the gavot at the 
end, which was the firſt popular final air in any of Handel's over- 
tures, that were as yet compoſed, though now made vulgar by 
frequent uſe as a horn-pipe or country-dance, was the delight of 
all who could play, or hear it played, on every kind of inſtru- 
ments, from the organ to the ſalt- box (5). The ſecond air Giunt 
in porto e la Jperanza, which is extremely Say and pleaſing, has 
been omitted in the printed copy. 

The band of ſingers being reinforced by the arrival of Cuzzoni, 
was now much ſtronger than it had ever been heretofore; conſiſt- 

ing of Seneſino, Berenſtadt, and Boſchi, for men's parts; weld Cuz- 

zoni, Duraſtanti, and Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, for the female. 

The number of ſongs in this opera that became national favour- 
ites, is perhaps greater than in any other that was ever performed 


(3) Though an air is rendered common afforded univerſal pleaſure when new. But 
and vulgar by general uſe, and depreciated few airs of this happy kind are ever produc- 
in the opinion of faſtidious hearers, it is a ed by the greateſt compoſers' * a long 
ture mark of criginal excellence, to have life. 
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in England. The flow air, Fal/a imagine, the firſt which Cuzzoni 
ſung. in this country, fixed her reputation as an expreſſive and pa- 
thetic ſinger ; as Afann del penfier did Handel's, as a compoſer of 
ſuch ſongs. The airs ſung by Seneſino, Ritorna o dolce amor, Dopo Þ 
orrore, Dove ſei (c), Tanti affani, all in different ſtyles, have ſeverally 
ſome peculiar merit of melody, harmony, or contrivance. The airs for 
Duraſtanti, La ſperanza, Penſa ad amare, long after they had done 
their duty at the opera-houſe, were favourites with all the perform- 
ers on the German-flute in the kingdom, which about this time 
ſuperſeded the common-flute, and became the faſhionable gentle- 
man's inſtrument. Del minacciar del vento fd), and No, non te- 
mere, two airs for Boſchi in different ſtyles, are admirable. Han- 
del is as ſuperior to other compoſers in his baſe ſongs as choruſes. 
An excellent ſymphony played in the firſt act, was afterwards printed 
as part of one of his hautbois concertos. The accompanied recitative 
for Cuzzoni, O grati orrori, with the ſubſequent air, S' i dir po- 
teſſi, had a great effect in the performance, as I have often been aſ- 
ſured by perſons who heard the opera performed. The duet, Vi- 
ent o figlio, in the ſtyle of Steffani, is a fine compoſition; and the 
light and gay duet, Teneri affetti, was long a favourite with flute 
players. Indeed, there is ſcarce a ſong in the opera, that did not 
become a general favourite, either vocally or inſtrumentally. And 
the paſſages in this and the other operas which Handel compoſed 
about this time, became the muſical language of the nation, and in 
a manner, proverbial, like the Sn mots of a man of wit in ſociety. 
So that long after this period all the muſicians. in the kingdom, 
whenever they attempted to compoſe what they called Muſic of 
their own, ſeem to have had no other ſtock of ideas, than theſe 


paſlages (e). 


This, though a humiliating confeſſion, is a dilgrace not peculiar | 


to England. The French who, during the laſt century, had a 
taſte to form, "were wholly indebted to Lulli, a foreigner, for all 


(c) Different from the air in Rodelinda. (e) Otho was revived and the book of the 
(4) There is a tenor part to this ſong words reprinted in 1726. It ſuſtained ele- 
in Handel's original manuſcript, which is ven uninterrupted repreſentations, and dur- 
omitted in the printed copy. * ing the ſame year nine more, with additions. 


their 
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their muſical ideas, at leaſt in the theatre. And the Germans, who 
have always had men of great abilities of their own country in the 
compoſition and performance of inſtrumental Muſic, were not leſs 
obliged to the language, melody, and taſte of Italy, for their vo- 
cal dramatic Muſic, than the Engliſh. 

February 19th, after the firſt run of Orho was over, Ca ius 
MaRrcius CoRIoLANUs, written likewiſe by Haym, and (ſet by 
ATTIL10 AR1osT1, was brought on the ſtage, and had ten ſuc- 
ceſſive repreſentations,, The ſingers were the ſame, with the ad- 
dition of Mr. Gordon, as in Otho; which opera was again per- 
formed, March 26th, for the benefit of Cuzzoni. 

March 3oth, ERMINIA, a new opera ſet by Bononcini, was firſt 
perſormed, and was repeated April 2d, 6th, 16th, 20th, 27th, zoth, 
and May the 4th, when it gave way to two repreſentations of Co- 
riolanus. 

About this time, the following advertiſement appeared frequent- 
ly in the papers: There remaining very few of the ſubſcribers 
who have neglected to pay the calls of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
fie, purſuant to the late advertiſement in ſeveral Courants and the 
Gazette of the 23d of March laſt ; and the court of directors ſup- 
poſing that ſuch neglect may have proceeded from the reſpective 
perſons either being out of town, or not appriſed of the ſaid adver- 
tiſement, have therefore thought fit to prolong the time till Mon- 
day, the 8th inſt, (April) ; and after ſuch time, the tickets of thoſe 
that have not paid their calls will be abſolutely refuſed, other ſub- 
ſcribers taken in their room, and proper meaſures taken to oblige 
them to pay what is due.” 

After this, the opera of FL Avius, written by Mayen, and ſet by 
Handel, was firſt performed May 1 4th. 

The poet in his dedication of this drama to the directors of the 
Royal Academy of Muſic, fays that operas in England had origt- 
Hated from the foundation of the theatre in the Hay-market, 1705, 

and that he himſelf had had ſome ſhare in laying the firſt ſtone : 
meaning the aſſiſtance he had afforded to Clayton and others, in 
nurſing this amuſement while in its infancy, That it had been 


ever 
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ever ſince advancing to perfection in the flow manner by which all 
excellence is acquired, till it was ſo nobly patroniſed and ſupported 

by the united. generoſity and diligence of ſuch a great number of 

the firſt perſonages in the kingdom, that they had now qualified 

this elegant and innocent amuſement in their own tountry, to diſ- 1 
pute the palm with Italy itſelf. 

The ſingers in this opera, though not mentioned in the drama- 
tis perſonæ, appear, from the printed copy of the Muſic publiſhed. 
by Handel himſelf, to have been Seneſino, Berenſtadt, Boſchi, Mr. 
Gordon, Cuzzoni, Duraſtanti, and Mrs. Robinſon. 

The overture, though it has no third movement, is admirable. 
The opening is at once ſolemn. and pleaſing, and the fugue upon 
two new ſubjects, is treated in a manner totally different from all | | 
his other excellent productions of that kind //. Though this 4 
opera is leſs renowned: than many other of Handel's dramatic com- 1 
poſitions ; and though few-of the ſongs were in ſuch high favour 
in the theatre, or ſo long and: univerſally uſed off the ſtage, af- 
ter its run was over, as thoſe of Otho, yet there are innumerable. 
fine and maſterly ſtrokes in it, that would have ſet up an inferior 
compoſer, who had his reputation to make. The alla breve air for 
Boſchi, in the ſecond act, S eg/i ti chiede affetto, which is. fugato,. 
and in the church ſtyle, is extremely artificial.and maſterly ; in the. 
ſecond part, the ſubject of imitation is inverted with great {kill in 
the accompaniments.. In an air for Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, in 
the ſame act, Con un vezz0o, there is an imitation carried on between 
the voice part and firſt violin, of which Dr. Boyce, one of the. moſt. 
honeſt of our compoſers, afterwards availed himſelf in a favourite 
movement of his ſonatas. The opera had then fo long been laid 
aſide, that to draw from it incurred no danger of detection (g). 
Seneſino's air, Amor, nel mio penar, in B flat minor, is extremely , 
pathetic.; and the ſubject of the duet, Deb perdona, is ſtill new and 


Y Te reply to the firſt ſubject being firſt idea and ſource of almoſt every move - 
conſtantly made in the octave below, in- ment and paſſage of our own compoſers 
ſtead of the fourth or fifth. | produQions, that were moſt in favour. with 

In the examination of old operas, the public. 
particularly thoſe of Handel, we fee the. att 
WE graceful, 


* 
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graceful, though the diviſions, as uſual in old Muſic, have been 


long ſince worn out. 
This opera, with two performances of Otho, ran to the end of 


the ſeaſon, which cloſed, June 15th, with the eighth repreſenta- 


tion of Flavius. 

In November following, the theatre opened again, with FAR- 
NACE, an opera ſet by Bononcini, which was firſt performed on 
the 27th ; and which, after the fourth repreſentation, was laid aſide 
for Ortho, which had now another run of fix nights (5). 

1724. After three repreſentations of Farnace, VESPASIANO, 
a new opera, written by Nicolo Haym, and ſet to Muſic by Atti- 
lio Arioſti, was firſt performed, January 14th, and continued in 

run till February 2oth. | 

The opera of Veſpaſian, written by Nicolo Haym, ad ſet by 
Attilio Arioſti, was firſt performed January 14th, and had a run of 
nine nights ſucceſſively. As the Muſic of this drama was pub- 
liſhed by the compoſer himſelf, we may ſuppoſe the. ſcore to be 
complete and correct. I ſhall therefore review it, as a fair ſpeci- 
men of the abilities of one of the renowned triumvirate, who at 
this time divided the nation into muſical factions. 

This maſter, who was a native of Bologna and intended for the 
prieſthood, had in early youth ſuch a paſſion for Muſic that, de- 
feating all the intentions of his family, he devoted his whole time 
to the ſtudy of it, and, in ſpite of all remonſtrances, determined to 
make it his profeſſion. He was known in Germany much earlier 
than in England: as Walther tells us, that he compoſed La Fe/a 
d' Imeneo, & Alis, at Brandenburg, in 1700, where he was appoint- 


ed Maeſtro di Capella to the Electrice. But before he quitted Ita- 


ly we find his name enrolled among the opera compoſers at Bo- 
logna and Venice: in the firſt city he ſet an act of Apoſtolo Ze- 
no's Daphne, in 1696 ; and in the ſecond, the opera of Erifile (7). 


) The new lyric productions of this oſti, Serwita Bologneſe; adi it is believed 


veat, 1723, amounted to fix ;- one by Atti- 


12 two by Bononcini, and three by Han- 
de 

(i) Le Gloria della Poefia & della Mu- 
Aca. Here he is called Padre Attilio Ari- 


that he had been regularly initiated as a 
Dominican friar, but that by a diſpenſa: 
tion from the pope he had been exempted 
from the rule of his order, and permitted 
to exerciſe a ſecular profeſſion, 12 

n 
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In 1706, he compoſed Nebuchadonaſar, an oratorio, for Venice; 
and the ſame year the opera called La pu glorioſa Fatica d Ercole, 
for his native city Bologna. In 1708, we find him again at Vien- 
na, when he ſet to Muſic the opera of Amor tra Nemici. His firſt 
arrival in England was in the year 1716, where it appears, by the 
London Courant, that at the ſixth repreſentation of Handel's Ama- 
digi, July 12th, he performed a new ſymphony on the viol d amour, 
an inſtrument unknown in this country till that time. We hear 
no more of him till the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Academy of 
Muſic ia 1721, when he .compoſed the opera of Ciro or Odi ed 
Amore; the firſt act of Muzio Scevola; and afterwards two other 
operas already mentioned. 
The opera of Veſpaſian, of this year, has conſiderable merit. 
The overture, in the ſtyle of the times, is a good compoſitlon; the 


opening is ſpirited, the fugue well-worked, and thare i is a gay and 


pleaſing gavot, en rondeau, at the end. Attilio ſeems to have been 


a perfect good harmoniſt, who had treaſured up much good Muſic 


in his head, but had little invention. I can ſometimes trace Co- 
relli in his works, who we are certain did not ſteal from him; but 
as for his immediate cotemporaties, there appear, on a general read- 
ing, ſo many claimants for the favourite paſſages of the day, that 
it is difficult to aſſign them to the right owners. In Yeſpafian, 
Seneſino has a natural ſimple air in minuet time, page 17, and Mrs. 
Robinſon: one that is pathetic, page 18, of the printed copy, both 
of which were likely to captivate an audience. Page 24, there is 
an adagio Which a good finger might render modern and elegant at 
any period of time. But the moſt ſpirited air in the opera is Sor - 
ga pur, page 32 and page 35, 19.71 laſcia, ſung by Mrs. Robin- 
ton, is pathetic and pleaſing. His diviſions were blown upon ere 
he uſgd, them 5 but divikodds" being the faſhionable ws of 
an air, are as general as thoſe of a garment. 

Handel, | Bonoricin), and Attilio, all give the. ſame. Aivifons in 
m5 of execution, as they did in rapid accompaniments to other 
ſongs. As Seneſino's ar d abilita, in Vaſbalauo, ſeems to. include 
all the roulemens, or rapid paſſages he was able to execute, I ſhall, 
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on the next plates, infert it, as an an exhibition of all the furbe. 
| - lows, flounces, and vocal fopperies of the times. 
The opera of Veſpaſian was ſucceeded by Handel's Jurius 
Cs AR (C). The overture and airs of this muſical drama were 
neatly engraved in an octavo ſize ſoon after it was performed, and 
publiſhed by Handel himſelf, under a patent obtained in June 1720, 
for the ſole printing? and publiſhing his works for the term of four- 
| teen years. The patent was ſigned by Mr. Secretary Craggs, the 
friend of Pope, whoſe epitaph upon him is well Knöwn. 
Handel's manuſcript ſcore of Julius Cœſar, in his Majeſty's poſ- 
ſeſſion, is complete in every reſpect but the recitatives, of which 
though the words are all tranſcribed by the compoſer himſelf ready 
for their muſical cloathing, yet the notes were never ſet to them 
in this copy of the opera. pedo Bob 
The firſt movement of the overture, LEY the ral, have as much 
fire and animation in them as he ever manifeſted on ſuch occaſions; 
but the minuet was never much in favour with-the public; perhaps 
from the too great number of repetitions of the Tame pafſige, in the 
printed copy ; but in the manuſcript ſcore it appears that this mi- 
nuet was merely the accompaniment to a very pleaſing chorus, V. 
va, viva il noſtro Alcide, with which the firſt ſcene opens. The 
ſubſequent air, Pre/iz omar, is totally different from that which is 
printed, and I think more original and more excellent; and inſtead 
of the printed air, Priva ſon d ogni conforto, is a pathetic and 
charming duet alla Siciliana. But upon a further compariſon-of the 
ſcore with the old printed copy, it appears that the airs are all diſ- 
located from their original ſituation, and that this is a ſecond ſcore 
made by Handel on the revival of the opera in 1725, when ſeveral 
new ſingers firſt appeared in it. The original ſet were Seneſino, 
Berenſtadt, and Boſchi; with Cuzzoni, Duraſtanti, and Mrs. Ro- 
binſon. In the ſecond ſet, inſtead of Berenſtadt, Duraſtanti, and 


„) This drama was written by Nicolo produced by the voice of the celebrated 
Haym, and dedicated to the Princeſs of 2 Ploces the father of good taſte, then ii 
Wales afterwards Queen Caroline, in the ſervice of herilluitrious fire; at the 
which he te'ls her royal highneſs t at the court of Anſpach. 

firſt mul.cal n ſhe heard were thoſe ts Wha tak. ae 
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Mrs. Nöbinton, I find, by the printed copy of the words, that 
Pacini, Boroſini, and the Dotti were employed. This accounts for 
the recitatives not having been filled up by Handel in the new 
copy, as they were Peer tranſcribed by his copy from tho firſt 
foal coſe 
In the ſecond part of the ait, Sveg liatevi nel core, firſt eom- 
poled for the Duraſtanti, Handel ſeems again to haye felt the pe- 
culiar power of octaves in the treble parts of the accompaniments, 
and has made an admirable uſe of them. The words Ne tus ſens, 
which are finely ſet in the printed copy, he has new {et in this ma- 
nuſcript to a ſtill more pathetic air. The air /” adoro pupille, in the 
ſecond act, was prefaced by a long ſymphony for the viol da Gam- 
ba, which is omitted in the printed copy. And the air Venere 
bella, new ſet; but, I think, to a leſs pleaſing melody than the for- 
mer. The fine compolition ſet to Se preta, is in the manuſcript 
ſcore preceded by a turbulent ſymphony, through which a chorus 
of conſpirators is heard at a diſtance ; and likewiſe an accompanied 
recitative not printed. There is alſo in the third act, a very ſpi- 
rited martial ſymphony in the manuſcript ſcore, that was played 
during the conflict, bet ween the troops of Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 
The air Troppo crudele fiete, which is added in the manuſcript ſcore 
to the part of Cleopatra, for Cuzzoni, is one of the fineſt of all 
Handel's admirable Sicilianas. There is likewiſe a moſt magniſi- 
cent ſymphony in ten parts, as an introduction to the laſt ſcene, 
Wich has not been printed with the reſt of the opera. There are 
perhaps fewer capital and captivating airs in this opera than in its 
predeceſſor Ortho; but there are three accompanied recitatives ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any that I have ſeen in his other operas, or in any 
operas by cotemporary compoſers ; theſe are the celebrated Ane 
del gran Pompeo, and Dall ondsſo periglio, which are printed, and 
in which Seneſino gained ſo E reputation as an actor, as well 
as linger ; and one that is equally beautiful and pathetic, for Cuz- 
zoni, in the laſt act, REG Voi, 255 mie Ee ance, which 1s 
not Printed. 15251 5 
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The airs, Priva fin; Ya tacito, richly accompanied with remark- 
ably fine ſolo parts for a French horn; L mpio Sleale, a bold 
and theatrical baſe ſong of great ſpirit and effect; Tu ſei il cor, ve- 
ry original, and unlike all other baſe ſongs; Al lamps dell” armi, * 
full of fire and genius, though the diviſions are now antiquated ; 
Piangerò la forte mia, which is truly pathetic, and in a ſtyle in 
which Handel was almoſt always ſure of ſucceſs ; the ſecond part. 
of this air reminds us of the baſe to a movement in Corelli's 
eleventh ſolo ; the air, Da tempeſte, for Cuzzoni, till the arrival 
of Fauſtina, admired as a very extraordinary bravura; Non ha di 
che temere, ſung by Mrs. Robinſon, which is pleaſing and ſingular ;. 
there is however a triple lia in it, page 108, which for the ſake 
of the baſe is more excuſable than moſt repetitions of this kind. 
Theſe are the principal airs of Julius Ceſar, an opera abounding 
with beauties of. various kinds, but in which both the compoſer 
and performers ſeem to have acquired even more reputation from 
the recitatives. than the airs (/). 

This opera ſuſtained thirteen ſucceſſive repreſentations, from. 
February 2oth to April the 11th, and was afterwards frequently. 
revived. x 

April 16th, Coriolanus was performed for a benefit, after which. 
on the 18th, CALPHURNIA, an opera written by Grazio Braccioli 
for Venice, 1713, and now ſomewhat altered by Haym, and ſet by 
Bononcini for the Royal Academy of Muſic, was firſt. performed. 
It had an uninterrupted run of nine nights, from April 18th to 
May 16th; after which Aqu1L10, a new paſticcio, had five repre- 
ſentations, which with two more of Calphurnia, terminated the ſea- 
ſon, June 13th, when Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon quitted the theatre. 

The arrival of Cuzzoni in England ſeems to have diminiſhed. 
the importance of this moſt amiable perſon on the ſtage, as well as- 
that of the Duraſtanti; anterior to that period, they ſeem alter- 
nately to have performed the principal female parts; but now they. 


(7) The mall engraved ſcore of the ſongs. been hitherto publiſhed, There is a folio» 
in this opera, is the moſt full and complete pira ed edition of the ſongs of ]ulius Cæſar, 


Were. 


al any copy of Handel's operas which had in two books, but more incomplete. 
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were degraded to ſecond and third parts. Whether this diminu- 
tion of theatrical honour accelerated Mrs. Robinſon's retreat from 
the ſtage, and her enjoyment of honours of a more ſolid kind ; or 
whether ſhe quitted the ſtage in conſe juence of an affront ſhe had. 
received from Senefino, and for which: he underwent a ſevere 
chaſtiſement, is now not eaſy to determine (m7). | 

October 31ſt, the lyric theatre was again opened, with a new 
drama called TAMERLANE, written. by Nicola Haym, and ſet by 
Handel. The book of the words is dedicated by the author to the 
Duke of Rutland, not only as one of the directors of the Royal 
Academy of Muſic, and a liberal patron of ſcience, but as a noble- 
man who, by ſtudy and application, had rendered himſelf a moſt 
intelligent judge both of the theory and. practice of the art of 
Muſic (2). 

The original. performers in this opera were Seneſino, Paccini, 
Boſchi, and Boroſini; with the Cuzzoni and Anna Dotti. The 
overture is well. known, and retains its favour among the moſt 
ſtriking and agreeable of Handel's inſtrumental productions (9). I 
have never ſeen a complete ſcore of this opera; all I am able to 
ſpe k to being a few of. the favourite ſongs, that were ſurreptitiouſly 
publithed, in deſpight of Handel's patent. 

After the performance or peruſal of an opera by Bononcini or 
Attilio, the preceding to one of Handel's, is going from Arabia 
Petrea to Arabia Felix ; from barren rocks to ſpontaneous fertility. 
Many ot Handel's operas offer perhaps more ſpecimens of his fire 
and learning, but none more pleaſing melodies and agreeable effects. 
The air ſung by. Seneſino, Se non mi rende, is extremely gay and 


| () Mr. Walpole ſays, that he well re- 


nelli hicher from Italy, when he returned 
members th's quarrel, at the time, to have 


from his tour through that country; and! 


been an animated topic of c: nverſaiion, 
It was { id that Mrs, Robinſon had been 
offended by Senelino at a public rehearſal 
of a opera, or which Lord Peterborough 


publicly and violently caned him behind 


the ſcenes. 

(=) It is well known that the fi ſt Duke 
of Rutland was an excellent performer on 
the. violin; that his grace brought Carbo- 


that the ſolos which this muſician dedica- 
ar him, were compoſed cxpreſsly for his 
u Cs. 
(o) See Commemoration of Handel, p. 
97+. where the two firſt movements of this 
overture have been | deſcribed; but the 
minuet, which was judicioufly omitted in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, is among the belt fi- 
nal movements of Handel's overtures. 
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ingenious. The imitations and dialogue between the voice- part 
and accompaniments is ſupported with great art and felicity, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of labour. The ſlow part of the next air, 
for Cuzzoni, Falle ſei, is in a very captivating ſtyle of cantabile. 
And the paſtoral ſung by the Dotti, Par che mi naſea, is a beauti- 
ful melody and beautifully accompanied. Cuzzoni's next ſong, 
Non e piu tempo, is gay and pleaſing. In the next, Deb laſtiati 
mi, the compoſer, in compliance with the taſte of the times, ad- 
heres perhaps ſomewhat too cloſely to the text, almoſt every two 
bars being in nearly the ſame metre. It it, however, original and 
totally difterent from all the other ſongs in the opera ; and the laſt 
air in this collection, Bella aſteria, ſeems to be one in which Se- 
neſino, according to the idea with which tradition has furniſhed us 
of his powers, muſt have greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf p. 

This ra ran all the month of November, and after nine ſuc- 
ceſſive 5 was ſucceeded by ARTASERSE, a drama 
written by Apoſtolo Zeno, and ſet by Attilio, which had likewiſe 
nine repreſentations, continuing to run from December 1ſt to the 
29th (7). | 

1725. January 2d, Julius Ceſar was revived and performed 
eleven times, with little interruption ; after which RopeLinpa 
QUEEN oF LOMBARDY, an opera written by Haym and ſet by 
Handel, was firſt performed February 1 3th, and continued in run 
thirteen nights. The fingers were the ſame as in Tamerlane. 


(p) November 17th, during the run of 
Tamer/anr, the following three adrertiſe- 
ments were inſerted in the Daily Courant, 
No. 7204. Firſt, for a general court on 
Wedneſday, December 2d, to chuſe a new 
deputy-governor an directors. Second, 
that no me ber of the corporation would 
be allowed to vote in chuſing him, whoghad 
not paid the ſever-l calls made by the Roy- 
al Academy, at the time of ſuch election. 
Third, for a further call of Z.5 per cent. 
which was the twelfth, ou or before the 12th 
of December, | | 

(qg) It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that 


Nicola Haym, who, in the ſeeming charac- - 


ter of author, dedicates this drama to the 
Duke of Richmond, never mentions the 
name of Zeno, either in the title or dedica- 


”, 


opera, li 20 di Genaro 1725» 


tion, though it is preciſely the ſame in the 
London edition, as in the Venetian, for 
which it was written 1708 ; except that 
the two inferior characters of Berenice and 
Lido, for want of performers. were omitted 
on the Engliſh ſtage. The fingers in this. 
opera were the ſame as thoſe of the preced- 
ing year. The favourite ſongs of Caphur- 
nia, Aquilius, and Artaxerxes. were printed, 
and are now before me; but they furniſh 
no new proofs of the abilities of the maſ- 
ters who compoſed them. | 
(r) Handel himſelf has recorded the day 


and year when he had finiſhed the compo- 


fition of this drama; having written on the 


-laſt page with his own hand, in the foul 


ſcore of his Majeſty's collection Fine dell“ 
The 
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The overture to this opera is ſo ſpirited and different from the 
author's former introductions of this k ind, that it long remained in 
favour; this favour, however, was conſiderably lengthened by the 
natural and pleaſing minuet at the end, which required no great 
ſcience or ſentiment to write, perform, or hear. But this cannot 
be ſaid of the air with which the opera begins, Ho perduto il caro 
ſpoſo, which is of that kind of elegant pathetic which no change 
in muſical taſte can injure. Cuzzoni gained great reputation by 
the tender and plaintive manner in which ſhe executed this 
ſong (6). The ſecond air, L empio rigor, which is gay and airy, 
was likewiſe ſung by Cuzzoni. The third air, which was ſung by 
Boroſini, is well written, and has in it two or three very maſterly 
and pleaſing paſſages. The next air, ſung by A. Dotti, the ſecond 
woman, is ſufficiently lively in itfelf to attract attention from the 
ſinger to the compolition. The fifth air, for Boſchi, Di cupido 
impiego, has Handel's uſual fire in writing for this celebrated per- 
former of baſe ſongs. After this there is a ſolemn and beautiful 
ſymphony to introduce a fine accompanied recitative, Pompe vane 
di morte, which Seneſino pronounced, according to tradition, with 
uncommon energy and expreſſion, previous to a beautiiul and al- 
ways favourite air, Dove ſei amata bene (t). The whole ſeventh 
ſcene, beginning Ombre, piante, urne funeſte, where Rodelinda ap- 


(s) There is but one har in this air 
whicha great finger need modernize to re- 
move every appeara ce of age: it inſtead of 
F natural, in the follou ing paſſage, it were 
made, ſharp, it mi ht paſs for a compoſition 
of Handel's grandſon. | 
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The great favour of Cuzzoni receiv- 


little addition from, her perſonal 


charms ; as Mr, Walpole, who perfectly 


remembers her in the character of Rodelin- 
da, ſays fie was ſhort and ſquat, with a 


doughy croſs face, but fine complexion ; 


was not a good actreſs ; dreſſed ill; and 
was filly and fantaſtical. And yer on her 
appearing” in this 8 in a brows /ilk 
gown, trimmed with filver, with the vulgari- 
ty and indecorum of which all the old la- 
es were much ſcandalifed, the young a- 
dop ed it as a faſhion, ſo univerſally, that 
A a national uniform for youth and. 
auty. 

(% The favour of this air extended in- 
to the country, where it was heard with in- 
dulgence at a concert fifteen years after its 
performance; when, without knowing bow: 
to conſtrue, or even pronounce the words, 


I had been taught to ling it by the organiſt 


of Cheſter, at fourteen years old, 
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pears with her infant ſon at the tomb of her ſuppoſed deceaſed 
huſband, is in a grand theatrical ſtyle of pathetic. © She has an 
air of rage and paſſion in the next ſcene, Morrai N, which is like- 
wiſe very dramatic. In the ſubſequent air, Se per te, ſung by Bo- 
roſini, the ſtyle is totally different from all the reſt, and there is a 
peculiar felicity in the manner of ſetting the interrogative, perche ? 
which muſt have had a good effect on the ſtage. Though the di- 
viſions in ſongs of the ſame age, particularly for the ſame finger, 
generally ſeem to be caſt in the ſame mould, yet thoſe of the air, 
Sono i colpi della forte, compoſed for Paccini in the firſt act, do not 
come under this deſcription, as they were not only new in 1725, 
but are ſo ſtill. The laſt air of the act is maſterly, and full of ideas 
which correſpond with the words, though ſome of the paſſages have 
ſince been in too frequent uſe to be now either new or elegant. 
The firſt air of the ſecond act, though written for an under ſing- 
er, has ſpirit ſufficient to excite attention. Rodelinda's firſt air, 
Spietati; io vi giurai, in this act, is not in Handel's ſcore, though 
he mentions it after the recitative with which it was introduced; 
but inſtead of it, is a very pleaſing and favourite air, Ben ſþeſfſo in 
vago prato, which was long after parodied, or rather burleſqued, 
by Harry Carey, to the words, O my pretty Puncbinellb. But 
even to this balderdaſh, it is the prettieſt air to which Engliſh words 
had ever been applied, and will always give pleaſure as a melody of 
a gay and lively caſt. After this, Boroſini had an air that is ex- 
tremely gay, graceful, and pleaſing : Prigianiera bo Þ alma, in which 
the accompaniment for the violins is very difficult, The 'next 
is a baſe ſong, for Boſchi, of a very original and admirable caſt. 
Then Pacini has an air, Fra tempeſte, which, though inferior to 
the reſt, was at the time a good ſong, for a ſecond or third finger 
as Con rauco mormorio, which follows it, is for a firſt, This air 
for Seneſino, is in Handel's beſt Sicilian ſtyle, with a fine baſſoon- 
part, echoing the firſt 4 4 and voice throughout. After this 
comes, Scacciata dal ſuo nido, the ſame air tranſpoſed into C minor, 
as occurred before in F ſharp to the words Ben ſpeſſo in vago prato, 


but, with the ſymphony and accompaniment, much altered. The, 
| next 


7 
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next air is a very pleaſing Siciliana for Cuzzoni : Ritorna o caro. 

This was followed by an air of great ſpirit and ingenuity of ac- 
companĩment, for Boroſini, not ſo low as uſual for a baſe ſinger, 

but in the true ſtyle of airs for that pitch of voice: Tuo drudo, e X 
mo rival. The fecond act was terminated by a duet: Jr abbrac- 

cio, which may be ranked among Handel's fineſt compoſitions (2). 

The firſt air in the third act: Un zefirs ſpiro, though written for 

Pacini, a ſubaltern ſinger, is very graceful and pleaſing, and very 

richly and gayly accompanied by a flute, a violin, tenor, violoncello, 

baſſoon, and baſe. After this, the Dotti has a gay and chearful 

air: Quamto pitt fiera, in which there are many new and pleaſing 
paſſages. Boroſini has likewiſe an air of ſpirit : Fra /oſþetti, in 

which the ſymphony and accompaniment abound in elegant and 
lively traits of melody. But Handel ſeems to have reſerved the 

chief part of his force for the third ſcene, in which Seneſino, the 

hero of the drama, in a dungeon, has one of the fineſt pathetic 

airs that can be found in all his works: Chi di voi. This air is 
rendered affecting by new and curious modulation, as well as 

by the general caſt of the melody. It is followed by a fine ſoli- 

loquy for the ſame actor, in an accompanied recitative, 4 tempo, 

or meaſured, which if not the firſt, was at leaſt a ry early attempt 

at ſuch a dramatic effect. Cuzzoni after this had an air in the 

higheſt ſtyle of pathetic: Se il mio duol, of which the melody, harmo- 

ny, and accompaniment-by a flute, violin, tenor, baſſoon, and baſe, 

are in Handel's beſt ſtyle of cantabile. This air can never be old- 
faſhioned, as long as a good ſinger and orcheſtra can be found. Se- | 
neſino's next air is light and agreeable, Verrete a conſolarmi. Theſe - 
words are not in the printed book, but inſtead of them the follow- | 


| _ («) The original ſcore of Rodelinda in tenor, and Dal mio brando, for a counter- 
his Majeſty's poſſeſſion, has been much de- tenor, of which the words are not to be found 9 q 
ranged by the compoſer, who, on the re- in the 8 book of this drama. Theſe 
vival of this opera at different times, chang- are both airs of ſpirit, and ſull of Handel's fl 
| ed ſome of the airs, and removed others uſual fire. The admirable duet: Je i ab- 
from their original ſtation. The duet has SGraccio, was performed in the Pantheon at # 
been taken out, probably for inſertion in the Commemoration of Handel, in the ac- g 
ſome other drama; and Inflead of it there count of which, p, 66, ſome of its beauties 
are two airs: S' armi @ miei danni, for a are ſpecified. 
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ing: Se fiera belva, to which I find no Mukie in the original ſcore. 
Borofini has after this an animated and paſſionate recitative, follow- 
ed by a paſtoral air of the moſt elegantly fimple kind: Paftorello 
di povero armento. A very pleaſing and lively air for Cuzzoni : 
Mio caro, caro bene, with a light and chearful chorus, terminate 
the opera; which contains ſuch a number of capital and pleaſing 
airs, as entitles it to one of the firſt places among Handel's drama- 
tic productions. 1 Or. . eig 
April 5th, DARIo, a new opera, ſet by Attilio Arioſti, was firſt 
performed, and had nine repreſentations. The author of the poem 
is not mentioned. It was originally written in 1716, for the thea- 
tre of St. Angelo, at Venice, and fer by the muſical eccleſiaſtic, 
Don Antonio Vivaldi. This opera was followed, May 1 1th, by 
ELPIDIA, a drama written by Apoſtolo Zeno, of which the 
Muſic is faid, in the printed book of the words, to have been ** com- 
poſed by Leonardo Vinci, excepting ſome airs.” The fingers were 
Seneſino, Pacini, Boſchi, Boroſini, Cuzzoni, and the Soroſini. As 


the Muſic of this opera was never printed, nothing can be faid of 


its merit. The compoſer was young, and but little known in Ita- 
ly at this time; and if the compoſition was in the free and elegant 
ſtyle of his later eperas, which rendered him ſo famous, we ſeem to 
have been ignorant of its worth ; the fongs were but little noticed, 


and ſoon forgotten. It was, however, performed eleven times. 
It is by flow degrees that the ſuperior genius of a young artiſt 


makes its way into the world; mankind in general judge not from 
feeling; they wait to be told what is excellent, by the voice of 
fame. | 3 1 21 BAND Box” 
The opera-houſe was ſhut this ſeaſon, May 19th. In autumn, 
Elpidia was again performed five times, from November zoth to 
December 14th, after which Rodelinda was revived, and had four 
repreſentations (x). R e 


| 1726. 

(x) The newſpaper records of 1725 in- ſeribers, being the 13th. December 1ſt, a 
form us, that January 14th a general court general court was likewiſe convened for the 
of the Royal Academy of Mulic was ſum- purpoſe of electing a deputy-governor and 
moned for the 2cth, and February 2d, there directors for the enſuing year; in which 
was a call of C. 5 per cent, on all the ſub-. advertiſement, the ſubſcribers were 8 
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1726. After four repreſentations of Rode/inda, the firſt new 
opera for the beginning of this year was EL Is A, January 15th, a 

ſticcio, which after ſix repreſentations was conſigned to oblivion, 
February 8th, Orho was revived, and had a run of nine nights. 
February 28th, the court of directors ordered a call of C. 5 per 
cent. being the fifteenth, © to be made payable on all the ſubſcri- 
bers, on or before the 4th of March. After which Scipio, a new 
opera, ſet by Handel, was performed by the ſame ſingers as the pre- 
ceding drama, except Boroſini and the Dotti, who ſeem to have 
been ſuperſeded by Antinori and the Coſtantini. Baldi, a con- 
tralto, alſo appears in this opera for the firſt time. The words 
ſeem to have been altered from an opera of the fame name, writ- 
ten by Apoſtolo Zeno. The compoſition of the Mufic was not 
finiſhed, according to Handel's own record in the ſcore, till March 
2d (y). So that it muſt have been brought on the ſtage with great 
rapidity, as-its firſt performance, according to the newſpapers, the 
moſt indiſputable authority i in ſuch matters, was on the 12th of 
the ſame month. 

The overture is ſpirited and pleaſing i in a different ſtyle from all 
his former prefatory compoſitions. The fugue, in triple time, is 
upon two pleaſing and marked ſubjects, and the laſt movement, a 
minuet, of an agreeable and uncommon caſt, The march which 
was played on the drawing up of the curtain, for Scipio's triumph, 
was a general favourite, and adopted by his Majeſty's life-guards, 
and conſtantly.played on the parade for near forty years ; and, ſoon 
after its firſt performance, 'it was likewiſe introduced by Gay in 
his opera of Polly, to the words, Brave boys prepare. The two 


firſt airs in this opera, for Baldi, are not very ſtriking ; but the 


third: Un caro amante, for Cuzzoni, is a very pleaſing paſtoral. 
Seneſino's firſt air, Lamentandomi corro @ volo, is likewiſe agreeable, 
though: caſt in no uncommon mould. The Coſtantini's firſt air: 


ed of an order ſed in May 1924, ** that was advertiſed a fourteenth call of . 5 per 
no member of t ration ſhould have cent. on all the ſubſcribers, payable on or 
a vote in the chokes « of a deputy-governor, 4 the 22d inſt. 
or directors, who has not paid the ſeveral bh" opera. G. F. H. March 2. 
calls made by the Royal Academy at the 1788. in Nis is Majeſty's Colledion. 
time 4 of 2 election. December $th, 

Ll2 Libera 
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Libera chi non o, diſcovers her voice to have been a contralto, but 


manifeſts no abilities in the finger. Antinori's firſt ſong does not 


require great abilities in the expreſſion or excution, though the 
compoſition 1s lively and agreeable, Cuzzoni's ſecond air in this 
act: Dolci auretti, with only a violoncello accompaniment, is pleaſ- 
ing and pathetic, and in her beſt ſtyle of ſinging (=). And Sene- 
ſino's ſecond ſong : Dimmi, cara, was long in favour throughout 
the nation. The melody is natural, elegant, and pleaſing ; and be- 
ing without any other accompaniment than a violin all' ottava with 


the voice-part, and a violoncello, could be ſang by every one poſ- 


ſeſſed of an ear and a voice. Vanne, Parti, a third ſong, for Cuz- 


zoni, is ſpirited and agreeable ; and the air, Figlia di reo timor, for 


Seneſino, which terminates the act, has merit of a different kind : 


it is plaintive, pleaſing, and natural; but there ſeems to be leſs of 
Handel's accuſtomed fire, ovignalicy, and contrivance in the airs of 


this act, than in any of thoſe that preceded this period. 

There is an admirable air in Handel's manuſcript ſcore : So gli al- 
tri debellar, of which the words are not to be found in the printed 
book, where the firſt air, is Braccis 52 valoroſo, a moſt admirable 


| baſe ſong, that was ſung by Boſchi. The ſecond air: Tutta raccolta 


ancor, ſung by Cuzzoni, is a delicious morſel ! Senefino's firſt air 
in this act, Parto, fuggo, which paints the rage of a jealous lover 
on the point of quitting his miſtreſs for ever, is extremely charac- 
teriſtic and theatrical; and though there is no other accompani- 
ment than that of a fingle violin, the agitation and paſſion of 'the 


| finger is admirably expreſſed and ſupported throughout. Nor 
has Cuzzoni's next air, Come onda incalza altr' onda, leſs merit, of 


a very different kind: it is all tenderneſs and expreſſion, and writ- 
ten in Handel's never- failing Sicilian ſtyle, of which this air may 
be placed at the head, for the beauty of the melody and richneſs of 
the accompaniment. The next two airs, for inferior characters, 
are leſs happy, yet not without muſical merit, though leſs impaſſion- 
ed and dramatic. But the ſubſequent air: Cedo a Roma, of two cha- 
racters, is full of dignity and paſſion, and calculated to diſplay the 


(z) That! is, in the ſtyle of falla i imagine, | , 
S abilities 


4 re. 
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abilities of # great actor ab Well as finger. In the allegro part of 


this air, Handel penetrated into future times, by the uſe he has 
made of iterated notes in the ac 


rich and full accompaniment for three violins, two hautbois, tenor, 


baſſoon; and bafe. This ſecond att of Scipio is equal i in excellence 


to that of any of Handel's moſt celebrated operas. 


The firſt air in the third act: Jutta rea la vita umana, was fung 
by Boſchi, and may be ranked among the moſt agreeable of the 


many admirable ſongs which Handel compoſed for this linger. 


The ſecond air: Se mormora ri va, for Senefino, is a cantabile in a 
' which-miny bold and new effects are 


very pathetie ſtyle;' and in 
produced. Ihe next air: Gid ceſſatu, for Cuzzoni, appears now 
more common and unimportant than any one in the opera, though 
it ſeems to have been pe 8 _ to ms terminated w_ ſe- 
cond act with it. | 


Scene the fourth of this at, vets ths an W ſymphony for 


the ceremony of Scipie's reception of a ambäſſadors. The ſubſequent 
air Gioja fi ſperi, ſung by Baldi, is gay and pleaſing. From this 


air to the end of the opera, there is little correſpondence between 


Handel's ſcore and the printed book of the words, either in the 
ſongs or recitatives: There is a Tong ſcene im the manuſeript ſcore, 


terminated 'by moſt agtetable air, alla Siciliana,” Lu naßiltd del 


rexno, compoſed for Antinori, of which not a line is to be found in 
the printed copy of the words; but inſtead of it, there is 4 ſcene, 
*terminated by a different air, Del debellar, the Muſic of Which is 


not im Handel's ſcore. The air, Come al natis boſcbetto, for Sene- 


fins, is however in both; and 850 of the moſt a) greeable of all Hau- 


del's gay opera ſongs He tl metoly itſelf is Ag and leafing, ; and 
tach of the mftramentaF p arts has a diſtinct cha Qer, \ ich is pre- 


ſetved· in art ingenious ali Wont: niafider during the whole Belt 
of the ſong. Cuzzoni's next air, Bella 225 is leſs happy, 
| the 


"A 


companiment ; as he did by all the 
paſſages in the voice-patt; and kind of ſpirit in the pb our and 
accompaniment- of. the nuxt ait; for Cuzzoni: Scisglio d immota 
fronte, in which: the ſtyle is ast bold, fanciful, and elegant, as in 
any of the beſt dramatic ſongs of Vinci or Pergoleſi, with a more 


r 
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the paſſages are more common, and their repetitions too frequent. 
After this air, a whole ſcene has been omitted in the printed copy 


of the poem, which occurs in Handel's ſcore, and in which there 
is a very pleaſing ſong for Senelino : Son pelegrino, ſweetened with 
two or three ſtrokes of unexpected modulation. A duet, leſs ori- 
ginal and pleaſing than many of his former dramatic duets ; and a 
gay chorus, in the ſtyle of a march, and leſs ſlight than the uſual 


ſinale of a ſerious opera, terminate this drama, according to the 


printed book of the words; but in Handel's manuſcript in his 
Majeſty's poſſeſſion, there is an additional baſe ſong, for Boſchi, 
T' aſpetta fuor. dell” onde, which is excellent; and the fragment of 
another, Mz par fognar, for Cuzzoni, which is very promiſing. 
Upon the whole, though the firſt act of this .opera.is rather feeble, 
and the laſt not ſo excellent as that of ſome of his other dramas, 
the ſecond act contains beauties of various kinds ſufficient to eſta- 


bliſh its reputation, as a work worthy. of its great author in his 


meridian ſplendor. a RTTYe: © 0095 tl 


This opera continued in run, uninterruptedly, near two months, 


ſuſtaining thirteen Cab: from March 12th to hai goth 


incluſive. 


On May 5th, the opera of FO DRO, ha an an Wri- 


ter, and ſet to Mufic by Handel, firſt: appeared. In the dramatis 


perſonæ of this opera we find the name of a ne capital performer: 


S1 NORA FausTIxA BoRDONI, whoſe arrival forms an æra in the 
annals of muſical. conteſts. The umbrage given to Cuzzoni by her 
coming hither, proves that as Turkiſh monarchs can hear no brother 
near the throne, an aſpiring ſiſter is equally obnoxious to a theatrical 
Queen. As Alaſſandro was the firſt opera in which theſe rival ſi- 


rens ſung together on our ſtage, a parte eguale, this ſeems the plage 


to characterize their talents, and give ſome account of their lives. 

FRANCESCA CUZZoN1 was born in Parma, and had her val 
inſtructions from Lanzi, an eminent profeſſor of his time, under 
whoſe tuition ſhe became a moſt exquilite performer; having been 
endowed by nature with a voice that was og y . wert, and 


flexib! 4 
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flexible. It was difficult for the hearer to determine whether (he 
moſt excelled in ſlo or rapid aits. A native warble enabled her 
to execute-diviſions- with ſuch facility.as to conceal every appear- 
ance of difficulty ; and fol grateful and touching was the natural 
tone of her voice, that ſhe rendeted-pathetic whatever the ſung, in 
which ſhe had leiſure to unfold its whole volume. The art of 
conducting, ſuſtaining, ancreaſing, aud diminiſhing her tones by 
minute degrees, acquired her, among proſeſſors. the title of com- 
plete miſtreſs of ber art. In a cantabile air, though the notes 
ſhe added were few, ſhe never loſt a ſauourable opportunity of en- 
riching the cantilena with all the refinements and embelliſhments 
of the time. Net ſhake was perfect, ſhe had a -creative fancy, and 
the' power of occaſionally. accelerating and retarding the meaſure in 
the moſt artificial and-able manner, by what the Italians call em- 
bo rubato. Her high notes were unrivalled in elearneſs and ſweet- 
neſs; and her intonations were ſo juſt and fixed, that it ſeemed as 
if it was not in her power to ſing out of tune (a). 

The firſt time that ſhe appeared on the Rage as a public 3 
ſeems to have been with her rival Fauſtina in the opera of Lamano, 
ſet by Michel Angelo Gaſparini, at Venice, 1719. She is called 
in the dramatis perſonæ of this opera, Virtaoſa di Camera of the 
grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany. After this, ſhe ſung in moſt of the 
great theatres of Italy, before her arrival in England, 1723, 
where ſhe continued in undiminiſhed. favous, till 1729, When the 
returned to Italy, here ſhe frequently met her rival; Fauſtina, 
particularly at Venice, in the Carnivals of 1729 and 1730 but 
never on the ſame ſtage: Cuazoni generally ſinging at one theatre 
with Farinelli, and F auſtina at another with Bernacchi or Paſi. 
In 1734, ſhe came to England a ſecond time, and ſung in the ope- 
ras compoſed by Porpora, under the patronage of the nobility, 
againſt, Handel, in whole ſervice Strada was engaged. Cuzzoni on 
her firſt, arrival in England married Sandoni, a harplichord-maſter 
and compoſer of ſome eminence. . She came to Londona third time, 

(a) The chief part of this character is her decline. N 


not perely traditional, but recorded by an, che /oþ ra il cane 72 iam PE 
exce rofeflor and judge, who not only © "Ma ' Masftro di Canto della Corrs Im 


. 
be. 
4 


— ith hex cotem raries in Italy, ialey . vx Filarmonico.. In Vien- 
dut frequently heart ber bimleif, before” 2 1774. * 
** 
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In 1749, Juſt after Giardini's arrival, who performed at her benefit, 
at the little theatre in the Hay- market, the firſt-time he iwashtard 
here in public. I was at thig concert: mytelſ and found her voice 
teduced to a mere thread; indeed; hergthroat was ſo nearly oflified 
by age; that all the ſoft and melliſſuous qualities, io had before 
rendered it ſo. enchanting, were nearly annihilated, in her public 
performance; though I have been aſſured by a,vety'gvod judge who 
frequently accompanied her in private, tflat in a room fine remains 
of her former grace and fαtneſs in ſinging Hande h moſt cele+ 
brated ſongs, by which (he rg en va the greateſt 
1 diſcoverableQ. 5 mW ol St on tt. 
Many ſtories: are related of * extravagance and caprice. She 
ſurvived, however; not only her talents and powers of pleaſing, but 
even thoſe of procuring a ſubſiſtence ; being long impriſoned "int 
Holland for her debts, and at lat ee _ days in extremo in- 
digence at Bologna * 0600 UE e Dae "pts 
FAausTINA BoRDONT Mace; of Venice, wife of the > 
ed Saxon compoſer Haſſe, was a ſcholar of Michel Angelo Gaſpa- 
rint of Lucca. She in a manner invented a new kind of finging, 
by running diviſions: with a neatneſs and velocity which aſtoniſhed 
all who heard her: - She had' the art of ſuſtaining a note longer, in 
the opinion of the public, than any other finger, by taking her 
breath imperceptibly. Her beats and trills were ſtrong and ra- 
pid; her intonation perfect; and her profeſſional perfeckions were 
enkiinced by a beautiful face, a ſymmetric” figure, though of ſmall 
ſtature; and- a countenance and geſtute on the ſtage, which indi- 
cated an entite intelligence and poſſeſſion of the ſeveral parts the 
had to repreſent. She firſt appeared, as a theatrical ſinger, at Ve- 


nice in 1716, when ſhe performed i in the opera of Ariodante, com- 


poſed by Carl. Fran. Pollarolo. In 1719, 'the appeared on the 


fame ſtage with Cuzzoni and-Bernacchi, in an opera eompoled' by 


her maſter Gaſparini. Here ſhe is called Virtu6fa'di Camera of 
the Elector Palatine. In 1722, the ſung in Leo's opera bf Bajazer, 

at Naples; and in 1725, we find her at Vienna, where, accotding 
to Are ſtalo Zeno (6), the received great honours, as well * Bb 


45 Lett, Tom. Il, 303. 416. 418, Tom, AU, 99. i tt 
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ſents. At the palace of Prince Lichtenſtein, ſinging to a great 
aſſembly, ſhe was preſented with a purſe containing a hundred 
pieces of gold (unghert ruſpi), and near as much more at the French 
ambaſſador s. But,” ſays this poet, whatever good fortune or 
encouragement ſhe meets with, ſhe merits it all by her courteous 
and polite manners, as well as talents, with which ſhe has enchant- 
ed and gained the eſteem and affection of the whole court.” The 
ſame author ſpeaks della bravura di Fauſtina, and the bella Muſica 
di Porjile, in an opera by the Abate Paſquini, performed at Vienna, 
1725; and of the regret expreſſed by the whole court at her quit- 
ting that city to go to London, She remained here but two ſea- 
ſons, and then returned to Venice, where, in 1732, ſhe was marri- 
ed to Haſle, and foon after went to Dreſden, in the ſervice of which 
court ſhe remained till the year 1756. At the bombardment of 
that city by the late King of Pruſſia, Haſſe, her huſband, had all 
his manuſcripts burned, which were to have been printed at the 
expence of his maſter and patron, the Elector. 

During the war they went to Vienna, and remained there till 
the year 1775 ; then retiring to Venice, the place of the Fauſtina's 
nativity, they ended their days in that city, ſhe in 1783, at the 
great age of ninety, and he ſoon after, at nearly the ſame age. 

A late writer upon Muſic (c), of conſiderable merit with reſpect 
to the preſent times, though frequently erroneous as to the paſt, 
ſpeaking of the Fauſtina, ſays that her agility of voice has ſeldom 
been equalled ; a matchleſs facility and rapidity in her execution; 
dexterity in taking her breath, - exquiſite ſhake, new and brilliant 
paſſages of embelliſhment, and a thouſand other qualities contri- 
buted to inſcribe her name among the firſt fingers in Europe. 
Such were the two performers who in the opera of Aleſſandro 
began to kindle the flames of diſcord among the frequenters of the 
opera and patrons of the art, which increaſed to a more violent de- 
gree of enmity than even the theological and political parties of high 
church and low, or Whig and Tory, which then raged in this country(d). 

| | And 


(e) Le Revoluz. del Teatro Muſ. tal. di ry that his mother, the lady of Sir Ro- 
Stef. Artenga, Bologna, 1783, p. 307+ rt Walpole, had theſe two firens at her 
(4) It is W the Hon, Mr. Wal- houſe to ling in a concert, at which were 
Vor. IV, | M m all 
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And yet, according to Toſi, their cotemporary, and a moſt excellent 
judge of their ſeveral merits, their talents, and ſtyles of ſinging, were 
ſo difterent, that the praiſe of one was no reproach to the other. 
Indeed, their merit,” ſays he, © is ſuperior to all praiſe ; for 
with equal force, in a different ſtyle, they help to keep up the tot- 
tering profeſſion from immediately falling into rui. The one is 
inimitable for a privileged gift of ſinging, and enchanting the world 
with a prodigious felicity in executing difficulties with a brilliancy, 
I know not whether fram nature or art, which pleaſes to excels. 
The delightful ſoothing cantabile of the other, joined with the 
ſweetneſs of a fine voice, a perfect intonation, ſtrictneſs of time, 
and the rareſt productions of genius in her embelliſhments, are 
a qualifications as peculiar and uncommon, as they are difficult to be 
imitated. The pathetic of the one, and the rapidity of the other, 
are diſtinctly characteriſtic. What a beautiful mixture it would be, 
if the excellences of theſe two angelic beings could be united in a 
ſingle individual (e)!“ 

Let us now ſee how Handel ſet theſe wonderful engines to work 
in Aleſſandro, the firſt opera in which he tried their powers upon 
the feelings of the public in this country/F). | Rr 

There is no patling by the overture of this opera without re- 
marking its excellence. The firſt movement, though caſt in the 
general mould of the prefatory productions of the times, is written 
with uncommon force ; and the modulation into the key of D mi- 
nor at the fifth bar from the end, is as unexpected and pleaſing, as 
the ſliding almoſt imperceptibly into the major key before the cloſe 


all the firſt people of the kingdom. She rival had quitted the field. A fimilar ex- 
was under the greateſt difficulty how to pedient was practiſed in order to get Cuz- 
ſettle the p ecedence, or prevail on either zoni out of, the room, while Fauſtina per- 
to relinquifh the pas, which could only be formed. 
accompliſhed by renouncing the pleaſure (e) Ora. ſopra il Canto figurato, 
; of hearing either of them herſelf : the knot / It is remarkable that the ſubſcribers 
Could not be untied, but it was cut, by the to this excellent opera, finely engraved and 
» following expedient, Lady W. finding it publiſhed by the author, did not amount to 
impoſſible to prevail on one to ſing while a hundred and twenty; and that among 
the other was pretent, took Fauſtina to a theſe not above two or three of the direc- 
remote part of the houſe, under the pre- tors of the Royal Academy, or hardly any | 
rence of thewing her fome curious china, other great perſonages appear in the hilt, 
during which time the company obtained a though the publication preceded the quar - 
ſong from Cuzzoni, who ſuppoſed that her iel with the nobility, a conliderable time! 
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is maſterly and happy. Seneſino's firft ſong: Tra le ftraggi, is full of 


fire and contrivance, with diviſions of a different caſt from thoſe of 
the times; which being, in general, ſuch as may be faid to haye 
been ſet on the ſingers barrel,. and ſure to be well executed, were 
in common with all compoſers. But theſe, particularly in the 
ſecond part, are more difficult than any preceding diviſions in the 
airs of this ſinger, whoſe articulate and voluminous voice muſt have 
rendered them very ſtriking. The motivo of Cuzzoni's firſt air; 
Quanto dolce amor ſaria, is graceful and elegant; and Fauſtina's 
firſt air: Luingbe pu care, became a national favourite. Though . 
there is no dignity in the ſubject, it is light and airy ; and though 
the diviſions were neither remarkably new nor difficult, we may 
eaſily ſuppoſe, from the renown of this finger for neatneſs of exe- 
cution, that ſhe performed the air with a rapidity and precifion 
which, at this period, were very uncommon. The diviſions in 
Cuzzoni's ſecond air: No, pin ſoffr:r, if ſhe ſung them as faſt, are 
quite as difficult as thoſe given to Fauſtina, The ſymphony and 
accompaniments of this air muſt have had a new and fine effect. 
Great uſe is made of Fauſtina's brilliant ſhake in her ſecond air: 
Un ly/inghiero, which has, beſides, ſeveral graceful paſſages that 
became faſhionable in the melodies of other compoſers many years 
after. A quartetto, in the fifth ſcene of the firſt act, has not been 
printed. Boſchi's air in this act: 4 prone, a fren leggiero, is ex- 
tremely gay and pleaſing. The duet Placa / alma, between two 
rival fingers paſſibus equzs, ambitious of fame and ſupremacy, muſt 
have excited as much emulation in them, as attention in the au- 
dience. | 4 | 

Act ſecond opens with an elaborate and rich ſymphony to a fine 
accompanied recitativeand patheticair: Aure, fonti, which few fingers, 
eminent for execution, are able to fing. Che tirannia, Cuzzoni's firſt 
air in the ſecond act, is in Handel's never-failing Siciliana ſtyle of 
pathetic ; and Fauſtina's ſubſequent air is a new and curious ſtyle - 
of execution to contraſt with it. The words : alla fua gabbia doro, 
Fc. are ingeniouſſy expreſſed both in the voice-part and accompa- 
ment, Fauſtina had here a fair opportunity of warbling all © her 
| M m 2 native 
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native wood- notes wild, and rivalling the nightingale Cuzzoni, in 
bird- like paſſages. Seneſino has an air in this act: I cor mio, that 
is, and ever muſt be, pleaſing to lovers of elegant ſimplicity. Fauſ- 
tina finiſhed the act with a ſprightly air in minuet time: Dica il 
Jalſo, which, by her manner of ſinging, ſhe doubtleſs rendered very 
intereſting. | 

The third act begins with a very fine ſlow cavatina: Sfortunato d 
il mio valore, which was ſung by Boſchi, in the character of Clitus. 
Cuzzoni's firſt air in this act, is gay and pleaſing in ſubject, but not 
marked by any peculiarity of compoſition or execution. But in 
the next: Brilla nell' alma, for Fauſtina, it is manifeſt that Handel 
intended to diſplay the uncommon talents of a great finger. It is 
a bravura of the firſt claſs, for the time it was written: the divi- 
ſions are long and rapid, and the finger is left to herſelf, with a 
quiet, pulſative accompaniment, of eight quavers in a bar, as regu- 
lar as the vibrations of a pendulum ; a ſpecies of accompaniment fo, 
favourable to the ſinger, either in airs of expreſſion or rapidity, 
that to gratify the vanity and pretenſions of even bad ſingers, leſs 
worth hearing than the inſtruments, the compoſers of Italy, ſince 
this period, have tired us of this inartificial and monotonous em- 
ployment of the orcheſtra. Befides this mark of Handel's confi- 
dence in the abilities and firmneſs of the ſinger, he has given the 
Fauſtina an opportunity of diſplaying her taſte and fancy in a ca- 
dence, ad /ibitum, at the end of each part of this ſong ; a compli- 
ment but ſeldom paid to vocal performers at this period of time. 
In the next air: L' amor che per te ſento, for Cuzzoni, is caſt in a 
different mould from all the reſt; and the compoſer's reliance. on 
her ſteadineſs and powers of pleaſing, ſeems to have been ſo entire, 
that ſhe is left ſolely to herſelf, during a conſiderable part of the air, 
without even a baſe to accompany her. Pupille amate, for Sene- 
ſino, has little other merit than gaiety : it is a gavot with a flight 
accompaniment, and few new paſſages, at the time. The ſubſequent 
air for Pauſtina : Tempeſta e calma, is a quick minuet in a minor 
key, and contains many new and many old paſſages and effects. 


The ſubject begins with the ſharp ſeventh of the key, by a kind of 
Rn es 
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appoggiatura, a licence of which I can recollect no other inſtance; 
The diviſions are more inſtrumental than vocal, and the cloſes quite 
antique; yet the laſt diviſion in the firſt part required a flexibility 
and an accent in the execution, which, at this time, perhaps Fau- 
ſtina only could boaſt. The next air, for Seneſino, is not in Han- 
del's beſt manner, having neither the force nor dignity of the ſongs 
given to this finger in many of his other operas; and it ſeems in 
general that he tried to work better for his rival queens, than for 
the hero of the piece. The laſt air, which Seneſino firſt fings with 
Cuzzoni, then with Fauſtina, in duo, and with both afterwards, as 
a trio; and which, at length, becomes the general caro finale, is 
graceful and pleaſing; and this may be ſaid of the whole opera, 
the third act of which ſeems inferior to the two firſt : nor do thoſe, 
though charming, contain ſo many bold, original, and learned ſpe- 
cimens of Handel's genius, as ſeveral of his former operas. | 
This drama continued in run till the end of the ſeaſon, June 7th. 
It was advertiſed for the 11th, but Seneſino being taken ill juſt be- 
fore the time of performance, the company aſſembled at the opera- 
houſe was diſmiſſed, and the money advertiſed to be returned to the 
purchaſers of tickets, on the x 3th, in the Daily Courant. ; 
As ſoon as Seneſino was able to travel, he ſet off for Italy this 
ſummer, for the recovery of his health, with a promiſe to return to 0 
London the next winter; which promiſe, however, was not per- 100 
formed time enough for the opera- houſe to open till after Chriſt- 
mas (g). $7 e e ny. 
In the beginning of November, the theatre was occupied by an 
Italian company of comedians, who were patroniſed by the King, 
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(g) It appears from the Landen Journal, While Seneſino you expect in vain, 2 
No. 382, for November 26th, 1726, that And ſee your favours treated with diſdain: 
the opera of Camilla had been revived, en- While, *twixt his rival queens, ſuch mutu- 
tirely in Engliſh, upon which there is an al hate FE 37 | MR 
.'oge, and the” prologue ſpoken by Mrs. Threats hourly ruin to your tuneful ſtate, 

ounger on the occaſion $ but fre nei - Permit your country's voices to repair, „ 
ther does it appear at which of the Engliſh In ſome degree, your diſappointment, there: 
theatres, or by whom it was: performed. Here may that charming cirele nightly 
Seneſino's abſence is confirmed by the fol- ſhine ; 1 21 i 
lowed lines at the eloſe of the prologue: *Tis time, when that deſerts us, to reſign,” 
— Ye Britiſh fair, vouchſafe us your ap- | | 
plauſe, 


And ſwile, propitious, on our Englifh cauſe;. 
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performing conſtantly by royal command, on Wedneſdays and 8a- 
turdays, till operas were again reſumed, and on different nights af. 
terwards, during the whole winter. 

December the 5th, a general court was ſummoned by: the gover- 
nor and directors of the Royal Academy, in order to elect adeputy- 
governor and directors for the year enſuing; and on the 17th was 
inſerted in the Daily Courant the following Lift of the deputy- 
governor and directors of the Royal Academy of Muſic, choſen laſt 
week : 

Luke of Richmond, deputy- - governor. Earl of Albermale; Earl 
of Burlington; Hon. James Bruce, Eſq. Hon. Patee Bybg, Eſq. 
Sir John Buckworth, Bart. Hon. James Brudenell, Eſq. Marquis 
of Carnarvon; Earl of Cheſterfield; Henry Davenant, Eſq. Charles 
Edwin, Eſq. Monſieur Fabrice; Sir John Eyles, Bart. Lord Mayor 
of London; Lord Viſcount Limerick; Duke of Mancheſter ; 
Earl of Mountrath ; Sir Thomas Pendergraſs, Bart. Sir John Ruſh- 
out, Bart. James Sandys, Eſq. Mejor General Wade; Sir William 
Longe; directors. 

1727. January ad, the court of directors of the Royal Academy 
begun this year by a call of . 5 per cent. being the ſixteenth call 
on all the ſubſcribers, payable on or before the 18th inſt. And 
under this notice, the public was informed by another advertiſe- 
ment, that annual tickets would be iſſued out for the enſuing ſea- 
ſon, entitling the bearers to the liberty of the houſe, on the ſame 
terms as laſt year. 

January 4th, Seneſino being returned, a new opera called Lucrvs 
VERus, ſet by Attilio Arioſti, was announced for the-7th, and was 
repeated on the 1oth, 14th, 17th, 21th, 24th, and 28th, of the 
fame month. 

On Tueſday, the 31ſt of January, Handel's opera of ApmeTus 
was firſt repreſented. This drama had a run of nineteen nightoz 
without any other interruption than by the opera of O70 one night 
for a benefit, and two other nights by the indiſpoſition of Fauſtina, 
and afterwards of Cuzzoni (#). As this Operas: according to the 

é teſtimony 


(bh) It was ind March th, with Lies de Firſt dying this ſummer at 


528 for the benefit of F auſtina. Oſnaburg, in the eleCtorate of : 
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teſtimony of a gentleman who conſtantly attended its repreſenta- 
tion, attracted more company every night than any other opera had 
ever done for ſo long a period of time, continuing from January 
3ſt to April 18th, it ſeems to merit a particular examination. 

The overture is more in the ſtyle of Lulli than almoſt any 
one which Handel ever compoſed ;- and the fugue, though ſpi- 
rited and maſterly, has been more injured by time than moſt of 
his productions of that kind; the chief paſſages upon which it is 
conſtructed having been before and fince in very common uſe. The 
hautbois ſolo parts, particularly, are unmeaning, except one, which 
is very beautiful. The opening of this overture is in preciſely the 
ſame notes as that of Lulli's Per/ee. But it is only in the firſt 
movement, and the omiſſion of a popular air after the fugue, 
that there is the leaſt reſemblance between the overtures of Lul- 
li and Handel; for his fugues are not only upon better ſubjects, 
but treated with ſuch force, intelligence, and original fire, as Lulli 
never manifeſted-in any overture he ever compoſed. There is no 
air, or third movement, at the end. | 

This opera was compoled by Handel during his greateſt proſpe- 
rity, and Engliſh patronage. The whole nation ſeems to have 
united in acknowledging his ſuperior abilities, and nothing was diſ- 
puted but the talents of his principal female ſingers, the Fauſtina 
and Cuzzoni. Seneſino was eſtabliſhed in the public favour as firſt 
man; Boſchi had likewiſe great merit in his ſtyle of ſinging; and 
the reſt, Baldi, Palmerini, and the Dotti, were unexceptionable in 
the inferior parts. | 

The firſt act opens with a dance of Spectres in the bed-room, 
where Admetus lies in ſickneſs and delirium. The Muſic to this 
dance is very original and charaQteriſtic. After the dance there is 
an impaſſionated and admirable accompanied recitative, followed by 
one of the fineſt pathetic airs that can be found in all Handel's 
works: Chmdetevs miei lumi. I have been told by perſons who. heard 
this opera performed. when it firſt came out, that Senefino never 


June 11th, may have ſomewhat ſhortened probability, an effect upon ublic places in 
the theatrical ſeaſon, in London. The ge- the zap: 18! 4 . F 
neral election in Auguſt, had likewiſe, in aal! 
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ſung or acted better, or more to the ſatis faction of the public, than 
in this ſcene. After which, Boſchi, in the character of Hercules, 
had an admirable baſe ſong. In the next ſcene, which is very 
dramatic, the Fauſtina, in the character of Queen Alceſtes, trying 
to ſoothe and tranquilize her ſick lord, had a charming pathetic ſong. 

After this, Cuzzoni appeared; the ait, however, which ſhe had 
aſſigned to her in this ſcene, does not ſeem to indicate the great 
compoſer or great ſinger: indeed, it ſeems to par take but little of 
the beſt manner of either. We have then an air in a Sicilian ſty le, 
followed by one for Seneſino, which is very chearful aud pleaſing; 
as is the ſubſequent air: Un apo ? laiſperanza, which was a great 
favourite in its day, though ſotne of the paſſages now have loſt their 
charms of novelty. The next air: Se / arco ave/h, is one of the 
beſt and moſt agreeable hunting ſongs that was ever compoſed. 
The French-horn parts are remarkably well written, and introduced 
with peculiar propriety. This air remained in public favour ma- 
ny years after the run of the opera was over. The laſt air of the 
firſt act: Ser vola, was calculated to diſplay the ſeeming natural 
warble of Cuzzoni*. Its merit has ſuffered but little diminution in 
fixty years ; ſo that a favourite finger might ſtill recover its charms; 
and not only this air, but all the firſt and third ſcenes of this act, 
would ſtill, it well performed, have a fine effect on the ſtage, and 
be well received by the public. 

At the beginning of the ſecond act, in the book of the words, a 
horrid ſymphony to expreſs the cries and ſhrieks of tortured fouls 
in the infernal regions, is announced; but inſtead of wild jargon 
and helliſh diſſonance, Handel has given us a regular overture with 
one of the moſt artificial chromatic fugues that was ever produced ; 
in which the ſubject, in itſelf very curious and uncommon, is re- 
verſed in the anſwer, and then interwoven and carried on as a 
counter ſubje& throughout the movement. There is, however, a 
bold and pictureſque ſymphony, while Hercules attacks the Fu uries 
in order to reſcue Alceſtes from their tortures. 

The ſubſequent air: Quanto godra, was ſung by Fauſtina, but 


* While ſhe was ſinging this ſong, a fel- ſhe has got a neſt F vightiogales in her 
low eried out in the gallery ; + D==n her! belly.“ 
| though 
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though an allegro, it affords but little opportunity for the diſplay 
of that neat and articulate execution for which ſhe was ſo celebrat- 
ed; the diviſions being given to the inſtruments more liberally than 


to the voice. 
Handel's ſcience and invention could make the ſongs of the in- 


ferior characters of an opera intereſting to judges of Muſic, by the 


ingenuity of the compoſition : thus the next ſong of this drama, 


Bella non t adirar, though the voice-part ſays but little, is enrich- 
ed and enlivened by a very curious accompaniment. After a ſe- 
cond eaſy ſimple air, Cuzzoni has a ſong of great ſpirit, in which, 
though there are few diviſions, ſhe had frequent opportunities for the 
diſplay of her fine ſhake, for which ſhe was much celebrated. The 
next air was ſung by Seneſino: Sparite o penſieri, and ſeems to have 
been in his beſt ſtyle of ſinging, which was pathetic, or majeſtic. 
This air is flow, fimple, and often without any other accompani- 
ment than a baſe, in order to furniſh an opportunity for unfolding 
his whole volume of voice in all its purity and force. Cuzzoni 
ſings the next air: Da tanti effanni, which is a pathetic Siciliana 
in Handel's beſt manner, and a kind of movement in which this 


ſinger was always much admired. After this, Fauſtina has an aria . 


di bravura, with divifions more long and rapid than I have met 
with of the ſame period; and yet they are ſuch as would not now 
eſtabliſh the reputation of a ſinger for great execution, however 
neatly they may be executed. In the next ſcene, Senefino had a 
fine accompanied recitative, and a very pathetic air, accompanied in 
a rich and maſterly manner. ' Cuzzoni, after a ſong by an inferior. 
character of no great importance, has a very lively and agreeable 
air, in which her ſhake is again the molt ſurpriſing part of the exe- 
cution. The ſecond act is terminated by an @ria fugata, that is 
excellent compoſition ; it was ſung by Fauſtina, and though per- 
haps neither in her ſtyle of ſinging, nor dramatic, yet ſuch was the 
taſte of the times, that this artificial and elaborate kind of writing 
was more ſtudied by maſters and expected by an ende than pic- 
tureſque or paſſionate Muſic. 

Vor. IV. Nun 5 Act 
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Act third opens with a very fine ſlow air of an original caſt : 4 
languire e à penar; it was ſung by Seneſino, and is written almoſt 
on a ground-baſe ; there is but one violin accompaniment, but 
this preſerves a particular character of complaint from the be- 
ginning to the end, without diſturbing the voice-part, which is 
truly pathetic. The ſecond air, ſet for Palmerini, contains-nothing 
remarkable. There muſt be, in every drama, inferior characters, 
voices, and abilities ; and to make a hero-of every attendant, would. 
be as injudicious as to degrade the real great perſonages of the piece 
to a level with their domeſtics. If all the airs of an opera were 
equally laboured and excellent, the Muſic would be monotonous, 
and all abilities confounded. The next air, for Seneſino, is ſpirit- 
ed, but leſs original and happy in its conception than the reſt of his. 
ſongs in this opera, After this, we have an agreeable baſe ſong by 
Boſchi, but not written with that force with which many of the 
airs for this ſinger, in Handel's other operas, are compoſed. The next 
air, La dove gli ocebj 10 giro, for Fauſtina, is a very agreeable ſong 
for the diſplay of her execution, which, though now it would not 
be thought wonderful, in the year 1727, was imagined to be ſuper- 
natural (). Cuzzoni has her aria d abilitd after this, in which a 
pleaſing paſſage in the baſe runs through the whole. movement in a . 
maſterly manner, without impoveriſhing the voice-part. To en- 
able my readers to form an idea of the comparative merit of theſe 
celebrated rival fingers, I ſhall inſert here the character drawn of 
them by an excellent and unprejudiced judge, the late. Mr. Quantz, . 
who was frequently preſent at the performance of this opera in 
London, during its firſt run, 1727. 
 & Cuzzont had a very agreeable and clear feprans voice; a pure 
intonation, and a fine ſhake; her compaſs extended two octaves, 
from C to e in alt. Her ſtyle of ſinging was innocent and affect- 
ing; her graces did not ſeem artificial, from the eaſy and neat man- 
ner in which ſhe executed them : however, they took poſſeſſion of 


(% In the book of the words which has name of Signora Fauſtina Bordoni,“ ſhe 
fallen into my hands, is written by the firſt is the dl of a linger,” 
Proprietor (Lady Cowper) oppolite to the 


» the 
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the ſoul of every auditor, by her tender and touching expreſſion. 
She had no great rapidity of execution, in @//egros ; but there was a 
roundneſs and ſmoothneſs, which were neat and pleaſing. Yet, 
with all theſe advantages, it muſt be ewned that ſhe was rather 
cold in her action, and her figure was not advantageous for the ſtage. 

Fauſtina had a mea xo- ſaprano voice, that was leſs clear than pe- 
netrating. Her compaſs was only from B flat to G in alt; but af- 
ter this time, ſhe extended its limits downwards. She poſſeſſed 
what the Italians call an cantar granito: her execution was articulate 
and brilliant. She had a fluent tongue for pronouncing words 
rapidly and diſtinctly, and a flexible throat for diviſions, with fo 
beautiful and quick a ſhake that ſhe could put it in motion upon 
thort notice, juſt when ſhe would. The paſſages might be ſmooth, 
or by leaps, or. conſiſting of iterations of the ſame tone, their exe- 
cution was equally eaſy to her as to any inſtrument whatever. 
She was doubtleſs the firſt who introduced, with ſucceſs, a ſwift 
repetition of the ſame tone. She ſung adagios with great paſſion 
and expreſſion, but was not equally ſucceſsful, if ſuch deep ſor- 
row were to be impreſſed on the hearer, as might require dragging, 
fliding, or notes of ſyncopation, and fempo rubato. 

* She had a very happy memory in arbitrary changes and em- 
belliſhments, and a clear and quick judgment in giving to words 
their full power and expreſſion. In her action ſhe was very happy; 
and as ſhe perfectly poſſeſſed that flexibility of muſcles and features, 
which conſtitutes tace-playing, ſhe ſucceeded equally well in furious, 
amorous, and tender parts: in ſhort, ſhe was born for ſinging and 
for acting. 

«© The violence of party,” ſays M. Ge * for the two ſing- 
ers, Cuzzoni and Fauſtina, was ſo great, that when the admirers 
of one began to applaud, thoſe of the other were ſure to hiſs ; on 
which account operas ceaſed for ſome time in London.“ 

After theſe firens have exerciſed their inchantments, Signor Baldi 
has a very ſpirited and dramatic air, of which though many of the 
paſſages are now antiquated, yet the baſe and accompaniments give 
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it an energy which none but a great maſter could beſtow on a ſimilar 
air. We have then an admirable duet, written on a theme, 
which is led off by the violins in uniſon, and afterwards repeated 
by the baſe and other inſtruments alternately, while the voice-parts 
have traits of beautiful melody totally different from the ſubject of 
the accompaniment : I can recollect no duet of Handel's that is 
more pleaſing or ingenious than this. The laſt air in the opera, Si 
caro, fi, fung by Fauſtina, is fo natural and graceful, that ſuch a 
favourite ſinger could not fail to render it pleaſing to every claſs 
of hearers ; indeed, this ſong was the, delight of all lovers of 
Muſic throughout the kingdom many years after the opera was laid 
aſide, 

After the coro finale there are three additional ſongs in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſcore of this opera: Spera /, for Cuzzoni, and To ſon qua! 
Fenice, for the Fauſtina, with a ſlight air for an inferior ſinger. - 
Cuzzoni's air is full of that graceful tenderneſs for which ſhe was 
ſo much celebrated ; and the air for Fauſtina, if it had been ſung 
quick, would have been very difficult to execute ; the time, how- 
ever, is marked only andante, and even in that flow and ſedate mo- 
tion there are paſſages in arpeggio, that required a flexibile throat 
to execute them. 

The principal fable on which this drama was founded is admir- 
ably calculated for an opera, as it admits of paſſion, tenderneſs, and 
marvellous circumſtances and fituations for machinery and deco- 
ration; but the poet, whoever he was, has injured it greatly by 
the introduction of a counterplot, in order to introduce two he- 
roines on the ſtage at once, à parte equale, for the rival fingers, 
Fauſtina and Cuzzoni. | ine th A 

Muſic had now quitted that tranquil and unimpaſſioned ſtate in 
which it was left by Corelli ; it was no longer regarded as a mere 
ſoother of affliftion, or incitement to hilarity ; it could now paint 
the paſſions in all their various attitudes; and thoſe tones which 
ſaid nothing intelligible to the heart, began to be thought as inſi pid 
as thoſe of © ſounding braſs or tinkling cymbals,” 


- 
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Upon the ** this opera contains many of Handel's beſt dra- 
matic productions, and if heard or examined by candid judges, 
(though at preſent ſixty years old) it will long continue to give 
pleaſure in the performance and peruſal. 

March 15th, a ſeventeenth call of C. 5 per cent. payable on or 
before the zoth, and a general court appointed for April 17th. 

May 6th, a new opera ſet by Bononcini, called AsTYAnax, 

appeared, which ſeems to have been the laſt that this compoſer 

produced; in England. Its firſt repreſentation was poſtponed from 
time to time for ſeveral nights, on account of the indiſpoſition of 
Cuzzoni ; and Handel's Floridante revived and performed in its ſtead. 

Aſtyanax was written by N. Haym upon the ſame incidents as the 
Andromague by Racine, and Diſireſſed Mother by Philips. The 
author has dedicated this drama to the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 

not only as the patroneſs of the compoſer Bononcini, * but as the 


daughter of that great commander, who wanted not the. ſwell of 


poetry to magnify his deeds, which ſo far ſurpaſſed thoſe of the 
Grecian heroes of Homer, that inſtead of being ten years in con- 
quering a lngle city, he had conquered more than ten ſuch citics 
in one year. The ſingers in this opera were Seneſino, who per- 
formed the part of Pyrrhus; Cuzzoni, Andromache; Fauſtina, 
Hermione; and Boſchi, Baldi, and the Dotti, the reſt. The Mu- 
ſic was not printed, though it had nine repreſentations; being per- 
formed, uninterruptedly, till the end of the ſeaſon, June 6th. In- 
deed, this production ſeems to have been ſoon forgotten, except 
the ſlow and plaintive little air in minuet time: Aſcolto o figho, ſung 
by Cuzzoni in the third act; which was long in favour at the 
playhouſe in my own memory, whenever ſoft, Muſic was wanted (&). 

As Bononcini quitted the conflict with Handel after this opera, 
which terminated the contention between them on the Engliſh. 
ſtage, this ſeems the Place to take my leave of him. 


( The air: Deb ö 2 fl o core, Wr by but the diviſions in the voice · part are nei- 
Cuzzoni,. at the end of the ſecond act, has ther MES nor pleaſing, | ut aukward 
been printed; the ſubject is pathetic, and and di 55 without effect. 3 
the accompaniment rr and maſterly ; 
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Of all the works which this celebrated compoſer publiſhed in 
England, his book. of Cantate e Duetti, dedicated to his Majeſty 
George I. in 1721, the year after his arrival here, feems the beſt, 
Of theſe an account has already been given, page 177. In 1722, 
his Divertimenti da Camera, tradotti (tranſpoſed or accommodated) 
pel Cembalo da quelli compoſti pel Vidlino o Flauto, were publiſhed 
by himſelf, and fold at his lodgings in Suffolk-ſtreet. In theſe we 
meet with pleaſing and maſterly paſſages, but they are ſo inferior in 
force, contrivance, and invention, to the leflons of Handel, that 
even his admirers, on a comparative view, muſt have regarded them 
as frivolous and trivial. The adagios are the -beft movements in 
them, and have notes of taſte and paſſages of expreſſion, which 
muſt have been then new to Engliſh ears. Bononcini, however, 
like other compoſers of his time, is very ſparing of his paſlages, 
and indulges idleneſs and want of invention by frequent Roſalar, 
which Handel ſeems always to avoid more than any compoſer of 
this period, except the Scarlattis, father and ſon. In ſeveral of theſe 
leſſons the ſubject is heard in one part or other throughout a whole 
movement : as in the minuet, page 35, the firſt bar is perpetual, 

His funeral anthem for the Duke of Marlborough, was ſet and 
ney the ſame year, 1722. The ſhort ſymphony, and whole 
firſt movement are grand, and of a melancholy caft. The ſecond 
movement has not much to recommend it. The third, is more 
languid, than paſſionate or pathetic. The fourth, is plaintive, but 
was not new at the time it was written. The fifth, and laſt move- 
ment has muſical merit, but none of true feeling, or genius; no 
« heart-rending ſighs, or ſuch exclamations of ſorrow and afflic- 
tion as would naturally be expected from a man of great abilities, 
who either felt the words, or the loſs of his patron. 

Bononcini was a celebrated and voluminous compoſer long be- 
fore he arrived in England: his eighth work, conſiſting of Duetts 
da Camera, was dedicated to the Emperor Leopold, and publiſhed 
at Bologna in 1691 (%. The ſeven operas he compoſed during his 


(1) An account has already been given duets, Vol, III. chap. viii. 
of this work, in ſpeaking of chamber vocal / 
7 reſidence . 
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reſidence in England, make but a ſmall part of his dramatic pro- 
ductions. He produced two operas at Rome in 1694 ; after this 
he went to Vienna, where he compoſed 'many operas and oratorios 
for the Imperial Court and Chapel. In 1720, he was again in high 
reputation as a dramatic compoſer at Rome, whence he was invited 
to London by the directors of the Royal Academy of Muſic. - In 
1732, he publiſhed Twelve Sonatas for two Violins and a Baje. It 
was about this time that he was accuſed of arrogating to himſelf a 
madrigal compoſed by Lotti of Venice, and publiſhed in that city 


in 1705, in a work entitled Duetti, Terzetti, e Madrigali a piu Voci, 
dedicated to the Emperor Joſeph. - The title of the madrigal is 
La vita caduca, and has for initial line, In una fiepe ombroſa. I am 
in poſſeffion of the book in which this compoſition was printed, 
and, upon examination, am extremely aſtoniſhed that Bononcini - 


would rifk the great reputation of: which he was already in poſ- 


ſeſſion, for a production which could increaſe it ſo little. The 
counterpoint of this madrigal is certainly correct, but it is dry, and 
all the ſubjects of fugue are ſuch as had been uſed by thoutands - 


before Lotti was born. There are many madrigals by much older 


maſters, particularly Luca Marenzio, Stradella, and the elder Scar- 


latti, that are learned and pleaſing in modulation, and more fanci- 


ful and agreeable in the traits of melody that are uſed as ſubjects of 


imitation. Indeed, Bononcinz.s plagiariſa was as weak as wicked. 

I uſed to doubt the truth of the charge, from an idea that his re- 
putation was ſo-well eſtabliſhed, and his genius to fertile, that he 
had not the leaſt occafion to have recourte to ſuch illicit means of 


extending it. The crime of theft is very much aggravated when 
the thief is not impelled to it by want. Rich men and miſers have, 
however, been often detected in illegal appropriation. Yet upon 


a careful and critical examination of the works of John Bononcini, 


think his wealth did not conſiſt in rich and deep mines of ſcience,.. 
nor were his refources in learned and-elaborate compoſition either 
in the ecclefiaftical or madrigal ſtyle, very great” His performance 


on the violoncello, his cantatas, and his operas, had been admired 
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in every part of Europe; but not content with partial fame, he 
aimed at univerſality. In his anthem for the funeral of the Duke 
of Malborough, he attempted to rival Handel in his grand church 
ſtyle; and finding in how much veneration well written madrigals 
were held at the Academy of Ancient Mufic in London, where 
Handel at this time was regarded as a modern, and an innovator, 
he was tempted to riſk the reputation he had fairly acquired, by 
trying to augment it in an illegal manner. Tradition had filled 
my mind with ideas of his abilities, Which the examination of his 
works has diminiſhed; while a ſtrict ſcrutiny into Handel's pro- 
ductions has greatly augmented my veneration for that compoſer. 
I have now before me, in a printed pamphlet, all the letters that 
paſſed between the ſecretary of the Academy of Ancient Muſic and 
Signor Ant. Lotti on this occaſion, with ſuch teſtimonies and cer- 
tificates from the moſt reſpectable profeſſors at Venice and Vienna, 
in proof of the madrigal in diſpute having been compoſed by that 
maſter and not by Bononcini, that not the leaſt doubt remains of 
the fact. 

Soon after the funeral of the Duke of Malborough, the Counteſs 
of Godolphin, who, upon the deceaſe of her father, became Duch- 
eſs of Malborough, as ſettled in his patent of creation, received Bo- 
noncini into her houſe, in the Stable-yard St. James's, and ſettled 
on him a penſion of V. 500 a year. Here he lived in eaſe and af- 
fluence, enjoying as an artiſt the otium cum dignitate in its full ex- 
tent: the ducheſs having concerts twice a week, in which no 
other Muſic was performed to the firſt people in the kingdom than 
the compoſitions of her favourite maſter, executed by the princi- 
pal ſingers of the opera. It is ſuppoſed that he gained a C. 1000 
by the book of cantatas which he publiſhed by a two-guinea ſub- 
ſcription : many of the nobility ſubſcribing for five or ten copies; 
the Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſbury for twenty-five books each, 
and the Counteſs of Sunderland alone for fifty. After the diſpute 
concerning this madrigal, his importance and reputation diminiſh- 
ed conſiderably ; and about the year 1733, he quitted the kin __ 

After 
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After which he reſided at Paris for ſeveral years, where he compoſ- 
ed maſſes and motets for the Chapel Royal. At the concluſion of 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, he was invited to Vienna by 
the Emperor of Germany to compoſe the Muſic for that occaſion, 
and is ſaid to have been preſented with eight hundred ducats for 
his trouble. After the celebration of the peace was over, quitting 
Vienna in company with“ Monticelli, he ſet off in the ſame poſt- 
chaiſe with this celebrated ſinger, for Venice, where they were both 
engaged, Bononcini as compoſer, and Monticelli as firſt man, in 


the operas for the enſuing Carnaval, in that city. Here we loſe. 
ſight of this renowned compoſer, who if we ſuppoſe him to have 


been no more than thirty years of age in 1691, when his eighth 
work was printed-at Bologna, and dedicated to the Emperor Leo- 
pold, he muſt at this time have attained his <a year ; 
which will give weight to the general en that _ life was 
extended to near a century 


May 10th, during the run of Aſtyanax, notice is given that a 


general court of the ſubſcribers will be held on the 15th, © when 
a new ſubſcription is to be propoſed.” Which ſeems to imply a 
total expenditure of the ſum for which the members of this ſociety 
firſt engaged to be anſwerable. This meeting was adjourned till 
the 22d, when all the ſubſcribers to the ſaid academy were de- 
fired to be preſent, the new e er being then to be taken in- 
to conſideration.“ 

On June 6th, the laſt night of the ien Aſtyanax, 
and of the ſeaſon, according to the London Fournal, a weekly newſ- 
paper publiſhed June 1oth, 1727, A great diſturbance happen- 
ed at the opera, occaſioned by the partizans of the two celebrated 
rival ladies, Cuzzoni and Fauſtina. The contention at firſt was 
only carried on by hiſſing on one fide, and clapping on the other; 
but proceeded, at length, to the melodious uſe of cat-calls, 
and other accompaniments, which manifeſted the zeal and po- 
liteneſs of that illuſtrious aſſembly. The Princeſs Caroline was 
there, but neither her Royal H ighnels s preſence, nor the laws 
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of decorum, could reſtrain the glorious ardor of the comba- 
tants ().“ 

July 13th, the following advertiſement appeared in the Daily 
Courunt: Whereas ſeveral perſons ſtand indebted to the Royal 
Academy for calls and otherwiſe, the court of directors do hereby 
arder notice to be given, that they ſhall pay or cauſe to be paid, 
at the office in the Hay-market, or to the perſon attending them 
in that behalf, ſuch ſum or ſums as they are owing, on or before 
Wedneſday the 19th, inſt. otherwiſe they ſhall be obliged to cauſe 
proceſs to be made at law againſt them, in order ta. recover the 
ſame.” | 
October 2d, in the ſame newſpaper, notice was given that My 
Lord Chamberlain, at the requeſt of the directors of the Royal, 
Academy of Mufick, had ordered a general court of the faid aca- 
demy on the 6th, inſt. upon extraordinary buſineſs.” This notice 
was repeated on the appointed day. On the 18th, another call of 
F. 5 per cent. payable the 25th, being the eighteenth call. On 
the 21ſt, in order to prevent frauds, the method of receiving tie- 
kets was changed : at the front and back-door a box was placed, 
teading into the ſtone paſlage in which gentlemen and ladies were 
deſired to drop their tickets at going into the houſe. Subſcribers, 
only admitted by. producing their filver tickets, | 
The autumnal ſeaſon. began October zd, with Aumetus; and. 
on the 13th of the next month, Ric AR DO Primo, RE DIN HII 
TERRA, an opera, written by Rolli, and ſet by Handel, was firſt 
repreſented. This drama. is dedicated in an Italian ſonnet by the, 
poet to the new. King, George II. The fingers were the fame as, 
in the preceding winter: Seneſino, Boſchi, Baldi Falmerini, Cuz— 
zoni, and Fauſtina. 

The introduction in- this overture is one of the beſt written and 
the moſt ſpirited of all Handels prefatory movements. At the 
eighth bar the firſt violin leads. off a paſſage, which is inverted in 
the baſe for four or five bars in a very. maſterly manner; and the 


() No. 410. | 
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leading notes to the firſt bar of the movement, after the cloſe, is 
full of fire. The fugue is admirably worked, and the three initial 
notes of the dux, or ſubject, are finely introduced in accompany- 
ing the ſolo parts for the hautbois (2). The want of a third move- 
ment for unltarned hearers, has kept this overture out of many a 
concert. 

The firſt air for Cuzzoni: Se pert ] amato bene, is plaintive, 
pleaſing, and original. And the ſecond : Vado per ubidirti, for 
Fauſtina, is the moſt agreeable ſong of execution of the times. 
J have been told that the brilliancy of her voice made its 
way through the buſy accompaniment of this ſong in a man- 
ner which filled the whole theatre (o). A cloſe in this air 


appears for the firſt time, which has ſince become faſhion 


able, as well as the return to the ſubject in the Da Capo. There 
are fine things in Seneſino's firſt ſong : Calmate le tempeſte, 
but the ſubject paſſage is too often repeated. Fauſtina's ſecond air 
in this act: Bella teco, has an original character, and though the 
time is only andante, afforded opportunities to manifeſt a fine ſhake, 
and voluble throat. Cuzzoni's ſecond ſong is more paſſer. The 
ſubſequent air: Agitato da fiere tempeſte, for Seneſino, is in a grand 
ſtyle of bravura, and muſt have had a great effect when accompani- 
ed by a good orcheſtra, and thundered by ſuch a voice. Though 
many of the diviſions appear in his former ſongs, yet there is one 
paſſage which Farinelli, Bavereſe, Monticelli, and other ſingers of 
later times, frequently introduced in So logs of en 
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thing can be more elegant and pleaſing than the next air for Cuzzoni: 
Di notte il pelegrino. This is followed by a baſe ſong for Boſchi, 


() If there is any thing leſs pleaſing have been ſharp. 
than the reſt in the theme of this fugue, it (0) E Was A remarkab powerful note 
is the fifth note in the ſecond bar, which is in this fingers voice, ahd we find moſt dt 
aukward to the hand, and not very pleaſing her — 
to the ear. be modern times this G 


woul chord frequently occuried, 


Oo 2 fugats 


ſongs in ſharp keys, where that 
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ſugato in the accompaniment with Handel's uſual ſuperiority, The 
ſubſequent air for Fauſtina has no peculiar character of execution 
or expreſſion, but might be made very agreeable by a good finger 
and a good band. Cuzzoni's next ſong: Caro vieni a me, is tru- 
ly captivating, and needs only to be ſung by a ſtnger of taſte 
and feeling, to be modern now, or at any more diſtant period from 
the time of its firſt performance. The ſhort but exquilite cavatina : 
Quanto tarda, in Handel's beſt ſtyle of cantabile, is a canevas which 
a great finger only can colour, and fouls ſuſceptible of pleaſure 
from the moſt ſelect and ſentimental ſounds can truly enjoy. After 
this, Fauſtina has a coquetiſh, gay, and lively air: Ai guardi tuoi, 
with two or three volate in it, which however laborious to ſluggiſh 
throats were ſport to her. -Nube che il ole, is a very agreeable air, 
which was ſung by Seneſino. After this Fauſtina had an air, L 
aquila altera, in a very maſterly ſtyle of compoſition, which has 
been long baniſhed from the opera-houſe. The duet which finiſhes 
the ſecond act, has in it many fine paſſages, but ſome of them hav- 
ing been frequently uſed by Handel elſewhere, are more withered 
and faded than the reſt. 
In the third act, Seneſino's firſt ſong : All” orror delle procelle, 
is a ſong of great execution, not only for that time, but for any time, 
and any finger. Handel's fire blazes in the orcheſtra, and the whole 
| compolition glows with genius. Cuzzoni ſung the next air: 
| Morte vient, which is mixt with accompanied rexitative, and is in 
| a very ſublime ſtyle of pathetic. The next air: Quell innocente, 
| in a totally different ſtyle from the other two, was ſung by Fauſti- 
_— na, and is in the higheſt degree graceful and pleafing, I have ne- 
ver met with three ſucceſſive airs by the ſame compoſer, at once fo 
beautiful and fo various. After theſe, Boſchi has an air of great 
f fire and ſpirit, in which all the parts are buſy, but that of the firſt 
violin is remarkably cramp and difficult. The air which ſucceeds 
this: Bacia per me la mano, ſeems to me one of the fineſt pathetic 
airs in all Handel's works; it was ſung by Cuzzoni, and though 
there is a peculiar character ſupported throughout in the baſe, and 
the violins and tenor are almoſt conſtantly employed, the melody 
2 of 
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of the voice - part is never diſturbed, but is uniformly clear and plain- 
tive, from the beginning to the end. After theſe five capital ſongs, 
there are three others that have conſiderable merit: one for Cuz- 
zoni, with a German-flute accompaniment ; one for Fauſtina, with 
very difficult diviſions ; and a very ſweet and graceful air for Sene- 
ſino: Volgete ogni dir. Upon the whole, the laſt act of Richard 
is replete with beauties of every kind of compoſition, and ſeems 
not only the beſt of this particular opera, but of any that I have 
yet examined. 

The performance of this opera was continued till December 16th, 
having eleven repreſentations; after which A/e//andro and Rada- 
miſto, were tevived, and alternately performed till February 17th, 
1728, when SIROE a new opera, by Handel, was firſt repreſented. 

Dec. 4th, a general court was called for chuſing a deputy-governor 
and directors for the year enſuing, on which occaſion none would 
be allowed to vote who had not paid their arrears. December 23d, 
a nineteenth call, for £. 5 per cent. on all the ſubſcribers. 

1728. The opera of Siroe, which at preſent every one acquaint- 
ed with the Italian language almoſt knows by heart, was ſo new to. 
my countrymen at the time it was firſt brought on our ſtage, that 
Nicolino Haym ventured to dedicate the poem to the directors and 
ſubſcribers of the Royal Academy of Muſic, as his own //, and 
the plagiariſm, however flagrant, ſeems to have been ſucceſsful ; 
for it does not appear that it was ever detected. This drama, writ- 
ten expreſsly for Venice in 1726, was firſt ſet by the celebrated 
Leonardo Vinci, for the theatre of San Giangriſoſtomo in that 
city; but it has ſince been ſet by almoſt every eminent compoſer 
who has been employed for the ftage. Upon collating the poem 
which Handel ſet with the opera of Siroe, in the third volume of 
Metaſtaſio's works, there appears very little difference between them, 
except that Haym has foiſted into his edition two or three airs of 


( p Alli eccellentiffimi e Auaſtrimi Sig- Fruit oro, N. Haym. Theſe words 
nor: Li , Signori, Direttori, + ſottaſcrittori ſpread out on the ſurface of a whole page, 
dell' Aecademia Reale di Muſica Umilmerite © have all the „Aer of author · like ap- 
dedica guęſto Drama 1 umilifimo e deuoti ſimo propriation. 
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fa; 


4 much coarſer texture than can be found in that of the original 
author (4). 

In the firſt movement of the overture there are two or three 
ſtrokes of bold and happy modulation, particularly the A flat in the 
baſe of the twelfth bar, which manifeſt the great maſter. The 
fugue, of which the third bar of the ſubject, which furniſhes the 
chief ſolo parts for the hautbois, has been too often uſed by others 
to give much pleaſure now, is treated with his uſual ſuperiority and 
ſtrength ; and thejig was always a favourite as long as movements 
in that meaſure were in faſhion. Handel himſelf ſeems to have 
been not inſenſible to its merit, for I heard him play it by memo- 
, ry as a leſſon at Mrs. Cibber's, with wonderful neatneſs and ſpirit 
near twenty years after it was compoſed, 

ii | The ſingers were the fame as in the opera of Riccardo. The 
j firſt air for Boſchi.: Se m0 paterno amore, is in the free and animat- 
ed ſtyle of many of the excellent baſe ſongs he wrote for that per- 
former. Fauſtina's firſt ſong : D' ogni amator la ſede, may perhaps 
have been ſince ſet to a more graceful melody, but has never been 
accompanied with ſo much meaning and ingenuity. Seneſino's 
firſt air: Se 10 labbro, was not, at the time it was firſt performed, 
in ſo captivating a ſtyle as many others which Handel had com- 
poſed for him, and yet there are {till paſſages in the baſe and ac- 
| companiment which are heard with pleaſure by true judges of 
compoſition. Palmireni's firſt air: O placido il mare, is ſpirited, 
| and required conſiderable agility of throat in the execution. To 
the words of Seneſino's next air: La forte mia tiranna, ſo many 
other airs are vibrating in modern ears, that Handel's would not 
now be fairly heard; but with Seneſino's voice and action it doubt- 


0 This drama, the firſt of Metaſtaſio's 
writing that was performed in this country, 
had conaply more poetical merit than any 


which Handel had as yet ever ſet to Muſic, 


though he long remained ignorant perhaps 
of the real author. 

During the run of this opera there was 
a call by the court of directors on all the 


ſubſcribers to the Royal Academy of £3. 


7 


r cent. which was the twentieth call, to 
paid on or before the zoth of March. 
And April 3d, the governor and-court of 
directors ſummoned a general court, © to 
conſult ſuch meaſures as may be thought 
moſt proper for the ſpeedy recovery of all 
their debts.” Another call of two anda 
half per cent, being the twenty-firſt call, on 
or before the 24th of April. 
leſs 
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leſs had a fine effect in 1728. The ſubſequent air: YVedefle mai, 
for Fauſtina, is extremely pleaſing, and muſt have exhibited the 
brilliant execution of that ſinger to great advantage. The words 
of the air with which Haym has finiſhed the firſt act: Or mi per- 
do, which Handel has adapted in his foul ſcore to the Muſic of 
anothea air: Ho nel ſeno, are not the ſame as in Metaſtaſio, who 
terminates the act with Fra I orror della tempeſta, which has been 
often admired as a dramatic ſong of paſſion and-execution in the 
Siroe of different compoſers. Handel's air to the words Or mi 
perdo, is originally and beautifully accompanied (7)! 

The ſecond: act begins with-an exquiſite cantabile: Deb I voi 
mi dite, for Senefino; whiech-wants-nothing but length to render it 
equal to Handel's moſt excellent ſongs of that kind. The next 
air: Mi lagnerò tacendbo, ſung by Cuzzoni, is a beautiful Siciliana 
of a peculiar caſt, The complaint expreſſed in the words and me- 
lody is admirably enforced from time to time by a ſingle note in 
the violin accompaniment. After this Seneſino had a very pleaſing 
and dramatic air: Mi cred! infedele, in which the accompaniment is 
modern and the modulation affecting and maſterly. Fauſtina's next air: 
Sgombra dall anima, long enjoyed the public favour for the natu- 
ral gaiety of the melody. The air Fra ] orror, with which Metaſ- 
taſio has terminated the firſt act, Haym has tranſplanted into the 
fifth ſcene of the ſecond. Handel has ſet it to an admirable in- 
ſtrumental movement in five parts, ſtrictly ugato. As itwas writ 
ten for Baldi, a ſinger of no great abilities, he took the opportuni- 
ty of rendering the compoſition intereſting by aſſigning the chief 


part of the buſineſs to the inſtruments, which, ſo employed, were 


better worth hearing than the voice. Boſchi had the next air: T 
di pieta mi ſpogli, which is ſpirited, and caſt in a different mould 
from all his other admirable | ſongs. The ſubſequent air: Fra 
dubbj affetti, is leſs happily ſet than uſual with Handel in compoſ- 
ing for Senaſino: it e minuet, but without dignity or 
(7 There i is an air r wanting in the ſcore ; 5 names of Olibrio and Placidia two 3 


i pid fedele, and inftead of it two or ters in « drama . Zenoz -, 
three ſcenes of another opera, in which de dgecur. 
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paſſion. Cuzzoni had the next air; L' aura non ſempre; which is 
light and gay, but unmarked by any peculiar force or expreſſion ; 
but the final air of this act: Non vi piacque, ingiuſti Dei, is one of 
the moſt elegant, beautiful, and pathetic, in all Handel's works; 
it was ſet for the Fauſtina, and conveys an idea of her great abilities 
as a cantabile ſinger, as moſt of her other ſongs do of neat and bail 
liant execution. 

The third act begins with a ack and ſpirited ſymphony, con- 
fiſting of only twenty-two bars; in which, however, Handel's fire 
began to blaze ſufficiently to make us with it had been long- 
er. The firſt air, for Cuzzoni : Se il caro Figlis, is graceful and 
pleaſing, and was among, the favourite ſongs of that finger. The 
next air: Gelido in ni vena, is ſo fine a compoſition of the grand 
pathetic kind, that it is difficult which moſt to admire, the rich- 
neſs of the harmony, learning of the modulation, texture of the 
parts, or expreſſion of the words. Palmerini ſung the ſubſequent 
air: Benche tinta, which has merit and fire in the compoſition, 
though it was not likely to be a favourite, as he was not a capti- 
vating finger, and performed a deteſtable character in the drama. 
The whole next ſcene, beginning with an accompanied recitative : 
Son ftanco, and ending with the air Deggio morire, for Seneſino, 
was juſtly admired, at the time of its firſt performance, and is ſtill 
new and replete with refinements, which have been imagined of 
much later times (s). In the ſymphony to the accompanied reci- 
tative, Handel ſeems to have made a new. uſe of piano and forte, and 
in the ſecond violin, tenor, and baſe parts of the ſubſequent air, to 
have anticipated the quiet accompaniment of modern times. Fauſ- 
tina had the next air: CH i mat vi pofſa, which has few peculiar 
beauties of invention or expreſſion; and the air in the next ſcene for 
Seneſino: Se / amor tuo, though the voice- part is graceful. and 
pleaſing, is rendered ſomewhat monotonous by a too frequent repe- 
tition of the ſame paſſage in the ſymphony. and accompaniment. 
But the following air: Torrente creſciuto, for Cuzzoni, is perhaps 


the moſt elegant, fanciful, and pleaſing, of all Handel ; dramatic 
(-) See Sketch of Handel's Life, p. 24, & ſet. 30 To 192321 
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ſongs of the bravura kind. The next air: La mia ſperanza, and 
the laſt in the opera, was ſung by Fauſtina. It is of the ſame kind, 
gay and agreeable ; but ſeems now the eldeſt of the two by many 
ears. 

_ This opera, of which Handel himſelf, in the foul ſcore preſerv- 
ed in his Majeſty's collection, has ſigned and dated the coro finale, 
« London, February 5th, 1728,” contains many proofs of the ſu- 
perior abilities of this great compoler z but chiefly in the laſt act, 
which ſeems greatly to . in muſical nN the reſt of 
the drama. 

The opera of Siroe was firſt performed February _— when it 
was honoured with the preſence of their Majeſties, the Princeſs 
Royal, Princeſs Amelia, and Princeſs Caroline. It had nineteen 
repreſentations ſueceſſively; but having a very powerful rivalat Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, in the Beggar's Opera, which came the out ſame 
winter, joined to the factious diſputes concerning the ſuperiority of 
the ſingers, this was not an auſpicious ſeaſon for the muſical drama. 

A letter aſcribed to Dr. Arbuthnot, which was inſerted in the 
London Journal, March 23d, during the firſt run of Siroe, deſcribes 


the declining ſtate of operas at this time fo well, that I ſhall inſert 


part of it here, as a fragment of muſical hiſtory. 

„As there is nothing which ſurpriſes all true lovers of Muſick 
more, than the neglect into which the Italian operas are at preſent 
fallen, ſo I cannot but think it a very extraordinary inſtance of the 
fickle and inconſtant temper of the Englith nation: a failing which 
they have always been. endeavouring to caſt upon their neighbours 
in France, but to which they themſelves have at -leaſt as good a 
title; as will appear-to any one who will take'the pains to conſult 
our hiſtorians.” After ſeveral other juſt reproaches, for the child- 
ih eagerneſs with which we had diſcarded our own language 
and Muſie for the Italian, which the inſtant we had acquited in the 
greateſt perfection, only ſerving to raiſe diſputes among us and to 
divide the nation into parties, proved that our exceſſive fondneſs 


for Italian operas —_— not from a. true taſte for PE; | 
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lowing manner : The Beggar's Opera, I take to be a toueh- ſtone 


to try Britiſh taſte on; and it has accordingly proved effectual 
in diſcovering our true inclinations ; which, how artfully ſoever 
they may have been difguiſed for a while, will one time or other 
ſtart up and diſcloſe themſelves. Æſop's ftory of the cat, who at 
the petition of her lover was changed into a fine woman, is pretty well 
known : notwithſtanding which alteration, we find, that upon the 
appearance of a mouſe, ſhe could not reſiſt the temptation of ſpring- 
ing out of her huſband's arms to purſue it ; though it was on the 
very wedding night. Our Engliſh audience have been for ſome 
time returning to their cattiſh nature; of which ſome particular 
ſounds from the gallery have given us ſuffictent warning. And 
ſince they have ſo openly declared themſelves, I muſt only defire 
they will not think they can put on the fine woman again, juſt 
when they pleaſe, but content themſelves with their {kill in catter- 


wauling. 


« For my own part, I cannot think it would be any loſs to real 
lovers of Muſic, if all thoſe falſe friends, who have made preten- 
fions to it only in compliance with the faſhion, would ſeparate them- 
ſelves from them; provided our Italian opera could be brought un- 
der ſuch regulations as to go on without them. We might then 
be able to fit and enjoy an entertainment of this ſort, free from 
thoſe diſturbances which are frequent in Engliſh theatres, without 
any regard, not only to performers, but even to the preſence of 
Majeſty itſelf. In ſhort, my comfort is, that though ſo great a 
deſertion may force us to contract the expences of our operas, as 
would put an end to our having them in as great perfection as at 
preſent, yet we ſhall be able, at leaſt, to hear them without inter- 
ruption.“ 5 

1728. The opera of ToroukO RR n' Erro, written by 


Haym, was firſt performed April zoth, by the ſame ſingers as Siroe. 


In the dedication to the Earl of Albemarle, the author implores 
the protection of this nobleman for operas in general, as being 
on the decline (:).“ Whether this was occaſioned by the feuds 


(t) Fate, che da lei prenda wvigore il ſoftento delle opere quaſi cadenti nel” Inghilterras 
3 con- 
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concerning Handel and Bononcini, Fauſtina and Cuzzoni, or from 
caprice or ſatiety, I know not; but if there ever was a time when 
this ſpecies of arfiuſement merited the national ſupport more than 
another, it ſeems. to have been at this period, when we were in poſ- 
ſeſſion not only of the beſt compoſer in Europe, but the three 
greateſt fingers which the lyric ſtage could boaſt. 

The fugue in the overture to Pfolomy is written on a ſubject ſo 
lively, and is treated with ſuch freedom and ſpirit, that none of the 
trammels of this ſpecies of compoſition appear in the execution. 
And though the firſt three bars of the movement are almoſt entire- 
ly built upon the common chord of the key-note, no idea of mo- 
notony, or want of variety in the harmony, is excited during the 
performance. The French-horns in this fugue were . and 
have an admirable effect. | 

The firſt ſcene, opens with a very fine e recitative; 
which with Seneſino's voice and action muſt have had a great ef, 
fect. The ſubſequent air for the ſame ſinger: Cielè' ingiuſto, is 
ſpirited, and has the hand of a maſter upon it, but the ſtyle and 
paſſages are now a little antique. The next air: Non lo dirs, for 
Baldi, is an elegant ballad ; but the third air; Quell“ anda, ſet for 
Fauſtina, is the. moſt clegantly gay and fanciful imaginable; per- 
formed by ſuch a finger, and neatly accompanied, it, would pleaſe 
now as much as ever; as would the ſubſequent beautiful ; paſtoral 
for Cuzzoni : Mi volgo ad ogni fronda, which is of all times and all 
places, Fauſtina's next air: Se talor, is in a ſtyle which Handel's 
pen, and the ſingers of the time, could render expreſſiye; but it has 
ſo long been diſcontinued, that we now hardly know how to per- 
form, or hear it. After this, there is a ſhort but beautiful Sicilia 
na: Tiranna miei penſieri, which was ſung by Senefino. The next, 
is an elaborate and pathetic compoſition in ſeven parts, to the words: 
Fonti amiche, for Cuzzoni, which did the compoſer and, performer 
equal credit. After this, an agreeable baſe ſong, and a pathetic air: 
Torna ſol, for Farin. of the moſt ſoothing and denden kt. fini(h- 
ed the firſt act. 


, 
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The ſecond act begins with a cantabile air of a very beautiful 
| and uncommon caſt ; Voi dolci aurette, ſung by Fauſtina; to whom 
the ſecond air: Quant e felice, was likewiſe aſſigned. This air, 
though not rapid, ſeems to have been written for her peculiar ta- 
lent of ncat execution. The next air: Aure portate, for Cuzzoni, 
ſeems now old-taſhioned and common, from the frequent uſe which 
others have ſince made of the paſſages. The ſubſequent air: Se 
un ſols ò quel core, for Seneſino, is not of the firſt claſs of pathetic ;. 
it is languid, without paſſion or novelty. The following air: IL mis 
core, ſung with the ſpirit and preciſion of a Fauſtina, would always 
pleaſe, The next ſong: Par ſento, for Baldi, is a pleaſing com- 
poſition. Then follows an air that was called the echo ſong :: * 
Dite che ja? chiefly ſung by Cuzzoni ; ſeveral of the paſſages, 
however, were repeated by Seneſino, behind the ſcenes, by which 
his recognition was brought about in the drama. Fhe melody of 
this air is extremely graceful and pleaſing, and the accompaniments 
are rich and beautiful. Boſchi has, after this, an admirable baſe 
ſong: Piangi pur, with a running accompinicnerit in a very bold: 
| and maſterly ſtyle. The ſecond act is terminated by one of the 
1 moſt pleaſing of all Handel's duets, in the favourite ſtyle of the 
times: Se il cor ti perde. The imitations are natural and plaintive, 
and the accompaniment quiet and curious. 

The third act begins with a ſhort but very pathetic and expreſ- 
five accompanied recitative. Baldi ſung the firſt air in this act: Se? 
interno, which is ſpirited and uncommon. The next which is a very 
agrecable baſe ſong: Sarò giuſto, was ſung by Boſchi. Fauſtina's 
firſt air in this act: Veglio amore, is leſs happily compoſed than. 
the ſongs which Handel uſually gave her; and the ſubſequent air, 
for Cuzzoni : Senza il ſuo bene, though plaintive, has loſt much of 
its grace and novelty by time. After this, Fauſtina has an air of 
paſſion and ſpirit: Tz pentirai, which her neat execution muſt 
have rendered captivating. Senefino had the next air: Sen qual 
Rocca, which has in it a confiderable portion of Handel's fire and. 
thunder ; the ſtyle, however, is now no longer in uſe for a firſt 

8 ſinger 
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ſinger at the opera. Cuzzoni's next air: Torna omai, is an andante, 
and is pleaſing; but not of the firſt claſs in the gragigſa ſtyle. The 

whole next ſcene for. Seneſino, conſiſting of an accompanied reci- 

tative, beginning: Innumano Fratel, and an air: Stille amare, with 
which it is terminated, is, however, ſo pathetic and maſterly in a 

truly grand dramatic ſtyle, that it ought to ſave the worſt opera, 
in other reſpects, that was ever compoſed.. After this, a lively 

duet, and a very gay chorus terminate the drama ; which, though 

it abounds with. fewer ſtriking and favourite airs than many of 
Handel's preceding operas, , has many that are beautiful, and ſome 
in his beſt ſtyle of writing. The author himſelf has ſettled the 
time when this compoſition was finiſhed by the following memo- 

randum, on the laſt. page of his Majeſty's original ſcore : ** Fine 

dell opera, G. F. Handel, April 19th, 1728.” 

This drama was performed but ſeven times, during its firſt run; 
aſter which, Admetus was repreſented three times: May 25th, 28th, 
and June. the xit, which not only terminated the ſeaſon, but was 
the laſt opera performed under the auſpices and directhn of the 
Royal Academy of Mufic ; an inſtitution, in the ſupport of which 
the whole ſum. of . 50,000, originally ſubſcribed, ſeems to have 
deen ſunk in leſs than ſeven years, beſides the money produced 
by the fale of tickets, and that which was taken at the door, Jos: 
the admiſſion of non-ſubſcribers. 

The governor and directors of the 8 of Muſic, 
after the ſum originally ſubſcribed for its ſupport was expended, 
relinquiſhed the idea of entering into new engagments for amuſing 
the public at their own expence. Indeed, either from the 
difficulty of finding a ſufficient number of ſubſcribers that were. 
willing to involve themſelves in ſo coſtly and hazardous an enter- 
prize, or from an opinion that the opera being no longer in an in- 
fant ſtate, was now robuſt enough to go alone, it appears by the 
bills and advertiſements, that there were no annual ſubſcribers in. 
1727, but its whole maintenance and ſupport depended on the. 
original ſubſcribers and public favour. Whether the feuds which 
ſo long agitated: the critics and * of Muſic, concerning the 

abilities 
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abilities of Handel and Bononcini, and of Fauſtina and Cuzzoni, 
precipitated the diſſolution of the Royal Academy, or the diſagree- 
ment between Handel and Seneſino, cannot now be eaſily deter- 
mined. Perhaps all theſe cauſes conſpired to relax diſcipline and 
to tire the public; for though zeal and attention were at firſt ſti- 
mulated by theſe debates, yet they ſeem to have been ſucceeded by 
diſguſt and indifference. 

At the cloſe of this ſeaſon the whole band of fin gers diſperſed, and 
the next year we find Seneſino, Fauſtina, and Baldi, performing in 
one theatre at Venice, and the Cuzzoni, with Nicolini, Farinelli, 
and Boſchi, at another, in the ſame city. 

May 15th, a general court was ſummoned of all the ſubſcribers 
to the Royal Academy of Muſic. And on the 16th, notice was 
given in the ſame paper, That the general court of the Royal 
Academy of Muſic ſtands adjourned till eleven o'clock on Wed- 
neſday next, the 22d inſt. in order to receive any further propoſals 
that ſhall be offered for carrying on the operas.” Another meet- 
ing, by adjourment, on the 2gth. On the 31ſt, © The general 
court of the Royal Academy of Muſic ſtands adjourned till eleven 
o'clock on Wedneſday the 5th of June next, in order to conſider 
of proper meaſures for recovering the debts due to the Academy, 
and diſcharging what is to due to performers, tradeſmen, and others; 
and alſo to determine how the ſcenes, cloaths, &c. are to be diſ- 
poſed of, if the opera cannot be continued. N. B. All the ſub- 
{cribers are deſired to be preſent, ſince the whole will be then decid- 
ed by a majority of votes. 

Nothing farther appeared in the newſpapers oc concerning the Roy- 


al Academy of Muſic, till December 2d ; when the following 


advertiſement was inſerted in the Daily Courant : « The time ap- 
pointed by the charter of the Royal Academy of Muſic for chuſing 
a deputy-governor and directors of the ſaid Academy, being on the 
22d of November in each year, or within fourteen days after, notice is 
hereby given, that a general court, by order of the governor of the 
faid Academy, will be held at twelve o'clock-on Friday next, being 


the-6th inſt. at the uſual PO in the Hay- market. * 
0 
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the court ever met, or any meaſures were taken, in conſequence of 
this advertiſement, does not appear. 

In the autumn of this year, and the ſpring of the next, the ope- 
ra- houſe was ſhut up, and the muſical drama ſuffered to lie fallow 
til! Pecember 2d. 

1729. Though there was no vocal opera performed at the thea- 
tre in the Hay- market this year, yet January 23d, there was a ball; 
February 1 3th another; and April roth, “an aſſembly with ſeve- 
ral alterations; to begin with the zn/irumental opera of Radamiſtus.” 
Indeed, Handel had prepared the ſoil for cultivation by a new com- 
oft, and had tranſplanted new exotics from Italy, in order to try 
the influence of our climate upon them. For finding the theatre 
abandoned by the fingers, and unſupported by its former patrons, 
he entered into an engagement with Heidegger, who- was then in 
poſſeſſion of the opera-houſe, to carry on the muſical drama at their 
own riſk. And in order to. fave time, and not to truſt to the un- 
certainty of report concerning the abilities of diſtant performers, in 
the autumn of 1728, he ſet off for Italy, where he engaged an 
entire new band of fingers, who did not, however, arrive in Lon- 
don. before the autumn of the year following. Theſe were an- 
nounced to the public in- the Daily Courant for July 2d, 1729, in 
the following manner: 

« Mr.. Handel, who is juſt retuned g Italy, has contracted 
with the following perſons to perform in the Italian operas: Sig- 
nor Bernacchi, who is eſteemed the beſt ſinger in Italy. Signora 
Merighi, a woman of a very fine preſence, an excellent actreſs, and 
a very good ſinger, with a counter- tenor voice. Signora Strada, who 
hath a very fine treble voice, a perſon of ſingular merit. Signor 
Annibale Pio Fabri, a moſt excellent tenor, and a fine voice. His 
wife, who performs a man's part exceeding well. Signora Bertol- 
di, who has a very fine treble voice; ſhe is alſo a very genteel act- 
reſs, both in men and women's parts. A baſe voice from Hamburgh, 


there being none worth engaging in | Italy.” This laſt. was John 
Godfrid Riemſchneider. 


Theſe: 
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Theſe new performers gave birth to new ideas and a new ſtyle, 
particularly in diviſions, which by writing for nearly the ſame ſing- 
ers during fix or eight years, Handel had often repeated. 

The firſt opera in which he employed his new- ſingers was 
LoTHARIUS, a drama written by Matteo Noris, and originally 


called Berengario Re d Italia (u). The firſt repreſentation of this 


opera did not take place till December 2d ; whether this late com- 
mencement of the ſeaſon, after a Sabbatical year, was occaſioned by 
the late arrival of the vocal performers, or .by obſtacles which are 


now forgotten, is at preſent difficult to diſcover. The ſcore was not 


finiſhed till November 16th, accordin g to Handel's own record (x); 
ſo that it was tranſcribed, got by heart, rehearſed, and brought on 


the ſtage, in the fortnight. 


The firſt movement of the overture.is majeſtic and pleaſing ; and 


the ſecond movement, which is a fugue upon two gay ſubjects 
in triple time, is chiefly conſtructed on a ground-baſe, and is perhaps 


the laſt agreeable and ſucceſsful effort of a great .compoler under 


ſuch reſtraint. It is a ſpecies of writing which admits of ingenui- 


ty, but is neceſſarily monotonous. The-lait air of this overture is 
gay and gracetul. WF 

The firſt ſcene opens with a cavatina, of a very unconwon caſt: 
Grave è il faſlo di regnar; it has never been printed, but was pro- 
bably intended to diſplay the peculiar abilities of the new tenor, 
Annibale Pio Fabriſy}. The ſecond air.: Non penſi quell” altera, 


() The Engliſh edition of this drama 


is printed without pre face, dedication, or 
the leaſt information concerning the poet. 

(x) * Fine dell' opera, G. F. Handel, 
November 16th, 1729. MS. in his Ma- 
jeſty's poſſeſſio n. 

(v) The merit of this tenor was often 
ſuſhcient in Italy to ſupply the want of it 
in the principal ſoprano, Indeed, Bernac- 
chi was at this time paſt his meridian ; his 
voice was never good, but now little was 
left, except a refined taſte and an artificial 
manner of ſingiog, which only profeſſors 
and a few of the molt intelligent part of the 


was 


audience could feel or comprchend. I pur- 


chaſed, at a ſtall, ſome years ago, an, old 


muſic-book, in which were Solfeggi di So- 
prano, del Signor Annibale Pio Fabri, by 
which we may judge of his taſte and know- 
ledge, They contain many of the uſeful 
as well as ornamental paſſages of the day, 
and thoſe of Leo, that have been ſo long 
celebrated, and uſed as leſſons to form the 
greateſt fingers in Europe, can boaſt no o- 
ther merit, Many of the paſſages are now 
become ſo common and vulgar as to be 
ſhunned by all good compoſers.; and are, 


therefore, u ſeleſs to ſingers of modern 1 
| Co 
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was performed by the ſame ſinger; it is a ſong of ſpirit, but the 
voice-part is not loaded with diviſions, like modern tenor ſongs, 
of which though the ſubjects are frequently grand and intereſting, 
yet the conſtant roulemens which it is thought neceſſary to give to 
the voice, ſoon degrade it to the level of a mere inſtrument which 
has nothing to do with poetry or articulation. The diviſions in this 
air of Handel, which are numerous, are given with great propriety 
to the violin, by which means the ſinger was allowed more lei- 
ſure for action, energy, and expreſſion of the words (3). The third 
air: Venne a colei, was ſung by Signora Meright ; it is written in 


the contralto, in F, though it was afterwards printed five notes 


higher. It is a natural, and pleaſing air, which required no great 
abilities to execute (a). The ſubſequent air: Per ſalvarti, is in 
triple time, and was ſung by Signora Bertolli, in a male character. 
The moſt ſtriking paſſage in this ſong was afterwards uſed by Han- 
del in his favourite minuet in the concerto he played in the orato- 
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Organ Concerto. Bernacchi's firſt ſong: Rammentati cor mio, is 
an air of great dignity, and ſuſceptible of much taſte and expreſſion; 
particularly as Handel judiciouſly left this ſinger to himſelf undiſ- 
turbed by inſtruments, through which his voice had not ſufficient 
force to penetrate. The firſt ſong that was ſung by the new baſe 
voice, Riemſchneider : Se i/ mar promette calma. though it was 
never printed, is admirable for ti contrivance of the parts, as well 
as vocal melody; it is in a differentityle from all the airs of Han- 
del previouſly attempted for Boſchi, or afterwards for Montagnana, 
and may be ranked among his moſt ingenious and ſpirited compo- 


ſic, who require exerciſes for the voice 


formed of all ſuch diviſions and difficulties ' 


as are in the higheſt favour with great 
compoſers and with the public : otherwiſe 


their labour is vainly beſtowed on uſeleſs © 
ſame theme in Gianguir, but in different 


and inelegant traits of melody, that are not 
likely to occur, or to P pleaſure to a po- 
lite audience, if acci 


Vol. IV. 


entally een AS 


changes or embelliſhments to airs in pre- 
ſent uſe. 

(z) This air which was = B's in C, 
is in A, in Handel original ſcore, 

(a) Haſſe afterwards worked on the 


meaſure, to the words ;. Parzo /e uo coll. 
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firſt that STRADA ever ſung on our ſtage, ſeems chiefly calculated 
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fitions of that kind. The next air: Quel cor che” mi dbnaſti, the 


to diſplay her fine and brilliant ſhake, for which 'there are more 


than thirty occaſions in the courſe of the ſong. This ſinger had 
many prejudices to combat on her firſt arrival in this country: the 


enemies of Handel were of courſe unwilling to be pleaſed with any 
part of the entertainment he had provided for the public; the abi. 
lities of Cuzzoni and Fauſtina had taken poſſeſſion of the general 
favour ; and Strada's perſonal charms did not aſſiſt her much in 


conciliating parties, or diſpoſing the eye to augment the pleaſures 


of the ear; for ſhe had fo little of a Venus in her appearance, that 
ſhe was uſually called the P/ g. However, by degrees ſhe ſubdued 
all their prejudices, and ſung herſelf into favour, particularly 


with the friends of Handel, who uſed to ſay that by the care he 
took in compoſing for her, and his inſtructions, from a coarſe finger 
with a fine voice, he rendered her equal at leaft to the firſt perform- 


er in Europe. Bernacchi's ſecond ſong, in this act: Gra mi ſem- 
bra, has no pecuhar merit; it is an allegro with a very thin ac- 
companiment, and the melody itſelf is not very ſtriking. There is 
a gay chorus: Viva, viva, after this air, in Handel's manuſcript 
ſcore, of which even the words are not printed. After this Me- 
righi had a lively air: Orgogliaſetto vd ] augelletto, in triple time 


and in a minor key, which is not of a kind to have been ever in 


high favour. The next: Scherza in Mar, and the laſt in the act, 
is an aria di bravura, for Strada, in which Handel has given her 
many of his favourite diviſions, which frequently occurred to him 
afterwards in compoſing and playing. It is a ſpirited ſong, in which 


not only the ſinger, but orcheſtra, has much to do ). 


The ſecond act opens with a ſhort but admirable military fym- 
phony at the cloſe of a battle, followed by am accompanied recita- 
tive. The firſt air in this act: Regna, e grandezza, which was 


Tung by Annibale Pio Fabri, is calculated to diſplay a good actor 
and ſinger of conſiderable execution; but as this air was not print- 


6) This air ſeems to loſe ſome of its o- ſharp, in which it was compoſed, to G. 


ed, 


wignal ſpirit by being Ws from A 
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ed, it ſeems as if it had not been in much favour with the public. 


The ſubſequent air, Tiranna, ma bella, ſung by Bernacchi, is na- 
tural and pleaſing, but not of that kind which, if well performed, 
would eſtabliſh the character of the ſinger, either for agility, taſte, 
or expreſſion. The Strada's firſt air in the ſecond act: Menti eter- 
ne, is truly pathetic, and fit only for a ſinger poſſeſſed of ſcience 
and feeling. After this, there is a ſpirited air in Handel's ſcore: 
Non t' inganni la ſperanza, which was ſung by the German Barito- 
no, Riemſchneider, that was not printed ; indeed, as none of this 


performer's ſongs were publiſhed with the reſt of the opera, ſoon 
after its firſt repreſentation, it ſeems to imply his want of ſucceſs 


on the ſtage. The next air: Arma lo guardo, compoled for the 
Merighi, in the contralto, is injured, in the printed copy, by a 


tranſpoſition from its original key of F minor to A natural. There 
is much peculiar ſpirit of haughtineſs and diſdain in this air, that 
ſuited the ſituation: of the finger in the character of Matilda. The 
following air : . Bella, non mi negar, for Bertolli, who performed a 
man's part, though it is a pleaſing compoſition, was not printed, 


which it certainly. would have been, had a finger. of the firſt claſs. 


awakened the attention of the public. Another reaſon may be 


aſligned for the next air: D' una: torbida. ſor gente, not having a 


place in the printed copy: it was probably too new and ingenious 
in the accompaniment to be generally admired or comprehended. 
Bernacchi had, after this, a cavatina : Qyanto, pin forte, of great 
beauty, of which the ſymphony i is grand and original. This air, 
which was never printed, is followed by a brilliant and agrecable 
ſong of execution: D' iſtabile fortuna, which was ſung by the te- 
nor, Fabri. After which, the act is terminated by a charming air, 
richly accompanied: Non diſperi pelegrino, for Bernacchi. Several 
paſſages in this ſong occurred to Handel in ſubſequent eompobitians, 
particularly in Return, O God of hoſts, rene there is a modulation 
into the minor third of the key. 


The third act begins with a ſhort ſpirited 3 whence he 


afterwards drew ſeveral paſſages for his organ concertos. Strada's 


firſt air: Nen ſempre invendicala, Which! is not printed, has infi- 
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nite ſpirit, and affords opportunities for good action as well as ſing- 
ing; while the orcheſtra ſupports the fituation of the performer 
with great force and effect. This is followed by an impaſſioned 
air: Vi ſento ſi, for Fabri, in which there is a paſſage in the accompa- 
niment of peculiar energy, which, tho' often repeated in different mo- 


dulations, is always welcome: = 


The next air: Quel ſuperbo, which was ſung by the Merighi, and 
is not printed, has great inſtrumental and dramatic ſpirit. Then 
after a ſhort military ſymphony, there is an admirable baſe ſong : 
Alza al ciel, in Handel's beſt ſtyle, which was ſung by Riemſchnei- 
der, but never printed. The next air: YVedro piu liete, compoſed 


for Bernacchi, has many diviſions in triplets, and abounds with 


ſpirit more than any other ſong that was aſſigned to this ſinger in 
the opera (4). Merighi then has an air of character: Impara co- 
dardo, which has conſiderable ſpirit and originality. This is fol- 
lowed by a pathetic and ſupplicating air of a peculiar caſt : &' de- 
litto, ſung by Bertolli; and a very pleaſing duet: Si bel ſembiante, 
with which, after a chearful chorus, the opera is terminated. . Up- 
on the whole, though this has many agreeable ſongs, it abounds 
with fewer airs on great and maſterly ſubjects than many of his 
preceding operas; and whether oppreſſed by oppoſition and leſs 
ſupported by his fingers than. formerly, his invention ſeems to have 
been leſs fertile than uſual, to which the ſucceſs of the ſongs ſeems 
to have been proportioned ; as no one of them appears to have ever 
been in general favour throughout the nation. 

1730. This opera continued in run from December 2d till January 
13th, 1730, and had ten repreſentations. After which, Julius Cæſar 


was revived, and performed nine nights. And February 24th, a 


new opera was brought on the ſtage, called Pax THEN OR, writ- 
ten by Silvio Stampiglia, originally for Naples, but new ſet by Han- 


del, for the ſame ſingers as performed i in Lotbarius. 


(c) This paſſage occurs in one of his (4) Though this air is printed in G, he 


The 


hautbois concertos, original ſcore is in E ſharp. 
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The overture of this opera isleſs captivating than that of any of his 
former productions of this kind. The firſt movement, in the ſtyle 
of Lulli, contains nothing new; and the fugue, ona convulſive and un- 
pleaſant theme, is embelliſhed by no ſolo parts for hautbois, and but 
little diverfified by counter ſubjects or epiſodes. 'The laſt movement 

is the beſt, though in jig time, and at preſent ſomewhat vulgar. 
Act firſt, after a ſhort recitative, there is a very pleaſing chorus: 
Viva, viva, Partenope. The firſt air in the opera: L' amor ed il 
deſtin, which was ſung by Strada, abounds with paſſages of execu- 
tion of a very agreeable and uncommon kind, that required a flexi- 
bility and agility of voice ſuperior to any difficulties which this 
finger had to encounter in Lotario. The next air: O Eurimene, 
ſung by Bernacchi, is a beautiful cantabile, with no other accom- 
paniment than a violoncello. After this, there is a pleaſing Sici- 
liana: Se non ti ſat ſpiegar, ſung by the Merighi, which is follow- 
ed by a natural and agreeable air,. though of no uncommon caft : 
Voglio dire, for Bertolli. The next air, fung by Merighi: Un 
altra volta, is, however, of an original and lively kind, and abounds 
in paſſages that are intereſting. After this, there is a fine pathetic 
air, for Bernacchi: Sento amor, of which the melody and accom- 
paniment are truly elegant. Then follows one of the moſt agree- 
able of all Handel's baſe ſongs :* T appreſia: for ſe amore, for Reim- 
{chneider, to which there is a rapid accompaniment for the violin 
that is carried on with much art and fancy. The next air: Sei 
mia gioia, for Strada, is lively, but leſs: uncommon, than the fol- 
lowing : J en ferite, which was both elegant and new at the 
time it was compoſed, though it has not been printed. The next 
air: Dimmi pietoſo ciel, for Bernacchi, has the ſtamp of a great 


maſter upon it, though many of the paſſages are now out of favour. . 


This is followed. by an air of ſome difficulty in the execution: 
Anch' 10 pugnar ſaprd, for Fabri; but of which the diviſions are 
the leaſt pleaſing parts of the melody. After which, there is an air: 
Jo t1 levo ] impero, for Strada, in the ſtyle which Haſſe and Vinci 
were now ſucceſsfully cultivating, and in which the melody of the 
Voice- part was more poliſhed, and the accompaniment more {imple 

and 
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and quiet, than any that could be found: in the ſongs: of their pre- 
deceſſors. For the ſubſequent air: Ora /piegarſs, written for a 
ſinger of the ſecond: or third: claſs, but not printed, Handel put 
himſelf to no great expence of thought. The next: E fell i 
mio timore, for Bernacchi, though printed, is not in. Handel's ma- 
nuſcript ſcore. This air has ſome pretty paſſages, but is not to be 
ranked among his capital productions; it is followed: by an 
elaborate hunting ſong, in a ſcore. of nine parts.: To ſeguo: ſal, in 

which the French. horns have ſolo parts; many of the paſſages are 
now become common, from the conſtant uſe of them by others, in 
airs of the ſame kind; yet the effect of this compoſition, which 
terminates the firſt act, if well accompanied by a powerful and well- 
diſciplined: band, would be {till admirable. It was ſung by Meri- 
ghi, whoſe voice, though a female, was a low contralto. 

In the beginning of the ſecond act, we have ſeveral ſpecies of 
military Mufic : an excellent march, which ſerves as an accompa- 
niment to a dialogue or duet, between the leaders of the two armies, 
and a chorus; after which, there is a martial ſymphony during an 
engagement; and a ſong of triumph at the end of it. In the ſe- 
cond ſcene, there is an excellent accompanied recitative, followed 
by an air: Barbara feto, for the tenor, Annibale Pio Fabri, which 
required great abilities of execution. Scene third, Strada had a 
ſhort ſlow air of great dignity and beauty: Care muna. The ſub- 
ſequent air: Yogho amare, which is extremely graceful and pleaſ- 
ing, was likewite ſung by Strada. It is an andante allegro, in which 
while the baſe chiefly moves in quiet iterated notes of a modern 
caft, the other inftruments: carry on a ſubject, different from the 

mcipal cantilena, in a very maſterly and agreeable manner. This 
air is fo ſmooth and free from wrinkles that it is difficult to ima- 
gine it to be near ſixty years of age. It is followed by an agree- 
able duet, or rather dialogue, of a peculiar kind: E vuoi con dure 
tempore, by Bernacchi and the Merighi, in which one of the two 
lovers, who have quarrelled, only upbraids the other from time to 
time with the epithets zfidb, ingrata, without ever finging toge- 
ther” Fabri after this had a gay and graceful air, 3 
IN plac 
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placed in the printed copy: Qual Yarfalletta, in as modern a ſtyle as if 
ithad been-compoſed but d week. The next air, however: Furie 
fon dell' alma mia, for Merighi, though ſpirited and maſtetly, is now 
ſomewhat rude and uncouth. The ſubſequent. air: Poterti dir 
vorrei, for Betnacchi's contralto voice, is a pleaſing minuet ; but 
it is followed by a jig that is leſs agreeable. The next air: Furi- 
- bondo'ſpira il vento, Which finiſhes the act, is animated with Han- 
del's genius and fire, though the paſſages have been long ſince vul- 
gar and common. | 

The third. act begins with EI march, K ſymphony, and, after A 
ſcene of recitative, a ſhort but agreeable quartetto, between the four 
principal ſingers :. Non e incauto il mio configho. Then there is a 


fragment: of a charming. Siciliana: Arſace, o Dio cor, which was. 


ſung by Merighi, and is followed by an "agreeable air for Strada, 
and another of a ſuperior caſt for Fabri: La ſpeme ti confoli. We 
have next an excellent aria di cantabile, for Bernacchi :. C ia par- 

la? which has no fault but brevity. Then la ſpirited ſong for 


Merighi, in triple time: Quel volta mi piace; and in the next ſcene, 


another, in common time for Bernacchi : Nobil core; this is en- 
livened and rendered very pleaſing by an ingenious accompaniment. 
The Muſic of the next ſcene, which was performed by Bernacchi, 
is admirable! It is in Handel's beſt dramatic ſtyle: after a ſhort 
recitative, there is a very pathetic air in ſeven parts: two German- 
flutes, two violins, tenor, voice, and baſe, played on the theorbo- 
lute, and by the violoncelles and double baſſes, pizzicato: Ma 
quai notte di meſti lumenti; this air, at the cloſe of which the hero 
of the drama falls aſleep, is finely written, and will be always ele- 
gant and pleafing. It is followed by a fine accompanied recitative, 
and a trio for Strada, Bernacchi, and Merighi, of great ſpirit, and 


well calculated for action. After this, the air: Fatto © amor un 


Dio d' inferno, for Bernacchi, is full of Handels on fire and ori- 
ginality; the baſe is remarkaby bold, buſy, and, being in F minor, 


difficult of execution. The ſubſequent air: La gloria in nobil. 


alma, for the tenor, Pio Fabri, is Iĩkewiſe on a ſpirited and pleaſ- 


ing ſubject; but ſeems ſome what degraded by the diviſions, many 
| | of. 
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of which, though natural and eaſy to a harpſichord player, can hard- 
ly be called vocal. The next air: S. /cherza, which is the laſt, is 
light and airy, but not very common. It was ſung by Strada, but 
required no great powers of execution or expreſſion. The coro A 
nale is an agreeable gavot, in which there are ſome maſterly imi- 
tations. 
This opera, which i is among the beſt of Handel's dramatic pro- 
ductions, was finiſhed, according to his own date at the end of the 
manuſcript ſcore, the 12th of February 1730, and firſt performed 
on the 24th of the ſame month, had but ſeven repreſentations. 
It was, however, revived the next ſeaſon, and performed in De- 
. cember and January ſeven times more. But in the ſpring of 1730, 
after the firſt run of Patbenape was over, and one performance of 
Julius Cæſar before his Majeſty, March 31ſt, for the benefit of 
- Anna Strada del Po, OR Mis DA, a new. opera, was performed; but 
whgther a paſticcio, or by whom compoſed, does not appear by 
a. book of the words, public papers, or by any other record 
that I have been able to find (e). It had an uninterrupted run 
b of thirteen nights, from April 4th to May the 14th; and was 
| again performed June gth, November 24th, 28th, and December 
Iſt, 5th, and 8th. In the middle of the run of this opera, April 
F 21ſt, there was however, a change of twelve ſongs, which ſeems to 
| imply a want of attraction in thoſe that were ſuperſeded. None of 
| the airs appear to have been printed, except a few for the flute, with 
| 


, thoſe of Parthenope, by Walſh. The ſingers were the ſame as had 
. ſung in Handel's opera of the ſame year, and the performance mult 
have been under his direction, which excites curioſity to know 
what compoſitions he thus honoured with his approbation. Pre- 
vious to the cloſe of the ſpring ſeaſon his own opera of Ptolemy 
had fix repreſentations, : In the advertiſement for the performance 

of this opera, inſerted in the Daily Journal June ad, ſeveral altera- 
_ Hons were promiſed 5 and notice given, that “ as the > apem uf. 


(e) The Drama of Orm: /J was written dark « but whether this was the Muſc'to 
| by Apoſtolo Zeno, and originally ſet for the which" it was now performed in Dann, 
'| Imperial Court at Vienna; 17225 by Cal- I am unable to diſcover. _ / 
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ſhort, it would not begin till ſeven o'clock.” The ſeaſon was ter- 
minated by the performance of Prolemy, June 1 3th. 

Auguſt 28th, in the Dazly Poſt it was ſaid het * $1gnor Sengſino, 
the famous Italian ſinger, was engaged to come over againſt the 
winter to perform under Mr. Heidegger 1 in the Italian opera; and 
October gth, by a paragraph in the Daily Journal, the public was 
informed that ** grand preparations were making at the opera-houſe 
in the Hay-market, by new cloaths, ſcenes, &c. and, Sengſino be- 
ing arrived, that the performances would begin as ſoon as the court 
returned to Saint James's . And yet an opinion has long pre- 
vailed that the chief cauſe of the diſſolution of the Royal Academy 
of Muſic, was a diſagreement between Handel and this finger, and 
that the ſeparation which enſued upon the breaking-up of that 


eſtabliſhment, 1728, was perpetual. The return of Senefino however 


at this time to fing Handel's Muſic, when the theatre was chiefly 


under his own direction, proves the contrary. Indeed, it ſeems as 


if the quarrels of the ſingers, and diſagreements with this compo- 
ſer, had not ſo much contributed to the ruin of the Academy, as 
the enormous expence, and want of perſons ſufficiently intrepid to 
involve themſelves in the renewal of ſo harzardous, or rather ruin- 
ous, an undertaking, as the opera had hitherto been. 

November the 3d, the enſuing ſeaſon was -begun with the re- 
vival of Scipio, which was performed fix times; and this, with five 
repreſentations of Ormiſda, and four of Partbenope, in all which 
Seneſino and the Strada ſung, finiſhed the year. 

1731. Parthenope was likewiſe performed January ad, 5th, 
andgth; and on the 12th was repreſented an opera called WEN. 
CESLAUS, by an anonymous compoſer ( g). A muſical drama of 
the ſame name was performed in England two or three times in 
1717, to Muſic of different compoſers. Of the airs now uſed, 
under - Handel's direction, we are at preſent . utterly. ignorant. It 
ſuſtained- at this tune only four repreſentations ; ; after Which, Fe- 
bruary ad, a new e the Aleſſandro of Metaſtaſio, under the 


(F) This ſummer was ſpent by the King Zeno, was fir ee. at Venice, of 


and 72 family at Windſor. | to the Mufic Carlo Fran. ON 
(e) -This drama, : written by Apoſtolo” 
| Vor. n * Rr 
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name of PoRo, was brought on the ſtage, in which Seneſino per- 
formed the principal part. | 

The firſt movement in the overture is grave and grand, in Lulli's 
meliorated ſtyle, by Handel. The fugue is in jig time, and is more 
German of that period, and leſs pleaſing, than moſt of the ſecond 
movements of his other opera overtures. There is no third move- 
ment, or air, after this allegro. The original performers in this 
opera were Seneſino, contralto; Annibale Pio Fabri, tenor; and 
Comano, baſe: with the Strada, ſoprano ; and the Merighi and 
Bertolli, both counter-tenors. 

The firſt air, for Bertolli: E prezzo leggiero, though it is nei- 
ther remarkable for learning nor invention, is gay and pleaſing, and 
fit for a ſinger of limited abilities and of ſmall importance in a 
drama. The ſecond air, which was ſung by Senefino : Vedrai con 
ſuo periglio, is ſpirited, natural, and enlivened by the ritornels and 
accompaniment. The third air, for Annibale Pio Fabri: Yi tro- 
j ſeo, is in a ſtyle which a good ſinger can always render modern 
1 and intereſting. The next air: Chi vive amante, ſung by Meri- 
; 


ghi, is lively and agreeable, and though it diſplays no particular 
talent in the performer, has little ſtrokes of ingenious compoſition, 
| which are only to be found in the works of able maſters. But in 
6 the next ſhort air, for Seneſino: Se mari pru, which has no ſecond 
| part, there is a happy and impaſſioned boldneſs and expreſſion in 
| the appoggiaturas, which I-do not recollect to have ſeen hazarded 


by any compoſer of that period. This Ong in other NP 

, | admirable. 
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The ſubſequent air, which was the firſt in Strada's part, might 
be rendered extremely pleaſing by a performer poſſeſſed of a fine 
voice, a good ſhake, and an elegant manner of ſinging. After this, 
Seneſino had an air: Se pofſono tanto, which has been always juſt- 
ly admired for its elegance. It is written in a meaſure and ſtyle in 
which Handel had been frequently ſucceſsful ; but the clear and 
quiet accompaniment in iterated notes was that which Haſſe and 
Vinci rendered faſhionable, and which ſubſequent maſters carried to 
exceſs (H). The next air: Compagni nell amore, is light and pleaſ- 
ing, with a lively accompaniment for violins in uniſon. After this, 
Fabri had an agreeable air: Se amor a queſto petto, which required 
conſiderable agility in the execution. The firſt act is terminated 
by an admirable duet: Se ma?! turbo, in which the lovers, Porus 
and Clegfida, are ironically repeating the former promiſes which they 
had made to each other of fidelity and confidence. The compo- 
ſition of this duet is excellent, and in a ſtyle truly dramatic, which 
has been ſince generally adopted. | | 

After a bold and ſpirited military ſymphony, the ſecond act begins 
with another duet in a very different ſtyle: Caro amico ampleſſo, 
of which the words are not be found in Metaſtaho. The compo- 
ſition, which more reſembles that of the chamber-duets of Steffa- 
ni than the preceding, is maſterly ; and the four inſtrumental parts 
of the accompaniment being totally different from the vocal, ren- 
der the harmony very rich and grateful. The following air: D' 
un barbaro ſcorteſe, for Fabri the tenor, is in a very ſpirited and 
original ſtyle. After this, Strada had an air: Digli ch io ſon 


fedele, which is fugata and more laboured, but leſs captivating than 


the former. Seneſino had after this, a very pleaſing air: Senxa 
procelle ancora, of which the accompaniments, by French-horns, 
flutes, violins, tenor, and baſe obligati, muſt have had an admir- 


) This air has been lately revived, and 
admirably ſung by Rubinelli, for whoſe 
compaſs of voice it is as well ſuited as that 
of the original finger, Seneſino. It is fo 
different from the generality of Handel's 
alrs in the accompaniment, that the Italians, 
who had only ſeen it in manußeript, were 
unwilling to allow it to be of his compoſition. 


However, the printed copy, as well as the 
original ſcore in Handel's own hand-writ- 
ing, which are both before me, render theſe 
doubts ridiculous. The compoſer ſeems to 
have finiſhed this ſong with unuſual atten- 
tion : having cancelled eleven bars in his 
manuſcript, and made ſeveral other changes 
both in the melody aud inſtrumental parts. 
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able effect when performed by a well-diſciplined opera- band. The 
next air: Se il ciel mi divide, ſang by the Strada, with a ſolo ac- 
companiment on the violin by Caſtrucei, the firſt violin of the 

opera at this time, is now a little paſ/ee (i). 

Bertolli, after this, had an exquiſite air, alla Siciliana, beginning : 
Se viver non poſs'10, which is the beſt of Handel's innumerable ſongs 
in that ſtyle. The laſt air in the ſecond act: Di ren her mi la cal. 
ma, for Merighi, is very gay and agreeable. According to Han- 
del's own memorandum, the compoſition of this act was finiſhed 
December zoth, 1730. 

In the manuſcript ſcore there is an inedited ſymphony at the be- 
ginning of the third act, in G minor, and in the uſual ſtyle of the 
firſt movement of Handel's overtures. The firſt air of this act: 
Rifvegha lo ſdegno, ſung by Seneſino, is ſpirited, but of no peculiar 
caſt of melody or deſign. The next air was aſſigned to Strada: 
Se troppo crede. It is an andante in a minor key, with a ſecond 
part in a major key, which is much more pleaſing than the firſt. 
This is followed by an air for Merighi : Come il candore, of no 
great beauty. The next air: Serbati a grandi impreſe, for Fabri, 
has, however, conſiderable merit, as a H ravurà of the time; many 
of the diviſions are, indeed, inſtrumental, but the voice ſinging an 
octave above the baſe, while the accompaniment is buſy, has a new 
and good effect. The ſubſequent air for Seneſino: Dov' 8? Si 
affretti, is in a grand ſtyle of theatrical pathetic. It is not only the 
- beſt air in this opera, but equal, at leaſt, to any of Handel's belt 
dramatic productions. The plan of accompaniment is majeſtic, 
and melody impaſſioned and expreſſive. This is followed by a 
ſhort and ſimple air: Mio ben, in a ballad ſtyle, for Bertolli; after 
which, there is a very pleaſing and gharacteriſtic paſtoral : Son con- 
Fuſa paſtorella, which was long in high favour, not only with ſing- 
ers, but performers on the German- flute. The next air: Spirto 
amato, for Strada, is written on a ſhort ground-baſe, of one bar only, 


(i) Theſe words ſeem never to have been Didone, a paſticcio opera, in 1786, by the 
ſer with ſo much genius, paſſion, and effe&t ara, without a general and rapturous cn 
as by Piccini. His air was never perform- core. f 
ed on our, ſtage, when it was introduced in 


repeated 
N 


offers no very obvious accompaniment: 


cloſed, May 29th (n). 
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ted fourteen or fifteen times; while the melody is as free and 
pathetic as if the compoſer had been under no ſuch reſtraint. Handel 
has manifeſted great abilities in writing upon this theme, which 


* vr. 


* 0 


The laſt air: Caro vieni, which was firſt ſung in Dialogue by Se- 
neſino and Strada, afterwards in duo, and finally in chorus, was ſo 
ſimple and pleaſing that it ſoon became a national favourite (+). 
This opera, though it contains but few airs in a great and elabo- 
rate ſtyle, was ſo dramatic and pleaſing, that it ran fifteen nights 
ſucceſſively in the ſpring ſeaſon, and was again brought on the 
ſtage in the autumn, when it ſuſtained four repreſentations more. 
After the firſt run of Porus was over, the opera of Rinaldo was 
revived, and performed five times (/) ; when it was ſucceeded by Ro- 
delinda, with the ſeventh repreſentation of which, the ſeaſon was 


In the autumn, beſides the repetition of Porus, Tamerlane and 
Admetus were revived, and theſe continued to be performed till 
January 1 5th, 1732, when the opera of Ez lo, written by Metaſta- 
tio and ſet by Handel, was brought on the ſtage. | 

The overture to this cpera, was originally intended, according to 
the title given it by Handel in his foul ſcore, for another drama, 
entitled Titus ! Empereur. In the manuſcript there is a third 
movement, d tempo di gavotta, which is not printed in Walſh's edition 


of ZEtius, The opening and fugue are pleaſing, but not writ- 


(Y The Muſie of Porus has been printed 
more conformably to Handel's original ma- 
nufcript ſcore, than any other which Walſh 
publiſhed ; no entire ſongs, or inſtrumental 
parts have been omitted, and nothing is 
wanting, except the recitatives, to render 
it complete. 

(!) In the title-page of the printed book 
of the words, this opera is now ſaid to have 
been „ reviſed, with many additions by the 
author, and newly done into Engliſh by 
Mr. Humphreys.” 

() February 22d of this year, a concert 


8 


was advertiſed at Hickford's room, for 
the benefit of Signor Caſtrucci, i violin 
of the opera, who was to play the firſt and 
eighth concertos of his maſter, the famous 
Corelli, and ſeveral pieces of his own compo- 
ſition, particularly a ſolo, in which he engag- 
ed to execute ** jwenty-four notes with one 
bow.” This advertiſement was burleſqued, 
the next day, and a ſolo promiſed by the 
laft violin of Goodman s Field's playhouſe, in 
which he would perform © jxventy-five notes 


with one bow.“ 


ten 
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ten with the force and originality of ſome of his anterior opera over- 
tures (). 

The firſt ſcene opens with an agreeable dd; which has not 
been printed with the ſongs. The firſt air: Se tu la reggi, for 
Bagnoleſi, has dignity and character in it ſuited to the buſineſs of 
the drama. The ſecond air: Penſa à ſerbarmi, for Seneſino, is a 
ſhort, ſimple, and beautiful Siciliana, which muſt always pleaſe 
when well ſung. The third air : Caro padre, for Strada, is plain- 
tive, but not likely to captivate an audience, unleſs it is performed 
by a great and favourite ſinger. The fourth air: I nocchier, for 
the tenor Pinacci, is in minuet time, and written with thoughtleſs 
rapidity. The fifth air, to the charming words: Quanto mai felici 
fete, is marked by Handel's oaiginality and contrivance, but ſeems 
to be leſs ſimple than the poetry requires. In the ſixth air: Se un 
Bell' ardire, Handel brings into action the baſe voice of Montagnana, 
but neither fatigued himſelf nor the ſinger by labour or difficulty: 
it is light and chiefly in uniſons and octaves. The next air: Se 
povero il ruſcello, for Pinacci, is in Handel's beſt manner; it con- 
ſiſts of two movements, the firſt innocent and paſtoral, the ſecond 
rapid and full of ſpirit: in both, the beautiful words of Metaſtaſio 
are well expreſſed. The ſubſequent air: So chi? acceſe, is animated 
and dramatic. Seneſino's voice and action probably gave weight 
and dignity to the next air: Se fedele mi brama ; but at preſent it 
does not ſeem likely to charm an audience by common ſinging. 
The final air of the firſt act: Finche' un zefiro, is an elegant e- 
za bravura, richly and ingeniouſly accompanied, which the voice, 
ſpirit, and abilities of the Strada, muſt have rendered charming. 
The ſecond act opens with a very fine ſolemn ſymphony, and 

accompanied recitative: Qual filenzio & mai queſto | which are not 
printed. The firſt air: Vi ſido la ſpoja, was ſung by Bagnoleſi, in 
the character of the emperor Valentinian. It appears now of an 
ancient caſt, but well expreſſes the perturbation into which the 


(7) After the overture there is a chorus which does not belong to the opera of 
in the manuſcript : Nami eccelfi, with a JAEtinss 
running accompaniment for the violins, 


Ginger 


finger is thrown by his ſituation in the ſcene. The ſecond air of. 


this act: Va dal furor, is full of fire, and paints the fury and in- 
dignation excited in the perſonage for whom it was compoſed. 
After this, Strada had an accompanied recitative, in which the 
harmony and modulation are extremely maſterly, and the words 
expreſſed in a manner truly pathetic. The next air: Recagli quell 
acciaro, delivered with the majeſtic voice and ſtyle of Seneſino muſt 
have had a great effect. The words of this air have, however, been 
often ſet ſince Handel's time in a manner more dramatic, by mak- 


ing it an air of two characters : in the firſt, expreſſing indignation. 


at delivering up that ſword to the Prefect with which he had de- 
fended the imperial throne ; and in the ſecond, addreſſed to. Fulvia, 


his intended ſpouſe, ſoftening into love and tenderneſs. After this,, 


Strada had an air: Quel fingere affetto, on a pleaſing ſubject, and. 
abounding with graceful and elegant paſſages ; among which thoſe. 
in triplets are not included, as they ſeem common and foreign to. 
the ſubject; Handel has, however, made a good uſe of them in the. 
accompaniment. The- ſubſequent air: Naſce al. boſco, for Mon- 


tagnana, is campoſed on. a plan different from moſt of Handel's. 


other baſe ſongs, and: was manifeſtly intended to exhibit. the pecu- 


liar power of the finger. After this, Bertolli had. an air of no great. 
conſequence ::; Finche per te; this is followed by another for Stra- 


da: La mia coſtanza, Which, though ſpirited and, pleaſing, is not. 
one of Handel's happieſt effuſions. The act is terminated by a 
very beautiful Siciliana for Seneſino: Ecco alle mie catene, the me- 


lody of which is elegant. and impaſſioned, and the accompaniment. 


delicate, clear, and amical to the voice - part (o). 

The firſt air in the third act: Guarda pria, which was likewiſe 
ſet for Seneſino, is full of ſpirit and dignity, with. a buſy and maſ- 
terly accompaniment . The ſecond air: Peni tu, for Bertolli, 
is graceful and pleaſing (2). The third, for Seneſino: Se la mia. 


(e) There are two ſcenes terminated by greeable ſymphony, in E minor, which is. 
the two airs : Di tante roſſore, and Che ms not printed. 3 
:0va, in the drama of Metaſtaſio, which (9) It is remarkable, that this air in P- 
andel has not ſet. minor begins with the chord of B flat, or: 
(þ) There is in Handel's manuſcript, at fixth to the key - note. 
the beginning of the third act, a ſhort a- N l 3g 


vita. 
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vita, is a magnificent aria concertata in ten parts, with ſolo paſſages 
for the firſt violin, tenor, violoncello, flutes, and French-horns. 

It is in a grand ſtyle of cantabile, and with Seneſino's voice and 
action muſt have had a great effect (r). The next air: Per tutto 
timore, ſung by the Bagnoleſi, is ſpiritedly accompanied in an in- 
genious and maſterly manner. The ſubſequent air: Tergi /' in- 
giuſte lagrime, for the tenor, Pinacci, is elegantly pathetic, and may 
always be rendered captivating by a ſinger of taſte and expreſſion. 
Handel ſeems to have beſtowed uncommon ſtudy and pains in the 
accompaniment of the ſecond part of this charming air. All the 
twelfth ſcene of this act, for the Strada, conſiſting of an accompa- 
nied recitative : Miſera dove ſon ! and terminated by the air: 45 
non ſon io, is admirably compoled in a grand ſtyle of theatrical pa- 
thetic. The laſt capital air of this opera: Gia riſonar d intorno, is 
a military ſong, for Montagnana, accompanied by a trumpet, and 
compoſed in Handel's fulleſt and beſt ſtyle of martial Muſic. The 
reſt of the original manuſcript is wanting ; but on examining the 
book of the words, it appears, that nothing has been loſt but the 
recitative of the two laſt ſcenes, and a light air in gavot time, which 
has been printed: Stringo al fine. It was ſung alternately; en vau- 
deville, to different words, by Seneſino, Strada, Bertolli, and Mon- 
tagnana ; and laſtly, as a coro finale, by all the characters of the 
drama (5). "434 | 

This opera, the third which Handel ſet of Metaſtaſio's writing, 
with all its muſical merit, and the beauty of a new ſpecies of lyric 
poetry, was repreſented but five times, at the four laſt of which 
the King and royal family were preſent. 

After the ſhort run of Ez, Julius Ceſar was revived, and per- 
formed five times, from February 1ſt to the 15th incluſive; and 
on the 19th of the ſame month, a new opera called Sos Ax Ms, 
written by Matteo Norfis, and ſet by Handel, was brought on the 


(r) This air might have been well re- was printed in ſcore by Walſh, and adver- 
rived by Rubinelli, whoſe voice and'majeſ- tiſed in February. A ſpurious dor of the 
tic {lyle of finging would have done it am- favourite ſongs previouſly 38 
ple juſtice. 4 45 . printing- office in Bow churcb- 
(5) The whole opera of Ezis, or Ætius, liſhed by Cluer, 


yar d, eſta- 


ſtage 


at the 
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ſtage (7). This drama continued in run till the 2 1ſt of March, and 
ſuſtained ten ſucceſſive repreſentations. 

The overture of Sgſarme is one of the moſt pleaſing, in all its 
movements, of Handel's productions of this kind. The opening 
being in triple time gives it a different caſt from the generality of 
cotemporary overtures upon Lulli's model. The fugue on a mark- 
ed and pleaſing ſubject, is treated with great art and ſpirit; and the 
minuet, in which the hautbois enforce every other bar, almoſt from 
the beginning to the end, in an ingenious and uncommon man- 
ner, ſeems liable to no objection except the too frequent repe- 
tition of the ſame paſſage, which perhaps to ſome ears may have a 
monotonous effect. = 

The ſingers in this opera were the ſame as in Ez/9. After the 
ovetture there is a fine accompanied recitative, followed by a ſpi- 
rited military chorus: Alle ſtragge, alla morte, filled with Handel's 
polyphonic art. Then another accompanied recitative precedes a 
charming air, for Strada: Rendi il ſereno, of which the ſweet voice 
of Harriſon has lately renewed the public favour. The next air: 
Forte inciampo, though full of lively paſſages of the times, will 
hardly be called again into notice; but the ſubſequent air: Fra 
P ombre e Þ errors, for Montagnana, in which the baſe voice of 
this new finger, its depth, power, mellowneſs, and peculiar accu- 
racy of intonation in hitting diſtant intervals, were diſplayed, 
will ever be admired by judges of compoſition, and heard with 
delight by t the public whenever it is executed by a ſinger 
whoſe voice and abilities ſhall be equal ro thoſe of Montagnana. 
The next air, for Bertolli: Si, minaccia, is as good as generally 
comes to the ſhate of a ſubaltern ſinger of bounded abilities, and 
has, moreover, the merit of facility and a ſprightly accompaniment. 
This is follbwed by an air written for Seneſino, with more ſcience 
and care: I n valore; which, though in a ſtyle that has been long 
abandoned by dramatic compoſers, is {o' ingenious and 2 00 to 
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(t) The original title of this opera was 


Alfonſo Primo; but Handel, after adhering 
to the author's Sal; alis porfone when he 
firſt ſer it to Mufic, changed all the names 
iu his foul ſcore, before it was performed. 


Vol. IV. 


He has very minutely recorded in his ma- 


nuſeript ſcore the time when he had finifh« 


ed the compoſition of this opera, in the fol- 
lawing. manner: Fine del” opera. G. Fi 
Handel. Yenerd: li 4 di Febraro, 1732. 
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profeſſors, that they cannot help admiring the art with which it 
is conſtructed. The ſubſequent air: La turba, for the tenor ſing⸗ 
er, Pinacci, is excellent in the preſent theatrical ſtyle; in which the 
agitation and paſſion of the ſinger is painted by the inſtruments in 
iterated notes, which neither incommode the. performer, nor diſtract 
the attention of the hearer by complication.. After this, the Bag 
noleſi has an air in a pleaſing. and maſterly ſtyle of. compoſition :- 
Due parti del core, The next, which terminates the firſt act, is 
a capital Sravura air for the Strada: Dite pace, in which her 
powers of voice and execution are diſplayed with great abilities, in 

turbulent accompaniments and difficult diviſions. 
The ſecond act is opened with a charming cavatina of a truly 
pathetic and tender caſt: Padre, Germano, e ſpoſo, in which the 
ſame performer had an opportunity of exhibiting powers of a very 
different kind from thoſe which the preceding air required. This 
air is followed by a duet: Se m àꝗſcolti, for two ſubordinate charac- 
ters in the drama, and has the merit of being theatrical, though 
its effects off the ſtage would not be very captivating ; it is, 
however, followed by. a graceful air: Se. diſcordra,, which, if 
well ſung, would. pleaſe at all times and in all places. The 
next air: So cbe il ciel, is original. and. maſterly ; and as the 
words: cader I' indegna FRODE ſu l' autor che. invent, the 
modulation is extremely curious. This is followed by a. ſpirit- 
ed and excellent baſe ſong for Montag nana: Sento il car, in which 
the accompaniments, as uſual in Handel's airs of this kind, are buſy 
to great effect. After this, there is an extremely graceful and pleaſing 
duet: Per le porte del tor mento, which, though written for Sene- 
ſino and Strada, would be very welcome to modern ears, if execut- 
ed by favourite ſingers of the preſent times. This is followed by 
an elaborate air, accompanied by French-horns, written for Seneſi- 
no, in a ſcore of nine parts :. Se Ia gere della gloria, of which the 
paſſages are extremely natural and pleaſing. The next is a paſſionate 
and characteriſtic air of great ſpirit : Vado al campo, which was ſung 
in the counter-tenor by Bagnoleſi ; after which we have a very 
graceful and pleaſing air in minuet time: In mille dolci modi, which 
was ſung by nenne and, according to tradition, always "Ti 
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with great pleaſure. This is followed by a rapid and pleaſing air, 
for Strada: Vela / augelio, which terminates the ad (). 


The third act opens with a ſhort agreeable military ſymphony. - 


The firſt air: 5” 70 cadro per tus conſiglio, was ſung by Pinacci, 
it is of a very original caſt both in melody and accompaniment ; 
indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to name any dramatic compoſer who ſo 
conſtantly varied his ſongs in ſubject, ſtyle, and accompaniment, as 


Handel, for he not only avoided ever ſetting two airs following each 


other in the fame key or meaſure, but ſeems ſtudiouſly to have pre- 
cluded all refemblance between one air and another throughout a 
whole opera. The ſecond ſong in the third act of Sos AR MES 
Cuor di madre, is an admirable aria parlante calculated not only to 


diſplay the powers of an actor and finger, but the abilities of the 


principal violin, Caſtrucci, for whom there was a ſolo part. This 
is followed by a light and eaſy air: Sincero affetto, for the Bertolli. 
After which Seneſino has an air of ſpirit: M opporro da generoſo, 
which, taken from its niche, would have no great effect; but the 


agitation and fury of the character for whom it was compoſed con 
ſidered, it has great theatrical merit. The next, ſeems now to be 


an air of ſmall· importance: Vorrei ne pur; but a great ſinger ren- 
ders trifles intereſting, and this was ſung by Strada. The follow. 


ing air: Trene grove, in gavot time, for Montagnana, ſeems like 


wiſe to want a favourite ſinger to give it weight, Theſe are fol- 


lowed by a very gay and pleaſing duet: Tu caro ſei, which, aided 


by the performance of Senefino and Strada, became a general fa- 


vourite. After this duet, the opera is terminated by a pleaſing fi- 


nale, or chorus: Doppo ! ire, in a meaſure and ſtyle different from 
that of any of his preceding dramas. Though Soſarmes contains 
fewer great airs in an elaborate ſtyle of compoſition than ſeveral of 
Handel's more early operas, yet it may be ranked amongſt his 
moſt pleaſing theatrical productions. 

March 25th, Attilio's opera of Coriolanur, compoſed in 172 8 
was revived under Handel's direction, and performed five times ; 


150 This air, though iofernd in the printed copy, is not in his Majeſty's original MS. 
| 88 2 after 
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after which it gave way to his own Flavius, which had immediate. 
ly ſucceeded Coriolanus, when its firſt run was over. This revived 
opera ſuſtained four repreſentations ; after which Handel introduc- 
ed a new ſpecies of exhibition at the opera- houſe in the performance 
of ESTHER, a ſacred drama, and Acis AND GALATEA, a paſto- 
ral drama, both performed at the opera-houſe, in Engliſh, and in 
ſtill life, 

Handel ſeems to have been ſtimulated to this attempt by the 
encroachments of other adventurers upon his property. But as the 
ſucceſs of this undertaking gave riſe to the compoſition and per- 
formance of his immortal ORA ToR10s, I ſhall preſent the reader 
with all the information, I have been able to obtain on this curious 
point of muſical hiſtory. 

Oratorios, though common in Italy during the laſt century (x), 
were never attempted in England, either in public or private, till 
the year 1720, when Handel ſet the ſacred drama of Eſther for the 
chapel of the Duke of Chandos at Cannons. In I731, it was re- 
preſented, in action, by the children of his Majeſty” 8 Chapel, at 
the houſe of Mr. Barnard Gates, their maſter, in James-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter %. After this, it was performed by the ſame ſing- 
ers at the Crown and Anchor; but this being a /ub/eription concert, 
the exhibition could not be called public. However, in the begin- 
ning of April 1732, the 3 advertiſement appeared in the 
Daily Fournal: © Never performed in public, at the great room in 
Villar's-ſtreet, York-buildings, by the beſt vocal and inſtrumental 
Muſick, ESTHER an ORAToR1o, or ſacred drama, will be per- 
formed, on Thurſday, April 2oth, as it was compoſed for the moſt 
noble James Duke of Chandos, by George Frederick Handel. Each 
ticket five ſhillings (z).” 
April 19th, the following advertiſement appeared above the pre- 
ceding, in the ſame newſpaper: By his Majeſty's command, at 
the King's theatre in the Hay-market, on Tueſday the ad day of 


(x) See Chap. II. of this volume. words were ſaid to have been written by 
See Sketch of the Life of Handel, p. 22. Mr. Pope; an aſſertion that was never con- 
(z) In the next two adyertiſements, the dradicted by that * poet. 


May, 
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May, will be performed the facred ſtory of EsTHER ; an oratorio 
in Engliſh, formerly compoſed by Mr. Handel, and now reviſed 
by him with ſeveral additions, and to be performed by a great num- 
of voices and inſtruments. N. B. There will be no acting on the 
ſtage, but the houſe will be fitted up in a decent manner, for the 
audience. The Muſick to be diſpoſed after the manner of the 
coronation ſervice. Tickets to be delivered at the uſual prices.” 

By another advertiſement after the firſt performance of Eſther, 
the purchaſers of tickets by perſons who could not obtain admiſſion, 
are told that their money would be returned, or the tickets chang- 
ed for another day ; which ſeems to imply that the houſe had great- 
ly overflowed. 

A ſimilar provocation ſeems to have been given to Handel for 
the performance of Acis AND GALATEA, by the following ad- 
vertiſement: May 1oth, at the theatre in the Hay-market, on 
Thurſday the 12th inſt. Acis and Galatea, a paſtoral drama, ſet by 
Mr. Handel, -will be performed, with all the choruſes, ſcenes, ma- 
chines, and other decorations ; being the firſt time it was perform- 
ed in a theatrical way. The part of Acis by Mr. Mountier, being 
the firſt time of his appearing in character on any ſtage ; Galatea 
by Miſs ARNE. Pit and boxes at five ſhillings (a).” This exhi- 
bition took place on the 17th, which ſeems to have produced the 
following advertiſement from Handel: June the 10th, will be 
performed Acts and Galatea, a ſerenata, reviſed with ſeveral addi- 
tions, at the opera-houſe, by a great number of the beſt voices and 
inſtruments. There will be 79 action on the ſtage, but the ſcene 
will repreſent, in a pictureſque manner, a rural proſpect, with rocks, 
groves, fountains, and grottos, among which will be diſpoſed a 


(a) It ſeems as if the elder Arne, the 
Upholſterer, in King *s-ſtreet, Covent-gar- 
den, mentioned in the Spectator, and fa- 
ther of Dr. Arne and Mrs. Cibber, had been 
the principal projector and manager of theſe 
eee of Handel's compoſitions to 

ngliſh words; as it is ſaid in one of the 
advertiſements, that ſubſcriptions for Eng- 


tiſh operas © are only taken iu by Ms. 
Arne, at the Crown and Cuſhion, King's 
Street, Covent-garden.“ J. C. Smith, J. F. 
Lampe, and Harry Carey, as well as his 
ſon young Arne, were adventurers in this 
undertaking; and Miſs Arne, and Miſs 
Cecilia hey afterwards Mrs, Arne, were 
the principal temale fingers, 


chorus 
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chorus of nymphs and ſhepherds, the habits.and every other/deco- 


ration ſuited to the ſubject.” It was repeated the 13th, 1th, and 
20th ; and next ſeaſon, December the 5th, gth, 12th, and 16th, 
And this ſeems to have been the origin of Handel's performance of 


Oratorios in ſtill life, and of ſerenatas and other ſecular muſical dra- 


mas, during Lent, in the manner of oratorios. 

Between theſe two admirable productions in Engliſh, an Italian 
opera, entitled Lucio PAPIRIO DIT TATORE was repreſented 
four ſeveral times. Whether this was a paſticcio, or by whom the 
Muſic was compoſed, does not appear from any publication that 
has come to my knowledge. 

June 24th, a paſtoral entertainment, compoſed by Bononcini, 
-was performed at the opera-houſe by command of her Majeſty 
Queen Caroline, then regent in the abſence of King George II. 
and with. this performance the ſeaſon was cloſed. 

In November following the lyric theatre wae: opened with a 
new opera called C Aro, which had ſix repreſentations. No com- 
poſer is mentioned, though the favourite ſongs were printed by 
Walſh, during its run. A drama, however of the ſame name, ſet 
by Leo, was performed at Rome and Venice in 1728. 

In December, Handel's Alexander was revived, and repreſented 


Ax times; which, with four performances of Acis and Galatea, fi- 
niſhed the year. | 


1733. January 2d, Prolemy, an opera compoſed by Handel in 
1728, was revived and performed ſeven times. After which, Ja- 
nuary 23d, he brought out a new.opera called ORL AN Do, original- 
1y written by Braccioli, in 174 3,*for Venice, and ſet by Alberto 
Riſtori. It was afterwards ſet by many different maſters, parti- 
cularly by Orazio Pollaroli, in 1725, and in 1727, by Vivaldi, 
for Venice; but the Muſic to which. it was now performed in 
London was entirely new compoſed by Handel, and finiſhed, accord- 
ing to his own memorandum, November 2oth, 1732. | 

The overture, though an excellent compoſition, has never been 
in great favour, or general uſe ; and this neglect has not ariſen from 
the want of a third movement for thoſe who, unable to follow a 

com poſer 
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compoſer through the mazes of learned modulation and complicats 
ed parts, liſten only to the tune of the principal melody; for there 
is a very gay and airy jig at the end. But the difficulty of the key 
in which this overture is written, which is F ſharp, ſeems to ren« 
der its performance infrequent. In the firſt movement, where the 
two violins ſet off in regular fugue, the ſubject is inverted in the 
baſe ;: and this ingenious artifice-is again practiſed in another key, 
previous to the cloſe. The fugue is clear and maſterly ; but being 
in triple time, and not enhvened by any counter ſubject, or ſolo 
parts for hautbois, has in it leſs dignity and variety, than moſt of 
Handel's fugues in common time. 

The firſt ſeene opens with a fine accompanied recitative, 2 tempo, 
or aria parlante, which was compoſed for Montagnana, in the 
character of the Perſian philoſopher Zoroaſtre, who in a night ſcene 
is introdued . meditating on the motions of the heavenly bodies: 
Gierogliſici eterni; the Muſic of this ſcene, which is not printed, 
has a wild grandeur in-it-of a very uncommon kind. This is fol- 
lowed by a charming cavatina, for Seneſino: Stimulato dalla gloria, 
with no other. accompaniment than a violoncello. Montag- | 
nana has the next air: Laſcia amor, in eight parts, which is 
extremely ſpirited, and rich in harmony and contrivance; the vio- 
lin accompaniment has, however, rapid paſſages, that are very auk - 
ward and difficult, without effect. After this, there is another 
accompanied recitative followed by an agreeable air: Nen fu gia, 
for. Seneſino. We have then another accompanied recitative, 
which introduces an innocent paſtoral air: Ho un certo raſſore, 
for Signora Celeſte, who performed a ſubordinate character. Theſe 
are followed by a pleaſing air: Ritornava al ſuo bel viſe, in dialogue, 
between Strada and Bertolli. After which, Strada has a lively air : : 
Chi poſſeſſore.? ; and Bertolli one that is plaintive : Se z/ cor. The. 
next air: O care parolette, is very gay and pleaſing; and this is 
followed by an elegant flow air for Strada: Se fedel. Then Sene- 
ſino has a very animated air: Fammi combattere; after which, an 
agreeable terxetto: Conſolati o bella, finiſhes the firſt act. | 

The ſecond act begins with a very elegant and pleaſing paſtoral 
air: 9 Jpiegh1, for Celeſte, which ſeems to require ee 
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abilities in the execution, than are uſually found in a ſinger of the 
ſecond or third claſs. The ſame performer had likewiſe the next 
air: Se mi rivolgo, which is a beautiful Siciliana. Then Senefino 
had an air of great ſpirit and paſſion : Cielo ſe tu, which diſplayed 
his abilities in acting and execution. This is followed by an ad- 
mirable baſe ſong for Montagnana, in a ſtyle different from moſt 
of his celebrated ſongs for a baſe voice. Bertolli, after this, 
has a very graceful and pleaſing air, alla Siciliana: Verdi allori; 
and Strada two in very different ſtyles : the one lively: Non pottra 
dir mi, with diviſions which required conſiderable agility ; the 
other: Verdi piante, pathetic, and richly accompanied. The 
whole laſt ſcene of this act, which paints the madneſs of Orlando, 
in accompanied recitatives and airs in various meaſures, is admirable. 
Handel has endeavoured to deſcribe the hero's perturbation of in- 
tellect by fragments of ſymphony in g, a divifion of time which 
can only be borne in ſuch a ſituation. 

Ihe air in gavot time: Vagbe pupille, of which the two firſt bars 
are ſo frequently repeated, always diſappoints my ear, which expects 
the key to be D minor, and the C in the ſecond bar to be ſharp: 
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In the /arghetto part of this air, upon a ground-baſe, Handel ha- 
zarded a tranſient chromatic in the accompaniment, perhaps for the 
firſt time, which has fince been adopted to exceſs, in modern com- 
poſitions : 
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'The third act opens with a ſymphony in four parts, which has 
not been printed. The ſtyle in which this movement is written 
is now out of faſhion, but the harmony, coritrivance, and activity of 
the ſeveral parts will always pleaſe real judges of muſical compoſi- 
tion. The firſt air: Vorrei poter, ſung by Bertolli, is gay and 
natural, The next ſcene has no regular air, but fragments of aits, 
ſung by the frantic. Orlando. In theſe, there are fine paſſages, 
though deſignedly incoherent. In the ſubſequent ſcene, Strada has 
a graceful and pleaſing ait: C grufia. After this, Celeſte had a 
gay, ſpirited, and beautiful air: Amor. e qual vento, in which: Han- 
del ſeems to have firſt ventured at the duminiſbed ſeventh, the in- 
vention of which was afterwards diſputed i in Italy _ the friends of 
Jomelli and Galuppi (5). | 
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This is followed by an admirable baſe ſong, in Handel's grandeſt 
ſtyle of writing for a baſe voice: Sorge igfauſla. Montagnana, who 
ſung this air, muſt have had an uncommon compaſs and agility of 
voice to do it juſtice, The diviſions in many ſongs. written ex- 
preſsly for his voice are both numerous and rapid, and ſometimes 
extend to two octaves in compaſs. Handel, in his ſcore, has can- 
celled many paſſages in this air, which was orignally much longer 
than in the printed copy. After this comes a duet : Fincbe prende, 
which 1s chiefly in dialogue, upon a conſtantly moving baſe, and 
is the moſt maſterly compoſition in the opera. This duet is fol- 
lowed by an accompanied recitative, which is admirably character- 
iſtic of Orlando Furigſo; and chis is ſuecceded by a beautiful invo- 
cation to ſleep: Gra I ebro mio ciglio, which was ſung by Seneſino, 

accompanied by violette marine. This accompani ment was writ- 


| 3) See account of this controverſy, vel. II. p. 164, et fe · 1 
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ten, according to Handel's own manuſcript inſtructions to the co- 
pyiſt, for the two Caſtruccis: per gli Signori Caſtrucci (c). This 
air is followed by another ſine accompanied recitative for Montag- 
nana, in the character of Zoroaſter, who appears in this drama more 
as a magician than philoſopher or legiſlator. He undertakes, by 
the power of enchantment, to cure Orlando of inſanity; and to aſſiſt 
his charms and incantations a beautiful ſymphony was played, 
which has never been printed. The hero's laſt air: Per far mio 
diletto, has an original boldneſs in it, which ſeems extremely ſuit-. 
able to the character. This is ſoon followed by the final chorus, 


which is a pleaſing gavot. 


This opera ſuſtained ten repreſentations during its firſt run, and 
ſix more in April and May. | 
After the firſt run of Orlando was over, Floridante, an opera 
compoſed by Handel in 1721, was revived March 3d, and perform- 
ed four times. March 17th, DR BZORARH was performed, in Eng- 
liſh at the opera- houſe for the firſt time, on a Saturday night, by 
his Majeſty's command, inſtead of an Italian opera. It was exe- 
cuted, according to the advertiſement, ** by a great number of 
voices and inſtruments, being the laſt dramatic entertainment at the 
King's theatre before Eaſter. And a promiſe was made, that the 
houſe ſhould be fitted up and illuminated in a new and particular 
manner.” Tickets for this night only, were one guinea each; 
gallery half a guinea, But this ſeems to have been a trial of pub- 
lic liberality, which did not ſucceed ; as the ſecond time Deborab 
was performed, March 27th, the prices were reduced to the com- 
mon ſtandard. This compoſition was not then generally called an 
oratorio ; for in the Daily Journal, April 2d, a paragraph ſays, that 
the King, Queen, Prince, and three of the eldeſt Princeſſes, went on: 
Saturday night to the King's theatre in the Hay-market, to ſee the 
opera of Deborah.” | | 
Efther was revived April r4th and performed in the ſame man- 


(e) The wioletta marina ſeems to have Hickford's room, 1 32, when it was adver- 
been a kind of vol d' amour, with ſympa- tiſed, that he would play . a ſolo on a fine 


thetic ſtrings. Caſtrucci firſt played upon inſtrument called violetta marina. 
it in England at his own benefit concert, at | 


ner, 
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ner, on opera nights. After which, April 24th, Orlando was 
again brought on the ſtage, and exhibited ſix times. Then Flori- 
dante twice more; and laſtly, Bononcini's opera of Gr:/e/da, com- 
poſed in 1722, was revived May 220d, and repreſented till the cloſe 
of the ſeaſon, June gth, By what influence this opera, the work 
of a rival compoſer, was now brought on the ſtage, and whether 
performed: under Handel's direction, is not eaſy to diſcover. Had 
the private quarrels of public characters been then the ſubjects of 
newſpaper diſcuſſions, as frequently as at preſent, it would not have 
been difficult to clear up theſe points of muſical hiſtory (4). 

It ſeems to have been about this time that the quarrel between 
Handel and Seneſino became ſerious ; for June the 1 3th, a few days 
after the opera-houſe was ſhut up, the following advertiſement was 

inſerted in the Dazly Poſt : © The ſubſcribers to the opera in which 

Signor Seneſino and Signora Cuzzoni are to perform, are deſired to 
meet at Mr. Hickford's great room, in Panton-ſtreet, on Friday 
next, at eleven o'clock, in order to ſettle proper methods for car- 
Dung on the ſubſcription. Such perſons who cannot be n 
are deſired to ſend their proxies, 

Orlando was the laſt opera in which Handel i ſon = 
expreſsly for Seneſino; and whether the quarrel, which had been 
long fermenting between them, and which at length terminated in 
an open rupture and perpetual ſeparation, operated inſenſibly upon 
his faculties in writing for this ſinger, or whether, as an intentional 
mark of reſentment, he was careleſs: of his own fame, in order to 
diminiſh that of his enemy, is now out of the reach of conjecture ; 
but by a compariſon of the ſongs intended for Seneſino, after the 
opera of Porus, with thoſe which Handel had compoſed for him 
previous to that period, there ſeems a manifeſt inferiority in deſign, 
invention, grace, elegance, and every captivating requiſite. | 

There were in England at this time {ſeveral candidates for fame 
in theatrical and choral Muſic : Arne, Lampe, Smith, Defeſch, 
and Greene, tried their ener againſt Handel; but it was the 


(4) It is , however, moſt likel that Hei- lent 3 it to 3 7" Handel's ſeaſon, 
degger, che proprietor of the t — had was over. 


Tit 2 Con- 
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contention of infants with a giant. Indeed, they compoſed for in- 
ferior performers as well as inferior hearers ; (but they appear to 
have been ſo ſenſible of their own want af reſources, that the ut- 
moſt they attempted ſeems to have been an humble and timid 
imitation of Handel's ſtyle of compoſition. Arne began to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by new ſetting Addiſon's opera of Reſamond; Lampe by 
Amelia, an Engliſh drama written by Carey; and Smith by Tera- 
minta, another opera, written by the ſame author; theſe were all ſaid, 
in the play- hills and advertiſements, to be ſet in the Iralian man- 
ner. Defeſch ſet an oratorio, called Judith, and Dr. Greene a Te 
Deum, and part of the Song of Deborah, "Theſe, though not very 
ſucceſsful, contributed to diminiſh the public attention to Italian 
operas, and by that means injured Handel; en eſſentially ſerv- 
ing themſelves. 

But Handel had arival to contend TY whoſe reputa- 
tion and patronage were far ſuperior to thoſe of any one already 
mentioned. The nobility and gentry, ſubſcribers to the opera, 
who had taken ſides in the differences between him and the fingers,. 
Seneſino and Cuzzoni, and were offended at the advanced price for 
admiſſion to the oratorios on opera nights, opened a ſubſcription for 
Italian operas at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, inviting Porpora hither to. 
compole and conduct; and engaging Senefino, Cuzzoni, Montag- 
nana, Segatti, Bertolli, and, afterwards, Farinelli, to perform there. 

The firſt opera that was brought on. this ſtage was ARIADNE, 
written by Paolo Rolli, per la nobiltà Britannica, and ſet by Ni- 
coLA PoR ORA. As little of the Muſic of this opera was printed, 
and a manuſcript ſcore is not be found, I am unable to ſpeak of its 
merit, but by analogy. Porpora was more a man of judgment 
and experience, than genius. His other operas and cantatas, 
which I have ſeen, are written with good taſte; the melodies 
of the airs are graceful and natural; and the recitatives, particu- 
larly of his cantatas, are ſtill regarded: in Italy as models of per- 
fection, for narrative Muſic. In! his airs he rather poliſhed and 
refined the paſſages of other compoſers than invented new; and in 
his accompaniment there is nothing very pictureſque or ingenious. 
He was long eſteemed the beſt ſinging- maſter in Europe, and was 

8 fortunate 
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fortunate in the voices he had to form, particularly in that of 
Farinelli. 

Porpora's Ariadne was firſt performed December 29th, 1733, 
and continued in run till February 2d of the next year. After 
which it was diſcontinued till the arrival of Cuzzoni, when it was 
reſumed and frequently performed till the end of the ſeaſon, June 
15th. This opera, ſupported by the ſpirit of party, probably, more 
than by its intrinſic worth, ſuſtained twenty repreſentations. Be- 
fore the arrival of Cuzzoni, it was performed ten times; Fer pi- 
NANDO, ſet likewiſe by Porpora, four; Bononcini's Aftarto, five; 
BELMIRA, a paſticcio, four; and Ariadne in April and May, af- 
ter the arrival. of Cuzzoni, ten times. Then a new opera called. 
ANEAs, by an anonymous compoſer, had ſix repreſentations, which 
with repetitions of Ariadne brought the ſeaſon to a cloſe, June 15th. 

The opera-houfe in the Hay- market was opened OQtober 3zoth, 
with a drama called Sr MTR AMIS, by an anonymous compoſer; 
which, after four repreſentations, . gave way to Handel's Or bo, re- 
vived November 13th, and repreſented likewiſe four times. Who 
were the performers in theſe operas, I am unable to tell, not being 
in poſſeſſion of the printed book of the words; but December 4th, . 
a new opera, probably a paſticcio, called CA jus FaBricivs, was 
brought out in order to diſplay the abilities of a new finger, Gio- 
VANN1 CARESTINI, who now appeared on our ſtage for the firſt: 
time. 

This was fo renowned a theatrical ſinger, that ſome reſpect is due 
to his memory. His abilities have been celebrated by Quantz (e), 
and Mancini , who had frequently heard him at the beft period 
of his performance. He was born at Mount Filatrana, in the 
March of Ancona, and at twelve years old went to Milan, where 
he was patroniſed by the Cufani family, whence he was frequently 
called Cufanino. His voice was at firſt a powerful and clear ſoprano, 
which afterwards changed into the fulleſt; fineſt, and deepeſt 


(e) See Preſent State of Muſic.ig.Ger- 
Vol. II. p. 181. 


Y Penſieri fapra ill Canta g. p. 18. 
counter 
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counter-tenor that has perhaps ever been heard (g). His firſt ap- 
pearance on the ſtage ſeems to have been at Rome, in the female 
character of Coſtanza, in Bononcini's opera of GriſeldF 1721. In 
1723, he was at Prague, during the great muſical congreſs there, 
on occaſion of the coronation of the Emperor Charles VI. as King 
of Bohemia. In 1724, I trace him at Mantua, and in 1726 at 
Venice, where he performed with Farinelli, and the famous tenor 
Paita. In 1728, he was at Rome, and again in 1730, where he 
performed in Vinci's celebrated operas of Alaſſandro nell Indie and 
Artaſerſe, both written by Metaſtaſio. He was now engaged by 
Handel to ſupply the place of Seneſino, who together with his 
whole troop, except the Strada, had deſerted from him, and in- 
liſted under the banners of Porpora and the Barons at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. Careſtini's perſon was tall, beautiful, and majeſtic. 
He was a very animated and intelligent actor, and having a conſi- 
derable portion of enthuſiaſm in his compoſition, with a lively and 
inventive imagination, he rendered every thing he ſung intereſting 
by good taſte, energy, and judicious embelliſhments, He manifeſt- 
ed great agility in the execution of difficult diviſions from the cheſt 
in a moſt articulate and admirable manner. - It was the opinion of 
Haſſle, as well as of many other eminent profeſſors, that whoever 
had not heard Careſtini was unacquainted with the moſt perfect 
ſtyle of ſinging. He continued in the higheſt reputation for twen- 
ty years after quitting England, and ſung at Berlin with the 4/rua 
in 1750, 1754, and 1755. 

The opera of Fabricius, in which the part of Pyrrhus was per- 
formed by Careſtini, was repreſented but four times, and thoſe at 
the diſtance of a week between each repreſentation; but ſuch was 
the influence of Handel's enemies and Seneſino's friends, that it 
ſeems to have repreſſed all curioſity for what was now tranſacting 
at the opera-houle.. 


00 Handel ſeems ta have expected to paſs; and his whole part of Theſeus was 
find it a /oprano, for the ſongs he compoſed obliged to be tranſpoſed a note and ſome- 
for him in Ariadne, before his arriyal in times two notes lower, than it ſtands in the 
Eng land, are written in that clef and com- original ſcore, 

1734. 
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1734. January 5th, ARBACES, a new opera, was performed at 
the King's theatre in the Hay-market, of which I am unable to 
give any account either of the words or Muſic. In all probability 
it was an old drama with a new name, and adjuſted to airs ſelected 
from the works of different maſters. After fix repreſentations it was 
ſuperſeded for ARIADNE IN CRETE, a new opera ſet by Handel. 
So many dramas have been written for Muſic with the title of 
Ariadne, that I am unable to aſſign the poetry of this opera to any 
particular author. Though it was not performed till January 26th, 
the compoſition was finiſhed the 5th of October, in the preceding 
year (5), near three months before Porpora's opera of the ſame name 
was brought on the ſtage, and which was now in run at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields. Handel's fingers were Careſtini, Scalzi, and Waltz, 
for the men's parts; and for the female the Strada, Duraſtanti, juſt 
arrived for the ſecond: time, after an abſence of ten years, and the 
Negri. Abandoned by his former ſingers, oppoſed by the nobility, 
and depending ſolely on the public at large for protection and pa- 
tronage, he ſeems to have exerted his powers of invention, and abi- 
lities in varying the accompaniments throughout this opera with 
more vigour than in any former drama ſince the diſſolution of the 
Royal Academy of Muſic in 1728. 

The overtute of Ariadne is ſo well known and has continued in 
ſuch conſtant favour, that little need be ſaid in its praiſe. The 
ſubje& of the fugue, which ſeems to. promiſe no great variety of ac- 
companiment, has been enlivened and embelliſhed through all. 
its repetitions in-a manner peculiar to Handel. The minuet which 
pleaſes in every way in. which it. is tolerably performed, muſt have 
had a very ſtriking effect in the theatre, as it is not played as part 
of the overture, but, after the curtain was drawn up, as a ſympho- 
ny to the firſt ſcene,, where. Minos King of Crete receives the tri- 
bute of Athenian youths and virgins, to be ſacrificed to the Mino- 
taur. Itbeing firſt played, piano, without wind- inſtruments, and after- 
wards, forte, with French-horns and hautbois, ſurpriſed and pleaſ- 


() The author has written with his own Fine dell a Londres 5 Octobre 1733. 
hand on the laſt page of the foul ſcore: G. F. Handel. 4 
E { 


became afterwards a finger of the firſt claſs; cittadini / and the air: Sol rifforo. 
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ed the audience in an uncommon manner, at that time. The firſt 
air: Mira mi, has ſpirit and originality. The ſecond air: Dill 
che nel mio ſeno, though ſimple in melody, 1s curious in modulation. 
The third air: Deb laſcia, for the Strada, has an agreeable vivacity 
in it, which a favourite finger would render very captivating. The 
ſubſequent air: Ne! pugnar, which is the firſt in Careſtini's part, 
is admirable, as a ſpirited compoſition intended to diſplay the great 
and peculiar abilities of that finger. His low notes, fine ſhake, and 
articulate execution of diviſions, were all put in action in the courſe 
of this air (i). Scalzi, the ſecond man, to whom Handel gave but 
little to do in this opera, had the next air: Tal or d gſcuro vels, 
does not riſe above the dignity of a pleaſing ballad (E). The Ne- 


gri ſeems to have poſſeſſed no uncommon abilities; the firſt air 
that came to her ſhare : Quel cor, is enlivened by a very pretty ac- 
companiment As Careſtini's firſt air afforded him an opportunity 
of manifeſting energy and ſpirit, the ſecond : Sdegnata ſer, is a fine 
cantabile, in which, according to tradition, his feeling and expreſſion 


were equally eminent. Strada's next air: Sdegmo amore, which ter- 


minates the firſt act, is extremly ſpirited, and of an original caſt. 


The beauties of the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act, of which the 
ſymphony, accompanied recitative, and air, have been all printed, 
have not been ſurpaſſed in any one of Handel's dramatic works, that 
I can recollect (7) ; they all belong to Careſtini's part, as did the 


next air: Salda quercia, though it is given to Strada, in the print- 
ed copy. This air, which he ſung a note lower than it was en- 
graved, is in a grand ſtyle of bravura, and contains longer and more 


difficult diviſions than had been heard on our ſtage before the arri- 
val of Farinelli. The next air: Non 42 diffeſa, for Scalzi, con- 


tains nothing that would augment the reputation, or diſgrace a com- 


poſer or ſinger; it is innocent of meaning and paſſion, like the 


(i) Handel, in accompanying the rovle- CARLO ScALZI Genoveſe, rinſei nella pro- 
mens in this ſong, ſeems firſt to have adopt- Feſſione un ſoggetto od walente, che fil fiimato 
ed the quiet effect of iterated notes, which fra il numero de prim? cantanti, Penſieri 
5 in the airs of Haſſe and fopra il Canto figurato, Vienna 1774, P. 
Vinci. 26. | 5 

(4) According to Mancini, this performer (7) The recitative begins: O patria, ob 


poetry. 
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poetry. Strada had the ſubſequent air: So che non e, which is a 
very beautiful melody, alla Siciliana (m). After this, Duraſtanti 
had an animated air: Qza/ Leon, in ten parts, and caſt in a mould 
totally different from all the reſt. The next air for the Negri: 
Narrar gli allor, contains no peculiar beauties; nor is there much 
invention or felicity in either of the two airs which ſucceed this. 
Scalzi had, however, after theſe a very plaintive and pleaſing air: 
Son qual ſtanco pellegrino, with a fine ſolo part for the violoncello, 
intended to diſplay the abilities of Caporale, juſt come over. The 
next air: Se ti condanno, was ſung by Waltz, a German, with a 
coarſe figure, and a ſtill coarſer voice (2). This baſe ſong is fol- 
lowed by a very graceful and pleaſing duet: Bell idols amato. After 
this, Strada had a plaintive paſtoral air: Se nel boſeo, which termi- 
nated the ſecond act (9). 

The firſt air in the third act: Un tenero penſiero, bears a great 
reſemblance, in many paſſages, to the jig in Corelli's twelfth ſolo. 
The ſecond air, however: Par che voglia, is not only more origi- 
nal, but more pleaſing. The next ſong in the original ſcore, though 
in Walſh's mangied copy it has been miſplaced, is the celebrated 
air : Bella forge, which was long a national favourite ; it was com- 
poſed in E flat, but being tranſpoſed for Careſtini, and printed in 
D, the flute players eagerly ſeized it as their property. In the next 
ſcene Careſtini, in the character of Theſeus going to attack the 
Minotaur, has a fine accompanied recitative and an air: Qui ti ſido, 
of infinite ſpirit, heightened- by a full and rapid accompaniment, 
After this, Strada had a very pleaſing air of a more placid kind: 
Turbato il mar; and the Negri another: In mar tempe/toſo, of a 


(n) In this air occurs the only combi- 
nation of major third and minor fixth that 
I have ſeen in Handel's works, except in 
one of his organ fugues, where it ſeems to 
have had admiſſion for the ſake of bringing 
in a counter-ſubjec. 


(:) It has been ſaid that he was origi- 


nally Handei's cook. He frequently ſung in 
choruſes and comic entertainments at Drury- 
lane, in my own memory; and, as an actor, 
had a great deal of humour. It was ima- 


Vol. IV. 


ined that his countryman Lampe bad this 
— and finger in mind when he ſet 4 Oh, 
oh, maſter Moor,” in the Dragon of Want- 
ley. | | 
18 This air has ſtill many beauties, 
though a little wrinkled by time. it has 
been printed with only a ſingle violin ac- 
companiment ; but in the original manu- 
ſcript there are parts for a ſecond violin and 
tenor, which are very important to the 


harmony and effects. 


Un gay 
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gay and original caſt, in which the ſecond violin ſeems to be aſſign- 
ed the part of Boreas. The duet which follows: Mira adeſſo que/- 
to ſeno, is admirable, though i ina ſtyle ſomewhat ancient. After 
which, the favourite air: Bella forge, is ſung in chorus, as a finale 
to the opera. 

Handel's Ariadne was performed, during its firſt run, from Janu- 
ary 26th to March 12th, thirteen times ; and being revived in the 
autumn following, had fix repreſentations more, which made its 
performances, in the courſe of the year, amount to nineteen ; the 
exact number of times which Porpora's opera of the ſame name had 
been exhibited. 

This being the time ves the Prince of Orange was in Eng- 
land, and his nuptials with the Princeſs Royal daily expected, all 
the theatres in London were preparing ſome exhibition in honour 

a of that ſolemnity. And on Monday, March 11th, was inſerted in 
? the Daily Journal the following paragraph : We hear that 
amongſt the public diverſions, preparing on occaſion of the ap- 
proaching nuptials, there is to be performed at the opera-houſe in 
the Hay- market, on Wedneſday next, a ſerenata called PArN ASSO 
in FEsTA. The fable is, Apollo and the Muſes celebrating the 
marriage of Thetis and Peleus. There is one ſtanding ſcene, which 
is Mount Parnaſſus, on which fit Apollo and the Muſes, aſſiſted 
with other proper characters, emblematically dreſſed, the whole ap- 
6 pearance being extremely magnificent. The Muſic is no leſs en- 
Y tertaining, being contrived with ſo great a variety, that all forts of 
Muſic are properly introduced in ſingle ſongs, duettos, &c. inter- 
mixed with choruſes, ſomewhat in the ſtyle of oratorios. People 
have been waiting with impatience for this piece, the celebrated 
Mr. Handel having exerted his utmoſt {kill in it.“ 
This ſerenata was performed March 1 3th, and on the 14th the 
wedding was ſolemniſed. The ſerenata was repeated again the 16th, 
19th, and 23d. The King, Queen, Royal Family, and Prince of 
Orange, honoured the firſt repreſentation with their preſence. 
The Muſic of this exhibition, of which his Majeſty has a fine 


ſcore tranſcribed by Smith, was chiefly ſelected from the oratorio of 
| Athalia, 
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Athalia, which having been only performed once at Oxſord, the pre- 
ceding ſummer, was new to the ears of the greateſt part of a Lon- 
don audience; and Handel with all the riches of his genius and 
invention, was very œconomical, and as frequently turned and 
patched up his old productions, as if he had laboured under indi- 
gence of thought. The ſecond movement of the overture is the 
ſame as had been performed at Oxford, and which has been lately 
printed to the oratorio of Athalia, in Dr. Arnold's edition of Han- 
del's works. The firſt air: YVirginelle dotti e belle, is likewiſe the 
ſame air as was ſet to Blooming virgins, in that ſacred drama. After 
this, we have a very lively chorus: Corriamo pronti, which is in 
Athalia to the words The traitor if you there deſcry.” The 
ſubſequent air: Deb ] cantate, which is the ſame Muſic as Ty- 
rants would in impious throng,” of Athalia, has choral parts, and 
a very original accompaniment of a kind not very eaſy for any in- 
ſtrument. This movement, the melody of which is very graceful, 
muſt have had a fine effect, with the ſolo parts ſung by Careſtini 
and Strada. It is followed by a fine pathetic air, richly accompani- 
nied : Spira il ſen, the ſame as Softeſt ſounds no more can eaſe 
me,” in Athalia. This was ſuppoſed to be ſung by Orpheus; and 
the next: Gran tonante, Giove immenſo, by Apollo. And theſe 
airs, well executed, muſt have been thought, in 1734, worthy of 
the characters to which they were aſſigned. The next movement 
is an excellent chorus upon a ſpirited kind of ground-baſe: Gid 
vien da lui, (The cloudy ſcene begins to clear.) After this, the air: 
Con un ver zo, is the ſame as Strada ſung at Oxford, in Athalia, to 
the words Soothing tyrant.” A natural and elegant duet fol- 
lowed this: Sin le grazie nel bel volto, to the fame air as © Joys in 
gentle trains.” After which, the air in Athalia: Faithful cares in 
vain extended, is adjuſted to the words, Quanto breve e il godimento. 
Then we have a ſpirited chorus: Cantiama a Bacco, to“ Chear 
her O Baal ;” a beautiful air: Scio/ga dungue al ballo ; and, laſtly, 
S' accenda Sue, a chorus full of fire and pleaſing effects, which ter- 
minates the firſt part. 
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The ſecond part begins with an air and chorus from Athalia: 
The riſing world,” to the Italian words: Nel petto ſento. The 
following air: Torne pure, ſeems not to have been taken from Athalia. 
Nel ſpiegur, is the fame as © Through the land.” But the charming 
hunting chorus: O quanto bella gloria, in thirteen vocal and inſtru- 
mental parts, which fills twenty-eight ſolio pages in the manuſcript, 
ſeems originally compoſed for the ſerenata; as does Fra ſentier di 
amene ſefve ; after which, part of the chorus: O quanto bella, is 
repeated. Ga, gid le furie, taken from Hark ! hark l his thun- 
ders,” is a fine compoſition, gata, in the accompaniments. Dopo 
d' aver perduto, an accompanied recitative, is ſeemingly original; but 
the admirable ſubſequent pathetic air: He perſo il caro ben, given 


to Orpheus, and the chorus, into which it is afterwards formed, 


are both in Athalia, to the words O Lord, whom we adore,” and 
« Hear from thy mercy ſeat.” After theſe, the graceful dialogue 
and duet: Cangia in gioia, in the parts of Apollo and Clio, are exact 


tranſcripts of, Ceaſe thy anguiſh,” in the ſame oratorio; as is the 
coro finale of the ſecond part: Coralli e perle, of The gods who 
choſen bleſſings ſend,” a little ſimplified in the accompaniment (/. 


The third part begins with a military ſymphony, for the entrance 
of Mars ; which, after a ſhort recitative, is followed by a very ani- 
mated chorus of fixteen parts, in the time, key, and ſtyle of the 
ſymphony. The firſt fourteen bars only of this admirable ſong 
and chorus, ſeem new; after which the chief part of the baſe ſong 
and chorus of Athalia : When ſtorms the proud to terrors 
doom,” are worked in. Theſe are followed by a pathetic air : Da 


ſorgente rilucente, in the ſame motivo as © Joys in gentle trains,” 


but in a minor key. Then an air, alla breve : Sempre aſpira, the 
ſame as Gloomy tyrants ;” and a moſt agreeable paſtoral, in Co- 
relli's ſtyle, for Apollo: Non tardate fauni, ancora, which termi- 


' nates in chorus. This is not to be found in Athalia. Circond 


in lor vite, the ſame as My vengeance awakes me.” Si park 


(p) This chorus, if I miſtake not, may be Comus ; « Away, away! to Comus court 
found in one of Handel's early operas ; and, repair,” . 
indeed, more than the mere ſubject, inArne's 


ancora, 
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ancora, altered from Round let acclamations ring.” Han mente 
eroica, is not in Athalia, any more than the ſong and final chorus: 
Lunga ſerie ; theſe are in a military ſtyle, with trumpets, wind- 
inſtruments, and long ſolo parts in bravura, for the firſt ſoprano, 
the diviſions of which, as uſual, are more thread-bare than the reſt 
of the movement : the choral parts, indeed, are. admirably inter- 
woven with the principal voice-part, and the whole is conducted 
with great fire and ſpirit. 

The Italian words are adjuſted to the Muſic with ſuch. intelli- 
gence and attention to accent and expreſſion, that if we were not 
acquainted with the new and particular occaſion. on which Parnaſ/o 
in Feſta was prepared, it would be dithcult to diſcover whether the 
Muſic was originally compoſed for that ſerenata, or for the oratorio. 
of Athalia. 

After the fourth night of this ſerenata, Arbace was performed 
twice; and then the oratorio of Deborah was revived, April ad, 
and performed three times, always by his Majeſty's command ; 
and though in Engliſh and ſtill life, always on the nights uſually 
appropriated to the Italian opera. Then Ariadne, Sgſarmes, Acis. 
and Galatea, till May the 18th, when Paſlor Fido, was revived, 
« with ſeveral additions, intermixed with choruſes ; the {ſcenery 
after a particular manner, and preceded by a new dramatic enter 
tertainment, called a Prologue 1 in the book of the words, but in 
the advertiſement it is entitled Terpfichore.” All the choruſes. 
and moſt of the airs, as well as. the prologue and overture, were: 
new. It ran thirteen nights, and terminated the ſeaſon July 6th,. 
and Handel's contract with Heidegger, in the Hay-market. There 
was but one chorus in the drama. of the ſame name, that was per- 
formed in 1712, and at the diſtance of twenty-two years, the ſtyle: 
of ſinging and the public taſte were extremely changed ; the firſt, 
Paſtor Fido, was uncommonly fimple, even for the time; and Ca- 
reſtini and Strada were poſſeſſed of vocal abilities eee at that 
period, on our ſtage, and perhaps on any other. 

October 5th, Handel having quitted the King's theatre, began 
his campaign in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, with the ſame auxiliaries as 

the: 
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the preceding ſeaſon. Here he performed Ariadne and Paſtor Fig, 


till December the 18th, when he removed to the new theatre in 
Covent-garden, where he brought out an opera called OREsTs, 


but whether new, or by whom compoſed, does not appear by newſ- 
papers, Iibretto, or any other record that I have been able to find. 
It was only repreſented three times : December 18th, 21ſt, and 
28th ; Handel furniſhed the overture (4). 

The opera eſtabliſhed by the nobility againſt Handel, at the thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, under the direction of Porpora the 
preceding ſeaſon, was now rendered doubly attractive by the ar- 
rival of Farinelli. Handel having abandoned the theatre in 
the Hay-market, the troop in oppoſition quitting Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, took poſſeſſion of it, and began the ſeaſon October 29th 
with the opera of ARTAXERXES, caſt in the following formidable 
manner: Artaxerxes, by Montagnana; Arbaces, FARINELLI; 
Artabanes, Seneſino; Megabyſes, Signora Segatti; Semira, Signora 
Bertolli; and Mandane, by Cuzzoni. The Muſic of this opera 
was chiefly by Haſſe and Riccardo Broſchi, the brother of Fa- 
rinelli. The airs of greateſt favour, were Palido i! ſole, ſet 
by Haſle, and ſung by Seneſino; Per queſto dolce ampleſſo, by 
the ſame; and Son qual nave, by Broſchi ; all performed by Fari- 
nelli (7). This renowned finger, whoſe voice and abilities ſeem to 
have ſurpaſſed the limits of all anterior vocal excellence, was born 
at Naples 1705; he learned the rudiments of Muſic of his fa- 
ther, and ſinging of Porpora, as he informed me himſelf, In 1722, 
at the age of ſeventeen, he went from Naples to Rome, with his 
maſter, then engaged to compoſe for the Aliberti theatre in that 
city, where he contended with a famous performer on the trum- 
pet (s). Here he continued with Porpora till 1724, when he firſt 
went to Vienna. In 1725, he performed at Venice in Metaſtaiio's 
firſt opera of Didone Abbandonata, ſet by Albinoni. After this 
he returned to Naples, where he performed with the celebrated fe- 


(q) The names of Mr. Beard and Miſs (r) Son qual nave was an additional aria 
Cecilia Young, afterwards Mrs. Arne, firſt 4% brawura, compoſed by Broſchi to diſplay 
appear in the dramatis perſonz of Handel's his brother's amazing powers of execution. 
operae, performed at Covent- garden, this (s) See Preſent State of Muffc in France 
ſeaſon, and Italy. 


2 male 
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male ſinger Teſi, in a ſerenata compoſed by Haſſe. In 1726, he 
ſung at Milan, in Ciro, an opera ſet by the elder Ciampi. In 1727, 
he performed at Bologna, with Bernacchi, in an opera ſet by Or- 
landini. In 1728, he went to Vienna a ſecond time; and after- 
wards returning to Venice in autumn, he ſung with Fauſtina, juſt 
returned from England, in Metaſtaſio's Egio, ſet by Porpora. Here 
he continued two years, performing in 1729 with Gizzi and Nico- 
lini, in Semiramide Riconoſciuta, ſet likewiſe by Porpora, and in Cato, 
by Leo; and in 1730, with Nicolini and Cuzzoni in Haſſe's ce- 
lebrated opera of Artaſerſe, in which he firſt appeared in England; 
and in 1daſþe, ſet by his brother Riccardo Broſchi. In 1731, he re- 
turned to Vienna a third time, where he continued in increaſing 
favour with the Emperor Charles VI. till his arrival in England. 

As general praiſe would convey to the mind of a muſical rea- 
der no diſtiunct ideas of the powers of this extraordinary finger, it 
will be neceſſary to diſcriminate the ſpecific excellencies of which 
he ſeems to have been poſſeſſed. | 

No vocal performer of the preſent century has been more unani- 
mouſly allowed by profeſſional critics, as well as general celebrity, 
to have been gifted with a voice of ſuch uncommon power, ſweet - 
neſs, extent, and agility, as CARLO BrosCcul DETTO FARINEL- 
11 ( ). Nicolini, Seneſino, and Careſtini, gratified the eye as much 
by the dignity, grace, and propriety of their action and deportment, 
as the ear by the judicious uſe of a few notes within the limits of 
a fmall compaſs of voice; but Farinelli without the aſſiſtance of 
ſignificant geſtures or graceful attitudes, enchanted and aſtoniſhed 
his hearers by the force, extent, and mellifluous tones of the mere 
organ, when he had nothing to execute, articulate, or expreſs. But 
though during the time of his ſinging he was as motionleſs as a 
ſtatue, his voice was ſo active, that no intervals were too cloſe, too 

(t) It has been ſaid, that he had the deed, when he was ennobled in Spain, and 
eognomen of Farinelli, from farina, flour; made knight of the order of Calatrava and 
his father having been a miller, or meal- St. Jago, it was neceſſary for him to ſend to ' 
man : but as he Paid he learned the rudi- Italy for his pedigree ; and the Neapolitan 
ments of Muſic of his father, and his bro- heralds were diligent and ingenious enough 
ther was a compoſer of ſome rank, it ſeems to deduce his lineage from an ancient and 
as if his anceſtors had not contented them- honourable ſtem. 


ſelves with the mere clack of the mill. In- 
| wide, 
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wide, or too rapid for his execution. It ſeems as if the compoſers 
of theſe times were unable to invent paſſages ſufficiently difficult to 
diſplay his powers, or the orcheſtras to accompany him in many of 
thoſe which had been compoſed for his peculiar talent. And yet, 
ſo great were his forbearance and delicacy, that he was never known, 
while he was in England, to exclaim, or manifeſt diſcontent at the 
inability of the band, or miſtakes of individuals by whom he was 


| accompanied. He was ſo judicious in proportioning the force of 


his voice to the ſpace through which it was to paſs to the ears of 
his audience, that in a ſmall theatre at Venice, though it was then 
moſt powerful, one of the managers of the opera complained that 
he did not ſufficiently exert himſelf—“ let me then,” fays Fari- 
nelli,“ have a larger theatre, or 1 ſhall loſe my reputation, without 
your being a gainer by it. 

On his arrival here, at the firſt private rehearſal at Cuzzoni's 
apartments, Lord Cooper, then the principal managerof the opera un- 
der Porpora, obſerving that the band did not follow him, but were all 
gaping with wonder, as if thunder- ſtruck, deſired them to be at- 
tentive ; when they all confeſſed, that they were unable to keep 
pace with him: having not only been diſabled by aſtoniſhment, 
but overpowered by his talents. This band was ſmall, conſiſting 
only of Carbonelli, Mich. Chriſt. Feſting, Valentine Snow, after- 


Wards ſerjeant-trumpet, and Mr. Vezan, a dancing-maſter, who was 


likewiſe a ſteady and excellent concert-player on the violin, and 
conſtantly employed whenever Carbonelli or Feſting was the leader: 
it was from this worthy man that I had this anecdote. 

There was none of all Farinelli's excellencies by which he ſo far 
ſurpaſſed all other fingers, and aſtoniſhed the public, as his meſa di 
voce, or {well ; which, by the natural formation of his lungs, and 
artificial economy of breath, he was able to protract to ſuch a length 
as to excite incredulity even in thoſe who heard him ; who, though 
unable to detect the artifice, imagined him to have had the latent 
help of ſome inſtrument by which the tone was continued, while 
he renewed his powers by reſpiration. 


Of his execution the muſical reader will be enabled to judge by 
9 2 tf 
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a view of the moſt difficult diviſions of his bravura ſongs. Of his 
taſte and embelliſhments we ſhall now be able to form but an im- 
perfect idea, even if they had been preſerved in writing, as mere 
notes would only ſhew his invention and ſcience, without enablin 

us to diſcover that expreſſion and neatneſs which rendered his exe- 
cution ſo perfect and ſurpriſing. Of his ſhake, great uſe ſeems to 
have been made in the melodies and diviſions aſſigned to him; and 


his taſte and fancy in varying paſſages were thought by his cotem- 
poraries inexhauſtible, 


The opera of Artaxerxes, in which he firſt appeared on our r ſtage, 
had an uninterrupted run of eleven nights, and was afterwards fo 
frequently revived, that the whole number of its repreſentations, 
during Farinelli's reſidence in England, amounted to no leſs than 
forty. However, when it was performed the twentieth time, for 
his benefit, March 15th 1735, it was ſaid to be revived with altera- 
tions and additions. Of what theſe conſiſted, is now not eaſy to 
diſcover ; but as the three capital ſongs mentioned above ſeem to 
have ſupported their favour through all the ſubſequent changes and 
additions, and form an æra in theatrical Muſic, I ſhall, on the next 
plates, inſert the moſt difficult of them for the ſatisfaction of my 
critical readers. 

After the eleventh night: of this opera, Ocho was performed, 
December 10th, 14th; 17th, 21ſt, 23d, 28th, and 31ſt. As this 
Drama was not ſaid in the bills to be new, but was merely called 
an opera, it is moſt probable that the Muſic was Handel's, in the 
performance of which Seneſino and Cuzzoni had been ſo much 
applauded (2). | 

As two lyric theatres were now open, and both ſupported by 
compoſers and performers of great eminence, I ſhall recount their 
ſeveral tranſactions in oppoſite columns, to enable the reader to 
judge of the conflict, by a view of the forces that were oppoſed to 
each other, and the means that were bee uſed for obyining a 
victory. bon 1949 75 f 


(s) one in Filla, an opera ſet ana the nice 27m; Zz Weder this or „Handel- Mu- 
celehratay Vivaldi, Was performed at ac Ve- fie was now uſed, 15 difficult to Giſcover. 


Vous. - NE 1535. 
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1735. King's Theatre, Hays 


Market. 

Compoſer, Nicola Por pora. 
Singers: Senefino, F arinelli, 
Montagnana; Cuzzoni, Ber- 
tolli, Segatti. 

January, Artaxerxes was per- 


formed twice a week during this 


whole month. 
February iſt, Pol IF EM o, a 
new opera written by Paolo Rol- 


U, and ſet by Porpora, per la 


nobilta Britannica, was firſt 
performed. In examining the 


favourite ſongs of this opera that 


were printed by Walſh, among 


which are five of Farinelli s, 


with one of Seneſino's, and one 


of Montagnana's, there appears 


to be conſiderable merit in the 
melody. Indeed, much of 


the new taſte, and new paſſages 


of this period, ſeems to have been 
derived from Porpora's ſongs; 
that the difference of ſtyle and fan- 
cy in the airs of Farinelli with 
thoſe that were ſung by Nicolini 
two or three and twenty years be- 


fore, is wonderful. Yet the ſongs 


of Nicolini being the beſt of the 
time, were equally admired by 
the public, who reaſon from 
what they hear, and improve in 
criticiſm by excellence in com- 


poſition 


17 55. e- eren, 


Evinjpoſtr; Ged. P. Handel. 


Singers: Careſtini, Meffts. Beard. 


Waltz, Stoppelaer ; Strada, 
Matia Negti, Mrs. Young. 


January 8th, ARLODAN TE 


was firſt performed. This opera 
continued in run, and always by 


his Majeſty's command, till 
March 5th. Some friend of the 
compoſer had endeavoured to ex- 
cite expectation. in the public for 
the Muſic of this opera, by in- 
ſerting in the London Duily Poſt, 


ſo early as November the 4th of 


the preceding year, the following 
paragraph: We are informed, 
that when Mr. Handel waited 
on their Majeſties with his new. 


opera of Ariodante, his Majeſty 


expreſſed great ſatis faction with 


the com poſition, and was graci- 


oully pleaſed to ſubſcribe £.1000 
towards carrying on the operas 
this ſeaſon at Covent-Garden.” 

Nothing but the intrinſic and 
ſterling worth of the compoſition 
could have enabled Handelat this 
time to make head, not only a- 


gainſt four of the greateſt fingers 


that ever trod the opera ſtage, 
but againſt party prejudice, and 


the * power, and mor 
ie 


te. — 


Ned ok 9%" "0RIY ſo 
much, as neyer to tolerate infe- 
riority, while memory enables 


them to form a compariſon. 


The King, Queen, Prince of 
Wales, and Princeſſes, honoured 
the firſt repreſentation of Polifæmo 
with their preſence, and: there 
was the fulleſt houſe of the ſea- 
ſon (x). 

This opera, with no other in- 
terruption, than the benefits con · 
tinued in run wwelue or thirteen 

nights. 
In Lent, as Handel i was to be 
attacked at all points, Porpora 


had an oratorio of his own-com- 
poſition, called David, per- 


formed at 'the King's theatre. 


In this attack he ſeems to have 
ſunk under his antagoniſt's ſupe- 
rior force and fire. For this 
oratorio was executed but three 
times, while Handel continued 
the performance of different ora- 


torios, without 7 for near 


two. months. 


3 


April the Sch, on rike; — 
new opera, by. a com poſer at pre- 


ſent unknown, was firſt perforty- performed by command of their 


&; it lived but four” Ws 


e Dat e, 115 
Xuwath zanitiid Yo 1g. 


7 


when 
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of the principal patrons of Mu- 
fic among the nobility and gentry 
of this kingdom. Ariodante was 
performed twelye times /y). Af- 
ter which, as Handel's capital 
fingers were inferior in number 
and renown to thoſe of his rival, 
he very wiſely diſcontinued the 
performance of operas for a con- 
{iderable time, and reſted his 
fame and fortune on his choral 
ſtrength in the compoſition of 
oratorios, in which ſpecies of 
writing poſterity has done him 
the juſtice to allow his ſuperiori- 
ty in learning, force, and effects, 
to any compoſer that the world 
has yet ſeen. Eſiber was per- 
formed fix times this ſpring ; 
Deborah thrice ; and Athalia five 
times. | 
April 16th, ALCINA was firſt 

performed: an opera with which 
Handel ſeems to have vanquiſh- 
ed his opponents, and to have 
kept the field near a month lon- 


ger than his rival Porpora was 
able to make head againſt him. 


This opera, which was always 


mae till the King went to 


10 6 y thai review t opera * 
bn! e fam manner us the preceding dr 
matic productions of Handel, 
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when recourſe was had to the 
favourite opera of Artaxerxes, 
which, with ſeveral alterations 
and additions, was repreſented 
till the zd of May; after which, 
another ſhort-lived new opera 
was brought out, called I IG E- 
NIA, which, after five perform- 
ances; was ' likewiſe ſuperſeded 
for Artaxerxes, which was re- 
peated till the 7th of June, when 
the ſeaſon was cloſed with Polfe- 
mo, by command of her. Majeſty. 

During the run of Polifemo at 
the Opera-houſe, the footmen 
terrifying the ladies by. croud- 
ing into the lobby with lighted 
flambeaux, and refuſing to retire 
when ordered by the gentlemen, 
created a great diſturbance; and 
the aſſiſtance of the guards having 
been called for, the Marquis of 
T weedale's | ſervant received a 
wound of which he died a few 
days after, ja 
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Covent=Garden. 
Hanover, and then by command 
of her Majeſty only, till the cloſe 
of the ſeaſon, July ad, ſuſtaining 
cighteen ſucceſſive repreſenta- 
tions. 

Beſides the royal patronage 
and public approbation with 
which Alcina was honoured, 
Handel's friends ſeem to have 
been zealous and active in his fa- 
vour: for on the firſt day of per- 
formance was inſerted in the Lon- 
don Daily Poſt, the following pa- 
ragraph : © Their Majeſties in- 


tend being at the- opera in Co- 


vent-Garden to-night ; and we 
hear the new opera will exceed 
any compoſition of Mr. Handel's 
hitherto performed.” And in the 
middle of its run, another para- 
gragh ſays: * Laſt night their 
Majeſties and the Princeſs Ame- 
lia were at the opera of Alcina, 
which meets with great applauſe. 


Farinelli ſung at a great entertainment given by Count Montijo, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, at Powys-houſe: and likewiſe in a Te 


Deum performed at the Portugueſe Cha 
zil's being brought to bed of a daughter (2). 


(2) The newſpapers of the times tell us 
that „His Royal Highneſs the Prince of 


pel on the Princeſs of Bra- 


Careſtini, 
fine wrought gold ſnuff- box, richly ſet 
with diamonds and rubies, in which was 


Wales was plealed to make a preſent of a iacloſed a paiz of brilliant diamond knee- 
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Careſtini, immediately after the twentieth performance of Alcina 
ſet off for Venice, where he was engaged to ſing the enſuing ſeaſon. 

The opera of Ariodante was originally written by Antonio Sal- 
vi, and ſet by Carlo Pollaroli, for Venice. The ſubject was taken 
from the ſixth book of Arioſto, and was firſt performed under the 
title of Genevra. 

The firſt movement of the overture to this opera, as ſet by Han- 
del, is majeſtically pleaſing; the fugue, upon a plain ſubject in tri- 
ple time, is clear and ſpirited, but rigidly purſued without epiſode, 
or ſolo part for wind- inſtruments. The laſt movement is a very 
agreeable gavot, accented in a way that would admirably mark the 
ſteps of a dance. We 

The. firſt, act opens with a very pleaſing air: Vexzi, Jufinghe, 
with an original and gay accompaniment ; it was ſung by Strada, 
as was the next: Orrida agli occhy miei, which is a cavatina full of 
ſpirit and pleaſing paſſages. The third air: Apr: le luci, belongs 
to the ſecond woman's part, Dalinda, which was performed by 
Miſs Cecilia Young, who was afterwards the wife of Dr. Arne. 
This part ſeems to have been intended for another finger, as it is 
written in Handel's original ſcore, for a contralto voice, and Mrs. 
Arne's was a high ſoprano. The air is elegantly ſimple and not 
more elaborate than a pleaſing ballad. The next air: Coperta la 
Jrode, for the Negri, is not of a more exalted kind; but both have 
the ſtamp of a maſter upon them. After this, Careſtini has a very 
beautiful pathetic cavatina: N, d amor, upon a very elegant and 
original plan: it is accompanied, alla moderna, in a clear and quiet 
manner by three violins, tenor, and baſe, which never diſturb or 
divert the hearer's attention from the voice- part; in the ſhort 
fymphony, however, the firſt violin and violoncello are dialogued in 
a very pleaſing and maſterly manner; and during the ſong, the baſe 


buckles, as alſo a purſe of one hundred gui- to Scarborough in the ſummer with the 
neas, to the famous Signor Farinelli, who Duke of Leeds; a nobleman after whom 
had conſtantly attended all his Royal High- Farinelli made great enquiries when I ſaw 
neſs's concerts fince he came from Italy. him at Bologna in 1770. 

They likewiſe baye recorded, that he went "IPL 


is 
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is ſilent till there is an opportunity for its ſaying fomething inter- 
eſting. This air is followed by a very graceful and — duet, 
between the two principal characters of the drama: De Fato piu 
inumano. The next air: Volate amori, was a kind of bravura in its 
day; but it has now loſt its bloom, and is more wrinkled than any 
other movement in the opera. This is, however, followed by an 
admirable baſe ſong : Voli colla ſua tromba ; it was ſung by Waltz, 
and accompanied by two French-horns, though the words called 
for a trumpet. This air deſerves a better finger, for Waltz had but 
little voice, and his manner was coarſe and unpleaſant ; but the 
rival theatre had not only robbed Handel of his baſe finger, Mon- 
tagnana, but of his trumpet, SNow, who had the brighteſt tone, 
and moſt accurate intonation, of any performer I ever heard on 
that inſtrument. The poet has given the compoſer but little 
variety of expreſſion and imitation in the latter part of this act, for 
we have wings and flymg, in almoſt every air. Con I ali d amore, 
the next air in Careſtini's part, is a gay and pleaſing bravura of a 
very modern caſt, except in the diviſions, which, as uſual, have 
been more frequently uſed by younger compoſers than the reſt. 
The ſubſequent air: Spero per voi, fer the Negri, has great ſpirit 
and originality (a). The next is a flight air: Del mio ſol, that 
was ſung by Mr. Beard; but his part in this opera was certainly 
not originally compoſed for him, any more than that of Miſs Voung, 
as the firſt is written in the ſoprano clef, and the ſecond in the con- 
tralto. After a beautiful paſtoral ſymphony, a gay gavot: Se ri- 
naſce, ſung in duo, by Careſtini and Strada, and repeated in cho- 
rus, 4 ballate, terminates the firſt act. | 

The ſecond is opened with a moonlight ſcene ; nd Handel 
ſeems, by a gentle and gradual aſcent of two octaves in the princi- 
pal melody, of a ſhort, but beautiful ſymphony, to follow the mild 
luminary up to her © higheſt noon.” As the firſt act, in the poetry, 
is monotonouſly happy, this is replete with ſcenes of wretchedneſs 
and miſery. The firſt air: Tu preparati a morire, which was ſung 


(a) In this air, Handel is more licentious ly the ſeventh with the niath, 
in the uſe of diſcords, than uſual, particular- 


by 
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by Careſtini, is full of rage, diſtruſt, and paſſion. The ſecond, ſung 
by Mr: Beard: Tu 5755 ſeems well calculated for a finger and 
actor of ſpirit ; the firſt ber in this air is frequently introduced in 
the accompanirments with great art, as a ſubject of fugue and imi- 
tation. Cateſtini has the next air: Scherza injida, which paints 
his growing jealouſy, indignation; and deſpair ; and is admirably 
accompanied by two violins and tenor, con ſordini, a baſe, pizzicato, 
and a ſolo part for the baſſoon. This is followed by a very agree- 
able Siciliana for the ſecond woman: Se tanto piace. After which 
there is a light air: Se / inganno, which was ſung by the Negri; 
and another of a common caſt, for Waltz. In Handel's ſcore, this 
is followed by a plaintive and charming Siciliana in F minor, for a 
baſe voice: Nvida forte, for which I can find no words in the //- 
bretto. Strada had the next air: Mi palpita il core, which though 
ſhort, is characteriſtic, and of a caſt totally different from all the 
reſt. Beard then had an air: I tuo ſangue, full of energy and fire, 
which probably, as this ſeems to have been his firſt winter on the 
ſtage, contribated to eſtabliſh his reputation for ſongs of that kind. 
After this, Strad a hada fine accompanied recitative, and a very plain- 
tive air: I mio crudel martoro, by which ſhe is lulled to ſleep ; and 
during her trance, there is a dance, or entree des ſonge agreables, 
the Muſic of which is ſketched out in Handel's foul ſcore, and 
with which the acts was terminated (5). 

The third act opens with a grave and forrowful cavatina : Nami 
laſciarmi vivere, for Careſtini ;. who, after a long recitative, has 
another air: Cieca notte, of a bold and original kind. The next 
air: Neg hitfofs; or voi, for the ſecond woman, is extremely animate 
ed; as is that which follows it, in a different ſtyle : Dover, giuſti- 
21a, for the ſecond man. Strada after this, in the character of Ge- 
nevra, has a ſhort, but very pathetic and tender air of ſupplication 
to her offended father: J tr bacio, o mano auguſta. Then Waltz 
had a ſhort air; after which, Strada had an impaſſioned air of two 


(3) Handel has made a memorandum on the end of the. ſecond act September qth; 
the firſt page of his ſcore, that he began to and the final chorus October 24th. | 
come the opera, Augulti 2th, 1734; dates 
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characters: S morrs ; it begins {low and ends quick ; the ſecond 
movement is very original and maſterly. It has a ſolo part for the 
firſt of four violins, and for the violoncello. Then Careſtini had 
a very agreeable aria di bravura of conſiderable agility, with a mo- 
dern accompaniment : Dopo notte. After which, the ſecond man 
and ſecond woman had a light duet, chiefly in dialogue : Dite 
ſpera. The ſcene then changes to a dungeon, where Genevra, the 
heroine of the piece, is impriſoned ; who, after a complaining reci- 
tative, begins a very pathetic air: Manca, ob Det ! but this is in- 
terrupted at the fourth bar by a gay ſymphony, which is an introduc- 
tion to the happy denouement that has been long thought neceſſary 
to the termination of a muſical drama ; the two principal charac- 
ters, Ariodante and Genevra, repreſented by Careſtini and the Strada, 
have then a very pleaſing duet : Bramo aver mille vite, upon a plan 
and ſubject totally different from any of Handel's other opera duets, 
that I can recollect. After this, a lively chorus and a dance, in 
which the celebrated Mademoiſelle Salle performed, completed the 
opera; which, though it has fewer capital and captivating airs than 
ſome of his preceding dramas, abounds with beauties and ſtrokes 
of a great maſter, ; 

The drama of AL cix A, taken from the ſixth and ſeventh cantos 
of Orlando F urigſo, was originally written by Ant. Marchi, and ſet 
for Venice, in 1725, by Tommaſo Albinoni. As the Armida of 
Taſſo is an imitation of the Enchantreſs of Arioſto, it may be ſaid 
that the opera of Alcina has given birth to all the Armidas and Ri- 
naldos of modern times. 

Handel muſt have ſet this drama ks the violence of his con- 
flict with the rival theatre, while he was making head againſt his 
opponents, and conducting the performance of Ariodante and his 
oratorios ; for he dates the end of his work April 8th, 1735, and 
it was brought on the ſtage the 16th of the ſame month; 
yet few of his productions have been more frequently performed, 
or more generally and deſervedly admired, than this opera. In the 
examination of which I ſhall be the more exact, as ſome have ima- 
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gined that Handel when he compoſed it, adopting the new taſte which 
Vinci, Porpora, and Haſſe had rendered faſhionable in Italy, had 
changed his ſtyle, and beat them at their own weapons. But 
though ſeveral airs might be pointed out in which the more mo- 
dern dramatic ſtyle ſeems to have been followed, yet the beſt and 
moſt favourite airs of the opera were certainly compoſed by Han- 
del in his own manner, without leaning to that of others, either by 
accident or deſign. Indeed, the airs of this opera may be number- 
ed and claſſed in the following manner: arie all' antica, or in 
Handel's own ſtyle, twenty-one ; alla maderna, eight; antica e mo- 
derna, or of a mixed ſtyle, three (c). 

The overture of Alcina has always been a favourite of the pub- 
lic. The firſt movement is dignified with Handel's genuine gravity 
and grandeur. The fugue is unuſually ſpirited and active; and at 
the eighteenth bar, when there was danger that the cloſe adherence 
to the ſubje& and its numerous repetitions would tire the ear, a 
new under ſubject of a totally different caſt, is introduced in the baſe, ' 
and, afterwards, in all the other parts, alternately, in a very happy 
and maſterly manner. The muſette and minuet were within the 
comprehenſion of all hearers, and long ſerved as models of imita- 
tion to our playhouſe compoſers (4). 

The chorus of the firſt at: Queſto e il cielo di contento, is ſet 
twice over in Handel's manuſcript : firſt, in the ſame graceful and 
pleaſing manner as it is printed; but in the ſecond, he has made 
the admirable firſt movement of his fourth organ concerto, the 
ground-work and accompaniment of this chorus. Di cor mio, 
Strada's firſt air, is extremely elegant and pleaſing; and La bocca 
vaga, in Careſtini's part, is full of grace, paſſion, and new effects. 


(c) Of the firſt claſs are: Chi m' inſegna; chorus, Auge? i cielo ; La Bocca waga ;' 
Di te mi rido; Semplicetto ; & ſon quella Qual portento ; Mi lu/inga ; E un folle; 
Tornami ; Col celarwi ; Penſa a chi; Vorrei the accompanied recitative, 45 ! ruggiers > 
vendicarmi; Ama, ſoſpira ; Mis bel teſoro; Sta nell“ Ircana. And of the. third claſs ; 
Tra ſpeme; Ab mio cor; Verdi prati; Om- E gelefia; Di cor mio; and Barbara, - 
bre pallide ; Credete al mio; Un momento . ben lo .. | 
Ma quando ; AIP alma fedel; Mi reftano; (d) Particularly to the late Dr. Howard, 
the trio, Non 2 amor; and the coro finale. in his overture of the Amorous Goddeſs. 

Of the ſecond claſs; O epre al riſe ; the a 
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Qual portento, is grand in the ſtyle, original in the accompaniment, 
and dramatic in its arrangement. Mi lu/inga, is one of the moſt 
graceful and agreeable airs in all Handel's works; and Verdi prati 
is always a new and charming compoſition, whenever it is revived 
by a ſinger of ſufficient abilities to do it juſtice. A mio cor! has 
merit of various kinds, but is peculiarly original and maſterly in 
the continued activity of the baſe, and tranquility of the accompa- 
niments in the firſt part, and their ſpirit in the ſecond. Theſe fix 
airs are mentioned as capital. And among the agreeable may be 
inſtanced : O apre riſo; Credete al mio dolor; Un momento; Mi 
reſtano; and many more. Some may be praiſed for their uncom- 
mon ſpirit: as, E un folle; Sta nell' Ircana; Barbara, io ben lo 
fo: and others for maſterly compoſition : as, Ombre pallide, and the 
Trio. Upon the whole, if any one of Handel's dramatic works 
ſhould be brought on the ſtage, entire, without a change or mix- 
ture of airs from his other operas, it ſeems as if this would well 
ſuſtain ſuch a revival (e). 
Handel having loſt his firſt man, Careſtini, was unable to engage 
another capital performer to ſupply his place before the next year. 
The King's theatre was opened by his Majeſty's command, Oc- 
tober 28th, with the opera of Po/ypheme, which had a new run of 
eight nights. As this drama was performed twenty-one times in 
the courſe of the year, I was curious to ſee what ſhare of its ſuc- 
cuſs could be aſcribed to the Muſic ; and having been able to pro- 
cure a copy of the favourite ſongs, printed by Walſh during its run, 
which are chiefly thoſe that were ſung by Farinelli, I ſhall ſpeak 
of each as they affected me on examination. Of the five airs that 
were expreſsly compoſed for the talents of this great finger, the firſt 
was a mexx brauura, accompanied on the hautbois by the celebrat- 
ed San Martini. Two ſuch performers muſt have made a worſe 
production intereſting ; but the compoſition now appears poor, and 


( Tr is remarkable, that of the original Mrs. Arne, ate ſtill living, though now 


fingers in this opera, confiſting of three Ita- n 1788) fifty-three years have elapſed 
liin, three Engliſh, and one German, the its firſt performance. 
three Englifh, Mr, Beard, Mr. Savage, and 3 
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the paſſages light and frivolous. The ſecond air, which abounds 


with phraſes manquees, has long notes in diſtant intervals, and bril- 
liant diviſions, to diſplay the voice and execution of the performer. 
The third air which is a cantabile, has elegant paſſages, and ſeems 
well calculated to ſhew the taſte and expreſſion of a {ſuperior ſing- 
er. The fourth air is languid, common, and unintereſting, on paper ; 
how it was embelliſhed and meliorated by the voice and pathetic 
powers of Farinelli, thoſe can beſt imagine, who have been delight- 

ed with the performance of a-great finger, in ſpite of bad Muſic. 

The fifth air is a bravura with innumerable unmeaning ſhakes, and 
diviſions that are now become common and inſipid. 

November 25th, ADRIANO, a new opera compoſed by Veracini, 

was firſt repreſented by his Majeſty's command. This opera, of which 
though the fayourite ſongs were printed, the plates have been long 
loſt, ran to the end of the year, having ten repreſentations. At 
this time, though Handel was filent, there were fix theatres o 
in London: the King's theatre or Opera-houſe, Drury-lane, Co- 
vent-Garden, Goodman's-Fields, Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and the 
Little Theatre in the Hay-market. 

1736. This year, like the laſt, was begun with @ revival of 
Artaxerxes at the Opera-houſe, which was performed four times 
ſucceſſively ; after which, January 24th, a new opera called Mi- 
TRIDATE, was brought on the ſtage, of which no compoſer is 
mentioned in the bills of the time, and the airs were never printed. 
It was probably a paſticcio, and as it had but four repreſentations, 
we may ſuppoſe that its favour with the public was not very great. 
After this, February 7th, the performance of Veracini's Adriano 
was reſumed, and repeated ſeven times. 

While theſe were the tranſactions of the King's theatre, Handel, 
unable to muſter a ſufficient number of Italian | Atv for an opera, 
ſet Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, in Engliſh, and had it per- 
formed at opera prices during the ſecond run of Adriano at the ri- 
val theatre, under the title of ALEXANDER's FEAST. The pub- 
lic expectations and effects of this performance ſeem to have been 
correſpondent ; for the next day we are told in the public papers 


J) London Daily Poſt, and General Advertiſer, February 2oth, 1736. | 
Yy2 that 
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that “ there was never was, upon the like occaſion, ſo numerous 
and ſplendid an audience at any theatre in London, there being at 
leaſt thirteen hundred perſons preſent; and it is judged that the 
receipt of the houſe could not amount to leſs than J. 450. It 
met with general applauſe, though attended with the inconvenience 
of having the performers placed at too great a diſtance from the au- 
dience, which we hear will be rectified the next time of perform- 
ance.“ And this happened when Farinelli was employed at an- 
other theatre, ſupported by the principal nobility in the kingdom, 
and when Handel had no other capital ſinger in his ſervice than 
Strada. 

Alexander's Feaſt was performed once a week till March 24th, 
when it was changed for Acts and Galatea, which was repeated the 
3iſt. Thus far no organ concerto is mentioned; but April 7th 
and 14th, when the oratorio of Eber was performed, Handel play- 
ed teu concertos each night. 

At the King's theatre, March ad, a new paſticcio called Oxr RO 
was brought on the ſtage, the airs in which were chiefly ſelected 
from the works of Haſſe, Vinci, Araja, and Porpora ; this drama 
had thirteen repreſentations. Farinelli had again Artaxerxes for 
his benefit, Saturday March 27th, with an addition of ſeveral new 
ſongs. The ſame opera was repeated, the T ueſday after, when 
the following notice was inſerted at the bottom of the bills: 
«« Whereas the repetition of ſongs adds conſiderably to the length 
of the opera, and has been often complained of, it is hoped no per- 
ſon will take it ill, if the ſingers do not comply with encores for the 
future.” It was very natural for lovers.of Muſic to wiſh for a re- 
petition of the delight they received from ſo exquiſite à finger as 
Farinelli, and as natural for thoſe whoſe pleaſure was ſmall to think 
theſe repetitions tedious ; but it ſeems as if both parties might have 
been ſatisfied, if an unintereſting ſong by a bad finger had been 
omitted for every one of a different kind that was encored (g). 


(g) I know it will be ſaid by thoſe who recitative, and as few people intereſt. them- 
love poetiy better than Muſic, that this ſelves in England about an Italian drama, 


would ruin the drama; but as the buſineſs the evil would not be inſupportable. 
of the drama is chiefly tranſacted in the | 
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After another performance of Artaxerxes, Orpheus was reſumed, 
and continued in run till April the 13th; when another new opera, 
called Ho xv oR Ius, was brought out. But after one performance, 
it was withdrawn, and never repreſented again, as I have been able 
to diſcover. 

Handel was {till unable to mount the ſtage for want of auxilia- 
ries ; with which the public was made acquainted. by the following 
paragraph in the newſpapers, April 13th : ©* We hear that Signor 
Conti, who is eſteemed the beſt ſinger in Italy, being ſent for by 
Mr. Handel, is expected here in a few days.” 

After the failure of Honorius at the Opera-houſe, the managers 
had again recourſe to Orpheus, April 17th, 29th, and May iſt. 

At this time her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs of Saxe-Gotha, 
to whom his Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince of Wales had been 
affianced, was daily expected, and all the theatres were eager to ma- 
nifeſt their zeal in the celebration of ſo great an event. as the royal 
nuptials. . The Princeſs. landed at Greenwich, on Sunday April. 
25th, where her Highneſs continued on Monday to repoſe herſelf 
after the fatigues of her voyage ; and on. Tueſday the 27th the 
marriage. was ſolemniſed in the Chapel Royal, at St. James's. Ope- 


ras had been advertiſed for this week. at both the lyric theatres :. 


Qrfeo at the. Hay- market, for, Tueſday, and Ariodante at Covent- 
Garden for Wedneſday ;, but. both were poſtponed on this import- 
tant occaſion,. - On Thurſday, however, the opera of Orfeo was 


performed at the Hay-market, and, honoured with the preſence of 


their Majeſties, the Prince and Princeſs of Wales, and all the royal 
family. On Saturday, the ſame opera was repeated, and again ho- 
noured with the preſence. of their Royal Highneſlts tlie Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales; and on the Tueſday following, May. 4th, 
a THEATRICAL FEAST was promiſed in Honour of the royal: 
nuptials (6) "ys _ 


(% This was a drama written by Paolo con la ſereniſſima Principeſſa Augr fla di Fax- 
Rolli, and ſet by Porpara pn the occaſion, Gotha. Farinelli ſung inthis drama, which 
entitled, The Feaſt of, Hymen : H fa d IJ. was performed in the manner of an oratorio, 
meneo, per le nozze reale di "Fredorico Prencipe with only one fixed ſcene, painted dy Kent. 
| real ai} alia Principe E lettoralediHanower, , 1 
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As yet there had been no opera at Covent-Garden ; but a para- 
graph in the daily papers informed the public, that Handel had 
compoſed an opera on the occaſion of his Royal Highneſs's marri- 
age; but as the wedding had been ſolemniſed fooner than was ex- 
pected, great numbers of artificers, as painters, carpenters, engineers, 
&c. were employed to forward it with the utmoſt expedition; 
and that ſeveral fingers who had been ſent for from Italy for that 


purpoſe were lately arrived, and would make their firſt Appearance 


in the opera of Ariodante.” 
Opera- Houſe. 


On Tueſday, May 4th, Por- 
pora's drama called the FeasT 


of HYMEN was firſt performed. 
We are not told how it was re- 


ence, its conſtitution was not 
very robuſt ; for it only ſurviv- 
ed four repreſentations. After 


which, Adriano was reſumed, and 
repreſented four times; which, 


with one performance of Arta- 
xerxes and four of Orpheus, 


brought the ſeaſon to a conclu- 
ſion, June 22d. | 


Indeed, there are no memori- 


als of the uncommon proſperity 
of this theatre at a time of ſuch 


univerſal joy and feſtivity. 


| wi 
On Wedneſday, May 5th, 
Handel began his campaign with 


the revival of Ariodante, an ope- 
ra of the preceding year. © 

ceived; but if we may judge 
from the ſhortneſs of its exiſt- 


The next day the following 
eulogium on his new ſinger was 


inſerted in the Daily Poſt: *laſt 
night Signor GioACHINo Con- 


TI G1ZzZIELLo, who made his 


firſt appearance. in the opera of 


 Ariodante, met with an uncom- 


mon reception; and in juſtice 
both to his voice and judgment, 
he may be truly eſteemed one of 
the beſt performers in this king- 


dom.” Neither his friends nor 
the friends of Handel could ven- 
ture to ſay more, while Farinelli 


was in the kingdom. Conti was 


at this time a young ſinger, more 

of promiſing, than mature, abi- 
lities; and ſo modeſt and diffi- 
dent, that when he firſt heard 


Farmelli, at a private rehearſal, 


he 
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he burſt into tears, and fainted away with deſpondency. He had 
his cognomen of Gixxiellb from his maſter Gixzi, once an eminent 
ſtage ſinger, who, in his old age, became an exellent maſter. Giz- 
ziello after he quitted England ſtudied with ſuch diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs, that he turned the tables, by exciting envy in Farinelli, at. 
Madrid, where he ſung with uncommon applauſe in the operas un- 


der his direction. He was one of the conſtellation of great ſingers 
which the King of Portugal had aſſembled together in 1755 (i). 


And narrowly eſcaping with his life, during the earthquake which 


happened at Liſbon that year, he was impreſſed with ſuch a religi- 
ous turn by that tremendous calamity, that he retreated to a mo- 
naſtery, where he ended his days. It was ſoon after this event that 
Guadagni ſhut himſelf up in the ſame convent, not ſo much for 
ſpiritual conſolation as muſical counſel ; which he ſo effectually ob- 
tained from the friendſhip of Gizziello, that from a young and wild 
ſinger of the ſecond and third claſs, he became, in many reſpects, 
the firſt finger of his time. 

After a ſecond performance of Ariodante, May 7th, Handel 
brought out his opera of ATALANTA, compoſed on occaſion 
of an illuſtrious marriage.” May 13th, the following paragraph 
appeared in the Daily Poſt:. * Laſt night was performed at the 
theatre-royal- Covent-Garden, for the firſt time; the opera of Ata- 
lanta, compoſed by Mr. Handel on the joyous occaſion of the nup- 
tiels of their Royal Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of Wales. 
In which was a new ſet of ſcenes painted in honour of the happy 
union, which took up the full length of the ſtage: the fore-part of the 
ſcene repreſented. an avenue to the Temple of Hymen, adorned with 
ſtatues of Heathen Deities. Next was a triumphal arch, on the 
ſummit of which were the arms of their Royal Highneſſes. Un- 


der the arch was the figure of Fame on a cloud, ſounding the praiſes. 


of this happy pair. The names FREDERIiCus and AUGUSTA 
appeared above in. tranſparent characters. The opera concluded 
with a grand chorus, during which, ſeveral beautiful illuminations. 


&) Theſe Gere, according to Paechie» Veroli, Babbi, Luciavi,, Raaf, Raina, and 


* Ginziello, Guadagni. 
| +: Wers 
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were diſplayed. There were preſent, their Majeſties, the Duke, 
and the four Princeſles, accompanied with a very ſplendid audience, 
and the whole was received with univerſal acclamations (4).” This 
opera continued in run till the end of the ſeaſon; June the 24, it 
was performed by command of the Queen, the Duke, and Princeſ- 
ſes; and on the gth, when the ſeaſon cloſed, her Majeſty likewiſe 
honoured it with her preſence (/). 

Propoſals for printing the opera of Atalanta in ſcore, by ſubſcrip- 
tion, were publiſhed immediately after its firſt performance; and 
carly in June it was ready to deliver to the nen who amount- 
ed to about one hundred and eighty. 

The overture of Atalanta is uncommonly gay nd ſpirited, as the 
hilarity of the occaſion required. The fugue, different from moſt of 
Handel's other overture tugues, which are often upon grave eccleſi- 
aſtical ſubjects, is light and airy ; and the trumpet part, intended to 
diſplay the tone and abilities of Snow, who had returned to his 
orcheſtra, has fewer notes that are naturally and inevitably imper- 
fect in the inſtrument, than common. The fourth of the key is, 
however, too much uſed even for vulgar ears to bear n (n). 
The gavot is marked, pleaſing, and popular. 

The lingers in this opera were Signor Conti, uſually called Giz- 
ziello, Signora Strada, Signora Maria Negri, with Meſſrs. Beard, 
Waltz, and Reinhold. 

Conti's two firſt ſongs in the firſt act (u), ſeem to have been 
written to his new, graceful, and pathetic ſtyle of ſinging. Beard's 
firſt ſong: S' tuo pracer, is extremely agreeable, and of a kind which 
not only pleaſed the age in which it was produced, but will always 
pleaſe, when well ſung. Waltz's air: Impara ingrata, has in it 
many paſſages and ſtrokes of a great maſter (o). The Negri's air: 
Come alla tortorella, is an elegant paſtoral. Strada's firſt air: Al 


4) The royal bride and bridegroom were 
this evening at Drury-lane to ſee the trage- 
dy of Cato, and the farce of Taſte à la mode. 

(2) The King ſet out for Germany this 

ear the 22d of May, 

) At the fixty-fourth and fixty-fifth 
bars, and the ſeventy-ſeventh, eightieth, and 

cighty firſt, the G is intolerable, Indeed, 


whenever the fourth or ſixth of the key i is 
otherwiſe uſed than as. a paſſing- note, the 
ear 1s offended. 5 * 
(7) Care ſelue and Laſcia, ch io parta ſolo. 
(9) pe has wry — a 440 paſſage 
of this air in, O5 Oh! maſter Moor, of the 
* of Wantley, at the word before. 
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warco, is of a very peculiar caſt ; it is as ſpirited and original as her 
next air: Ripertai glorigſa palma, is elegant, gay, and uncommon. 
The laſt air in the firſt act: Non ſaria poco, for Conti, contains 
many agreeable paſſages; the baſe and accompaniments are of a 
modern caſt, and, except the cloſes and two or three of the divi- 
ſions, the whole ſeems of the preſent age. 

The chorus which opens the ſecond act: Oggi rimbombano, is 
gay and pleaſing. Strada's firſt air: Laſſa cb 19 ft bo perduta ; 
and the ſubſequent duet: Amarilli? ob, Dei] are more in Han- 
del's own early ſtyle than any of the movements in the firſt act. 
Conti's ſecond air: S2, mel ricordero is likewiſe all' autica; as is 
Beard's Di ad Irene. The air for Negri: S»ffri ni pace is of the 
ſame ancient caſt, but extremely agreeable ; and the accompani- 
ment, all ottava, was not common at that time, and has a very 
pleaſing effect. Conti's air: M' allontano, is more modern; and 
Strada's: Se naſce un rivoletio, is a pleaſing minuet, but not very 
new. This air finiſhes the ſecond act, which we find, by Handel's 
dates, was compoſed in five days . 

The third act is opened with a ſhort, but ſpirited and agreeable 
ſymphony. The firſt air: Ben ch' io non ſappia, is new and in- 
genious, and ſo much the compoſer's own property, that it can- 
not be claſſed with any thing elſe, either ancient or modern. Beard's 
air: Died: il core, is gay and pleaſing ; but has a tireſome r9/al'a 
of a common paſſage. The Negri's air: Ben is ſento, is new, in 
an old ſtyle of jig. The next ſhort air, or cavatina ; Cu/todzte, o 
dolct fognt, for Strada, with no other accompaniment than a violon- 
cello, would have but little effect from an ordinary ſinger, but is a 
caneyas for a great ſinger that would admit of fine colouring. The 
air Sol prova, for Reinhold, is not in Handel's uſual bold ſtyle of 
baſe ſong ; by being more modern, it is more feeble. Or trionfar, 
is a much better air; but that and another: Tu ſolcaſti, which are 
in the original ſcore, have not been printed. Of the firſt, indeed, 


% The Inſt movement in the firſt act is he has Fine dell operas G. F. H, April 
dated April gth, and that of the ſecond 224, 1736. 
April 14th. At the end of the third act, | 


Vor. IV. | Z 2 the 
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the words do not appear in the lib retto, any more than of the duet: 
Cara, nel tuo bel volto, which is an agreeable mixture of antica e 
moderna, or rather Corelli highly poliſhed. The gavot in the laſt 
chorus, from its facility and familiar ſtyle, was long a national fa- 
vourite. : 

Handel never till now had a firſt man to write for with fo high 
a ſoprano voice. Nicolini, Seneſino, and Careſtini, were all con- 
traltos. There was often dignity and ſpirit in their ſtyle; but 
Conti had delicacy and tenderneſs, with the accumulated refinements 
of near thirty years, from the time of Handel's firſt tour to Italy. 
I think it is not difficult to diſcover, particularly in the firſt act, that 
ih compoſing Conti's part in this opera, he modelled his melody to 
the ſchool of his new finger. Indeed, Handel was always remark- 
ably judicious in writing to the taſte and talents of his performers ; 
in diſplaying excellence, and covering imperfections. 

Very ſoon after the two opera-houſes were ſhut up, the public 
was informed, by a paragraph in the daily papers, that“ ſeveral 
perſons were ſent to Italy from the two theatres, to engage addi- 
tional voices for carrying on the operas next ſeaſon : and that Sig- 
nor Demen:chino, one of the beſt fingers in Italy, was engaged by 
Mr. Handel, and expected over in a ſhort time.“ 

It appears that Farinelli, during the ſummer of this year, made 
an excurſion to France, as an article from Paris in the Daily Pot of 
September 13th informs us, that“ his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had 
lately made a preſent to that celebrated performer of his picture 
ſet in diamonds.” 

Strada likewiſe made a tour to the continent; as the ſame paper, 
October 5th, ſays, that“ laſt night the famous Signora Strada 
arrived from Holland, expreſsly to ſing next Thurſday in a concert 
of Muſic at the Swan Tavern, in Exchange-alley.” The arrival 
of Signor Domenico Anibali, (** a famous finger from the court of 
Saxony, engaged for Mr. Handel's operas,” was likewiſe announc- 
ed the fame day. And ſoon after, it was ſaid that this performer 
had been ſent for to Kenſington, ** when he had the honour to ſing 


ſeveral ſongs before her Majeſty and the Princeſſes, who expreſſed 
8 the 
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the higheſt ſatisfaction at his excellent voice, and the judicious 
manner of his performance.” | 

Theſe pzragraphs ſeem chiefly to favour Handel; but Novem- 
ber 18th, the Daily Poſt informs us, that“ Signora Merigbi, Sig- 
nora Chimenti, and the Francena (three ſingers lately come from 
Italy for the Royal Academy of Muſic), had the honour to ſing be- 
fore her Majeſty, the duke, and princeſſes, at Kenſington, on Mon- 
day night laſt, and met with a moſt gracious reception; and her 
Majeſty was pleaſed to approve their ſeveral performances: after 
which the Franceſina performed ſeveral dances to the entire ſatiſ- 
faction of the court. 

Handel, however, this ſeaſon, got the ſtart of his opponents, and 
opened his theatre more than three weeks before them. The Ope- 
ra-houſe was repairing, and not ready for ule till late in November; 
and on the firſt of that month a paragraph tells us, that their Roy- 
al Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of Wales intended to honour 
Mr. Handel with their preſence on Saturday next at the opera of 
Alcina: © which is the reaſon for performing operas earlier in the 
ſeaſon than intended.” And accordingly on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, this opera was revived and performed by command of their 
Royal Highnefles, “to a numerous and ſplendid audience.” On 
the roth and 14th, this opera was repeated; and on the 20th, 
Atalanta was revived in honour of the Princeſs of Wales's birth- 
day, at the end of which were exhibited on the ſtage “ ſeveral fine 
devices in fire-works, proper to the occaſion.” Their Royal High- 
neſſes were preſent at this performance; which was repeated the 
27th. The opera of Porus was to have been revived by command 
of the Prince and Princeſs of Wales, December 1ſt, when Anni- 
bali was to have made his firſt appearance ; but Strada having been 
taken ill of a fever and fore throat, the company was diſmiſſed and 
the performance poſtponed till the 8th, when it was honoured with 
her Majeſty's preſence. This opera, which had now five repre- 
ſentations, continued in run till January of the next year. Of the 
voice and abilities of the new ſinger, Domenico Anibali, we ſhall 
be better able to ſpeak in reviewing an opera in which a part was 
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expreſsly compoſed for him, as it is probable that the ſongs which 
were aſſigned to him in Porus, had been originally written for Se. 
neſino. 

The other lyric theatre began tbe ſeaſon November 23d with a 
new opera called S1RoE, compoſed by Signor Haſſe. This is the 
firſt time that I ever perceived the compoſer of an opera named in 
the advertiſements and bills of the day. In all probability it was 
now thought of conſequence to mention Haſſe, whoſe reputation 
was very high at this time in all parts of Europe, otherwiſe the 
opera would have been thought the production of Porpora. 

The favourite ſongs of this opera were publiſhed by Walſh dur. 
ing its firſt run, and I have them now beforeme. They were cer- 
tainly written in the beſt taſte of the times. There is not, indeed, 
the bold and vigorous invention, the richneſs of harmony, or in- 
genuity of accompaniment, which abound in the operas of Handel ; 
but with reſpect to clearneſs, grace, and elegance, there is infinite 
merit in theſe early ſongs of Haſſe. The firſt air that was printed 
in Siroe: Gelido in ogni vena, which was ſung by Tolve, an obſcure 
ſinger, has a beautiful continued accompaniment in triplets, to a 
melody that is grand and dramatic ; and the cloſes to this and the 
ſubſequent airs are, in general, ſuch as were then new, and which 
are {till in uſe. Chimenti, the firſt woman, this year, had a very 
pleaſing air, in the ſimple and elegant ftyle of Vinci: Sorger' be- 
nigna. Farinelli had another of the ſame kind, with a little more 
execution: Deh ſe piacer; and an aria di bravura: Parto con 
alma in pene, of which the moſt extraordinary paſſages will be ex- 
| hibited on the next plates, filled with his peculiar difficulties of 
execution. 

1737. After eight repreſentations of this opera, in November 
and December, it was reinforced January 1ſt by an mtermezzo, or 
comic interlude, called IL GiocaTore, the firſt of the kind 
which was ever introduced between the acts of an Italian opera in 
England (9). This opera and intermezzo were repeated January 

4th 


(q) Her Majeſty, the Prince and Princeſs were at this opera the firſt night the Gioca- 


of Wales, the duke, and all the princeſſes tore was performed; the King did not re- 
| turd 
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4th at the King's theatre; and on the 5th, Handel's Porus was 

erformed at Covent-garden. On the 8th, Merope, a new opera, 
was firſt performed at the King's theatre; and on the 12th, Ak- 
MIN io, entirely new ſet by Handel, was brought out at Covent- 
garden (7). Theſe two dramas were run againſt each other for 
upwards of three weeks ; but neither of them ſeem to have been 
very ſucceſsful] : for on the third night of Merope it was thought 
neceſſary to tack. to it the intermezzo of the Giacatore; and on the 
ſixth and ſeventh the two laſt of its repreſentations, a new inter- 
lude, called PouRcCEAUGNAC AND GRILETTA ; and, after five 


repreſentations of Arminio, Handel was forced to diſcontinue its 


performance and revive Parthenope. 

The compoſition of Arminio was finiſhed October 3d, 1736, 
though it was not performed till the January following. The be- 
ginning of the firſt movement of the overture is very beautiful, from 
the happy and maſterly uſe that is made of the note contrario, or 
contrary motion of. the parts. The fugue is written upon a curi- 
ous ſubject in triple time, which none but a veteran in that kind 
of writing would have ventured to treat. The minuet, indeed, is 


not very ſtriking, and the whole overture, perhaps for that reaſon, . 


was never in high favovr. 
The ſingers in this op ere Conti, Annibale, Strada, Bertol- 


li, Maria Negri, Beard, and Reinhold. 


In examining Handel's ſcore of this opera, though there are but 
few captivating airs, and none that I remember to have been reviv- 


ed in modern times, yet fine things frequently occur which catch 
the eye, and manifeſt the great maſter. There is much art in the 
compoſition of Strada's air in the firſt act: Scaghano amore. An- 
nibale's firſt air: Al par della mia ſorte, diſcovers his voice to have- 
been a counter- tenor, which Handel gave him an opportunity of 
diſplaying by a mef/a di voce, or ſwell, at the beginning; but no pe- 
turn from his German dominions till the our ſtage to other Muſic, 1714. The Prince 
middle of January, having been detained at and Princeſs of Wales honoured Handel's 
Helvoetſluis upwards of five weeks by con- opera with their preſence tho firſt night of 


ary winds, its performance. 
(F) This drama had been performed on 


culiar 
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culiar taſte, expreſſion, or powers of execution, appear in his part; 
his bravura air in the ſecond act: & cadrò, contains only common 
and caſy paſſages. His abilities during his ſtay in England ſeem to 
have made no deep impreſ{on, as I never remember him to have 
been mentioned by thoſe who conſtantly attended the operas of 
thoſe times, and were rapturiſts in ſpeaking of the pleaſure they 
had reccived from fingers of the firſt claſs. The cavatina: Duri 
lacci, which he had in the ſecond act, is in a fine ſtyle of pathetic. 
The bravura for Conti: Quella ſiamma, in the fame act, and which 
was accompanied on the hautbois, by Martini, though ſpirited, 
contains but few paſiages worthy of ſuch a finger, or ſuch a player. 
Vado a morir, is a very tine ſio air in Annibali's part, that is writ- 


ten in Handel's moſt folemn and beſt ſtyle. The next air, for 


Strada: Rendim il dolce [fof, is an elegant and original ſtrain, 
alla Siciliana. Annibali's accompanied recitative, in the third act: 
Fier teatro di morti; and the air: Ritorno alle ritorte, are in a 
grand and dramatic ſtyle. Ja, combatti, for Strada, has original 


paſſages and peculiar difficulties of execution. 


Upon the whole, it ſeems as if Handel had more baſes and 
accompaniments in iterated notes, in this opera, than in any 
preceding work. He was advancing rapidly in the modern ſtyle 
of opera ſongs, when he quitted the ſtage, and retreated back 
to a more ſolemn and ſolid ſtyle for the church. It is chiefly in 
writing for Conti and Annibali that the conformity to a different 
ſtyle from his own appears. Strada was a finger formed by him- 
ſelf, and modelled on his own melodies. She came hither a coarſe 
and aukward ſinger with improvable talents, and he at laſt poliſh- 
ed her into reputation and favour. For which her hpſband, Del 
Po, was the moſt ready to ſerve him with a crit, when his affairs 
were deranged by oppoſition and misfortune (s). For Beard, Rein- 
hold, and the Negri, he {till adhered to his own early ſtyle. 

A ſubſcription was opened for printing the whole opera of Ar- 
minio, in ſcore, at half a guinea, the ſecond day of performance. 


The liſt of ſubſcribers was publiſhed with the book, which did not 


(s) See Sketch of his Life. 
amount 
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amount to one hundred and fifty. But the being able to publiſh 


ſo many of his works in ſcore, while thoſe of his rivals were ſuffer- 
ed to die in filence, after a ſhort exiſtence, manifeſts the different 
degree of reſpect in which Handel's compoſitions were held by the 
public (7). 

The attractions of Merope and Arminis being found inſufficient 
to draw company to the lyric theatres, while new operas were pre- 
paring to ſuperſede them, Siroe had three repreſentations at the 
Hay-market, and Parthenope as many at Covent-garden. 

February 12th, the opera of DEMETR1o, by Peſcetti, was firſt 
performed at the King's theatre, with the comic interlude called 
1! Giocatore ; and on the 16th, at Covent-garden, a new opera ſet by 
Handel, called GiusTino, or Jus TIN. Theſe two operas were 
run againſt each other till Lent ; when Handel, probably to coun- 
teract or ſhun the centripetal force of Farinelli's attraction, gave 
notice at the bottom of the opera bills, that the days of perform- 
ance during Lent would be on Wedreſdays and Fridays.” But it 
ſeems as if a prohibition from the Lord Chamberlain, or the legiſ- 


lature, had obliged him to relinquiſh this idea: for on Friday, March 
11th, the editor of the London Daily Pe ſays “ we hear ſince ope- 


ras have been forbid being performed at the theatre in Covent- 
garden on the Wedneſdays and Fridays in Lent, Mr. Handel is 
preparing Dryden's Ode of Alexander's Feaſt, the oratorios of Eſther 
and Deborah, with ſeveral new concertos for the organ and other 
inſtruments ; alſo a new entertainment of Muſic called I Tr:i9fo 
del Tempo, e della Verita, which performances will be brought on 
the ſtage and varied every week ().“ 


A. 


(:) The favourite ſongs in Adriano by from Walſh's catalogues or the newſpapers 
Veracint and Or/eo by Haſſe, were, indeed, of the times. In 1738, when the ſubſcrip- 
publiſhed by Walſh ; but the plates have tion to Faramond was cloſed, Walſh adver- 
been long loſt, and none of them were tiled it with ſeventeen other Italian operas 
thought worth inſerting ing Le delizie deli” of Handel, which had been publiſhed in 
opera. Mitridate, Ouorio, La Feta d' /me- ſcore. kÞ/ 
neo, Morope, Tito, and Demofunte, in all (s) His Majeſty is in poſſeſſion of Han- TH 
which Farinelli performed, were never pub- del's original {core of this work, compol- 40 
liſhed, as I have been able to diſcover either ed while he was at Naples in 17 40. 1H 
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From this period may be dated the cuſtom to which Handel 
afterwards adhered, of performing oratorios only on Wedneſdays and 
Fridays during Lent, not merely on account of their gravity and 
fitneſs for that holy time, but to avail himſelf of the ſuſpenſion of 
all other public amuſements which were likely to divide the public 
attention and favour. 

It appears from the newſpapers of the time, that, beſides five 
Wedneſdays and Fridays at the beginning of Lent, Handel was al- 
lowed to perform oratorios on the four firſt days of Paſſion-week : 
for on Monday, April the 4th, was advertiſed I Trionſo del Tempo; 
Tueſday the 5th, Alexander's Feaſt ; and on Wedneſday the 6th, 
and Thurſday the 7th, the oratorio of Eber. 

It does not appear that their Majeſties went either to a play or 
an opera during this whole ſeaſon, probably on account of the bad 
itate of the Queen's health; but their Royal Highneſſes the Prince 
and Princeſs of Wales very frequently honoured Handel's oratorios 
with their preſence. 

The favourite ſongs in Peſcetti's opera of Demetrio, which had 
fourtcen repreſentations, were printed by Walſh. The air: Non f 
rena, which was ſung by Farinelli, is in good taſte ſtill. This 
compoſer, who was a Venetian and ſcholar of Lotti, though he 
never had much fire or fertility of invention, was a very elegant 
and judicious writer for the voice. His melodies are extremely 
ſimple and graceful. He was in ſtrict friendſhip with ſeveral of 
the greateſt ſingers of his time, particularly Manzoli, who was ſo 


partial to his natural caſy ſtyle, that it was with reluctance he ſung 
any other Mulic (x). 


(x) Peſcetti came to England this year, 
to ſupply the place of Porpora, and remain- 
ed here a conſiderable time. In 1739, he 
publiſhed a book of harpſichord leſſons, 

' which he dedicated to the Hon. Miſs Boyle, 
daughter of the Lord Viſcount Shannan ; 
it conhits of nine ſonatas, with the overture 
Nel wello d' oro, adapted to the harpſichord 
for a tenth ; and ſome ariette neil opere ſue. 
There are ſeveral flimſy. fugues on common 
ſubjecte, and the overture is a fecble imita- 
tion of Handel's ſtyle, There are, how- 


ever, ſome agreeable movements among the 
leſſons; but they could afford but little 
pleaſure, at that time, to thoſe who had been 
accuſtomed to the rich harmony and con- 
trivance of Handel, Peſcetti quitted Eng- 
land about the year 1740, and we heard 
but little abofft him, till the arrival of Man- 
ſoli,-whoſe three favourite airs in the opera 
of Ezio: Pecagli guell*acciaro ; Caro mio bene 
addio; and Mi dona mi rendi, by P1cett!, 
all in different ſtyles, are ſtill remembered 


with pleaſure. 
Handel's 
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Handel's opera of Juſtin, which ſtarted with Demetrio, having 
been ſtopt in Lent, after the fifth repreſentation, was not reſumed 
till the month of May, when the oratorios were over, and then was 
performed but twice more, yet this opera has too much merit to 
be paſſed over in ſilence. I ſhall therefore, from a peruſal of the 
original ſcore, ſpeak of it in the ſame diſcriminate manner as of his 
preceding dramas. 

The overture of Juſtin may be numbered among the moſt agree- 
able of Handel's dramatic ſymphonies. The firſt movement, though 
ſhorter than uſual, is not deficient in dignity or ſpirit ; and the 
fugue, upon a natural and lively ſubject, is admirably worked ; nor 
is the laſt movement, in a gavot ſtyle, inferior to any overture i- 
nale of that kind. 

The ſingers in this opera were the ſame as in Arminio. The 
poem was written originally for Venice by the Count Nicolo Be- 
regani, and had been ſet by Legrenzi, and afterwards by Tommaſo 
Albinoni. 

The firſt act opens with a ſhort gay chorus. Conti ſung the firſt 
air: Un veſtro. {guardo, which is very pleaſing, alla moderna. The 
firſt cloſe in this air was ſoon after copied by Arne in his popular 
ſong of Rule Britannia, in Alfred. The next air: Da tus! beg ; 
occhj, for Strada, is graceful and charming; a paſſage in this air 
was long after imitated by Perez. Pus ben naſcere, for Annibali, 
is a very pleaſing. cavatina, in Handel's firſt manner. Bel reftors, 
an invocation to ſleep, for the ſame finger, is excellent. Corri, vo- 
la, preceded by a long ſymphony, and terminated by a chorus, has 
great ſpirit, and is in Handel's moſt nervous ſtyle. The accom- 


panied recitative : Chi mz chiama, and the ſubſequent air: Se parka, 


for the contralto Annibali, are dramatic and full of fire. Nacgue al 
bojeo, for the ſecond woman, Bertolli, is a very graceful and pleaſ- 
ing air of a very modern caſt. Handel had at firſt ſet theſe words 
in a different bat leſs pleaſing manner, as appears by his faul ſcore, 
where the firſt ſketch is cancelled. E uirtute, is a baſe ſong, in 


jig time, but not in Handel's beſt ſtyle. Allor ch' io forte, is a 


capital air in nine parts, with leaſing + ſolo paſſages and echoes for 
Vor. IV, 3 A. the 
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the French-horn and hautbois. Conti's next air: Non þ vanti, 
is of two characters : the firſt, graceful and ingeniouſly accompa- 
nied ; the ſecond, paſſionate and accompanied in a modern ſtyle, 
All” armi, is a cavativa of a bold and military caſt, for Mr. Beard. 
Janni, 51, is another ſpirited air for the ſame finger %). In the 
laſt air of the firſt act: Mio dolce amato ſpoſo, which is extremely 
pathetic, Handel has made a very new and curious uſe of chroma- 
tic intervals. | 

The ſecond act opens with a ſtorm and ſhip-wreck, during 
which a ſpirited ſymphony is played, which is good compoſition, 
but not pictureſque. This is followed by a ſhort but lively baſe 
ſong, for Reinhold: Ritroſa bellezza, In the third ſcene of this 
act, fragments of a plaintive air are repeated by an echo ; after 
which, while Juſtin engages and ſlays a ſea-monſter, a moſt ani- 
mated and deſcriptive ſymphony is played. This is followed by a 


duet: Mio bel teſoro, which would have been very graceful and 


pleaſing, if the firſt bar had not been ſo often repeated. After this 
there is a ſhort and gay chorus of mariners: Per voi ſoave. The 
next is a cavatina for the Negri: Sventurata navicella, of a very 
lively and modern caft. The ſubſequent air: Verdi lauri, though 
now a little pa//#e, is full of Handel's native fire and ſpirit. This 
is followed by an air for Annibali : Sull' altar, in a very grand and 
maſterly ſtyle. The laſt air in the act: Quel torrente, ſeems writ- 
ten for the diſplay of Strada's powers of execution, with a quiet 
accompaniment, alla moderna. 

The firſt air in the third act, for Conti: O fiero e rio ſoſpetto, is 
a very beautiful Siciliana. A ſpirited ſymphony, and an air for 
Mr. Beard: L piacer, in which though ſome of the paſſages have 
been ſince in very common uſe, there are very ſtrong marks of Han- 
del's bold and original genius. The next air, for Conti: Zefiretto, 
is an admirable cantabile, in a very modern ſtyle of pathetic ; as the 
next air: Re ſdegnato, is of ſpirit and paſſion. And theſe are ſtill 
followed by an exquiſite air: 1/ mio cor, for Strada, in ſuch an ele- 


) Arne took a favourite paſſage from the noon-tide air,” in Comus, at the words, 


gant 


this ſong, when he fet Would you taſte * to loye's alarms.” 
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gant and maſterly ſtyle of compoſition as was but little known in 
any part of Europe at this time. The baſe of the next air : Augel- 
letti, reminds us a little of that to the celebrated jig in Corelli's fifth 
ſolo. The next ſhort air: Dell occaſo, has Handel's ſtamp upon 
it, particularly in the baſe. There are belides two or three fragments 
of fine accompanied recitative, and ſeveral pleaſing airs in this 
laſt act: as, Sollevar il mondo, for Annibali, which is very modern; 
Or che cinto, for Reinhold; Tz rends gueſts cor, for Strada; and 
the finale: In braccio a te la calma, which is a charming quintetto, 
that terminates in a chorus. Upon the whole, this opera, fo ſel- 
dom acted and ſo little known, ſeems to me one of the moſt agree- 
able of Handel's dramatic productions. 

It is ſaid in the newſpapers of the time, that their Royal High- 
neſſes the Prince and Princeſs of Wales were at the ſixth repre- 
ſentation of the opera of Juſtin, at which time © it was perform- 
ed to a ſplendid audience.” When this was diſcontinued, Handel 
revived Parnaſſo in Feſta, March the gth, as an oratorio, „with 
concertos on ſeveral inſtruments (z).* This was performed three 
times; Alexander's Feaſt twice; and, March 23d, Ir Txionro 
DEL TEMPO, E DELLA VERITA, by command ef their Royal 
Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of Wales. It is called * a 
New oratorio, with concertos on the organ and other inſtruments(a).” 
It was repeated the 25th, and, according to the newſpapers, to a 
crouded audience.” Alexander's Feaſt was performed again, March 
zoth, and oratorios April iſt, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, the laſt 
four being in Paſſion- week. | 

On Wedneſday the 13th of April was performed for the firſt 
time, at Covent-garden, by Handel's fingers and band, a new ope- 
ra called Dipo, concerning the Muſic of which I ain unable to 
give any account. The ſongs were never printed, and no record 
remains of the exiſtence of this opera but the advertiſements of its 
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(z) Theſe were Handel's grand concertos, 
which were now printing by ſubſcription 
at two guineas the twelve, and of which 
during this and the next ſeaſon, beſides 


HandePs organ concertos, two were gene- 
rally played between the ſeveral parts of 


his oratorios. 

Ca) This oratorio to Italian words was 
firſt ſet by Handel at Naples, 1710. His 
Majeſty is in poſſeſſion of the ſcore in its 
original form. | | ; 
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performance, by which it cannot be diſcovered whether it was an 
entire work, by one compoſer, or a paſticcio by many compoters ; 
perhaps this opera was brought out during Handel's illneſs, for 
after three repreſentations, at the diſtance of a week from each other, 
April zoth was inferted the following paragraph in the London 
Daily Poft : © Mr. Handel, who has been ſome time indiſpoſed 
with the rheumatiſm, is in ſo fair a way of recovery, that it is hoped 
he will be able to accompany the opera of Juſtin on Wedneſday 
next, the 4th of May; at which time we hear their Majeſties will 
honour that opera with their prefence.” TFuffin was performed that 
day, and on the 1 ith; but it does not appear that their Majeſties 
were there. However, May 18th the King, Queen, and all the royal 
family were preſent at the firft performance of a new opera ſet by 
Handel, called BERENICE. This was the laſt drama which Handel 
compoſed for a ſet of fingers in his own ſervice, and the laſt in 
which Conti, better known afterwards by the name of Gizziello, 
and the Strada, ſung for him (7). 

The firſt movement of the overture is peculiarly majeſtic and 
maſterly. The ſubject, led off by the firſt violin, and regularly 
anſwered by the tenor, fecond violin, and baſe, is ſpirited and pleaſ- 
ing ; but the modulation in the fourth bar, by the D flat in the 
baſe, is remarkably ſtriking and unexpected. The fugue, on a live- 
ly ſubject, is cloſely purſued without epiſode, or ſolo parts for wind- 
inſtruments, from the beginning to the end. But the ſlow air, in 
triple time, is one of the moſt graceful and pleaſing movements that 
has ever been compoſed. The two violins are in uniſon ; but 
the harmony between them, the tenor, and baſe, is purity itſelf ; 
and the imitation between the treble and baſe, at the ninth bar of 
the ſecond part, is happy and pleaſing to an uncommon degree. 
Of the final jig, I ſhall lay nothing, but that I am ſorry it was ever 
compoſed and printed, as it is totally unneceſſary, and nur of 
the reſt of the overture. 

The firſt air: No, che ſervire, ſang by Strada, is in a very un- 


0 According to memorandums made gun December 18th, 1736, ind Git the 
by Handel himſelf in his original ſcore, this 18th of January, 17 37. 
opera was compoſed in a month, being be- 


common 


common ſtyle, and ſupported and accompanied with ſpirit and in- 1 
genuity. In the ſecond air: Vedi /' ape, which is very gay and At 
pleaſing, he has endeavoured to expreſs in the accompaniment the 10 
reſtleſs ſtate of the bee, who flies from flower to flower in ſearch AI 


of freſh ſweets. The ne t air: Che ſard, which was compoſed for 

Conti, has many pretty paſſages in it of a modern caſt, and an ac- 
: S 2 

This paſſage was afterwards tranſ- 


planted into the fymphony of Sweet bird. There is a leap of agth in the 
voice-part of this ſong of which the deſign or beauty is not eaſy to 


companiment that isextremely gay and pleaſing: 


— 


diſcover: K— : After this, An- 


| 


——_ 


> TR ” 


. „ mentre diſprezza al let - ta cos ; 

nibali had an air: IV, /offrir non pus, in a fine ſty le of cantabile; which 
is followed Þy a dramatic air for Bertolli, in a very different ſtyle: 

Gelo, avampo. The next: Con gli ftrali d' amor, is of no great 

importance (c); but it is followed by an air for Strada: Dice amor, 
full of grace and. gaiety. The next air: Senza nudrice, for the 
Negri, has pleaſing paſſages in it; but Handel, who was ſeldom 

licentious, ſometimes tries experiments. In the third bar of the 
ſymphony to this ſong, for inſtance, there is a paſſage which is 
aukward to the hand, and unpleaſant to the car. Conti, after this, 
has an air: Nell ggelto, of a pleaſing caſt; in the ſecond part of 
which an ingenious uſe is made of the moto contrario, which, in 
modern times, has been often practiſed as a new contrivance. The 
next movement, which terminates the firſt act, is a very fine duet, 
for a ſoprano and contralto: Se i nie amor, in which there is an 
agreeable mixture of ancient and modern ſtyles (4). 
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(c) The moſt remarkable thing belong- 


ing to this s air is, that it begins on che fh. | 1 2 — > Kc. 
Ot the ey: 
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The ſecond act begins with a very beautiful cavatina, for Anniba- 
Ii: Se non ho idol mio, calculated to diſplay a fine counter-tenor 
voice, Mr, Beard after this had a ſpirited air : Guerra e pace, in 
a ſtyle which now appears ſomewhat antique, but with Handel's 
ſcjence and force, it will always have its merit. The ſubſequent 
air for Strada; Sempre dolce, has a mixture of tenderneſs and ſpitit 
that is extremely agreeable. The next whole ſcene is rendered in- 
tereſting by an accompanied recitative, and an air: Su megera, 
which, though it abounds with diviſions and paſſages that now 
ſeem old-fathioned, has others which will always appear new, and 
mark the great maſter, particularly the uſe that is made in the 
ſymphony and accompaniment of a ſingle ſemiquaver. This is fol- 
lowed by an ia di cantabile, for Conti, without a ſecond part, in 
an exquilite ſtyle of pathetic :* Mio bel fol; in which there is not a 
paſſage that has ſuffered by time or fluctuations in taſte. The next 
air: La bella mano, for the ſame ſinger, though of an inferior kind, 
is not without its beauties, But the ſpirited air which was given 
to Annibali, in the next ſcene: Amore contro amor, has perhaps the 
moſt elegant and new ſymphony and accompaniment, that can be 
found in any opera ſong of that period. The next: Senza te, is a 
ſlight baſe ſong ; and the ſubſequent air: Traditore, is not very ſtrik- 
Ing as a ſingle air, though ſet with great propriety for the drama. 
After this, there is an air: S, fra i ceppi, of which the compoſition 
is excellent, in point of harmony and contrivance ; but it is in a 
dry and laboured ſtyle, which has been long fince baniſhed from 
the opera, as undramatic. The next air, however: Si poco e forte, 
which is the laſt in the act, has ſo much originality, that I can 
ſcarce recollect any thing like it, elſewhere, except in Eman. Bach's 
ſecond ſet of ſonatas printed by Walſh. But the meaſure, 5 
which renders the melody and accents fo ſingular, has not preclud- 
ed grace, and pleaſing effects. The ſecond part of this air is im- 
paſſioned, and of a different meaſure and character from the firſt, 
with accompaniments, alla moderna (e). 

The third act opens with a bold and ſpirited ſymphony for three 
violins, tenor, and baſe, in which the five parts are very buſy and 


(e) Handel's date of the ſecond act 3s, Londen, fine dell' atto ſeconds, Fan. 7th, 17 36, 
but he muſt mean O. &. * 17 
e 


the harmony very full. The firſt air: Per þ bella cagion, for An- 
nibali, in which the parts begin in uniſons and octaves, is admir- 1 
125 written in Handel's early and maſterly manner. The ſecond 1 jt 
: Chi t intende, for Strada, is a very elaborate and fine compoſi- vj! 
al with a ſolo part for the hautbois. This air is of two charac- | fl 
ters : it begins flow, ad /ibitum, then changes to an allegro, and has 
frequent changes of meaſure throughout. This ſeems the princi- 
pal aria d' abilitd of the heroine of the drama. It is followed by 
a very pathetic air, for Bertolli : Tortorella, che rimira, in which 
Handel has an ingenious imitation, in the ſymphony and accompa- 
niment, of the cooing of the dove. The next air: Queſta qual fia, 
for the ſame counter- tenor voice, is graceful and pleaſing. After 
this, there is a kind of duet, in dialogue: Le dirai, to a natural air 
in gavot time ; which is followed by a very beautiful and pathetic 
Siciliana, for Conti: In quella ſola. After this, there is an animat- 
ed proceflional ſymphony ; which is followed. by a very graceful 
and pleaſing duet: Quel bel. /abbro,. for the two principal ſing- 
ers. Then there is a very gay and pleaſing air :. Le vicende della 
/orte, for Annibali, which, with the final chorus, terminates the 
opera . A production, which, with all its excellence, was re- 
preſented but four times. After which, with the performance of 
Dido, Alcina, Juſtin, and, by command of the Prince and Princeſs 
of Wales, Alexander's Feaſt, Handel concluded his ſeaſon, June 25th. 
His antagoniſts at the Opera-houſe were not able to keep — 
field ſo long. After thirteen repreſentations of Demetrio, with in- 


(F) In the original ſcore is the following memorandum, by the compoſer : . 


eee. r 73 · 


termezzos, * 
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| termezzos, TI To, a new opera, Was brought out, which lived but 
four nights. Then, as the laſt effort, April 26th, another new 
opera was announced by the following pompous paragraph in the 
newſpapers : . © Signor Rolli's new opera called SA BRI a, was re- 
hearſed yeſterday in Mr. Heidegger's apartments. The Signora 
Marcheſini, lately arrived from Italy, performed in it with univer- 
ſal approbation ; and we hear that their Royal Highneſſes the Prince 

and Princeſſes of Wales, to whom ſhe ſung on laft Friday night at 
court, intend to honour the entertainment with their preſence this 
evening at the theatre-royal in the Hay-market. The Signora 
Marcheſini s ſongs are diſtributed after ſuch a judicious manner, by 
the ingenious author, ſo as to rife gradually upon the audience in 
each act.“ 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the town was fo blind and 
deaf to its own intereſt, that after the third night, it was found 
neceſlary to tack an intermezzo conſtantly to the performance of 
this opera; and even with that additional lure, according to Colly 
Cibber, it was at this that Farinelli ſometimes ſung to an audience 
of five and thirty pounds (g). 

May 24th, another opera, DEMoFoON TR, was performed, and 
advertiſed for the 28th, but put off, on account of Farinelli's in- 
diſpoſition. He ſung, however, in Sabrina on the 31ſt; and on 
the 6th of June he was faid, in the papers, to be“ perfectly well, 
and able to ſing in the ſame opera on the 7th, when their Majeſ- 
ties and the reſt of the royal family would be preſent.” It appears 
that Sabrina was performed that night, but none of the royal fa- 
mily ſeem to have been there. On the 11th, Farinelli 3 
this opera for the laſt time, though it was advertiſed for the 14th, 
but the performance was put off on account of Parinelli being in- 
diſpoſed with a cold, and never again advertiſed. With ſo little 
eclat did this great finger quit the Englith ſtage, that the town feems 
rather to have left him, than he the town! Indeed, May 21ſt, be- 
fore he had done ſinging here, the following paragraph appeared in 
the newſpapers: © We hear that the directors of his Majeſty's 


(g) See Apology, publiſhed 1739, where, opera, that, within theſe two years, we 
chapter tweljth, p. 342, he ſays, „there have ſeen even Farinelli ſing o an audience 
is always ſuch a "gy for novelty at the of five and thirty pounds,” 
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Opera- houſe in the Hay- market, have engaged for the enſuing ſeaſon, 
the famous Caffariello, reputed to be the beſt ſinger in Italy.” This 
was probably inſerted merely to accelerate the contract with Fari- 
nelli, for the enſuing ſeaſon ; for though Caffarelli did come to 
England the next year, it was to ſing for Handel, not the nobility 
and Farinelli himſelf aſſured me, in 1770, that before his quitting 
England in 1737, he had entered into articles with the nobility to 
perform in England the next ſeaſon. 

It ſeems to be with muſical effects as with medicinal, which 
are enfeebled and diminiſhed by frequent uſe. Indeed, ſuch 
execution as many of Farinelli's ſongs contain, and which excited 
ſuch aſtoniſhment in 1734, would be hardly thought ſufficiently 
brilliant in 1788 for a third-rate ſinger at the opera, The doſe of 
difficulties to produce the ſame effects as fifty years ago, muſt be 
more than doubled. But every excellence in Muſic when it has 
been purſued to exceſs, is thrown aſide to lie fallow till forgotten ; 
and after a ſeries of years, like a fathion in apparel, it is ſtarted 
again, as a new invention. Great powers of execution depend on 
the natural voice and peculiar talents of a ſinger; the exertion and 
uſe of thoſe powers, on the ſtate of compoſition at the time. If 
ſobriety and ſimplicity reign, no great exertions will be allowed, 
however capable the ſinger may be of performing extraordinary 
feats ; but if refinement, ſubtilty, high notes, or rapid diviſions are 
the mode, the finger muſt not then ſubmit to the limits of nature 


and facility, but muſt torment himſelf day and night in attempt- 


ing impoſſibilities, or he will be heard with as much indifference 
as a ballad- finger 1 in the ſtreets. 

At this time, however, the rage for operas ſeems to hk been 
very much diminiſhed in our country, in ſpite of good compoſition 
and exquiſite performance. But man tires of dainties ſooner than 
of common food, to which he returns with pleaſure after ſurfelts. 
The Engliſh appetite for Italian friandiſes was certainly palled by 
plenitude. It is in vain to aſcribe the ruin of operas to faction, 
oppoſition, and enmity to Handel; the fact was, that public cu- 


riofity being ſatisfied, as to new compolitions and ſingers, the Eng- 
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414 A GENERAL! HISTORY 
liſh returned to their homely food, the Beggar's Opera, and ballad 


farces on the ſame plan, with eagerneſs and comfort (5). 

Farinelli ſeems to have quitted London this ſummer à /a ſour. 
dine ; for after the opera of Sabrina was ſaid to be put off on ac- 
count of his indiſpoſition, (which was conſtrued into doubts whe- 
ther his reputation would not have been injured by the thinneſs of 
the houſe), without any reaſon or apology appearing for a future 
day not having been named for the performance of this opera, the 
public was told, July the 7th, that“ Sig. Farinelh, the famous Ita- 
lian finger, who had been at Paris for a conſiderable time, was ſettin 
out for Spain, where he deſigned to continue till the cloſe of the 
year, and then return to England.” However, September 26th, 
the following paragraph in the London Daily Poft, muſt have be- 
reaved his Engliſh admirers of all hope of his return. Advices 
from Madrid, fays the editor,“ inform us, that his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty has ſettled a penſion of 14, ooo pieces of eight on Signor Fa- 
rinelli, to engage him to ſtay at that court, beſides a coach, which 
the King will keep for him at his own charge. This, adds the 
news-writer, “ 1s important intelligence for the Hay-market.“ 

Though Engliſh fortitude and philoſophy were proof againſt his 
enchantments, the inhabitants of every other part of Europe heard 
him with extaſy : he had excited rapture in all the great cities of 
Italy, before he quitted that country; in the three ſeveral times he 
had been at Vienna, his favour with the emperor and the whole 
court was greater the laſt time than the firſt; and, according to 
Riccoboni, even at Paris, where Italian Muſic was deteſted, his 
voice, at leaſt, had occafioned the higheſt pleaſure and aſtoniſh- 
ment; but in Spain, his performance was thought too exquilite for 


) The ſame neglect of muſical merit 
and talents is now oh the point of happen- 
ing again in this country ; where the pub- 
lic is fo much familiarifed to excellence of 
compoſition and performance, that in aſhort 


time nothing will be good enough for their 


depraved appetites, which already occafion 
yawning and apathy during the moſt ex- 
quiſite muſical feaſls that the art of man has 


8 


ever been able to furniſh, Nothing but 
the miraculous powers of an unheard-of 
band, and the uncommon expence and 
difficulty of adm ſſion has awakened atten- 
tion to Handel's Muſic, which was neglect- 
ed during his life- time, and laid aſide as lum- 
ber after his death, till taken up by a zea- 
lous and perfevering party, and honoured 
in a ſingular manner with royal patronage. 


1lubjects ; 
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ſubjects; it was inſtantly appropriated to royalty; and the proofs 
of admiration which his talents acquired in that court were too ſolid 
not to be ſincere. A penſion of more than V. 3000 ſterling a year was 
ſettled upon him for life. He was honoured with the order of Sr. [ago 
by his firſt royal maſter, Philip V. and with that of Calatrava by his 
ſucceſſor, Ferdinand VI. Of the manner in which he ſpent his time 
in Spain, ſome account has been given, from his own mouth, in a 
former work (i). The lovers of anecdotes might, indeed, be grati- 
fied with innumerable particulars concerning the effects of his 
amazing talents, if anecdotes were not below the dignity of hiſtory. 
One or two, however, that do honour to his heart and natural 
diſpoſition as well as vocal powers, my graver and more critical 
readers will, perhaps, excuſe. 

It has been often related, and generally believed, that Philip V. 
King of Spain, being ſeized with a total dejection of ſpirits, which 
made him refuſe to be ſhaved, and rendered him incapable of attend- 
ing council or tranſacting affairs of ſtate, the Queen, who had in 
vain tried every common expedient that was likely to contribute to 
his recovery, determined that an experiment ſhould be made of the 
effects of Muſic upon the King her huſband, who was extremely 
ſenſible to its charms. Upon the arrival of Farinelli, of whoſe ex- 
traordinary performance an account had been tranſmitted to Ma- 
drid from ſeveral parts of Europe, but particularly from Paris, her 
Majeſty contrived that there ſhould be a concert in a room adjoin- 
ing to the King's apartment, in which this ſinger performed one 
of his moſt captivating ſongs. Philip appeared at firſt ſurpriſed, 
then moved ; and'at the end of the ſecond air, made the virtuoſo 
enter the royal apartment, loading him with compliments and ca- 
reſſes; aſked' him how he could ſufficiently reward ſuch talents ; 
aſſuring him that he could refuſe him nothing. Farinelli, pre- 
viouſly inſtructed, only begged that his Majeſty would permit his 
attendants to ſhave and drels him, and that he would endeavour to 
appear in council as uſual. From this time the King's diſeaſe gave 
way to medicine: and the finger had all the honour of the cure. 
| (i) Preſent State of 22 in France and Italy, p- 213 et ſeq. 
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By ſinging to his Majeſty every evening, his favour increaſed to 
ſuch a degree that he was regarded as firſt miniſter ; but what is 
ſtill more extraordinary, inſtead of being intoxicated or giddy with 
his elevation, Farinelli never forgetting that he. was a muſician, 
behaved to the Spaniſh nobles about the court with ſuch humility 


and propriety, that inſtead of envying his favour, they honoured 
him with their eſteem and confidence, 


One day in going to the King's cloſet, to which he had at all. 
times acceſs, he heard. an officer of the guard curſe. him, and ſay to 
another that was in waiting ““ honours can be heaped on ſuch. 
ſcoundrels as theſe, while a poor ſoldier, like myſelf, after thirty 
years ſervice, is unnoticed.” Farinelli, without ſeeming to hear this 
reproach, complained.to the King that he had neglected an old ſer- 
vant, and procured a regiment. for the perſon who had ſpoken ſo 
harſhly of him in the anti-chamber ; and in quitting his Majeſty 
he gave the commiſſion to the officer, telling him that he had heard 
him complain of having ſerved thirty years, but added, “you did 
wrong to accuſe the King of neglecting to reward your zeal.” 

The following ſtory, which is leſs ſerious, , was frequently told 
and believed at Madrid, during the firſt. year of Farinelli's reſidence. 
in Spain. This finger having ordered a ſuperb ſuit of cloaths for. 
a Gala at court, when the taylor brought it home, he aſked him for 
his bill. I have made no bill, Sir, ſays the taylor, nor ever ſhall: 
make one, Inſtead of money, continues he, I have a favour to 
beg. I know that what I want is ineſtimable, and only fit for mo- 
„ ; but ſince I have had the honour to work for a perſon of. 
whom every one ſpeaks with rapture, all the payment I ſhall ever 
require will be. a ſong.” Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on the 
taylor to take his money. At length, after a long debate, giving. 
way to the humble entreaties of the trembling tradeſman, and 
flattered perhaps more by the ſingularity of the adventure than by. 
all the applauſe he had hitherto received, he took him into his. 
muſic- room, and ſung to him ſome of his moſt brilliant airs, taking.. 
pleaſure in the aſtoniſhment of his raviſhed hearer ; and the more 
he ſeemed ſurpriſed and affected, the more F arinelli exerted himſelf 
in 
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in every ſpecies of excellence. When he had done, the taylor over-- 
come with extacy thanked him in the moſt rapturous and grateful 
manner, and prepared to retire.—“ No,” ſays Farinelli, “ I am a 
little proud; and it is perhaps from that circumſtance that I have 
acquired ſome ſmall: degree of ſuperiority over other fingers; I. 
have given way to your weakneſs, it is but fair, that, in your turn, 
you ſhould indulge me in mine.” And taking out his purſe, he 
inſiſted on his receiving a ſum amounting to nearly double the worth 
of the ſuit of cloaths. 

Farinelli, during two reigns, lived upwards of twenty years at 


the Spaniſlr court, with a conſtant inc reaſe of royal favour, and the- 


eſteem of the principal nobility of the kingdom. And Sir Ben- 
jamin Keene; when laſt in England, ſpoke highly of the prudent - 
conduct and amiable character of  Farinelli, during his greateſt fa- 


vour at the court of Madrid, with which he ſeemed no more 


elated than with the acclamation which his extraordinary talents 
acquired him; when-he ſung in public.. 

On the preſent King of Spain's acceſſion to the throne, in 1759, 
the new monarch and new politics not being favourable to Muſic 


or to any tranſactions of the former reign, Farinelli had orders to 


return to-Italy ; his penſion, however, was continued, and he was 


allowed to remove-his effects. After viſiting Naples, the place of 
his-nativity, he ſettled at Bologna in 1761, in the environs of which 


city he built himſelf a ſplendid manſion, which in Italy is called a 
palazzo.. Here he reſided the reſt of his life, in the true enjoy- 
ment of affluent leiſure ; reſpected by the inhabitants of Bologna ; 
vilited by illuſtrious travellers; and ſtill enjoying the ſmiles of for- 
tune, though denied the blandiſhments of a court (4). This ex- 


traordinary- muſician, and worthy man, died in 1782, after arriving 


at the eightieth year of his age. . 


) He was remarkably civil and atten- London. When the Marquis of Carmar- 
tive to the Enghſh nobility and gentry who then honoured him with a viſit at Bologna, 
viſited him in his retreat, and ſeemed to re- upon being told it was the ſon of his patron 
member the protection and favour of indi- and friend the Duke of Leeds, he threw his 
viduals, more than the neglect of the pub- arms round his neck, and ſhed tears of jo 
lic, during the. laſt year of his reſidence in in embracing him. | | 
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During the ſummer of 1737, Handel, whoſe ſeaſon had not been 
proſperous, had been too ill in health and humour to form any plan 
for carrying on operas, at his own riſk, the enſuing winter. The 
newſpapers ſay that his diſorder was the rheumatiſm ; but his bio- 
grapher tells us, in the Memoirs of hes Life, publiſhed 1760, that 
he at once laboured under the double misfortune of inſanity, and a 
ſtroke of the palſy ; for which, with great difficulty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to go to Aix-la-Chapelle. October 28th a paragraph 
in the London Daily Poſt informed the public, that“ Mr. Handel, 
the compoler of the Italian Muſic, was hourly expected from Aix- 
la- Chapelle ;” and November 7th, that he was 3 returnge, “great 
ly recovered in his health.“ 

Heidegger had now undertaken the management of the opera at 
the Hay-market, which the nobility had abandoned, in conſequence 
of Farinelli's detention at Madrid (/). Arſace, a paſticcis, was ad- 
vertiſed and performed October 29th; and November 1ſt, Caffa- 
relli was come over as firſt ſinger; and Peſcetti was the nominal 
compoſer. But though Sabrina, an opera of the preceding ſeaſon, 
had been often advertiſed in November, it was deferred from time 
to time, till all the theatres were ordered to be ſhut, on account of 
the death of her Majeſty Queen Caroline, which happened No- 
vember 2oth. After this event, no public amuſements were an- 
nounced in the newſpapers till the end of December, when Fara- 
MOND, a new opera compoſed by Handel, was promiſed on the 
2d of January. 

1738. There was, however, no opera on Tueſday the 2d of 
January, as had been promiſed, nor apology for its being deferred. 
But the following paragraph was inſerted in the London Daily Poſt 
on the za, We hear that on Tueſday ſe'night the King's theatre 
will be opened with a new ORA ToR1o, compoſed by Mr. Han- 
del called SAuL.” But this oratorio was not performed til the next 


(1) It has been ſaid that Lord Middleſex, 8 on our ſtage, Caffarelli aſſured 
had now undertaken the direfion ; but it mein 1770, that his own performance in 
does not appear that his lordſhip became England was during the latter end of Hei- 
the manager of the Hay-market theatre till devs ger's reign ; and his advertiſements the 
the autumn of 1741; when Monticelli firſt year after, are confirmations of this fact. 


year , 
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year, though this proves it to have been now in meditation. But 
on the 7th of January, the Opera-houſe was opened with Handel's 


new opera of FARAMOND (). 


The performers in this drama, 


which was orignally written by Apoſt. Zeno for Venice, were 
Gaetano Majorano, detto CAFFARELLI, Montagnana, Ant. Lot- 
tini, Mr. Savage; and Elizabetta du Parc, detta la FRANCEsINA, 
Margarita Chimenti, Maria Antonia MARCHESINI, detta la Luc- 
_ chejint, and the Merighi. Moſt of them fingers for whom Han- 


del had never written before. 


Caffarelli, who, after he quitted this country became a ſinger of 
great renown, arrived here at an unfortunate period ; belides the re- 
cent remembrance of Farinelli's wondertul powers, it is faid that 
he was never well, or in voice, all the time he remained here. His 
firſt appearance in public was at Rome, in the opera of Valdemaro, 
1726, and he had gained conſiderable reputation in ſeveral theatres 
of Italy, before his arrival in England; but it was not till a later 
period that he was claſſed among the moſt exquiſite fingers on the 


Italian ſtage (2). 

(m) It is worthy of remark, that this o- 
pera; according to Handel's own record in 
the ſcore, was begun November th. 
Though he was juſt recovered from a long 
firot ſiekneſs and inſan;ty, and it was but 
five days before the Quern's death, an event 
that produced. a funeral anthem, which 
in expreſſion, harmony, and pleafing effects, 
appears to me at the head of all his works, 
Faramond was finithed on Chriſtmas eve De- 
cember 2gth, 1737 r 

() At his beſt time, Caffarelli was 
thought by mapy a ſuperior finger in ſome 
reſpects, to Farinelli: among theſe, Porpo: 
ra, who hated. him for his infolence, uſed to 
fay, that he was the greateſt ſinger Italy 
had ever produced, .At the marriage of 


the preſent King of Sardinia, then prince of 


vavoy, with the infanta of Spain, who had 
long been a ſcholar of Farinelli, it was with 
great difhculty that Caffarelli was prevailed. 
on to go toTurin with the Aſtfua, to perform 
at the royal nuptials, in an opera whigh the 
King of Sardinia wiſhed to have as perfect 
as poſſible. But Caffarelli, who came with an 
l-will, 'by*order of the King of Naples, 
ſeemed but little diſpoſed to exert himfelf; 
declering . before-hand that he had loſt a 
book of cloſes on the road, and ſhwuld be 


2 


* 


able to do nothing. This was told to his 
Sardinian Majeſty, who was much perplexed 
how to treat ſuch impertinence. Caffarelli 
was not his ſubject, and had been ſent by 
the King of Naples out of compliment, an 


occaſion of the wedding. But the firſt night 


of performance. the prince of Savoy, in his 


nuptial dreſs, went behind the ſcenes, juſt 
befc 


efore the opera; begun, when, entering in- 
to converſation with Caffarelli, he told him 
that he was glad to ſee him there, though 
the princeſs of m7 thought it hardly 
poſſible that any one ſhould ting in ſuch a 


manner as would give her pleaſure, after 
» Farinellis  *' Now, Cattarglli,” ſays the 


prince, * clapping him on the ſhoulder, 


exert/yourſelt alittle, aud chre the princeſs 


of this prejudice in favour of her mmaſter.““ 
Caffarelli was penetrated by this condeſcen - 
ſion in the prince, and cried out, „Sir, her 


highneſs ſhall hear two Furigelti's in one, 


to-night.” And be is ſaid io have fung, 


on this on. better thau any one ever 


ſung before. The Aſtrua was piqued by 


his great exertions to diſplay allther talente; 
8 Which, nike tile collifion 15 flint 04040. 
only fired them the more. Mr. jofeph Ba- 


retti's brother, who was at Turin during 
this couflict, furniſhed me with the anecdote. 
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In a letter I received from my friend Mr. Garrick, during his tour 
through Italy, dated Naples, February 5th, 1764, is the following 
paſſage concerning this ſinger, who was, then turned of ſixty : © Veſ- 
terday we attended the ceremony of making a nun, ſhe was the 
daughter of a duke, and the whole was conducted with great ſplen- 
dor and magnificence. The church was richly ornamented, and 
there were two large bands of Muſic of all kinds. The conſecration 
was performed with great ſolemnity, and I was very much affected; 
and to crown the whole the principal part was ſung by the famous 
Caffarelli, who, though old, has pleaſed me more than all the ſing- 
ers I have heard. He touched me; and it was the firſt time I have 
been touched fince 1 came into Italy,” 

In 1770, I heard Caffarelli, myſelf, ſing in a room at Naples. 
He was then ſixty- ſeven; yet, though his voice was thin, it was 
eaſy to imagine, from what he was {till able to do, that his voice 
and talents had been of the very firſt claſs. He had been fo pru- 
dent as to provide for old age during youth; and he was now not 
only living in eaſe and affluence, in a ſumptuous houſe of his own 
building, upon which was this inſcription: Amphion Thebas, Ego 
domum ; but had purchaſed a dukedam for his nephew after his 
deceaſe (ů0. 

The overture to Faramond is one of the moſt pleaſing of all 
Handel's opera overtures; and as there are no ſolo parts for wind- 
inſtruments, it is more Frequently played at ſmall concerts- than 
moſt of his other compoſitions of this kind. Nothing can be more 
grand than the opening, or more free and ſpirited than the fugue ; 
and as to the air, it ſpeaks intelligibly to all cars. 

The firſt ſcene ends with a ſhort, light chorus ; and the ſecond, 
with a fine air for Montagnana's baſe voice: Viva N. It is a happy 
circumſtance, when Handel has a fine voice of this kind to write 
for, as he is never more majeſtic and ſuperior to other compoſers 
than in his beſt ſongs for a baſe voice. The next air: Conoſciers, 
ſe brami, for F. RANCESINA, is airy and pleaſing, and afforded the 


(o) Caffarelli died in 1783, at eighty he bequeathed his fortune, is now Duca di 
years of age; and the nephew, to whom Santi Dorato. - 
audience 
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audience a ſpecimen of that natural warble, and agility of voice, 
which Handel afterwards ſeems to have had great pleaſure in diſ- 
playing. After this, Ch:mentr, who ſeems to have performed the 
ſecond man's part, had a pleaſing graceful air, in a modern ſtyle: 
Chi ben ama. Then the Marcheſini, detta la Luccheſina, has an 
air: Vanne che più ti miro, which is curious in its modulation and 
accompaniment /. To this performer, who ſeems to have had 
the principal female part, Handel has generally given airs of a mo- 
dern caſt. Caffarelli, who performed the part of Faramond, the 
hero of the drama, has now an air: Rival ti ſono, which gives an 
idea of dignity and abilities. In the courſe of the ſong, he is lett 
ad libifum ſeveral times, a compliment which Handel never paid to 
an ordinary finger. After this, the Merigbi, who performed a 
man's part, had an air of great ſpirit : Voglio che mora, till of a 
modern caſt and accompaniment. Then Caffarelli had a ſlow air, 
thinly accompanied: $2 fornerò, which is a fine out-line for a great 
ſinger. The Luccheſina has the next air: Sento ch un giu/to ſdegno, 
which contains many fine paſlages, but ſtill in Handel's new man- 
ner. After this, Lottini had a baſe ſong: Vado à recar, but not 
clothed in Handel's uſual thunder. Then Franceſina had an air 
of conſiderable ſpirit and execution: Mi parto lieta; and Caffarelli 
another: Se ben mi luſinga, which terminates the firſt act. 

The ſecond act is introduced with a ſymphony, in Handel's ear- 
ly ſtyle. The firſt air: $7 /' intendeſti, was ſung by Luccheſina. 
It is an air of great ſpirit and energy, and was in great favour in my 
own memory, Palma uſed frequently to ſing it at concerts, more 


than ten years after it was compoſed ; and the dignity and paſſion 
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— 
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with which the words 


were expreſſ- 


() At the word creſce, in this air, Han- 
cel makes the flat ſeventh riſe to the ſharp 
ſeventh, in a very uncommon manner ; 
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ed never failed to ſtrike every hearer. The next air: Non inganar- 
mi, is ſpirited in an old ſtyle; as that which follows it: Poi che 
pria, for Caffarelli, is pathetic, in a ſtyle which will never be old. 
Franceſina's ſpirited manner was well diſplayed in the air: Combat- 
tutta da due venti, of which the compoſition is very original. The 
ſubſequent air: Si a piedi tuo, is beautiful in Handel's juvenile 
manner. After this, Montagnana had an air: Sol la brama, which 
neither in melody nor accompaniment is worthy of the compoſer 
or ſinger. The next air: Nella terra, though for Merighi, a 
ſinger of the ſecond or third claſs, is full of beauties, peculiar to 
Handel. The following duet: Vado e vivo, is light and playful, 
but ſeems to want dramatic dignity, particularly as it was ſung by 
the two principal ſingers, and terminated an act. 

The third a& begins with a ſymphony, in compoſing which, 
Handel gave himſelf no trouble to ſeek for new materials, any more 
than in the ſubſequent duet: Caro, tu m accendi. Nor is much 
praiſe due to the air: Cos ſuole, which is a minuet of no uncom- 
mon caſt. But the fire and ſpirit of the next air: Voglio che ſa, 
for Caffarelli, make ample amends for preceding trivial movements. 
This air 1s finely planned for the ſtage, and for a voice of great 
volume. The paſſages are contraſted, and accompaniments pic- 
tureſque and impaſſioned. The next air: Se ria procella, is agree- 
ble trifling, which requires no great abilities in the ſinger. And the 
ſubſequent air: Sappi crudel, though for the firſt woman, might 
have been ſung by the laſt, without ſuffering for want of voice or 
execution. The compoſition is clear and maſterly ; but there is 
no paſſion in the melody, or intereſting effect in the harmony or 
modulation. Franceſina has, however, an air after theſe, which is 
admirably calculated to diſplay her lark-like execution : Un' aura 
placida. The next air: Virtù, che rende, which is the laſt in the 
opera, and terminated in a coro finale, is one of the moſt agreeable 
movements in a hunting ſtyle that has ever been compoſed ; the 
ſcore is of nine parts, and thoſe for the French-horns remarkably 


gay and pleaſing (9). 


This 


g) The minuteneſs and exactitude with date his manuſcripts, is wonderful ! that 


which Handel continued through life to love of regularity and order which 2 
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This opera was performed but ſix times, which reflects more 
diſgrace on the public than compoſer. Handel, in conformity to 
the taſte of the times, had introduced a variety of ſtyle, to ſuit the 
education and talents of his new fingers ; and if we compare his 
Muſic with that of the two other compoſers that were employed 
this ſeaſon, Peſcetti and Veracini, we ſhall not only find it greatly 
ſuperior in ſtrength and ſolidity, but in grace and invention (). 

January 28th, a new opera was performed by the ſame fingers, 
called LA CON TA DEL VELLOo D' ORo. No compoſer is 
mentioned; but it was compoſed by  Peſcetti, and had a run of 
eight nights; though the Muſic was never printed, except the over- 
ture and two or three airs in his book of harpſichord leſſons. 

February 25th, an opera called ALEs8ANDRo SEvERo, was firſt 
performed. It was a paſticcio by Handel, with an excellent new 
overture, and had ſeven repreſentations (5). 

March 14th, a new opera called Par Tz N10, was firſt brought 
out. It was compoſed by Veracini, and performed nine times. 
The favourite ſongs were publiſhed by Walſh. 

April 15th, Handel produced another new opera, entitled 
XeRxEs (7). The firſt movement and fugue in the overture to this 
opera are bold, natural, and pleaſing ; but the laſt air, which is a 
Jig, has now loſt its charms. | 

The firſt act opens with a ſhort recitative, and a charming flow 
cavatina, for Caffarelli: Ombra mai fi, in a clear and majeſtic ſtyle, 
out of the reach of time and faſhion. In the ſecond air: O voi che 
penate, Handel has made the flutes play the ſymphony and accom- 
paniments an oCtave higher than the violins, an expedient which he 


him to give to the world ſo many aſtoniſhing 
proofs of genius and diligence, never quit- 
ted him in hurry, — or perturbation. 
At the bottom of the firſt page of the ſcore 


of Faramond, he has written in German: 


Angefangen der, 18 November 1737. 
Dienftag. And at the end of it: Fine dell 
atto 1. Montag der 28 November, 1737. 
Fine dell' atto 2do. Met 4 December 1737. 
Sontag abend um 10 uhr. And at the 
end, Fine dell opera, G. F. Handel. Lon- 


don, December 24th, 1737. 

(r) This opera was printed in ſcore, and 
publiſhed by ſubſcription in February. 

(s) The favourite ſongs, only, of this 
opera were printed alſh during its 
run, and publiſhed in March, price 25. 64. 
() This compoſition, Handel has re- 
corded with his uſual exactneſs, was begun 
December 26th, 1937. Angefangen der 


26 December, Montag, der 2 X dag. 
8 30 2 tried 


Lakes. Jas 
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tried many years before; but after being diſcontinued from the time of 
Handel till about twenty years ago, treble inſtruments playing al! 
ottavo then became in faſhion, and very agreeable effects are now 


frequently produced by this eaſy expedient. The third ſong : Ya 


godendo, is a gay air that was ſung into favour by Franceſina. The 
next air: 1o le dire, which was alternately ſung by Caffarelli and 
the Luccheſina, is graceful and pleaſing. The ſubſequent air: S} 
mio ben, is of an agreeable comic caſt. Meglio in voi, is not 
marked with any peculiar beauties ; nor is the next: Di tacere, very 
ſtriking, though the accompaniment and modulation are maſterly. 
The air, however, which follows it: Ne men con Þ ombre, is ex- 
tremely agreeable. After this, there is an air for a counter- tenor: 
Se cangio, which would well ſuit a baſe voice, if ſang an octave 
lower ; it is in Handel's bold and nervous ſtyle, though ſome of 
the paſſages are now a little antiquated. After a ſhort chorus, 
Montagnana had an agreeable baſe ſong : Soggetti al mio wolere. 
But the capital air, of the firſt act, is Piu che penſo, which is in a 
very grand ſtyle. The paſſages are contraſted, and frequent oppor- 
tunities given for the ſinger to diſplay his taſte and fancy. I have 
not been able to diſcover the author of the words of this drama; 
but it is one of the worſt that Handel ever ſet to Muſic: for beſides 
feeble writing, there is a mixture of tragi-comedy and buffoonery 
in it, which Apoſtolo Zeno and Metaſtaſio had baniſhed from the 
ſerious opera. However, it gave Handel an opportunity of indulg- 
ing his native love and genius for humour; and the airs for Eluiro, 
a facetious ſervant in this opera, are of a very comic caſt. - Of theſe, 
Signor, Signor, in the firſt act is one. The air which follows it: 
Non Jo ſe /ia, ſeems by the ſtyle to have been compoſed at the be- 
ginning of the century ; and there is but little fancy or ſcience in 
the two ſubſequent airs : Sapra delle mie offeſe, and Se /' idol mio. 
The laſt air of the act: Un cenno, is, however, gay and pleaſing, but 
in a comic ſtyle (2). 

The whole firſt ſcene, and the chief part of the next, in the 


(＋) Fine dell' atto Imo. Jan. 9. 1738.“ have been compoſing while Faramond was 
Handel's memorandum, ſhews this opera to in run, 


ſecond 
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ſecond act, is comic; The tenor accompaniment to the air: Or 
che ſiete, is maſterly and curious. The third ſcene conſiſts only 
of pretty fragments, except the air: Dird che amor, which can on- 
ly. be ſtyled an agreeable ballad. The fourth ſcene is terminated 
with a lively air for Caffarelli: Se bramate, with a baſe in iterated 
quavers, very much in the ſtyle of Haſſe and Vinci; indeed, no 
Muſic fifty years old can have a younger appearance. E gelgſia, for 
Franceſina, has Handel's broad ſeal upon it; the writing is good, 
but the paſſages are too frequently repeated. The next air: Ani- 
ma inſida, is a fine mixture of old and new paſſages and effects, with 
a Corelli baſe, and a modern accompaniment. Quella che tutta fe, 
is a fine and pathetic Siciliana. Per dar fine, is very much in the 
ſtyle of a French air tendre of the laſt age. & la voglio, is an old 
. e with a very modern accompaniment (x). Voi mi dite, is 
natural and pleaſing ; and I core ſpera, charming, in a ſerious ſtyle. 
Del mio caro Baco, is wholly comic. The reſt of the act contains 
nothing remarkable (/. 

The third act. begins with a ſymphony, "hich though it is 
only in three parts, from their activity, produce all the effects of full 
harmony. The firſt air: No, uo, ſe tu mi ſprexzi, is admirable, in 
the buffo ſtyle. _ Handel's Muſe does not ſeem to have been in good 
humour again till the end of the ſeventh ſcene, where there is a ve- 


ry pleaſing duet: Troppo oltraggi, of which the baſe is remarkably. 


beautiful and maſterly. The ninth ſcene is terminated by an air: 
Crude furie, which is curious, ſpirited, and original; and the laſt 


air: Caro voi fiete, which is made the ſubject of the final chorus, 


is beautifully ſimple. The chorus is, however, filled up with 
iterated ſemiquavers in ſuch a manner, that it has all the appearance 
and effect of common Italian Muſic of the preſent day. 

This opera was finiſhed February 6th, but not performed till the 
15th of April. It was repreſented but five times. And, indeed, 
though it contains many pleaſing and excellent compoſitions, it 


is by no means to be ranked with Handel's beſt dramatic produ- 


(x) Here Handel ſeems the firſt to bave ry four of the ſame kind, 
invented a hort-hand for ſemiquavers, plac- % Fine dell” atto 2do. Jan, 25. 1738. 
ing only a dot 3 line or IPace for eve- 


tions. 
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tions. He was neither in health, proſperity, or ſpirits, when it was 
compoſed; appearances remain in his foul ſcore of a mind diſturb- 
ed, if not diſeaſed. There are more paſſages, and even whole pages, 
cancelled in this ſcore, than in any one of all his fornier operas. 
There are more old-faſhioned and worn-out paſſages in ſome of the 
longs, than in n other of his works of this period; and this half- 


* | 


cloſe occurs in n almoſt every ſong : = 


— 
7 179 


Handel had been ſo great a loſer by ſtriving Alon ah the ſtream 
of faſhion and oppoſition the preceding ſeaſon, that he was obliged 
to ſell out of the funds the ſavings of many former years, to pay his 
performers, and was ſtill in ſome danger of being arreſted by the 
huſband of Strada, for the arrears of her ſalary. It was at this 
time that his friends with great difficulty perſuaded him to try 
public gratitude in a benefit, which was not diſgraced by the event; 
tor on Tueſday, in Paſſion-week, March 28th, was advertiſed 
at the Opera-houſe in the Hay-market, an ORAToRIoO, with a 
CoNnCERT on the organ, for the benefit of Mr. Handel; pit and 
boxes put together at half a guinea each ticket, and * for the bet- 
ter conveniency, there will be benches on the ſtage.” The thea- 
tre, for the honour of the nation, was ſo crouded on this occaſion, 
that he is ſaid to have cleared C. 800. 

After the ſhort run of Xerxes was over, nothing new was 
brought out, the ſeaſon being finiſhed with repetitions of the for- 
mer operas of Ar/ace, Faramondo, II Vello d Oro, and Partenio; 
after which, the houſe was ſhut up, June 6th. At the bottom of 
the bills, the laſt five or ſix nights, notice was given, that “ as it 
had been impoſſible to perform the whole number of operas this 
ſeaſon, each ſubſcriber might have a ticket extraordinary delivered to 
him each night the opera was performed, upon ſending his ſilver 
ticket to the office.“ This implied, that the manager's engage- 
ment with the ſubſcribers had not been fulfilled, on account of the 
time the theatre had been ſhut up, in conſequence of the Queen 
death. 


This had e been a "oy calamitous ſeaſon at the Opens 
houſe, 
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houſe, where nothing ſeems to have been crowned with ſucceſs, 
but Handel's ſingle benefit. 

Heidegger, however, previous to the ſhutting up the theatre, 
inſerted the following advertiſement in the newſpapers : © Opera- 
houſe, May 24th (z). All perſons that have ſubſcribed, or are 
willing to ſubſcribe, twenty guineas, for an Italian opera to be 
performed next ſeaſon under my direction, are deſired to ſend ten 
guineas to Mr. Drummond, the banker, who will give them a re- 
ceipt, and return the money in caſe the opera ſhould not go on.“ 
digned J. J. Heidegger. | 

Two hundred ſubſcribers were required to enable him to be an- 
ſwerable to the fingers. 


June 21ſt, a fortnight after the laſt opera, the following para- 


graph appeared in the London Daily Poſt : * On Saturday laſt, ſet 
out for Breda, Signora Strada del Po, to which place ſhe goes in 
obedience to the commands of her royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Orange, from whence ſhe intends to go to Italy ; but before her 
departure defires the Engliſh nobility and gentry, from whom ſhe 
has received ſo many ſignal marks of favour, might be acquainted 
that it is no way owing to her, that the preſent ſcheme for perform- 
ing operas next winter, in the Hay-market, under the direction of 
Mr. Heidegger, has miſcarried, as has been maliciouſly reported; 
the having agreed with Mr. Heidegger above a month ago, as the 
ſaid gentleman wan teſtify.” 

July 26th, the following advvrrifatiene appeared at the head of 
the firſt column of the ſame newſpaper : © Hay-market, July 2 5th, 
1738. Whereas the operas for the enſuing ſeaſon, at the King's 
theatre in the Hay-market, cannot be carried on as was intended, 
by reaſon of the ſubſcription not being full, and that I could not 
agree with the fingers, though I offered One Tous AND GuT- 
NEAS to one of them. I therefore think myſelf obliged to declare, 
that I give op the undertaking for next year, and that Mr. Drum- 


(z) The day on Which his bn Mar | 2 before; but, luckily, had not quitted 


jeſty was born; It is remarkable, that the Norfolk-houſe in St. James's ſquare, at 
play of Yolpone was advertiſed on this day, that time the reſidence of the prince and 
by command of ' the prince and princeſs 1 princeſs of Wales, before alarming ſymp- 
Wales. Her royal highneſs h red been well toms had come on. 

enough to walk in St. James's park the 
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mond will be ready to repay the money paid i in, upon the delivery 
of his receipt. I alſo take this opportunity to return my humble 
thanks to all perfons, who were pleaſed to contribute towards my 


endeavours at carrying on that entertainment.” J. J. Heidegger. 


From this time to the end of the year, nothing was ſaid in the 
newſpapers of Italian operas, Italian ſingers, or of Handel's future 
ichemes, who ſeems to have been rendered ſilent and inactive, by 
illneſs. 

During this time of privacy, and the preſſure of adverſe fortune 
and infirmities, Handel was not ee, by his friends or the 
public. His ſtatue was now erected at Vauxhall, by the late Jona- 
than Tyers, the ſpirited proprietor of thoſe gardens. An honour 
which has ſeldom been conferred on a ſubject and a profeſſional 
man in. any country, during his life-time. And as this tranſaction 
does honour, not only to the genius of Handel, but to the public 
{pirit of his votary, whoſe taſte and intelligence, kept pace with his 
liberality, I ſhall relate it as recorded in the regiſters of the times. 

April 15th, in the London Daily Poſt, a paragragh lays : «The 
effigies of Mr. Handel, the famous compoſer of Muſic, is going to 
be erected at Vauxhall Gardens, at the expence of Mr. Jonathan 
Tyers.” And on the 18th of the ſame month: We are inform- 
ed, from very good authority, that there is now near finiſhed a ſta- 
tue of the juſtly celebrated Mr. Handel, exquiſitely done by the 
ingenious Mr. Roubillac, of St. Martin's-lane, ſtatgary, out of one 
entire block of marble, which is to be placed in a grand niche, e- 
rected on purpoſe in the great grove at Vauxhall Gardens (a), at 
the ſole expence of Mr. Tyers, conductor of the entertainments 


there; who, in conſideration of the real merit of that inimitable 


maſter, thought it juſtite and propriety .that his effigies ſhould pre- 
fide in that place, where his harmony has ſo often charmed even 
the greateſt crowds into the moſt profound filence and attention. 
It is believed, that the expence of the ſtatue and niche cannot cott 
leſs than £.300; the ſaid gentleman, likewiſe, very grocroul'y 
took at Mr. Handel's benefit, fifty of his tickets.” 


{a) A ſmall temple has fince been erected for the dern of thi en che centre 
of the gardens. 
May 


"= © 
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May 2d, we have a farther account of this ſpecies of apotheoſis, 
or laudable idolatry, in the following words; Laſt night at the 
opening of the Spring-gardens Vauxhall, the company expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the marble ſtatue of Mr. Handel, who is re- 
preſented in a looſe robe, ſweeping the lyre, and liſtening to its 
ſounds ; which a little boy ſculptured at his feet ſeems to be writ- 


is in an elegant taſte.” 
Soon after, the following verſes appeared : 
« 'That Orpheus moved a grove, a rock, or ſtream, | 
© By Muſic's power, will not a fiction ſeem ; plas 94458 


For here as great a miracle is ſhewn—— 
« A HaNDEL breathing, though transfc-m'd to ſtone {5).” 


1739. No preparations having been made for the performance 
of operas this year, at the King's theatre inthe Hay-market, Handel 
hired that theatre of Heidegger, the patentee, in order to carry on 
Oratorios. And January th, advertiſed for the 16th, a new ORA“ 
' ToR10 called SAUL, which was then firſt performed. In February 
Alexander's Feaſt was reyived ; in March 1! Trionfo del Tempo e 
della Verita; and in April a new oratorio called ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT. | 

The compoſer Peſcetti, and ſome of the Italian ſingers who had 
been employed in the late operas at the Hay-market, being ſtill in 
England, an attempt was made at carrying on the muſical drama 
at Covent-garden. And February 26th, the following paragraph 
was inſerted in the London Daily Poſt, at that time the only public 
paper in which theatrical repreſentations were, advertiſed : . We 
hear that a new ſerenade, compoſed by Sig. Peſcetti, will in a few 
days be acted, in the ſame manner as an opera, at the theatre royal 
in Covent- garden; part whereof will be performed by Signor a Moſ- 
covita, juſt arrived from Italy, and by Signora Marcheſina, and 
others,” And March 1oth, by his Majeſty's command, was per- 


(5) We hear no more of Handel this author, price three ſhillings!” Public play- 
year, except that his firſt fix celebrated or- ers on keyed-inſtruments, as well as pri- 
gan concertos were now firſt collected and vate, totally ſubſiſted og theſe concertos for 
publiſhed by Walſh, „ corrected by the near thirty years. 


Vol. II, 3D formed 


ing down on the back of a violoncello, The whole compoſition 
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formed a paſtoral opera, called ANGELICA AND MepoRo; at ope- 
ra prices. It was repeated the 17th and the 24th, and April 11th, 
which being on a Wedneſday in Lent, the piece was called a ſere- 
nata, and probably performed as an oratorio, without action. To 
this ſerenata was now added a new interlude, called L' Asi Lo p' 
AMORE. | 

After this, no further mention is made of theſe productions, or of 
Italian operas, at Covent-garden, or elſewhere, till the next winter; 
when, Dec. 1ſt, an Italian ſerenata, called Diana AN D EnDYMion, 
was performed at the little theatre in the Hay-market. The com- 


poſer was not named ; but it appears from four of the airs which 


were printed by Walſh, that it was compoſed by Peſcetti, and that 
Careſtini and the Mofcovita performed the principal parts. 

After three performances, it was laid aſide; and on December 
15th and 18th, at the ſame theatre, and at opera prices, was adver- 
tiſed an entertainment, conſiſting of © SEvERAL ConcERTos on 
different inſtruments, intermixed with a variety of chOosEN AlRS 
by the beſt maſters in Italy. The whole divided into three parts. 
To which, by deſire, will be added, the famous SaLVE REGINA, 


compoſed by the Signor Haſſe, and ſung by Signor Careſtini.“ 


As Handel had not yet wholly abandoned the opera, we muſt 
ſtill keep him within its vortex. On the four laſt days of April 
1739, the following advertiſement appeared: “At the King's 
theatre in the Hay- market, 'Tuefday, May iſt, will be repreſented 
a dramatic compoſition called JUP1TER IN ARGos ; intermixed | 
with choruſes, and two concertos on the organ.” At opera prices. 
This production, whatever it was, ſeems to have died in its birth, 
for I can find no other memorial of it. : 

In November this year, Handel tried his fortune at Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields; and on the 22d, being St. Cecilia's day, firſt performed 
DayDEN's SECOND ODE, with two concertos for ſeveral inſtruments, 
preceded by Alexander's Feaſt, and a concerto on the organ, at ope- 


ra prices. The ſame performance was repeated on the 27th; and 


December 1 3th, were performed. Acis and Galatea, with two new 
concertos, 


3 
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concertos, never performed but once (c), to which was added, 
Alexander's Feaſt, and a concerto on the organ. December 2oth, 
theſe were repeated, for the laſt time of performing before the 
holydays. 

HFandel's activity and ſpirit of enterprize at this time, in his fif- 
ty-ſixth year, were truly wonderful! oppoſed and oppreſſed by the 
moſt powerful nobles and gentry-of the kingdom ! ſuffering with 
bodily and mental diſeaſe ! with rivals innumerable ; when a Spa- 
niſh war was juſt broke out, which occupied the minds, and ab- 
ſorbed the thoughts of the whole nation! Amidſt all theſe accu- 
mulated misfortunes and impediments, he compoſed his twelve 
grand concertos, and Dryden's ſecond ode; brought out Saul; 
Iſrael in Egypt; Jupiter in Argos; publiſhed ſeven ſonatas; and 
revived II Trionfo del Tempo; Acis and Galatea ; and Alexander's 
Feaſt! And yet this ſeems to have been one of the moſt idle years 
of his public life. 

1740. The opera, a tawdry, expenſive, and meretricious lady, 
who had been -accuſtomed to high keeping, was now reduced to 
a very humble ſtate, and unable to ſupport her former extrava- 
gance. Inſtead of. the ſumptuous palace which ſhe uſed to inha- 
bit, ſhe was driven to a /mall houſe (d), in the neighbourhood of 
her former fplendid manſion, where her eſtabliſhment was not only 
diminiſhed, but her ſervants reduced to half-pay. Peſcetti ſeems to 
have been her prime miniſter, Careſtini her head man, the Muf- 
covita her favourite woman, and Andreoni a ſervant for all work. 

The allurements ſhe offered to the public were, at firſt, not very 
attractive, conſiſting, inſtead of a regular entertainment, only of 
concertos, choſen airs, and Salve Regina, which. however, were twice 
poſtponed : firſt, on account of the indiſpoſition of Careſtini; and 
ſecondly, of the Moſcovita, ill of a pleuriſy. | 

At length, January 22d, a paſticcio was brought out, called 
MER1DE E SELINUNTE (e); which though not of ſufficient im- 
(c) Theſe were two of his AND con- Apoftolo Zeno. Walſh printed four of the 
CER TOs, now publiſhing by ſubſcription, airs by the unclaſſical uame of Merode. The 
(4) New theatre in the Hay-marketr. plates are now well loft, for they contained 


(e) This opera, founded on the friend- nothing of great value to the muſical world, 
Anp of D.umon and Pythias, was written by 
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portance to ſupport the ſtate and magniſicence of a largei theatre 

had a run of fourteen nights in this ſnug retreat; which, proba-.. 
bly, on account of the ſeverity of the weather at this time, was 
preferred to more ſpacious places of public exhibition, by the 
few who had the courage to quit their fire-ſide %. 

March 15th, another opera, entitled OEIMPIA IN EBU pa, 
was brought on this little ſtage; at the firſt performance of which 
his Majeſty was preſent. The Muſic was chiefly compoſed by 
Haſſe (g). This opera was repreſented fifteen times. After 
which, a third drama, called Bus1R1, overo z/ Trinfo d Amore, 
ſet by Peſcetti, was brought out, and performed by his Majeſty's 
command May 1oth. This production lived but four nights. 
The ſeaſon was cloſed, May the 31ſt, with Olimpia, which had 
been alternately performed with Bufr: (S). 

Handel, who had nothing to do with the opera this winter, 
confined himſelf wholly to the performance of oratorios, for which 
he rented the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, of Rich the patentee. 

November the 8th of the ſubſequent winter, ſtill continuing at 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, he began the new ſeaſon with his ſerenata, 
Parnaſſo in Fejla, performed in its original orazorio manner, with 
the addition of ſcenes, dreſſes, and concertos on the organ, and 
ſeveral other inſtruments. It 1s to be feared that the ſucceſs of 
this performance was inferior to its merit, as it was not repeated. 
After this ſingle performance, his theatre was not opened again 
till the 22d, when, having muſtered the beſt ſingers that were now 
in this country, he put his ſtage in ation, and had a new 
operetta performed, called IMENEo, or HYMENn., This was ad- 
vertiſed again for the 29th, but deferred for near a fortnight, on 
account of the indiſpoſition of Franceſina. On the 13th of De- 
cember, it was however performed, for the ſecond, and laſt time. 


% This was the memorable winter of pex/ar, which was ſung by Andreoni ; and 
the great froſt. grandeur and pathos in Yedo J ombra del 
(g) Four of the airs of this opera were mio bene, ſung by Careſtini. 
publiſhed with thoſe of Meride, by Walſh, (5) The ſongs of this ſhort-lived opera 
in a half-crown collection. There is a were never printed, 
plaintive caſt, and elegant melody, in Noa 


2 It 
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It is not in my power to give the reader a regular review of 
this little opera, as Handel's original foul ſcore is very incomplete: 
there being no overture ; and in the recitatives, ſometimes the 
words are written without the notes, and ſometimes the notes with- 
out the words ; nor are the inſtrumental parts to the airs always 
filled up. | 

Act I. The firſt air: La mia bella, for a ſoprano, with only 
the accompaniment of a violoncello, is elegantly ſimple and beauti- 
ful. At the end of along ſcene of recitative, we have a very gay 
and pleaſing chorus: Vien Imeneo, ſuperior in ſtyle and contrivance 
to moſt opera choruſes that I have ſeen, even in the dramas of Han- 
del. Scene the fifth, the ſubject of the air: Ye wn infelice, is 
graceful and pleaſing. 


There are, however, but few airs, in which much vigour of in- 


vention is diſcoverable, before the ſecond act, when there is a bra- 
vura air: Sorge nell” alma mia, of great foirie, in a ſtyle that was 
then new, and which was long after continued on the ſtage. E 
vaga, is ſet to an air which is printed in his grand concertos. Pieno 
il core, is grand and original; and A voler, gracefully ſimple. 
Theſe are the principal airs that I have been able to decipher in 
the haſty ſketch which Handel has left of this en which con- 
ſiſted of only two acts. 

Not diſcouraged by the failure of the opera of Imeneo, Handel 
brought out another new drama, January 10th, called DEI DAMIA, 
which was the laſt he ever compoſed for the ſtage. 

The firſt movement of the overture to this opera, is excellent, 
alla Lulli; but the fugue is written on a ſubject leſs fertile and of 
leſs dignity than he uſually choſe for ſuch purpoſes. The march, 
however, is admirable, and one of the beſt upon the old military 
model, to be found in all his works. 

Act I. The firſt air in the part of Ulyſſes, which was performed by 
Andreoni: Grecia tu offend!, is in a very grand and dramatic ſtyle; 


full of fine paſſages, ſome of which, indeed, have been too fre- 


quently uſed by ſubſequent compoſers, to ſeem new, at preſent ;- 
+... bal 
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but whoever is acquainted with the ſtate of melody in the year 
1741, and its revolutions ſince, muſt ſce the merit of this air (i). 
The next air: A tardar della vendetta, for a baſe voice, is admir- 
able! rich and ingenious in the accompaniments ; and the princi- 
pal melody pleaſing, in a ſtyle leſs robuſt than is uſual in ſongs for 
that ſpecies of voice. Another air for a baſe voice: Ne/le nubi 
intorno al Fato, ſucceeds this, and, in a different ſtyle, it is equally 
excellent; it is ſugata in the accompaniments, in a moſt agreeable 
manner, without impoveriſhing the voice-part, or diſtracting the 
attention. Then follows an air: Due Sell alme, with no violin 
part; and the violoncello is only accompanied by the harpſichord 
and lute, in chords, without treble- melody (4); this is a very pleaſ- 


ing cavatina, in Handel's own early manner. Da luſingbe, is an 
elegant and pleaſing cantabile, full of taſte and fancy. Handel 


either found that his finger was unequal to this air, or diſliked it 
himſelf, for he has ſet the ſame words to a different melody, re- 
ſerving, however, ſome of the paſſages of the firſt air, to which 
he gave the preference when the opera was printed. Segutr di 
ſelva, for Achilles, perſonated by a lady, Miſs Edwards, is on 
a gay and pleaſing ſubject; but it has not been dilated much in 
the ſcore, nor is it enriched with any accompaniment. Qrando 
accendran, is ſomewhat languid and antique. Se penſi amor, is 4 
pleaſant aria buff; and S che deſio, an excellent compoſition in 
the ſtyle of Handel's youth (/). Perdere il bene, is an air of two 
characters : in the firſt part, pathetic, elegant, and worihy of a 
great ſinger ; in the ſecond, rapid, impaſſioned, and ſuch as makes 
a return to the firſt part welcome. Naſcondi /* u/ignol, which 
finiſhes the firſt act, is a light, airy, pleaſing movement, ſuited 
to the active throat of the Franceſina, This act, which was fi- 


(7) It is ſingular, that this air, compoſed 1740. 
and ſung before the arrival of Monticelli in (4) This is the laſt uſe that ſcems to 
this country, contains paſſages hmilar to have been made of the lute in our opera 
thoie in an air by Pergoleſi: Tremende 0 orcheſtra. 
curi attroci, Which that performer brought (1) He has ſet theſe words twice over : 
over and ſung in Olimpiade, the next year. the ſecond time to a minuet, in which the 


Pergoleſi died in 1737 ; and Handel dates ſubject paſſage is too often repeated for the 
niſhed 


ehe coro finals of Deidamia, November aoth, preſent age. 


niſhed November 1ſt, 1740, ſeems equally excellent with that of 
any of his early operas. 
Act II. Un guards ſolo, is elegantly ſimple, and pathetic. Laſ- 


ciami, is ſpirited and dramatic. D' amor ne primi iſtante, is a na- 


tural and pleaſing air, for a ſecond finger. Se il rimore, truly pa- 


thetic and touching. Nel ripoſo is admirable in harmony and de- 


ſign; and Della guerra, an excellent chorus, alla caccia, Non ti 
credo, is innocent and fimple. Preſſo ad occhy, is, however, a baſe 


ſong of no uncommon merit; and No, ud, quella belta, is an air 
which has ſuffered by time, both in the ſubject and diviſions. But 
Va perfido, is extremely animated; and though this air is printed, 
it is not in Handel's manuſcript ſcore. S m appaga, which ter- 
minates the act, is a very gay and pleaſing ballad (2). 


Act III. Degno piu di tua belta, is an agreeable and original 


ſhort air for a baſe voice in 3. Quanto inganno, is one of thoſe 


ſubordinate airs of an opera for the under ſingers, which afford 


attentive hearers time to breathe, and diſcuſs the merit of ſuperior 
compolitions and performance. Ai Greci queſta ſbada, for Achil- 
les, is ſpirited, military, and characteriſtic of that hero's intrepidity. 
M' ai reſa infelice, is an air of two characters, well calculated for 
the ſtage. Come all* urto, is an admirable compoſition, with a fine 
ſalo part, originally deſigned for Caporale's violoncello. Or pen- 
ſate, is lively ; but it would have been heard with more pleaſure 
fifty years ago than at preſent, Conſolami ſe bram!, is gay and 
agreeable, but has few new paſſages; and though the air Non vud 


perdere, is extremely lively and pleaſing, Handel ſet the. ſame 
words again to a very graceful melody, in minuet time, which, 
however, has not. been printed. The duet: Ama—nelP armi & 


nel” amar, is in jig time, and compoſed of paſſages that are now 
common and not free from vulgarity. This, however, 1s follow- 
ed by a coro finale, which would rank high among opera choruſes.. 


Indeed, the ſum total of fine airs in this opera is ſo conſiderable, 


(m) Fine, dall atto 2do. G. F. Handel, the days of the week with aſtronomical / 
that: 


2. November 7th, 1740. Handel marks figns, - 


— 
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that though the firſt act is ſuperior to the ſecond, and the ſecond 
to the third, it may be numbered among the happieſt of Handel's 
dramatic productions. And when it is recollected that, excluſive 
of the operas which he had ſet in Germany and Italy, before his 
arrival here, this was the thirty-ninth Italian drama which he had 
compoſed for the Engliſh ſtage, the fertility and vigour of his in- 
vention mult appear aſtoniſhing! The airs in this laſt opera of 
Deidamia are as much contraſted in ſtyle, deſign, and paſſages, as 
thoſe he compoſed thirty years before; and in this particular, Han- 
del's reſources ſeem fuperior to thoſe of any voluminous opera- 
compoſer within my knowledge. In examining the ſcores of Haſſe, 
Graun, Galuppi, Perez, Piccini, and Sacchini, we find innumerable 
fine airs ; but not that diveifity of plan and ſubjeR, as in Handel. 


Deidamia, with all its intrinſic merit, was performed but three 


times: January 1oth, 17th, and February 1oth ; after which, it 
was laid aſide for ever! And yet the public injuſtice, though 
Handel often felt it, muſt not be too heavily arraigned on this 
occaſion; for the fingers were ſuch as had but little power of 
exciting -rapture, after the exquiſite performers to which fre- 
quenters of operas had been accuſtomed. Andreoni and Fran- 
ceſina, the firſt man and woman, were only ſingers of the ſecond 
claſs, in which they were placed the next ſeaſon, and the reſt were 
below criticiſm. 

After the third performance of Deidamia, Handel, with the 
ſame ſingers, returned to oratorios ; but as the chief effects of 
theſe depend on the mals of harmony produced by the choruſes, 
the ſolo ſingers wcre not required to be equal 1n abilities to thoſe 
of the opera. | 

As this was the laſt opera which Handel compoſed, we muſt now 
take a melancholy leave of his regency ; for after this period, 
having no concern in the compoſition or conduct of Italian operas, 
he never ſet any other words than Enyliſh, and thoſe wholly con- 
fined to ſacred ſubjects. 
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After this period, Handel having been ruined by carrying on 
operas at his own expence in oppoſition to the nobility, and un- 
able to indemnify himſelf by the profits of his oratorios, went to 


Ireland: a meaſure which was probably precipitated by the certain 


information he had received of the Earl of Middleſex having taken 
upon himſelf the perilous and troubleſome office of inpreſaris of 
Italian operas; for the performance of which, he had engaged the 
King's theatre in the Hay-market, and an almoſt entire new band 
of fingers from the Continent, with Galuppi to compoſe. 

At the opening of the Opera-houſe, October 31ſt, the new ſing- 
ers, as uſual, were allowed to diſplay their abilities in ſongs of their 
own chuſing, which were interwoven by the new compoſer, Ga- 
luppi, in a paſticcio, called ALEsSANDRo IN PERSIA. The Mu- 
ſic in this drama was ſo judiciouſly ſelected, that few operas afford 
a greater variety of beautiful airs in different ſtyles (2). The com- 
poſers of the ſongs that have been printed, were Leo, Haſſe, Are- 
na, Peſcetti, Lampugnani, and Domenico Scarlatti. The air: 
Sparge al mare, by the compoſer laſt mentioned, is one of the fine- 
eſt ſongs of the kind, that I know. The rolling of the billows, 
and diſtraction of the crew, during a ſtorm and ſhip-wreck, are ad- 
mirably painted by the orcheſtra ; and the voice-part is full of fine 
paſſages for a great finger. The celebrated air: Yo ſolcando, com- 
poſed by Vinci, in his Artaſerſe, 1730, ſeems built on the fame 
idea in melody and accompaniment. In the voices part the divi- 
ſions are reverſed, and when Scarlatti deſcends in the wreck, Vinci 
mounts, in following the will of fortune, at the word ſeguztar. 
There is more variety, paſſion, and genius in the compoſition of 
Scarlatti, though the other is a very fine ſong. If this air was on- 
ly ſet for Scarlatti's Merope, which was firſt performed at Rome 
1740, Vinci has the merit of primogeniture ; and, as I cannot find 
the words in any of his other operas, I ſuſpect this to be the caſe. 
The ſtyle, likewiſe, is too modern for any other opera that I can find, 
by Domenico Scarlatti. Paſſaggier che fa ritorno, the ſecond air 
in this collection, is likewiſe by Mimo Scarlatti, and very new and 


; (z) Walſh publiſhed two collections. 
Vol. IV. 3 E fanciful 
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fanciful for the time. The third air is anonymous, but more in 
the ſtyle of Laipugnant than of any other compoſer. This is fol- 
lowed by an agreeable air in minuet time, from Galuppi's Penelope; 
a fine air from Haſſe's Olimpia, ſung by Careſtini : Vedo ] ombra 
del mio hene; and Miro del tebro onda, from Galuppi's Scipione in 
Cartagine, a pleaſing air of which the modulation of the firſt ſour 
bars is the fame as Pergoleſi's Tremende gſcuri attroci. There are, 
however, ſome new diviſions in this ſong, not very eaſy to execute 
with the voice. The opera of Aliſſandis in Pera was written 
originally for Lucca, in 1738, by the Abate Franceſco Vaneſchi, 
when it was ſet by Paradies, before the arrival of theſe perſonages 
in England. Vaneſchi being, however, in London at the time that 
Lord Middleſex's opera regency began, was employed by his lord- 
ſhip, firſt as poet, and then as aſſiſtant manager. In proceſs of time, 
from prime miniſter, upon his lordſhip's abdication, he aſſumed 
the ſovereignty of the opera ſtate. 

The lingers in Alejandro in Perſia, which ſuſtained twelve re- 
preſentations, were Monticelli, ſoprano, firſt man; Andreoni, ſo- 
prano, ſecond man; Amorevoli, tenor; Signora Viſconti, firſt wo- 
man; Signora Panichi, ſecond woman; and Signora Tedeſchi, 
third woman. Of theſe performers, it will be neceſſary here to 
give ſome account previous to the mention that will be made of 
the ſongs in which they chiefly diſtinguiſned themſelves. 

ANGELO MARIA MoNTICELLI firſt appeared on the ſtage at 
Rome in the year 1730; and, having a beautiful face and figure, 
began in that city, where no women are allowed to mount the ſtage, 
by repreſenting female characters. His voice was clear, fweet, and 
free from defects of every kind. He was a chaſte performer, and 
never hazarded any difficulty which he was not certain of execut- 
ing with the utmoſt preciſion. To his vocal excellence may be add- 
ed the praiſe of a good actor; ſo that nothing but the recent remem- 
brance of the gigantic talents of Farinelli, and the grand and majeſtic 
ſtyle of Seneſino, could have left an Englith audience any thing 
to wiſh. Andreoni was a good finger of the ſecond clals, 
though his powers were not ſufhciently attractive for the princt- 
pal man's parts of an opera. Amorevoli was an admirable tenor; 


7 I have 


o DU: 8-43-42; 4.47 


J have heard better voices of his pitch, but never, on the ſtage, more 
taſte and expreſſion. The Viſcamti had a ſhrill flexible voice, and 
pleaſed more in rapid ſongs than in thoſe that required high colour- 
ing and pathos. She was ſo fat, that her age being the ſubject of 
converſation in a company where Lord Cheſterfield was preſent ; 
when a gentleman, ho ſuppoſed her to be much younger than the 
reſt, faid ſhe was but two and twenty ; his lordſhip, interrupting 
him, ſaid you mean /tone, Sir, not years.” The Panichi and 
Tedeſchi, being without mark or likelihood,” ſhall remain non- 
deſcripts. 

The firſt ſpecimen which Galuppi gave of his abilities as a com- 
poſer, was the opera of PENELOPE, written expreſsly for our ſtage 
by Paoli Rolli, and dedicated to the noble imprefario, Lord Mid- 


dleſex. The genius of Galuppi was not as yet matured ; he now 


copied the haſty, light, and flimſy ſtyle which reigned in Ital; at this 
time, and which Handel's ſolidity and ſcience had taught the Englith 
to deſpiſe. Galuppi's firſt opera here was performed but five times; 
and in examining the ſongs that were printed by Walſh, it ſeems not 
to have been unjuſtly treated. The air, however: A gue/ta bianca 
mana, is truly dramatic and impaſſioned (o). 

1742. At the beginning of this year the performance of Pene- 
abe was diſcontinued, and that of Aleſſandro in Perſia reſumed, 
during fix nights. After which, January 19th, a new paſticcio, 
called PoLiDoRo, was performed, and had ſeven repreſentations ; 
but of its merit I am unable to ſpeak, having never ſeen any of the 
ſongs. February 19th, 23d, and 27th, Penelope was again exhi- 
bited ; and March 2d, another new opera, by Buranello, was 
brought out, called Sc1PIONE IN CARTAGINE, In this opęra: 
Di madre at cari ampleſſi, is a fine cantabile air, in the gran guſto ; 
the accompaniment, in ferzini, was his own, ar, at leaſt, new to 
us. Rinaldo di Capua & Terradellas, had accompaniments of the 
lame kind, about this time. Many of Galuppt's paſſages, indeed, 
have been made common by plagiariſts; but at this time they were 


(o) Du ing the run of theſe two operas, Barbe rini and Domitilla, at Covent-garden, 
Carrick was acting at Goodman's-Fields, were joined by Monſieur Picq, and Made- 
Beard and Lowe contending at Drury-lane, moiſelle Auguſte, juſt arrived from the 
and acting the ſame parts alternately, where opera at Paris, 
che Faulaus and Michels need : while 


: 3 E 2 new. 
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new.  Inſultami ſuperba, is ſpirited, and in a grand dramatic ſtyle. 
After nine repreſentations of this opera, an excellent paſticcio was 
brought out, April 2oth, called MxRASHE, o I' OLimeiane, 
written by the admirable Metaſtaſio. The Muſic was chiefly ſe- 
lected from PERGOLESI, and this ſeems to have been the firſt time 
his ſerious compoſitions were publicly heard in England, The firſt 
air: Tremende oſcuri attroci, in Monticelli's part, was ſung at con- 
certs by Fraſi for ten years, at leaſt, after the run of the opera, was 
over; and the whole exquiſite ſcene where Se cerca ſe dice occurs, 
was rendered ſo intereſting by the manner in which it was acted as 
well as ſung by Monticelli, that I have been affured by attentive 
hearers and good judges, that the union of poetry and Muſic, ex- 
preſſion and geſture, ſeldom have had a more powerful effect on 
an Engliſh audience. Beſides this Mufic by Pergoleſi, there was a 
fine cantabile air by Domenico Scarlatti; Inmagini dolente, which 
was ſung with exquiſite taſte by Amorevole y); Per novo amor 
deſira, compoſed by Leo; and two agreeable airs by Lampugnani 
and Leo. After the run of Olimpiade was over, an opera called 
CEFFALO E PROCR1 was performed three times; but of which, as 
the Muſic was never printed, I am unable to ſpeak. The ſeaſon 
was ended, June the 1ſt, after two repreſentations more of. Scipione 
in Cartagine. | bob ah 1 10 
The lyric theatre was opened again, the following winter, No- 
vewber 2d, with a new opera written by Apoſtolo Zeno, called 
GTANGUIR, of which the Muſic is ſaid, in Walſh's catalogue, to 
have been compoſed by Haſſe; there are, however, but two of his 
ſongs printed; the firſt, Se poi ſenti, in F minor, a very fine one, 
with new chromatic in the accompaniment ;. the laſt, Parts. ſe vuci 
coc, a very pleaſing air, ſung by Amorevoli. The reſt by Lam- 
pugnani, Brivio, and Rinaldo di Capua. In Lampugnani's airs 
there are new and difficult diviſions. Rinaldo di Capua's is a fins 
air, in a grand ſtyle, with an accompaniment in triplets. | 

After three performances only of this opera, Aleſſandro in Perſia, 
was revived and repreſented five times. And then a paſticcio call- 


* 


(p) This opinion is traditional, as Iwas not and having heard Amore voli ſing in 1744, J 

in London during the performance of the have little doubt of its being well founded. 

opera, but being in poſſeſſion of the Mutic, n TR p 
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od MANDANZ, „another name for Metaſtaſio's drama of Artaſerſe, 
was brought-on the ſtage and performed, likewiſe, five times : that 
is, to the end of the year. 

1743. On the firſt day of this year a new opera was brought 
out, called EnR1co, compoſed by Galuppi, more frequently called 
by the Italians Buranello, from the little Venetian. iſland which gave 
him birth; this drama was originally written for the theatre at Flo- 
rence, in 1732, by Vaneſchi, afterwards manager; and now new ſet 
and performed on the Engliſh ſtage under his own direction. The 
London edition is dedicated to Earl Fitzwilliam. In. this opera, 
the principal fingers, Monticelli, Viſconti, and Amorevoli, were the 
ſame as in the preceding year; but the inferior characters were re- 
preſented by three new female performers, who now firſt appeared 
on the Engliſh ſtage: theſe were FRASI, GALLI, and CoNTINI. 
The two firſt, after tranſplantation from Italy, took root in this 
country, and remained here in great public favour, for many years; 
the third ſeems to have remained in England but one ſeaſon. Giu- 
lia Fraſi was at this time young, and intereſting in perſon, with a 
ſweet and clear voice, and a ſmooth and chaſte ſtyle of ſinging, 
which, though cold and unimpaſſioned, pleaſed natural ears, and 
eſcaped the cenſure of critics. Galli having a voice. of a lower 
pitch, which the Italians call mezzo Soprano, and her. appearance 
being leſs feminine than Fraſi's, began in this opera with a man's 
part, and was afterwards frequently employed in male parts on the 
opera ſtage. There was ſomething ſpirited and intereſting. in her 
manner; however, ſhe was little noticed by the public till ſhe ſung 
in Handel's oratorio of Judas Maccabeus, 1746, when ſhe acquired 
ſuch fayour in the air © Tis liberty alone,” that ſhe was not only 
encored in it every night, but became an important pericoage, 
among ſingers, for a conſiderable time afterwards. 

There are many pleaſing and elegant movements in Enrico; and 

a gay air ſung by Monticelli, beginning: Son troppo venagſe, was 
conſtantly encored at the Opera- houſe, and long remained in gene- 
nal favour. Indeed, many of the reſinements in modern melody, , 
and effects in dramatic Muſic, ſeem to originate from the genius 
of Galuppi at this Period. at leaſt 1 in England. . 5 

6 adit February 
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February 22d, TENMISTO TE, an opera written by Apoſtolo Ze. 
no, and ſet by Porpora, was firſt performed at the King's theatre 
in the Hay-market, by the ſame fingers, and had a run of eight 
nights. The air in this opera beginning: Di che a ſua vogha eleg- 
gere, is in a grand and original ſtyle; the ſhakes, however, on the 
firſt note of a phraſe or paſſage, ſeem ſtrange, from ſo great a ſinging 
maſter. Lire tue, has ſome new effects and embelliſhments, and 
was pillaged by Wiedeman in his beſt minuet. I never ſaw Muſic 
in which ſhakes were ſo laviſhed ; Porpora ſeems to have compoſ- 
ed the air: Contraſto aſſai, in a thivering fit. After the run of "this 
opera, and two more performances of Enrico, SIRBACE, another 
drama ſet to Mufic by Galuppi, was brought out, which likewiſe 
ran eight nights, from April gth to wh. 17th, when an end was 
put to the ſeaſon (9). 

How much the ballance turned out in favour of the noble im- 
preſario, I am unable to ſay; if conſiderable, the honour muſt be 
totally aſcribed to the compoſer and performers, as dancing appears 
to have had no ſhare in attracting the public attention. 

In the autumn of this year, the ſame fingers were retained ; but 
Lampugnani, a new compoſer, was engaged to ſupply the place of 
Galuppi, who was returned to Italy, Roxana, the firſt opera by 
this new maſter, was brought out, November 15th, and ran till 
the end of the year, having twelve uninterrupted repreſentations. 
As this opera ſeems not to have been printed under the name of 
Roxana, but on its revival in 1746, when J heard it performed by 
the title of Al ſandro nell* Indie, I ſhall then ſpeak of its merit. 

1744. January 3d, a new opera called ALFoNso, ſet by Lam- 
pugnani, was firſt performed. Upon a cool and fair examination 
of the works of this compoſer, I now find more genius and me- 
rit of various kinds, than I uſed to allow. He was thought flight 
and flimſy when he was here ; as all mud people were then im- 


(g) In the firſt air of this opera that was this op opera, the laſt which Galuppi directed 
. by Walſh : Se belle tanto fiete. new himſelf, in England, are pleaiing, and in 
effects are produced from rinforzando; B good taſte, He ſeems the rſt, in this ope· 
Mat, as a paſſing- note, is firſt uſed againſt ra and Emrics, wy uſed the ſharp fifth in 
B natural; and a quiet accompaniment, in melody next to Por who ſtarted this 
quavers, to a vocal diviſion had not been intermediate note . See the next 
often uſed before, Indeed, ab the airs of plates, 


bued 
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doed with the folidity of Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel, and were 
anwilling that any compoſer ſhould turn over a new leaf, or advance 
one ftep farther. Lampugnani's is not a grand ſtyle; but there 
is a gracefal gaiety in the melody of his quick ſongs, and an ele- 
gant tenderneſs in the flow, that reſemble no other compoſer's works 
of that time. If any defect is more prominent than another in his 
productions, it is want of dignity and richneſs of harmony. This 
compoſer, who was very young at this time, and is ſtill living at Mi- 
lan, rioted too much with comedy, for a ſerious drama. There is 
more bravura for Monticelli in the ſongs of Alfonſo, than I ever re- 
member that ſinger to attempt in any other. 

After eight repreſentations of this opera, it gave way, January 
31it, to another, called Ros ELIN DA, ſet by Veracini, at that time 
the leader of the opera band. The firſt air that preſents itſelf in the 
printed copy of the favourite ſongs is The laſs of Patie's mill,” 
which Montcelli condeſcended to ſing, and Veracini to ſet parts and 
ritornels to, in order, as they imagined, to flatter the Engliſh. But 
as few of the North Britons, or admirers of this national and natu- 
ral Muſic, frequent the opera, or mean to give half a guinea to heat 
a Scots tune, which perhaps their cook maid Peggy can fing better 
than any foreigner, this expedient failed of its intended effect (7). 
Veragini's own Mufic in this opera is wild, aukward, and unpleaſant; 
manifeſtly produced by a man unaccuſtomed to write for the voice, 
and one poſſeſſed of a capo paxxo. This opera, to my great aſtoniſh- 
ment when I examined the Muſic, ran twelve nights. 


After this, L ERRORB DI SOLOMONE, another opera compoſed 


by Veracini, had two repreſentations, and ARISTODEMo, a paſticcio, 


ſeven, before the 28th of April, when Al cESTE, a new opera by 
Lampugnani, was firſt performed. To the Muſic of this drama 


the fame praiſe is due, as to that of Alfonſo. Ne baccio, is pathe- 


tic, elegant, and dramatic. Placata + gia /* onda, has the merit of 


tenderneſs and paſſion, This opera which was in great favour with 
the votaries of the ne lyric ſtyle of . ran ten nights, and ter- 


(r) Palma, who embelliſhed this air with in a room may hazard refiiements, which 


great taſte, ſeems to have been more admir- on a ſtage, accompanied by a powerful or- 
ed in finging it auf A woe than Monti - cheſtra, would have no 
cc} with one that was exquiſite ; a finger 


minated 
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minated the ſeaſon, June 16th. There were no operas at the King's 
theatre in the Hay-market from this time till January 1746. In 
November 1744, Handel finding the houſe unoccupied, engaged it 
for the performance of oratorios, which he began November 3d, 
and continued to his great loſs, and the nation's diſgrace, till the 
23d of April. 

1745- From this period, there will be little occaſion for my 
having recourſe to.tradition or books for information concerning the 
muſical tranſactions of our own capital, as it has been the chief place 
of my reſidence ever ſince; except from 1751 to 1760. But dur- 
ing thoſe nine years, though Norfolk was my home, I vifited Lon- 
don every winter, in order to rub off ruſt and revive friendſhips ; 
ſo that I ſhall ſeldom depend on hear-fay.evidence, or doubtful in- 
formation for facts, but ſpeak of perſons and things from my own 
memory, acquaintance, and profeſſional intercourſe. 

The great Opera-houſe being ſhut up this year on account of 
the rebellion, and popular prejudice againſt the performers, who 
being foreigners, were chiefly Roman Catholics ; an opera was at- 
tempted April 7th, at the little theatre in the Hay- market, under 
the direction of Geminiani. Prince Lobkowitz, who was at this 
time in London, and fond of Muſic, with the celebrated and myſ- 
terious Count Saint Germain, attended all the rehearſals. Paſquali 
led ; and I remember, at a rehearſal, Geminiani taking the violin 
out of his hands, to give him the ſtyle and expreſſion of the ſym- 
phony to a ſong, which had been miſtaken, when firſt led off. 
And this was the firſt time I ever ſaw or heard Geminiani, The 
opera was a paſticcio, and called L' IncosTanza DELUsA. But 
Count St. Germain compoſed ſeveral new ſongs, particularly Per 
peta bell' idol mio, which was ſung by Fraſi, firſt woman, and encor- 
ed every night. The reſt of his airs, and two by Brivio, Fraſi's 
maſter, which Walth printed, were only remarkable for inſipidity. 
The firſt man's part was performed by Galli. The ſucceſs of this 
_ enterprize was inconſiderable, and the performances did not con- 
tinue more than nine or ten nights. 

1746. There was no opera attempted at the great theatre in the 


Hay- market, till January 7th, when LA Gb DE G1 eat 
| t 
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ſet by Gluck, was performed before the Duke of Cumberland, in 
compliment to whom the whole was written and compoſed, The 
ſingers were Monticelli, Jozzi, and Ciacchi; with Signora Imer, 
Pompeati, afterwards bettet known by the name of Madame Car- 
nelie, and Fraſi. The firſt woman, Imer, never ſurpaſſed medio- 
crity in voice, taſte, or action; and the Pompeati, though nomi- 


nally ſecond woman, had ſach a maſculine and violent manner of 


Gnging, that few female ſymptoms were perceptible. The new 
dances, by Auretti, and; the charming Violetta, afterwards Mrs. 
Garrick, were much more applauded than the ſongs, which, how- 
ever, for the time, had conſiderable merit. The firſt air in G mi- 
nor is of an original caſt, hut monotonous. The ſecond air has 
genius and deſign in it. Then a duet, in which he hazarded many 
new paſſages and effects. The following air, for Monticelli, is 
very original in ſymphony and accompaniments, which a little diſ- 
turbed the voice-part in performance, I well remember, and Mon- 
ticelli called it aria tede/ca. His cotemporaries in Italy, at this time, 
ſeemed too much filed down ; and he wanted the file, which when uſed 
afterwards in that country, made him one of the greateſt compoſers of 
his time. The next air printed, is in a very peculiar meaſure, and like 
no other that I remember: it has great merit of novelty and ac- 
companiment; the voice-part wants only a little more grace and 
quiet. The following ſong, ſet for Jozz1, a good muſician with 
little voice, is full of new and ingenious paſſages and effects; I 
ſhould like much to hear this air well performed at the opera; it 
is kept alive from beginning to end. Something might be expect- 
ed from a young man able to produce this opera, imperfect as it 
was. It had, however, but five repreſentations. | | 

January 28th, IL TRIONTO DELLA CoNTINENZA, a paſtic- 
cio, but' chiefly by Buranello, came out, and ran ten nights. The 
airs in this opera are admirable, and ſtill in good taſte. Tu mia ſpo- 
/a, page fourteen, of the ſongs printed by Walſh, is a model for aria 
parlante. La ſorte mia tirannn, is We excellent, thou gh it 
was afterwards ſurpaſſed by Piccini G. 


March 


__— We ſee the madel of all * bel ſongs 1 Ader! a his werte . bbs 1 Fök tut 
of our own compoſers, in looking back to ſongs printed by Wall, we find in Ces 
Vor. IV. 3 F alla 
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March 4th, was firſt performed, ARTAMEns, ſet by Gluck, in 
which Monticelli was every night encored in Raſſerena il meſto 
ciglio. The motivo of this air is grateful to every ear; but it is 
too often repeated, being introduced ſeven times, which, there 
being a Da Capo, is multiplied to fourteen. The ſecond 
part is good for nothing. Indeed, no other air in this opera, 
that has been printed, furniſhed a ſingle portent of the great genius 
this compoſer afterwards manifeſted. This opera ran, however, 
ten nights. Then, April 1 5th, Algſſandro neil Indie, by Lampug- 
nani, was revived, and had eight repreſentations. There is much 
fire and imagination in the cantilena of theſe airs, which are natu- 
ral and of eaſy execution for the voice. The compoſer, however, 
though 7oujours gat and agreeable, was likely, after two or three 
operas, to be pronounced a riotous trifler. | 

May 13th, Ax TI GOV, ſet by Galuppi, was firſt exhibited, and 
continued in run to the end of the ſeaſon, which was the laſt in 
which Monticelli appeared on our ſtage. In the charming air : 
A torto ſpergiuro, of this opera, we ſee the firſt time, perhaps, when 
the baſe was ſtruck after the treble, of which Emanuel Bach and 
Haydn have often made a happy uſe. The accompaniment of G14 
che morir deggio, in flow triplets, has been the model of many ſub- 
ſequent ſongs, particularly Piccini's invocation to ſleep ; Vieni al 
mio ſeno, in La buona Figliuola (t). 

In the autumn of this year, REGINELLT, an old but great finger, 
whoſe voice, as well as perſon, was in ruin, firſt appeared on our 
ſtage, in a paſticcio, called ANNIBALE IN CAPUa (2). This per- 
former was now turned of fifty; his voice a ſoprano, but cracked, 
and in total decay; his figure tall, raw-boned, and gawky; but 


Bla forte, the idea, and almoſt all the paſ. the printed copies of theſe airs, will not per- 


f 


ges, of Arne's “When Britons firſt, &c.*”” haps be wholly nugatory. 

' (z) The ſpeaking ot ſongs that are now (a) Though there are airs, among thoſe 
many of them out of print, may be thought of this opera that were printed, with the 
uſeleſs and abſurd; but as numerous co- names of Haſſe, 8 Paradies, the 


es of all the operas of the times of which Cavalier Malegiac, , Terradellas, pre- 
* at preſent treating were circulated, and fixed to them, the little griginal merit they 
are ſlill in the hands of general purchaſers, could ever boaſt, has 44 fince dimi- 
and collectors, among whom, if | may hope niſhed by plagiariſm, and the viciffitudes of 

fox-xeaders, my remarks and references to faſhion, 
8 | there 
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there were fine remains of an excellent ſchool in his taſte and man- 
ner of ſinging ; indeed, he had ſome refinements in his embelliſh- 
ments and expreſſion, that cannot be deſcribed, and which I have 
not ſince heard in any other ſinger. In a cantabile, his taſte, to 
thoſe who had places near enough to hear his i ioramenti, was ex- 
quiſite ; but the imperfections of his voice and figure diſguſted 
thoſe at a diſtance, to whoſe ears only the worſt part of his per- 
formance arrived. 

The reſt of the fingers of this ſeaſon were not enttionting Bo- 
roſini, Triulzi, and Ciacchi, among the men, having never been 
poſſeſſed of the powers of pleaſing ; and the Pirker, a German 
woman of ſmall abilities, with Caſarini, and Fraſi, then in an infe- 
rior claſs, did not ſupply Reginelli's deficiencies, in the power of 
attracting company to the Opera-houle. 

After fix repreſentations of Annibale, MiTRIDATE, an opera 
entirely by the new compoſer Terradellas, was brought out, De- 
cember 2d, and had a run of ten nights. In the two collections 


of favourite ſongs in this opera, printed by Walſh, thoſe that were 


ſung by Reginelli are admirable, and the others very agreeable : 
particularly, Chi fingere non ſa, which, from its eaſy and natural 
melody, was a great favourite; Se ſpuntan vez2zoſe, ſung by Pirker, 
with a hautbois ob/rgato, for T. Vincent, n much; as did 
ſome of Caſarini's ſongs. 
1747. The Earl of Middleſex, who, till this winter, was pa- 
tentee and ſole director at the opera, had been joined by a number 
of noblemen, at the beginning of the ſeaſon, by whom four general 
ſubſcriptions were opened: the firſt, in November, for ſix nights 
only; the ſecond, in December, for ten; the third, in January. 
for ſeventeen; and the e in March, for fourteen nights. 
January 17th, which was the firſt of the ſecond ſubſcription, 
pu Ak ro, a new opera ſet by PARADIES, juſt arrived in this coun- 
try, was firſt performed. In examining the airs of this opera that 
were printed, the firſt ſeems very common and ill-phraſed, nor is 
there much Aro, ot grace, in any of his Ongs. that J have ſeen (x). 
Indeed 


(x) An air in * ayle of a common. vos an ordinary ſong. in common ogg: A 
minuet, by Haſſe; another by Patadies; Triulzi.an ordinary linger, forms the GY 
37 3 collection. 
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Indeed he ſeems to have had no great experience as an opera- compoſer. 
And during his reſidence in England he acquired more reputation by 
the leſſons he publiſhed for the harpſichord, and the ſcholars he 
made on that inſtrument, for which he was an admirable maſter, 
than by his vocal compoſitions. 

The drama of Fetonte, or Phaeton, was written by Vaneſchi, 
afterwards manager; to which is prefixed A Diſcourſe on Operas, 
inſcribed to the Earl of Middleſex. The author, whoever he was, 
makes no contemptible defence of the muſical drama, againſt the 
common objections. of critics inſenſible to the power of - muſical 
ſound ; but the beſt apologies for the abſurdities of an Italian opera 
in a country where the language is little underſtood, are good Mu- 
fic and exquiſite ſinging. Unluckily, neither rhe compoſition, nor 
performance of Phaeton had the Siren power of enchanting men fo 
much, as to ſtimulate attention at the expence of reaſon. 

After nine repreſentations of Phaeton, and ſeven of Lampugna- 
ni's favourite opera of Roxana, which was a ſecond time revived, 
the fourth ſubſcription began, March 24th, with a new opera by 
Terradellas, called BELLEROPHON. The (compoſitions of this 
maſter, now juſt arrived in London, are in general good. Paſſages are, 
indeed, ſtill too often repeated, in Roſalia, and ſymmetry and phra- 
ſeology are ſometimes wanting. But cre/cends is uſed in this opera, 
ſeemingly for the firſt time; and new effects are frequently produc- 
ed by pianos and fortes. Bellerophon had ten repreſentations, which, 
with four of Mithridates, completed the fourth ſubſcription and 
the ſeaſon, which had not been very propitious : the expences far 
exceeding the receipts, ſo that the noble directors were conſiderable 
loſers, and obliged to pay the prpers all deficiences. 

In November, the Opera-houſe was opened with a paſticcio, call- 
ed Lucio VERo, chiefly from Handel; and I well remember the 
richneſs of the harmony and ingenuity of the contrivance of ſeveral. 
ſongs, were very ſtriking, compared with the light melodies and 
their accompaniments of what I had heard at-the-Opera-houſe be- 
fore. Ombra cara; Afanni del penjier ;. and the duet, Io abbrac- 


colleftion. Many choruſes were interwo- their effect, as I have neither ſeen por heard 
ven in this drama, but how ſet, or what them, Lam unable to % 


TS -1? a. Fv cio, 


oio, had a very fine effect, and were extremely grateful to the remain- 
ing friends of Handel's talents and opera adminiſtration. This dra- 
ma continued in run till Chriſtmas, and was performed fourteen 
times in November and December; and, 

1748. In. January eight times more; an uncommon number of 
repreſentations for any opera, old or new, during this period! 

While this opera was in run, at the great theatre, there was an 
attempt at another: L' IN GRATITUDINE PuxIT A, in the little 


theatre, by ſome diſcontented and unemployed performers, who, 


however, were only able to ſupport their rebellion during two re- 
preſentations: January 26th and February 2d. At the other thea- 
tre Reginelli was ſtill firſt man, and the reſt were chiefly the ſame 


as have been. already mentioned, except that Galli was engaged, 


who, by her performance in Handel's Judas Maccabzus, had 
ſung herſelf ſo much into favour, as to be thought a conſider- 
able acquiſition at the Opera-houſe.. The ſeaſon, however, went 
on heavily ; and. the Earl of Middleſex was again a conſiderable 


loſer by the. undertaking. May the 14th, the houſe was ſhut up, 


after trying Enrico by Galuppi, Roxana by Lampugnani, and DI Do 


and SEMIRAMIs by Haſſe, in vain; for no Muſic can ſupport an 


opera, without great and favourite fingers. The Muſic of theſe 


two laſt operas-was not entirely compoſed by Haſſe, though print- 
ed under his name. There was at this time too much of the Scots 


calcb, or cutting ſhort the firſt. of two notes in a melody, thus: 
| | V. 


* 


8 


n "on 
1 


Ombra cara, ſung 57 Caſarini, i is a a charming air. . Nel 5 che pro- 


va, by Fraſi, is innocent, and beautifully accompanied.” It appears 
from Haſſe's operas, where Emanuel Bach acquired. his fine vocal 
taſte in compoſing leſſons, ſo different from the dry and laboured 
ſtyle of his father. Graun and Haſſe were almoſt the only drama 


tic compoſers whoſe works the late King of Pruſſia would hear. 
There is a ſong in C minor, by Pergoleſi, in this collection, that is 
dot very ſtriking, Neither he nor Haſſe had yet found out. the ſe- 
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cret of exact phraſeology. A ſubject begun in the ymphony upon 
the firſt part of a bar, is by both frequently commenced, in the 
ſong, at the ſecond. Roſalia and too frequent repetition of paſſages 
ſtill ſubſiſted, as did Da Capos. Page 121, there is a pleaſant gay 
air by Lampugnani. Two pretty airs by Paſquali, for Galli; with 
a light and flight air by Haſſe in Semiramide. | 
In Se vi laſcio, the firſt air of the opera laſt- mentioned, the en- 
forcing a ſingle note was new, and has been ſince often adopted. 
It is almoſt the ſole merit of this ſong, which is a minuet compoſ- 
ed of paſſages that are now very common. Conſola il mis martire, 
is a fine cantabile, by Lampugnani. We have there a paſſage which 
the French introduced on all occaſions for a long time after: 


In the autumn of this year, ſerious operas being diſcontinued, a 
new company of comic fingers was brought hither from Italy, for 
the firſt time, by Signor Croza. Theſe performers, conſiſting of 
Pertici, Laſchi, and Guadagni, then very young, for firſt man; 
Fraſi, and afterwards Mellini, for ſerious woman; and the comic 
female parts by the wives of Pertici and Laſchi, the two beſt buffo 
actors I ever ſaw, formed a very good troop ; and in the comic 
operas of La Comedia in Comedia, Orazio, Don Calaſcione, Gli tre 
Ciciſbei ridicoli, &c. compoſed by Latilla, Natale Reſta, and Ciam- 
pi, who came over as maeſtro to the company, pleaſed the public, 
and filled the theatre, very ſucceſsfully, during the whole ſeaſon ()). 
1749. Beſides the operas already mentioned, La Finta Fraſca- 
tana, II Giramondo, La Pace in Europa, were brought out in the 


Some notice ſeems due here to this 
new ; and ingenious ſpecies of dramatic Mu- 
ſic ; but as it is of the ſame kind as that of 
intermezzi, which have a diſtin article 
elſewhere; and as the compoſers will be 
duly mentioned as maſters of the Neapoli- 
lan School, I ſhall here only obſerve, that 
of the three firſt o opere Buße, which have been 
mentioned, the Muſic o Don Calaſcione, by 
Latilla, was much the beſt; the whole be. 


ing truly charaQteriſtic and charming. Till 


the Buona Figliuola, nothing _ to it was 
produced, except 7! Filo/ofo di Campagna, 
which is leſs comic, though more elegant. 
Gli tre Ciciſbei ridicoli had likewiſe great 
comic merit ; but this ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion was now ſo new, and the acting of Per- 
tici and Laſchi, ſo excellent, and ſo fully 
engaged the attention, that critics had lit- 
tle leiſure left for a ſevere examination of 
the Mutic. 


ſpring, 
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ſpring, but as they were paſticcjos of little merit, and withdrawn 
after one or two performances, their names hardly deſerve a place in 
opera records. 

At the beginning of the next ſeaſon, in November 1749, upon a 
quarrel with the manager, Signor Croza, there was a ſchiſm at the 
great theatre, and the compoſer, with the principal ſingers with- 
drew, and erected their ſtandard at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, where they performed a new comic- opera ſet by Ciampi, 
called 1/ Negligente, nine times. | 

1750. The latter end of January, a burletta, called Mapama 
C1AaNA, compoſed by Latilla, in 1744, for Venice, where it had an 
uncommon ſucceſs, was ſo coldly received on our ſtage, that it was 
withdrawn after the ſecond repreſentation. This diſappointment 
has frequently happened in tranſplanting favourite operas of the 
comic kind; for, except the Buona Figlioula, the productions which 
had obtained the greateſt applauſe and celebrity in their own coun- 
try, have had the leaſt favour ſhewn them here. This may be part- 
ly aſcribed to a difference of taſte in things of humour ; but more, 
I believe, to our natural averſion to the being told what we ſhould 
admire. 

On the failure of this burletta, after two performances of Dan 
Calaſcione, ADRIANO IN SIRIA, a new ſerious opera ſet by Ciam- 
pi, was attempted z but as no new ſerious fingers were arrived, and 
Guadagni, then a young and wild performer, and Fraſi, performed 
the principal parts, after ſix thin houſes, it was ſuperſeded for the 
comic-operas of the preceding winter. Indeed, it was performed 
April 27th, for Laſchi's benefit, but by way of farce ; after this 
opera he found it neceſſary to add to the night's entertainment Per- 
golefi's charming intermezzo, La SERVA PADRONA, which was the 


firſt time of its being heard in this kingdom. Another opera, ſet 


by Ciampi, called I Trionfo di Camilla, was brought out, but lived 
only two nights. The airs are full of common-place paſſages ; 
indeed none are printed but thoſe of Giacomazzi and Fraſi. The 
productions of Ciampi ſtrike me now as they did near forty years 


ago : they are not without merit ; he had fire and abilities, but. 


there ſeems ſomething wanting, or redundant, in all his compoſitions ; 
I ever 
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I never ſaw one that quite ſatisfied me, and yet there are good paſ- 
lages. in many of them. Adrian in Siria was compoſed for ſe. 
cond-rate ſingers, and the Muſic is of the fame kind. There i; 
more ſpirit and effect in the air: Ifelice in van mi lango, than in any 
other of that opera. The duet and cantabile air, however, have, 
merit. The comic ſongs of L negligentt are infinitely better than 
his ſerious, and convince me that his genre was buffo, for which he 
came over. La mia crudel {iranna, ſung by Laſchi in this burletta, 
is charming, and had always great applauſe. The ſecond air: Che 
bel contento è queſto, is comic, and OR the W of the third, 
is taken from Pergoleſi. 

The arrival of GIARDINI i in Taos in abe Drag of this year, 
forms a memorable æra in the inſtrumental Muſic of this kingdom. 
His firſt performance in public was at a benefit concert for Cuz- 
zoni, May the 18th, at the little theatre in the Hay- market; where, 
as this was her third arrival in this country, and ſhe Wus grown old, 
poor, and almoſt deprived of voice, by age and infirmities, there was 
but little company; yet, when Giardini played a ſolo of Martini 
of Milan's compoſition, the applauſe was ſo long and loud, that I 
never remember to have heard ſuch hearty. and unequivocal marks 
of approbation at any other muſical performance whatever. Far- 
ther notice will be taken of the effects of his ſuperiority on the vio- 
lin in purſuing the progreſs of that inſtrument in this country. 
Poor Cuzzoni returned to the Continent after this unprofitable 
concert, more miſerable than ſhe came; and is ſaid to have died in 
a hoſpital or workhouſe, at Bologna, in the utmoſt wretchedneſs. 

This ſpring, Dr. Croza, the manager of the opera, after having a 
perſonal benefit, April 7th,” ran away, leaving the performers and 
innumerable tradeſpeople, and others, his ors and May 1 5th, 
an advertiſement appeared in the Daily Aduerti Gr, ſigned Henry 
Gibbs, a tea-merchant, in Covent-gatden, offering a reward of 
L. 30 to any one who would ſecure his perſon. This event put 
an end to operas of all kinds, for ſome time. | 

The following plates will ſhew the diviſions and refinements which 
were brought into favour about the middle of the preſent century. 
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In 1753 and 1754. Pra operas, after languiſhing in pover- 
ty and diſgrace from the departure of Monticelli, 3 in 1746, were 
again attempted under the management of Signor Vaneſchi. And 
in November, the theatre was opened with paſticcios, and re- 
vived operas, performed by a company of fingers, to which the 
public manifeſted no great partiality. During this year, and the 
beginning of 1754, NERONE, a paſticcio,; Galuppi s Enrico ; Di- 
DonxE by Ciampi.;, Artaſerſe, 5A palticcio ; ; Admeto, by Handel ; 
and Attilio, by Jomelli, were all received with great indifference, 
as performed-by-Serafn1, the firſt man, with little voice, though a 
good actor; Viſcunti, firſt woman, but now Paſſes; with Ranteri 
Albuxio, and the Paſſerini and Frafi ; nor could the united powers 
and ſum- total of attraction;:of theſe ſingers, keep the manager out 
of debt, or hardly out of jail, till che arrival of Mix GOT TI, who, 
in the autumn of 1754, revived the favour of our lyric mr with 
conſiderable ſplendor (S]q ... 

The theatre opened with the new. l 1505 Vaneſchi- 8 
government, November gth, with IT ERMESTRA, an opera com- 
poſed by Haſte and Lampugnani, which had a run of eleven nights 
DER Chriſtmas, and was ſeveral times between other 
operas, afterwards. There is a charming 2 air of this opera, 
by Haſſe, in the printed collection: Tui ſal ab is ſono amante, which 


Mingotti uſed to 1 8 admirably ; there are likewiſe pleaſing bra- 


vura airs by both the compoſers, in the faſhion of the times, which 


(z) The Mufic is not always Without accompanied: -Jomelli had not yet been in 
merit, when operas are - unſueceſsfol ; the Germany. where” more harmony and con- 
public in general is more able to Ju udge of trivance were expected. It feems, how- 
- extraoidinary” N powers, chan of good. ever, worth recording, that a ſcene of rece- 
compoſition. Oni a fingle-air in che ge- tative, in the part of Serafini, was encored e- 
ra of Nerone was printed, it was com fed very night dugng-the run of this opera; 
by Perez, is extremely rapid, and was ſung the only inſtance of the kind that I remem- 
by Viſconti. But che Diane of Ciam ampi is ber. Seneſino was.extiemely admired and 
the moſt agreeable of all this compoſer's ſe- - applauded in many ſcenes of reritatiye, but 


rious operas. that were performed on our Inever heard of his being encored. It was 


ſtage ; here he is more frequently new, as in the laſt ſcene of Jomelli's opera, which 

well as graceful, than formerly, In Attilio ends without an air, that Regulus, deter- 

Ren 7 omelli; the firſt air, ſung by Se: mined to return. to Carthage, addreſſes _ 
ini, is a = ng winuet, but now become © Roman LE who endeavoured to 

common. The next, fung by Viſconti, r vent his departure, in the recitative wh ich 

preſent ſomewhat familiar ; as is the third had ſouncommon an effect, beginning: 

and fourth. The ſubſequent air is a u mani, addio. rr F congedi £ftiremi Fes 


bite, in a grand ſtyle of gigs, dur kin di n, rr. F 
Vor. IV. £35 IE + 8 7 2 ones ye lift 
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differs but little from the preſent. Galuppi's Penelope was revived, 
and performed three or four times at Chriſtmas, but with fo many 
changes, that it was rather a paſticcio, than the uniform production 
of one maſter, Only two of the new airs were printed: the firſt, 
Se non ti moro allato, is admirable in the pathetic ſtyle ; and the 
other lively, natural, and pleafing. Theſe are by Haſſe. 

1755. In January SiRoe, a new opera by Lampugnani, had a 
run of nine nights. The Muſic is light, airy, and pleaſant. It 
wants dignity, as is uſual with the compoſitions of this maſter, but 
it is never vulgar or tedious; it is the Muſic of a gay man of the 
world ; no ſtudy or labour appear, though faſhion or elegance are 
never wanting. This opera was ſucceeded, February 4th, by Rie- 
CIMERoO, compoſed by Galuppi, except the firſt air in the printed 
collection, which is by Leo, and a good one. The reſt of the Mu- 
fic is ſtill new and excellent, though not quite ſo freſh now as that 
of Ez lo, the next new opera, by Perez, which is in general good 
Muſic, that ſtill ſtands its ground. Sventurata non ho piu pace, 
ſung by Mingotti, has paſſages of bravura not of very eaſy execu- 
tion. Ecco ſe miei catene, ſung by Ricciarelli, is a pathetic air, ex- 
cellently compoſed ; and Ab non fon io che parlo, is a fine air of 
ſpirit. The reſt are admirable. There are two airs by Haſſe in 
the collection, of an inferior ſtyle. This opera, which had a run 
of eleven nights, carried the manager well through the ſeaſon, 
which ended June 7th. a 

At this time Giardini led the band, in which he introduced new diſ- 
cipline, and a new ſtyle of playing, much ſuperior in itſelf, and more 
congenial with the poetry and Muſic of Italy, than the languid 
manner of his predeceſſor Feſting; who, except one or two ſeaſons, 
when Veracini was at the head of the orcheſtra, had led the opera 
band from the time that Caſtrucci was diſmiſſed, till the arrival of 
| Mingotti. Ricciarelli, the firſt man, was a neat and pleaſing per- 
former, with a clear, flexible, and filver-toned voice, but fo much 
inferior to Mingotti, both in ſinging and acting, that he was never 
in very high favour. Ciprandi, the tenor, was poſſeſſed of much 
taſte and feeling ; and Colomba Mattei, the ſecond woman, Was 


both 
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both a charming finger and a ſpirited and intelligent actreſs, who 
ſoon after became a great favourite, as firſt woman. Among theſe 
ſingers, the Curioni, as third woman, and Mondini, with a bari- 
tono voice; between a tenor and baſe, brought up the rear (a). 

In November: this year, nearly the ſame company appeared in the 
Ax DROMACA of Jomelli. The firſt air of this opera: $7 Are un 
cor trianno, has conſiderable merit; but the clqſe of the allegro is 
now old-faſhioned. A great part of this opera was compoſed by 
Jomelli in his firſt manner; but originality and the hand of a ma- 
ſter always appear. The air: Eccoti il fighs, as ſung and acted by 
Mingotti, was truly dramatic and affecting. The whole is very ſu- 
perior to almoſt all cotemporary productions. 


Upon the ſucceſs of this drama a damp was thrown by the in- 


diſpoſition of Mingotti, during which, Fraſi was called upon to per- 
form her part in that opera, as ſhe had been twice in Riccimero, the 
preceding ſeaſon; when ſuſpicions ariſing that Mingotti's was a 
mere dramatic and political cold, the public was much out of hu- 
mour, till ſhe reſumed her function in Metaſtaſio's admirable drama 
of Demofoonte, in which ſhe acquired mare applauſe, and augment. 


ed her theatrical conſequence beyond any period of her performance 


in England. The air, in the grand cantabile ſtyle, by Haſſe, be- 
ginning : Se tutti i mali miei, was in the higheſt degree pathetic, 
and the audience ſeemed now to feel her powers of expreſſion, for 
the firſt time. Her ſtyle of finging was always grand, and ſuch as 
diſcovered her to be a perfect miſtreſs of her art; and the was a moſt 


judicious and complete actreſs, extending her intelligence to the 


poetry, and every part of the drama; yet her greateſt admirers al- 
lowed that her voice and manner would have been ſtill more irreſiſti- 


(a) About this time the Gro 484 fa- 


mily, conſiſting of five performers, brothers 


and ſiſters, exhibited comic-operas at the 
little theatre in the Hay-market. They 
performed the burlettas of L' Albergatrice, 
and La Cameriera Accorta ſo well, that the 
whole troop was engaged at Covent-garden, 
where the eldeſt ſiſter was ſo.admired, not 
only as a ſinger but actreſs, that in the co- 
mig-opera of Gli Amani Gelofi, ſhe was fre- 


Us - * * 1 \ S# 


quently: encored two or three times in the 
ame air, Which the was able to vary fo 
much by her finging and actiag, that it ap- 
peared at every repetition, a new ſong, and 
ſhe another performer, The Muſic of this 
burletta, by Cocchi, was not ofthe firſtclaſs; 
however the part of Sp:;lct:a was ſo admirably 
performed, that it became the general name 
of the company. | 
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ible, if ſhe had had a little more female grace and ſoftneſs. 


The 


performance in men's parts, however, obviated every objection that 
her greateſt enemy could make to her abilities, either as an aQreſs, 


or linger. 


In the anonymous Demofoonte that was now perform- 


ed, the firſt air is an imitation of Handel's minuet in Ariadne, not 


very well done : the air itſelf is much. better. 


Theſe cookeries are 


generally intended to flatter Handel's admirers ; but they never ſuc- 
ceed: every note that is added, changed, or omitted, diſappoints 
the ear, and offends reminiſcence. Even when the melody of Re- 
turn, O God of Hoſts, was ſung to Italian words, at the opera, by 
Monticelli, and Pacchierotti, in nearly the ſame notes, the different 
ſtyle of ſinging from what the public had been uſed to, diſſatisfied, 


inſtead of charming, the audience. 


For the reſt of the Muſic in 


this Demofoonte that has been printed, except Haſle's Se tutti i mali 
miei, either Mr. Walſh preferred the ſhorteſt fongs to better, that 
would have filled more plates, or it was very ill ſelected; as there is 
nothing ſtriking in the ſubject or treatment of the other airs-(b). 
The opera of Demofoonte came out December the gth, and in the 
courſe of the winter was performed more than twenty times, run- 
ning conſtantly, till the month of March, the next year ; when, 
after trying Riccimero, and a paſticcio, QLIMPIADE,. chiefly by 
Galuppi, it. was performed five times more in April (c). 
1756. TITO MANI Io, an opera compoſed by Abos, a good maſter 
of the Neapolitan ſchool, was performed but once; the parts being 
probably ill caſt, and the ſongs unfit for any but the ſingers for 
whom they were originally compoſed (d). But Lampugnani's S. 


(b) At this time Mingotti and Giardini 


not allowing the opera- copy iſt to diſpoſe 
of the favourite ſongs to Walſtr upon the 
uſual eaſy terms, had them printed elſe- 
where; this was the caſe with 7] Re Paftore, 
ſome of the ſongs in Demoſoonte, and other 
operas. ; | 

(c) Of the favourite ſongs of this Olim- 
rade, the firſt is an agreeable air by Galup- 
pi. The. ſecond, by Minati, deſpicable! 
The third, a pretty minuet by Galuppi. 
Then follows Szperbo di me fle/ſo, a pleaſing 


air by the. ſame. compoſer. Grandi # ver 


Lot 


by Pergoleſi, but not in his beſt manner, nor 
without Scoticiſms. And laſtly, an agree- 
ble aix in a comio ſtyle; that was ſung by 


Fraſi. 


(4) The favourite airs of this opera were 
printed by Walſh, though none u ere favour- 
ed. by the public. The firſt air, however, 
is pleaſing: Se che pin amor, but has too 
much repetition and Scots ſnap of the firſt 
of-two notes, The ſecond, is. languid and 
monotonous.. The third, a larghetto, 18 


good and theatrical, The laſt air, ſung by 


raſi, has the Neapolitan comic caſt ; but 


none 
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roe; and Haſſe's Jpermeſtra, which were now revived, had a better 
fate, and continued in run till the end of the ſeaſon, June 19th. 

Vaneſchi had been manager from the time that ſerious operas 
were renewed, in 1753, till now; when his difference with Min- 
gotti had occaſioned. as many private quarrels and public feuds, as 
the diſputed abilities of Handel and Bononcini, or talents of Fauſ- 
tina and Cuzzoni, had done thirty years before. The frequent 
contentions with Mingotti, which ſhook. his throne, had prejudic- 
ed the public againſt both. On 4 toujours tort in theſe diſputes ; 
and addreſſing the town is but making bad worſe, for not a word 
which either party-ſays is believed (e). Theſe ſquabbles ended in 
Vaneſchi's being a bankrupt, a priſoner in the Fleet, and afterwards- 
a fugitive ; and in Mingotti and Giardini acquiring, for a while, the 
ſovereignty in the opera kingdom, by which gratification of ambi-- 
tion they were ſoon. brought to the brink of ruin, as others had 
been before them.. | 

Vaneſchi having withdrawn, a la ſourdine, during the ſummer, 
in the. ſame manner as his predeceſſor Dr. Croza, nearly the ſame 
company of ſingers went through the next winter, with great- 


eclat, under the direction of Giardini and Mingotti. The operas: 
then performed were ALESSANDRO NELL' INDE, a paſticcio, till; 


January 22, | 

1757. Aſter which IL Re PAs rox E, an excellent compoſition: 
by Faſſe, was brought out, and had eleven repreſentations; Ax T- 
GONo, by Nicola Conforto, twelve; RosMik A; by Giardini, fix;. 
and EuRISTEO, by Galuppi, five. 

But though great applauſe was acquired, and appearances were 
favourable, yet the profits to the managers were ſo far from ſolid, 


none of the fire of that ſchool fliſhes in theſe neſchi, ſtating the caſe very minutely in a 


ſongs, by Abos. There was one air, by 

ampugnani, introduced, in which there 18 
ſpirit, and ſomething fo/ldtre in the ſympho- 
ny and accompaniment, peculiar to that 
compoſer. 

(e) Mrs. L“, afterwards lady B., 
a zealous friend and protectreſs of Mingot- 
ti, having applied to the Hon. General 
C for a decided opinion concerning 


the diſputes between that finger aud Va- 


long detail of facts; the general, after liſ- 
tening a long while with ſeeming attention, 
a little difcompoſed the lady, when ſhe fi- 
niſhed, by aſking, with ſeeming ignorance, 


and real indifference, ** And pray, ma'am, 
who is Madar@Mingotti ? “Get out of 
my houſe !”” eries the lady, you ſhall 


never hear her ſing another note at my 
concerts, as long. you live.“ 


chat 
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that they found themſelves involved at the end of the ſeaſon in ſuch 
difficulties, that they were glad to reſign their ſhort- lived honours, 
and ſhrink into a private ftation. | 

After the reſignation of Giardini and Mingotti, the nobility hav- 
ing paid too dear for their experience, to wiſh again to reſume the 
government of ſo expenſive and froward a family, the ſtate now re- 
mained without a chief, till Mattei and her huſband Trombetta 
made intereſt for the chance of ſpeedy ruin, and obtained the ma- 
nagement. | 

During the whole time that Mingotti performed, no maſter had 
been inveſted with the title of opera compoſer ; but Muſic al- 
ready compoſed for other theatres on the Continent, was procured, 
and by the profeſſional abilities of Mingotti, and the arrangements and 
additions of Giardini, it was made to anſwer the purpoſe of new 
productions on our ſtage. Mattei, however, engaged Signor Glo c- 
CHING Coccur of Naples, as compoſer to the opera, during her 
adminiſtration. The ſeaſon was began November 8th, with a paſ- 
ticcio called DRM ET RIO, which was arranged and conducted by this 
maſter ; who ſupplied it with two or three new airs, and a pleaſing 
finale. | 

Mattei now aſſumed the dignity of firſt woman, and Por ENZA, 
an uncertain finger, and an affectd actor, with more taſte than 
voice, ſupplied the place of Ricciarelli /. Giardini's ſucceſſor, 


as leader of the band, was PIN To (g). 
; The 


(Ff) This performer found ſo little to do to the fine gentleman, than the muſical ſtu- 


on his return to the Continent, that he en- 
gaged to teach and travel with admiral (at- 
terwards Sir Robert) Harland's family, 
with whom he returned to England, about 
the year 1760, continuing to reſide in the 
houle and to inſtruct Miſs Harland, whoſe 
pertormance in bravura and high notes, 
was brought to as high a pitch as Agujari's, 
and very much admired. 

(2) This excellent performer on the vio- 
lin was boru of Italian parents, in England. 
He was a miraculous player on his inſtru- 
ment, when a buy. And, long before man- 
hood came on, was employed as the leader 
of large bands in concerts. He was at this 
time, however, very idle and inclining more 


dent, kept a horſe, was always in boots 
of a morning, with a ſwitch in his hand, 
inſtead of a fiddle-ſtick ; till the artival 
of Giardini, whoſe ſuperiority to all the 
performers he had ever heard inclined him 
to think it neceſſary to practiſe, which he 
did for ſome time with great diligence. 
With a very powerful hand and a marvel- 
lous quick eye, he was in general ſo careleſs 
a player that he performed the moſt difficult 
Muſic that could be ſet before him, better 
the He time he ſaw it, than ever after. He 
was then obliged to look at the notes with 
ſome care and attention; but, afterwards, 
truſting to his memory, he frequentlycom- 
mitted miſtakes, and miſſed the — 
0 


The opera of Demetrio was performed fourteen times without 
interruption, and continued to run till January roth, 

1758, when it gave way to ZENOBIA, an opera entirely ſet by 
Cocchi. This was performed but fix times, before its repreſenta- 
tion was diſcontinued for Soli AN o, a paſticcio, which was per- 
formed alternately with Zenabia and Demetrio, till March 14th, 
at which time another new opera, by Cocchi, was brou ght out, called 
Is8s1PILE; and, April it, (till another, entitled CREso, which, with 
thole already mentioned, completed the ſubſcription ; and June 5th, 
the theatre cloſed with Demetrio, the Alpha and Omega of the 
ſeaſon. 

To enable the muſical reader to keep pace with the times, I ſhall 
deſcribe the effect which the compoſition of theſe operas had on 
myſelf and others at the time of performance; indeed, my own 
memory has been aſſiſted, and opinion confirmed by a recent peru- 
fal of the airs that were printed. | | 

The ſongs of Demetris are chiefly anonymous, but ſeveral of 
them were in very great favour, particularly: Voi leggete in ognt 
cori; Ab ſe un cor barbaro, ſung by Mattei with great energy and feel- 
ing; the duet likewiſe: Caro ſpiegar vorrei, and the finale: Deb 
ri/plende, by Cocchi, were juſtly admired and applauded. ' 

Few of the airs of Zenobia ſurpaſs mediocrity ; they are mono- 
tonous in ſtyle and paſſages. The beſt was Refta in pace, which 
Mattei rendered intereſting by her ſinging, though in itſelf, it is 
tame and languid. ; 

The two airs of Solimano, by Perez, that were printed, are charm- 
ing. The firſt: Ah /+ in ciel, is full of graceful and beautiful paſſages; 
and the ſecond : Infelice abbandanata, is one of the moſt pleaſ- 
ing bravuras of that ſtyle and time. A very pleaſing air, by Berto- 
ni, follows: Non fo diſciogtere, which has been ſung to Engliſh 


of paſſages, which if he had thought worth under-ſinger at the opera, and ſometimes 
looking at, he would have executed with employed in burlettas at Drury-lane. At- 

certainty, After leading at the opera, ter her deceaſe, he married the celebrated 

whenever Giardini laid down the trunchion, Miſs Brent, and, quitting England, ſettledin 

he was engaged as firſt violin at Drury-lane Ireland, where he died about three or four. 
theatre where he led during many years. years ago. 

He married for his firſt wife Sybillaa German 


2 words 


2 
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words in one of our theatres. The laſt compoſition of the collection, 
and of Walth's ninth volume, is Cangia il fine, a ſhort and favourite 
duet in Handel's opera of Amadigi. I/ipile is in the fame ſtyle as 
Zenobia. Cocchi came from Naples, a country where good compo- 
{ers abounded ; he had good taſte, and knowledge in counterpoint, and 
in all the mechanical parts of his profeſſion ; but his invention was 
very inconſiderable, and even what he uſed from others, became lan- 
guid in paſling though his hands. The compoſers named in the 
paſticcio of Creſs, are Abos, Bertoni, and Cocchi ; but no one air 
was diſtinguiſhed from another by genius, or the applauſe it receiv- 
ed from the public (5). 8 

November 11th, the Opera-houſe opened with ATTALo, a 
paſticcio, repreſented eight times, ſucceſſively, by the performers 
of the preceding ſeaſon. There is a very pleaſing ſhort duet by 
Cocchi at the beginning of the collection: Sempre facciam content. 
After this, a ſpirited bravura air, by Auriſiccbio, an excellent Ro- 
man compoſer, who'died young, and of whoſe compoſitions this is 
the only air that was ever ſung on our ſtage. Then a cantabile, 
ſung by Tenducci, who was juſt arrived. This air was ſet by Caffa- 
relli the ſinger. It is in a fine ſtyle of grand pathetic, ſuch as, ſix years 
after, Manzoli's Caro mio bene addio was written in, by Peſcetti. The 
next is a pleaſing graz!/a by Perez. An air in minuet time for 
Calori, by Potenza, in which the compoſer and performer were well 
matched; and an anonymous air in agreeable common-place, ſung 
by Portenza, terminates the collection. | | 

After this, the favourite opera of Demetrio was reſumed and con- 
tinued till February 3d, | | | 


1759 ; when CiRo RiconosclvTo, a new opera by Cocchi, 


(5) About this time, Walſh publiſhed a been the model of many ſubſequent fine 
collection of ſongs by Vinci: among which ſongs for the theatre. Luci /pietate is a 
is that admirable, and ſtill favourite air, Yo pretty air for a ſmall finger ; the triple re- 
folcando. The ſecond air: I doni non woglio, petition of the ſame paſſage makes an im- 
has character and ſpirit ; but the paſſages preſſion, and ſeems impaſſioned. 2 /” 
are too frequently repeated. There are ombra pallida, is finely ſet; and the quick 
grace and facility in Ch; ive amante, which part of the air has energy and paſſion in it. 
were then new, as was the monotonous baſe ; He repeats the ſame paſſage often in the 
but now we find nothing new in this air. ſame notes with good effect, but ſeldom in 
Bartaro prendi e vena is excellent, and has yoſalia, | | 


6 | Was 


0 0F; Ms c. . 


was performed for the firſt time. This is the beſt of his produc- 
tions during his reſidence in England. Rende mi il figlio mio, is 
happily ſet, and was ſtill more happily ſung, by Mattei. This air 
is full of ſpirit and paſſion, and perfectly ſuited to the ſituation of 
the character by which it was performed. This is one of the firſt 
capital opera, airs. without a ſecond part and Da Capo. The duet 
has conſiderable merit, but too many of the paſſages are alla ſcox- 
zeſe. This drama was repreſented during a great part of the re- 
mainder of the ſeaſon. It was in this opera that Tenducci was firſt 
noticed on our ſtage ; and, though a young performer, and only ſe-, 
cond in rank, he had a much better voice and manner of ſinging 
than Potenza, to whom he gave precedence, Mattei afforded the 
audience great pleaſure in this opera; as her manner of ſinging, 
though not quite in the grand guſto, was extremely amiable and 
pleaſing ; her figure was unexceptionable; and her acting, in ſome 
ſcenes of paſſion and diſtreſs, acquired her as great applauſe as her 
ſinging, particularly in the air Rende mi il figlio midr which was con- 
ſtantly encored. She was a ſcholar of Perez and Bertoni, and ſang 
many ſongs of their compoſition, which they themſelves had taught 
her, in an exquiſite manner. | 

Quilici, a good muſician with a baſe voice, was added to the band 
of ſingers this ſeaſon, and Calori and Laura Roſa were the ſecond 
and third women. 

February 2oth, IL TEeMPIlo DELLA GLORIA, ſet by Cocchi, 
was performed for the firſt and laſt time. Then Ciro and Demetrio 
were performed alternately, till the 24th of April, when FaRnace, 
ſet by Perez, was brought on the ſtage, and had ſixteen repreſenta- 
tions, the ſeaſon being terminared with it on the 22d of June, The 
firſt air is a very brilliant bravura, with paſſages of rapid iteration 
which few ſingers are now able to execute agreeably. The ſecond 
air: Se vivo ben mio, is elegant and full of grace. The third, is a 
long and laboured ſong of two characters, pathetic and ſpirited, by 
Cocchi ; in which he ſeems to have done his beſt to no great pur- 
poſe. The next, a very agreeable ſong of ſpirit, by Perez. 

The following ſeaſon began with VoLoGEs0, a paſticcio in which 

Vor. IV. 3 H CoRNAc- 
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CoRNACCHINI, a new firſt man, ſuperſeded Potenza ; the public, 
however, gained but little by the change, as his voice was not good, 
and his ſtyle of ſinging by no means grand or eaptivating. The 
firſt air in Yohgeſs is Cocchi's, and as good as any of his ſpirited 
ſongs ; the Scott ſanps excepted. Perez's ſohg (the fecond) is full 
of little elſe, but that little is good, and worthy of ſo great a ma- 
ſter. The opening of the third ſong, by the ſame compoſer, though 
a ſlow minuet only, has dignity i in it, with grace and agreeable me- 
lody and effects. The next air, by Jomelli, is very pleaſing, and 
& much in Perez's ſtyle, that it is manifeſt they were both of the 
ſame ſchool. The Scots /rap ſeems to have been contagious in 
that ſchool at this time ; for all the three maſters concerned in this 
opera are laviſn of it. The duet, by Jomelli, is extremely pleaſing, 
and the firſt I have found on the preſent dramatic models of dia- 
logue, with only burſts of paſſion, in two parts. Vologeſo and Fur- 
zace ſapplicd all the variety of compoſition that was given till the 
15th of January, 

1760; when LA CLEMENZA DI Trro, a new opera ſet by 
Cocchi was brought out, which diſcovered no new reſources in 
this compoſer. In March, AR MuINIO, a paſticcio, was performed 5 
and in May, AN TIGONA, another. All the airs in Arminis 
that Mattei ſung, were compoſed by Perez. And among theſe, 
Nel penſar al gran cimento, is one of the moſt Pleaſin g and original 
bravuras I ever heard. There are two duets in this opera, which 
pleaſed; the firſt eaſy enough to be ſung 2 table, and without ac- 
companiment; the ſecond dialogued and dramatic. Se /' amor tuo, 
is an elegant grazigſa, which has ſerved for a model ſince to ſeveral 
others, by different compoſers. In Antigona, a bravura air by. 
Galuppi, ſpirited, but now not new; one by. Conforto full of 
Scoticiſms; a bravura by Cocchi, in his beſt manner; and a duet 
by the ſame. compoſer, in Solimano, conſtitute the whole of the col- 
lection that was publiſhed by Walſh under the title of Antigons.. 
At the end of May, EROGIN DA new. ſet by Cocchi was likewiſe 

brought out; but after three repreſentations, to very thin houtes, 
the. ſeaſon was cloſed, June 7th, without its having afforded much 
6 rapture. 
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rapture to the public, or profit to the impręſaria; who not having 
been able to procure a capital ſinger to perform the firſt man's part, 
and Cocchi's invention, which was never fertile, being now ex- 
hauſted, the ſeaſon paſſed on rather heavily. Indeed, Mr. Galli- 
ni, as firſt dancer this year, received great n and in a pas 
ſeul was frequently encored, which I never remember to have hap- 
pened to any other dancer. The Aſſelin was then the principal 
female dancer, and a favourite of the public. 

The next ſeaſon, 1760 and 1761, while Mattei was ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſupreme power, the opera troops were reinforced, not 
only with EL1s1, a new firſt man, of great reputation and abilities, 
but by a complete company for comic operas, conſiſting of Paganini 
buffo Caricato, Tedeſchini ſecond, Sorbellone ſerious man; Signora 
Paganini firſt buffa, Eberardi ſecond, and Calori ſerious woman. 

With theſe forces the campaign was opened, November 229, 
when IL Moxpo Ne Lux, a comic opera by Galuppi, was 
performed. The Muſic of this opera, the firſt in which the om 
NINI ſu Ng, Is inatruly pleaſant and agreeable comic ſtyle, particularl y: 
Se  uomint foſpirano—Ruendo ſi trovauo—0 come & dolce amar, 
which, excellent in themſelves, by the captivating manner in which 
they were ſung and ated by the Paganini, became doubly intereſt- 
ing. In this opera Tedeſchini, who afterwards became an emi- 


nent ſinging- maſter, appeared for the firſt time, in the Part of 


ſecond buffo. 

Wich the Muſic and performance of this burletta the town 
ſeemed ſo pleaſed, that the new ſerious ſinger, 2 J. 4; was kept i in re- 
ſerve till December, when he firſt appeared in E - =/T e5E0, 
a paſticcio, in which ſome admirable ſongs of Caldboi' s compoſi- 
tion were introduced, particularly: Fra Aupido e penſe %, an aria 
Farlante, in a new and fine ſtyle of dramatic Muſic, in which the 
accompaniments, in two of three, flow triplets after each note in 
the baſe, had a new and fine effect. Eberardi's pleaſing air by Scar- 
Jatti : No non mi vusl | miſero, with her amiable manner of ſinging, 
Was much applauded, and generally encored. La ſpeme amabile, 
one of the beſt airs which Cocchi ever compoſed for Mattei, was 


3H 2 admirably 
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admirably executed; and Eliſi's ſecond air: Vorrei ſpiegar P Hanno, 

by Jomelli, was both written and ſung in a grand ſtyle. 

This opera, in which Mattei performed the firſt woman's part, 
was very much applauded by crouded houſes a great part of the 
ſeaſon. EL1s1, though a great ſinger, was {till a greater actor: his 
figure was large and majeſtic, and he had a great compaſs of voice. 

He was fond of diſtant intervals, of fourteen or fifteen notes, and 
took them well. Several airs of Jomelli, which he introduced in 
different operas, were calculated to ſhew the dexterity and accuracy 
with which he could form theſe remote intervals. SoRBELLON1, a 
young ſinger of limited abilities, with an exquiſitely toned voice, 
was an agreeable ſecond finger, and EBERARD1 gave great pleaſure 
in the fimplicetta and innocente way, both in the ſerious and comic 
operas of theſe times. Tenducci had quitted London, but Calori 

fill remained. 

1761. In January, was brought out II. Fil osoro Di CamPac- 
NA, a COMIC opera, compoſed by Galuppi. This burletta ſurpaſſed 
in muſical merit all the comic operas that were performed in Eng- 
land, till the Buona Figliuola. And its ſucceſs was proportioned 
to its merit. Though Signor Paganini was but a coarſe firſt man, 
his wife, Eberardi, and Sorbelloni, performed their parts very 

much to the ſatisfaction of the public. The ſimple and elegant air: 

La bella che adora, ſung by Sorbelloni, from the mere tone of his voice, 

was always applauded ; Eberardi's. innocent manner of ſinging : 

| La paſtorella al prato, intereſted every hearer; and the lively and 
playful air: Donne, danne ſiamo nate, was ſung in a way ſo piquant 
and agreeable, that the applauſe Paganini acquired by it amounted 
almoſt to acclamation. Other parts of the Muſic were ſufficiently 
good to ſupport bad ſinging ; for the baſe ſong.: Ho per lei in mexxo 

4“ core, was always heard with pleaſure, though ſang by Paganini, 

almoſt without a voice, This opera bad an. uninterrupted'run. of 


fifteen nights (c). Indeed, the airs of every kind, in Il Filoſefo 4 


a During which time Paganini got ed with ſo much buffoonery and fo little 


a new comic opera for her benefit, good Mufic, that it was never performed 
Aalled J tre. Gebbi. rivali, which borne: again. 
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Campagna, were in ſuch favour, that Paganini was generally encored 
in whatever ſhe ſung. This performer, though not young when 
ſhe came hither from Berlin, increaſed in reputation ſo much dur- 
ing the run of this opera, that when it was her turn to have a be- 
nefit, ſuch a crowd aſſembled, as I never remember to have ſeen on 
the like occaſion, before, or ſince; indeed, not one third of the 
company that preſented themſelves at the Opera-houſe doors were 
able to obtain admiſſion. Caps were loſt, and gowns torn to pieces, 
without number or mercy, in the ſtruggle to get in. Ladies in 
full dreſs, Who had ſent. away their ſervants and earriages, were 
obliged. to appear in the ſtreets and walk home in great numbers 
without caps or attendants. Luckily the weather was fine, and did 
not add to their diſtreſs by rain or wind ; though their confuſion 
was greatly augmented by its being broad day light, and the ſtreets 
full of ſpectators, who: could neither refrain from looking or e. 
ing at ſuch ſplendid and ancommon /treet-walkers.. | 

After running Arianna from December 2d 1760, to Febtaary 
7th 1761, Tito MaNnL1o, a new opera by Cocchi, was brought 
out by the ſerious company ; but it being found that Arianna, not- 
' withſtanding its many repreſentations, had {till more attractions, this 
opera, after three or four trials, was wholly laid aſide, and Ari- 
anna reſumed, till DIDONE ABANDONATA,.'a ſerious opera by 
Perez and Galuppi, in which Eliſi had ſome admirable ſongs, could 
be got ready; and this opera, by returning now and then to Ar:- 
anna, carried the imprefaria reputably and profitably through the 
| ſeaſon, as far as concerned the Saturday nights. Didone Abandonata 
was chiefly by Perez, with two or three airs by Galuppi; indeed, 
all the airs that were ſung by Eliſi, i in this opera, ſeein to have been 
compoſed by Galuppi, and thoſe of Mattei, by her maſter Perez; 
among which: Va creſcendo il mio tormento, is a graceful and pa- 
thetic minuet, and Son regina an air of great ſpirit; but thoſe airs 
which we have ſince heard Agujari, Gabriele, and the Mara, ſing to 
the ſame words, make us forget or deſpiſe all others. On the Tueſ- 
days, beſides the favourite operas of 1} Mondo nella Luna, and 1/ 
Filoſofa di Campagna, at the end of April, LA ates 

; _ 
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which Paganini had ſome very capital ſongs, Was brought out, and 
well attended «ill the end of the ſeaſon. The Muſic to this bur- 
letta is extremely pleaſing, and many of the airs, fung by Paganini 
and Eberardi wete conſtantly encored : Un peſeatort me In fatta 
brutta, of the firſt, and Sauo amante, of the ſecond: : No compo- 
ſer is mentioned either in the book of the words, or printed copy 
of the Muſic ; but it muſt have been chiefly by Galuppi and 
Latilla, as there were no other makters : at this time ow wrote ſo 
well in this ſtyle. 

The ſeaſon cloſed, June 6th, with 1 eTe eo, to which 
was added a Grand Serenata, the Muſic by Cocchi ; which was 
not ſufſiciently admired to e the ar to perform it 
more than twice. 

In the autumn of this! year, the dd of her Majeſty, with the 
royal nuptials and coronation, filled the capital with more compa- 
ny than perhaps had ever been aſſembled there ſince its foun- 
dation. And this may be fafely aſſerted, not from its .own-increal- 
ing magnitude and population, but national curioſity, to ſee a young 
prince and princeſs of whom fame had publiſhed ſo much good, 
that a long and sgi page national GY Was W during 
their auſpicious reign. 

September 19th, an occaſional drama was ; exhibited at the King's 
theatre, called LE SpERANgzE DELLA TERRA; after which, there 
was no other performance there till October 1 3th, when a new ſe- 
rious Opera, by Cocchi, appeared.called ALESSANDRO NELL' INDIE, 
which had nine repreſentations, continuing in run till Chriſtmas. 

The two operas of Tito Manlio and Alefſandro nell Indie, by 
Cocchi, are in the ſame ſtyle as his former productions, in which, 
| however, his favourite and uſual paſſages afforded leſs pleaſure: for 
want of novelty. He had two admirable fingers to write for, Eli- 
ſi and Mattei; yet their performance could not procure any of his 
airs an encore in the Opera-houſe, or popularity out of it. In 
Tito Manlis : Paare con queſto ampleſſo, a cantabile; Prendi I ul- 
timo audio; and the duet, are the beſt. And theſe have as much 
merit as he ever muſtered on any oecaſion in this country. 2 
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The comic-troop began with the favourite opera of L Filo/ofo 
di Campugna, by command of their Majeſties, which being the 
firſt time the royal pair had honoured the lyric theatre with their 
preſence, occaſioned ſuch an unuſual crowd of claimants for ad- 
miſſion, as could not have been gratified with places, if inſtead of 
our diminutive Opera-houſe we had had a theatre of equal mag- 
nitude with the Colefeo at Rome. 

November 7th, a new burletta was firſt performed, entitled IL 
MrRCATO DI MALMANTILE, by Galuppi and Fiſchietti The 
chief part of this Muſic is worthy of the fertile pen of Galuppi, 
which ſucceeded equally well. in ſerious and in comic ſongs ; there 
is a ſpirit and a ſportiveneſs in the airs interior in no reſpect to the 
preceeding operas. Fiſchietti's ſongs have likewite conſiderable 
merit of the ſame kind. | 

1762. The remainder of the ſeaſon. was filled up with the fol- 
lowing operas ;. ſerious : Tor ono, a paſticcio, which had ten 
repreſentations... The whole collection of ſongs that was printed 
of this opera conſiſted only of three: Se mai ſenti, a fine cantabile 
by Galuppi, that was ſung by Eliſi; a bravura by Ciampi: II noc- 
chier, not very common, for Mattei; and another bravura for Eliſi, 
by an anonymous compoſer, that was good for nothing. The next 
opera was La DisFATTA DI Dario; of which, being a paſticcio 
that was acted but three times, and never printed, I can give no ac- 
count. And, laſtly, Ar TIL Io Re60Lo, by Jomelli.. There is 
ſome excellent compoſition in this opera, which had been produced 

in Italy chiefly to diſplay the extent of voice, and powers of ex- 
preſſion of Eliſi. Non ſo gfrenare il piano, is in a fine ſtyle of can- 
tabile, which was afterwards imitated by Peſcetti, for Manzoli, i in 
Caro mio bene addio. 

The comic operas this ſpring were Be R ToL Do, by Ciampi ; with 
Le NozzeDiDorina,andLaFAMIGLIA IN SCOMPILIA by Coc- 
chi. Bertoldo had been. performed in 1751 or 1752, when Laſ- 
chi, Pertici, and Guadagni were here. The two firſt-airs in the 
ſecond collection that were now ſung by Paganini, are gay and 
pleaſing, Felton's uns was introduced, at this time, in the pore 
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of Bertoldo, by Eberardi; but was become too common and vul- 
gar for an opera audience, though ſung by a favourite performer. 
The air: Felice is ſono, originally compoſed for Guadagni, and 
publiſhed in the firſt collection, is natural and elegant. Cocchi 
was quite exhauſted long before his comic operas were produced. 
His invention did not flow in torrents, it was but a rill at its great- 
eſt ſwell; and now, with hardly a ſingle ſmile upon any one of the 
airs, his heavy and thread-bare paſſages were doubly - weariſome. 
Indeed, his reſources in the ſerious ſtyle were fo few, that he hard- 
ly produced a new paſſage after the firſt year of his arrival in Eng- 
land; but in attempting to clothe comic_ ideas in melody, or to 
paint ridiculous ſituations by the effects of an orcheſtra, he was 
quite contemptible. Without humour; gaiety, or creative powers 
of any kind, his comic opera was the moſt melancholy perform- 


ance I ever heard in an Italian theatre (4. 


(4) When Cocchi firſt arrived in Eng- 
and, he brought over the new paſſages that 
were in favour at Rome and Naples, to 
which, however, he added fo little from his 
own ſtock of 1deas, that, by frequent repe- 
tition, the public was ſoon tired of them; 
and his publications in this country are 
now as much forgotten as if he had lived 
in the fifteenth century, Indeed, all the 
animation and exiſtence they had, was con- 
ferred on them by the performance of Eli- 
fi and Mattei, He remained here long e- 
nough to ſave a conſiderable ſum of money 
by teaching to ſing. Plutarch informs us, 
that Diony ſius the tyrant of Syracuſe, when 
he had loſt his kingdom, became a ſchool- 
maſter, the common reſource of opera com- 
poſers and hngers, who after being dethron- 
ed 1n the theatre, often ſubmit to the ſame 
drudgery, Cocchi ſet an opera for Rome, 
called Adelaide, fo early as the year 1743; 

Bajaſetie, another, in 1746; and Arminio, 
a third, in 1749. In 1753, he ſet II Pax- 
zo Glorioſo, a comic opera for the theatre of 
S. Caſſiano, in Venice. The operas he 
compoſed and arranged in England have 
been ſpecified, till the ſummer of 1762, when 
his engagement, asoper a compoſer, ceaſed, 
In 176g, he compiled a ſerious paſticcio, 
called La Olenenza di Tito, in which he in- 
tioduced a few of the ſongs from his own 


former opera of that name, which had been 
performed in 1760; and in 1771, he com- 
poſed an opera called Semiramide Riconoſ- 


_ cinta, and this was his Finale; but the na- 


tion had been too long accuſtomed to better 


Muſic to liſten to it with much pleaſure, 


About 1772, he retired to Venice, where 
he had been maeſtro of a conſervatorio be- 
fore his arrival in England ; and there he 
ſtill enjoys the fruits of his labuurs in eaſe 
and tranquillity. His wife, a Venetian, had 
been formerly a buffa ſinger on the ſtage, 
but never performed publicly in England; 
however, one night I was luckily preſent at 
Fraſi's, when, after ſupper, ſhe was pre- 
vailed on to ſing, and treated the company, 
which was chiefly compoſed of Italians, 
with whom ſhe was intimate, with a comic 
ſong of a very curious and uncommon kind : 
it ſeemed a practical example of the accele- 
ration of notes in the time-table ; for ſhe 
began the firſt ſtanza of her ſong with ſe- 
mibreves, in a kind of ſlow pſalmody; the 
ſecond in minims, having two ſyllables to 


each note; then three, four, five, ſix, and 


ſo on, till the rapidity of notes and articu- 
lation of words were truly aſtoniſhing ; and 
ſuch as would have enabled her, had ſhe 
been of a clamorous diſpofition, to com- 
municate her opinions to her ſpoſo, in times 
of dumeſtic debate, to ſome tune. 


But 
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But ſo full was the capital this winter, that if the Muſic 
and performance had been ever ſo deſpicable, the theatre would 
have been equally crouded. And ſince this period, operas have 
ſeldom been ſo contemptible as not to be an excuſe for infi- 
nite crowds allembling in the Hay-market of a Saturday night, 
from the time of her Majeſty's birth-day, till Whitſuntide. In- 
deed, it ſhould ſeem as if that Muſic, ſinging, and dancing, which 
are deteſtable on a Tueſday night, by ſome latent cauſe or magic, 
were ſure of being exquifite on a Saturday. The houſes of par- 
lament not fitting on that day may account for a little addition to 
the crowd, but the reſt is certainly the work of Faſhion. 

At the cloſe of 'this ſeaſon Mattei retired from the ſtage, but 
continued the management of the opera another year. And per- 
ceiving a partiality in the public for comic operas, ſeems in her firſt 
arrangements to have neglected the ſerious, tor which ſhe provided 
no firſt woman ; and the firſt man, who was to ſupply the place of 
Eliſi, was not of the higheſt claſs. She had, indeed, engaged the 
Deg Amicis' family for burlettas, and Zingoni their maeſtro, with 
Giuſtinelli and the Cremonini, for the ſerious parts. 

November 18th, 1762, the Opera-houſe opened with the comic 
opera of IL TUTORE E LA PUPILLA, a paſticcio, in which ANNA 
De Amicis captivated the public in various ways. Her figure 
and geſtures were in the higheſt degree elegant and graceful ; her 
countenance, though not perfectly beautiful, was extremely high- 
bred and intereſting ; and her voice and manner of ſinging, exqui- 
ſitely poliſhed and ſweet. She had not a motion that did not charm 
the eye, or a tone but what delighted the ear. Indeed, ſhe ated 
and ſung for the whole family ; for by her merits and good works, 
ſhe covered the multitude of their fins, which would otherwiſe 
have had no remiſſion (e). 

G1USTINELLI had a good voice, and ſufficient merit to ſupply the 
place of ſecond man on our ſtage in the ſerious operas, for ſeveral 
years after; the CREMONIN1 had more ſchooling, and attempted 
more than the Eberardi, as ſecond woman; but was leſs amiable. 

(e) The airs of this burletta are pleaſing, characteriſtic, and truly comic. 
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Her voice, though a young woman, was in decay, and failed on all 
occaſions of the leaſt difficulty; which, however, did not prevent 
her from attempting paſſages that not only required more voice, 
but more abilities than ſhe could boaſt, 

CIARDIN1, a ſoprano, the ſerious firſt man, being arrived, Mat- 
tei haſtened to try his powers and thoſe of ſuch other performers 
as ſhe could muſter, in a ſerious opera; and had a paſticcio cooked 
up for the occaſion, called AsTARTo RE DI TIRO, in which Ci- 
ardini, Giuſtinelli, and Quilici were the male ſingers ; and the Cre- 
monini, Valeſecchi, Carmignani, and Segantini, the female. Ciar- 
dini, the only performer of whoſe abilities any expectations were 
formed, diſappointed every hope, by turning out a finger who ſeem- 
ed to have been poſſeſſed of no very capital powers, originally, but 
now wholly in decay (/). 


1763. In January, a new comic paſticcio was brought on the 
ſtage, called La Cascina ; and in February, another comic opera, 
compoſed by Galuppi, called La CALAMITA DE Cuokl, which 
had in it ſome charming airs, that ſeem to have been originally in- 
tended for the diſplay of all the enchanting powers of the young 
Anna De Amicis (g). 

Though Mattei had made ſuch a ſcanty proviſion of ſingers for 
a ſerious opera; yet perceiving, probably, how much Cocchi's li- 
mited powers of invention were exhauſted, and that he had been of 
little uſe but in preparing paſticcios, for ſome time, ſhe had engag- 
ed Mr. Joun CHRISTIAN Bach, who had added new luſtre to 
his name and family by his dramatic productions in Italy, and 
been appointed by the Empreſs Queen organiſt of the Duomo. at 
Milan. On his arrival here, he was extremely mortified to find 
that he had no better. ſingers to write for than Ciardini and the 
Cremonini, and for ſome time totally declined compoſing for our 
ſtage, being unwilling, as a ſtranger, to truſt his reputation to ſuch 


(f) Avery pleaſing air which Bach com ceding, the elegant and intereſling De Ami- 


poſed for him > Pupille vexzoſe, is printed cis was the chief ſupport. The reſt of the 


inging was ſo deſpicable, that only her 
ave been printed, 


with the favourite ſongs of the burletta 
ealled La Calamita de Cuori. 


ſongs 
(g) Of this burletta, as well as the pre- 


performers. 


r 


performers. But, at length, having heard the De Amicis ſing two 
or three ſerious ſongs in private, it ſuggeſted to him the idea of giv- 
ing her the firſt woman's part in his ſerious opera; and having com- 
municated his deſign to Mattei the impreſaria, matters were ſoon 
arranged, and the De Amicis, who afterwards held the firſt rank 
among female fingers in the ſerious operas of Naples and other great 
cities of Italy, was now firſt taken from the comic opera, and in- 
veſted with the character of principal woman in the ſerious. And 
during the reſt of the ſeaſon, on Tueſday nights, the delighted the 
town as the repreſentative of Thalia, and on Saturdays as that of 
Melpomene. 

Mr. Bach's firſt opera in England, called ORr1oxe, o SIA DliA- 
NA VENDICATA, was honoured with the preſence of their Majeſties 
on the firſt night, February the 19th, 1763, and extremely ap- 
plauded by a very numerous audience. Every judge of Muſic per- 
ceived the emanations of genius throughout the whole performance ; 
but were chiefly ſtruck with the richneſs of the harmony, the ingeni- 
ous texture of the parts, and, above all, with the newand happy uſe he 
had made of wind- inſtruments: this being the firſt time that clarmets 
had admiſſion in our opera orcheſtra. Their Majeſties honoured the 
ſecond repreſentation likewiſe with their preſence, and no other ſe- 
rious opera was wanting for near three months. On the 7th of 
May, however, ZANAIDA, a ſecond ſerious opera by Mr. J. C. 
Bach, was performed, with which the ſeaſon was cloſed, June 1 1th. 

The principal ſongs of theſe two operas, though excellent, 
being calculated to diſplay the compaſs of voice and delicate and 
difficult expreſſion and execution of De Amicis, were not likely to 
become common or of much uſe out of the Opera-houſe (4). 

| The 
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]) De Amicis was not only the firſt who 


which perſons gifted with a fine voice of a 


introduced faccato divifiexs in ſinging onour, common compaſs may learn: for Mrs. She 


flage, but the firſt ſinger that I had ever 
heard go up to E flat in altiſſimo, with true, 
clear, and powerful real voice. The Agu- 
jari, long after, aſcended much bigher, but 
in falſet. The Danzi, now Madame Le 


Brun, went much higher than the Agujari, 


in real voice, of the ſame regiſter as her 
middle notes, It ſeems a trick, however, 


ridan, to my great aſtoniſhment, ſung one 
night in my hearing Madame Le Brun's 


ſong of greateſt compaſs, which goes up to 


B b in altiflimo ; and when this charming 
ſinger was in her higheſt practice, I never 
heard her attempt a note above B b, or C 
inalt, But I muſt own, that ſuch tricks, 


ſuch cork-cutting notes, as they were once 
well 


vis 
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the reſt of the airs were ſo indifferently ſang, that they were more 
admired as inſtrumental pieces, than compoſitions for the voice. But 
this excellent maſter toon convinced us that he poſſeſſed every requiſite 
for a great muſician; by the ſongs he afterwards compoſed in every 
ityle of good ſinging ; by his ſymphonies, quartets, and concertos 
tor almolt every ſpecies of inſtrument, as well as by his expreſſive 
and maſterly performance on the piano forte. It is with pleaſure 
I take this opportunity of doing juſtice to his talents and abilities. 
Mr. J. C. Bach having very early in life been deprived of the in- 
ſtructions of his father, the great Sebaſtian Bach, was for ſome time 
a ſcholar of his elder brother, the celebrated Charles Phil. Ema- 
nuel Bach, under whom he became a fine performer on keyed-in- 
ſtruments ; but on quitting him and going to Italy, where his chief 
ſtudy was the compolition of vocal Muſic, he aſſured me, that 
during many years he made little uſe of a harpſichord or piano 
forte but to compole for or accompany a voice. When he arrived 
in England, his ſtyle of playing was ſo much admired, that he re- 
covered many of the loſſes his hand had ſuſtained by diſuſe, and 
by being coſtantly cramped and crippled with a pen ; but he never 
was able to reinſtate it with force and readineſs ſufficient for great 
difficulties ; and in general his compoſitions for the piano forte 
are ſuch as ladies can execute with little trouble; and the allegros 
rather reſemble bravura ſongs, than inſtrumental pieces for the diſ- 
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well called by a muſical lady of high rank, 
zre unworthy of a great ſinger, and always 
give me more pain than pleaſure. Such 


notes may become a Canary- bird; but they 


are not human; and as a friendly warning to 
thoſe who may aſpire at ſuch unnatural 
heights, my fair vocal readers will I hope 
pardon me, if I now ſtop them to relate a 
ſhort ſtory, well known in Italy, for the 
truth of which I will venture to riſk my 
hiſtorical fidelity.“ Lucca Fabris, a young 


finger with a ſoprano voice, who, at the age 


of twenty-four, the laſt of his life, was the 
delight and wonder of the Italian theatre, 
His voice and manner of ſinging were 
equally perfect, and he was able to contend 


with the celebrated Guadagni when at the. 


ſummit of his glory; till a fatal effort to 


ſing a very high and difficult paſſage, which 
a Neapolitan .compoſer had injudiciouſly 
and cruelly given him to execute in the 

reat theatre of San Carlo, coſt him his 
ife. It is aſſerted that this maſter, merely 
to encourage him to try to ſurpaſs another 
ſinger, compoſed an air beyond his natural 
compuſs and powers of execution; aud 
though the. unfortunate Fabris proteſted to 
bim that he could only attempt it at the 
riſk of his life, the maſter infiited on his 
performing it; by which he burſt a blood- 
veſſel, that brought on a hæmorrhage, which 
all the art of medicine and ſurgery being 
unable to ſtop, ſoon put an end to his ex- 
iſtence!” Eſſai fer la MA Tom. III. 
OT ba 0 
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play of great execution. On Which account, they loſe much of 
their effect when played without the accompaniments, which are 
admirable, and ſo maſterly and intereſting to an audience, that want 
of hand, or complication in the harpſichord part, is never diſcovered. 

There are many admirable airs in the operas he compoſed for our 
ſtage that long remained in favour. The richneſs of the accom- 
paniments perhaps deſerve more praiſe than the originality of the 
melodies z which, however, are always natural, elegant, and in the 
beſt ; taſte of Italy at the time he came over. The Neapolitan 
ſchool, where he ' ſtudied, is manifeſt in his cantilena, and the 
ſcience of his father and brother in his harmony.., The operas of 
this maſter are the firſt in which Da Cepos diſappeared, and which, 
about this time; began to be generally diſcontinued: the ſecond part 
being incorporated with the firſt, to which, after modulating into 
the fifth of the key, the ſinger generally returns. 

Bach ſeems to have been the ſirſt compoſer who obſerved the 
law of contrajt, as a principle. Before his time, contraſt there fre- 
quently was, in the works of others ; but it ſeems to have been ac- 
cidental. Bach in bis {ymphonies and other inſtrumental pieces, 
as well as his ſongs, ſeldom failed, after a rapid and noiſy paſſage to 
introduce one that was flow and toothing. His ſymphonies ſeem 
inficitely, more original. than either his ſongs or harpſichord pieces, 
of which the harmony, mixture of wind- inſtruments, and general 
richneſs and variety of:;accompaniment, are certainly the moſt pro- 
minent features. In the ſonatas and concertos which he compoſ- 
od for his own playing, when his hand was feeble, or likely; to 
tire, he diverted the attention of the audience to ſome other inſtru- 
ment; and he had Abel, Fiſcher, Cramer, Crofdil, Cervetto, and 
other excellent mulicians to write for, and take hig part, Beger 
he wanted ſupport. 9 

At the cloſe of the Gafon, 5 11th, Siena Mattei left Been 
nd, and Giardini and Mingotti an. Nee the reins. of gpera 
government. n 

During the winter of 1793. and 27645 che r operas were 
broyght on the Nlage., Cr On lem 4,PHkFeies, This wasrthe, firſt 


1 opera 
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opera printed by Bremner, who ſuperſeded Walſh, and continued 
opera publiſher for more than twenty years. Cleonice was en- 
graved in a half ſcore, with inſtrumental parts printed ſeparately, 
ready for uſe in concerts; a plan which ſeemed promiſing to the 
public and the editor, but it was not favoured. The airs ſelected 
for this collection were compoſed by Galuppi and Giardini, with a 
duet by Bertoni. There is, however, nothing very captivating in 
any one of them. The duet ſeems to have the moſt merit of any one 
of them: Tu parti mio ben. The ſingers were the Mingotti, in 
the decline of her favour ; Marrietti, Peretti, Giuſtinelli, La Sar- 
tori, and La Baini. 

SIRoE, the ſecond opera, was likewiſe a paſticcio, of which 
Giardini furniſhed the principal part. His air: Ab non ſo perche 
tu ſei, ſung by Mingotti, was long in favour both to Italian and 
Engliſh words. Tremo fra dubby miei, a bravura air by Galuppi, 
was brilliant in its effect, as ſung by the ſame performer, though the 
paſſages have been ſince worn out. Giardini's D' ogni amator la 
fede, was pleaſing. ; 7710 

ENEA = LAVvINIA, the third opera, was entirely by Giardini, 
for the ſame ſingers as Cleonice. The airs and duets that are print- 
ed, have never been much notice. 10 | 

LEUCIPPE E ZENOCRITA, the fourth opera, was a paſtiecio, 
in which there are two or three airs by VENTO, whom Giardini 
invited hither upon a ſuppoſition he ſhould continue impreſario. 
This was his firſt winter in London, and in the ſpecimens he gave 
of his abilities, the melody is graceful and pleaſing. His rondeau : 
Se fid! fiete, was always encored at the Opera-houſe, and afterwards 
at Ranelagh, to Engliſh words. This was the laſt collection that 
Bremner publiſhed, with ſeparate inſtrumental parts. And here 
the reign of Giardini and Mingotti ſeems to have ended, after an 
inauſpicious ſeaſon. | 50 BRETT 

1764 and 1765. We are now arrived at a ſplendid period in the 
annals of the muſical drama, when, by the arrival of GIOVANNI 
MaNzoL1, the ſerious opera acquired a degree of favour to which 
it had ſeldom mounted, fince its firſt eſtabliſhment in this country. 
£19. The 
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The expectations which the great reputation of this performer 
had excited were ſo great, that at the opening of the theatre in No- 
vember, with the paſticcio of Ez io, there was ſuch a crowd aſſem- 
bled at all the avenues, that it was with very great difficulty I obtain- 
ed a place, after waiting two hours at the door. Manzoli's voice 
was the moſt powerful and voluminous ſoprano that had been 
heard on our ſtage ſince the time of Farinelli ; and his manner of 
ſinging was grand and full of taſte and dignity. In this firſt opera 
he had three ſongs, compoſed by Peſcetti, entirely in different ſtyles : 
Recagli quell” acciaro, an animated aria parlante; Caro mio bene 
addio, an adagio in a grand ſtyle of cantabile; and Mi dona mi ren- 
de, of a graceful kind, all which he executed admirably. The lovers 
of Muſic in London were more unanimous in approving his voice 
and talents than thoſe of any other finger within my memory, 
The applauſe was hearty, unequivocal, and free from all ſuſpicion 
of artificial zeal ; it was a univerſal thunder. His voice alone was 
commanding from native ſtrength and ſweetnels ; for it ſeems as if 
ſubſequent fingers had poſſeſſed more art and feeling; and as to 
execution, he had none. However, he was a good actor, though 
unwieldy in figure, and not well made in perſon; neither was he 
young when he arrived in London; yet the ſenſations he excited 
ſeem to have been more irreſiſtible and univerſal, than [ have ever 
been witneſs to in any theatre. 


ScoT T1, the firſt woman, with an elegant figure, a beautiful face, 


and a feeble voice, ſung in a very good taſte; and, though in want 


of power, ſhe poſſeſſed great flexibility and expreſſion. Tenducci, 


the ſecond man, now arrived for the ſecond time, and much im- 
proved ; Ciprandi, an excellent tenor (z); Cremonini, ſecond woman, 
a good muſician, with a modern ſtyle of ſinging, but almoſt with- 
out voice; and Miſs Young, afterwards Mrs. Barthelemon, com- 
poſed: the company. 18885 

Every compoſer now in Lindon was ambitious. of writing for 
ſuch a performer as Manzoli. And the managers, to manifeſt 1 impar- 


(i) He was very deſervedly 8 air: Non ſo donde viene, original com- 
and generally encored in Bach's charming poſed for the celebrated tenor Ra 
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tiality, gave our countryman, Dr. Ax N an opportunity of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf by ſetting Metaſtaſio's adnurable drama of OL: 
PIADE.. But the doctor had kept. bad company: that is, had writ- 
ten for vulgar ſingers and, hearers too long to, be, able: to comport 
himſelf properly at the Opera-houle, an-the firſt, circle of taſte and 
faſhion. He could ſpeak. to the, girls in the garden very well ; 
but whether through, ba/b/#1nzſs, or want,of-uſe, he had but little tb 
ſay to good company. The common play-houle and ballad, paſſages, 
which occured in almoſt every air in his opera, made the audience 
wonder how they got there. A tarniſhed. Monmouth: ſtreet ſuit 
of cloaths in the fide boxgg, would not have ſurpriſed them more. 
This production was performed but twice, and never printed. Ma- 
ny reaſons may be aſſigned for this failure of a man of real genius, 
who had on ſo many occaſions delighted the frequenters of our na- 
tional theatres and public gardens: a different language, different 
ſingers, and a different audience, and ſtyle of Muſic from: his 
own, carried him out of his uſual element, where he mangled the 
Italian poetry, energies, and accents, nearly as much as a native of 
Italy juſt arrived in London, would Engliſh, in a ſimilar ſituation. 

The next opera that was brought out, after Olimpiade, was Bz- 
RE NICE, a paſticcio, to which Haſſe, Galuppi, Ferradini, Bach, 
Vento, and Rezel, contributed. Abel likewiſe furniſhed a march; 
and yet the favour of this opera was not great, nor was any one of 
the airs ever noticed after its ſhort run was over. The beſt ſong in 
the printed collection is: Confuſa, ſmarrita, by Bach, which from 
the melancholy key of F minor, and the expreſſion of the beautiful, 
but feeble-voiced, Scotti, had a very pleaſing effect. 

This opera was ſucceeded. by ApRIANO IN SIR IA, new ſet by 
Bach. The expectations of the public the firſt night this drama 
was performed, occaſioned ſuch a crowd at the King's theatre as 
had been ſeldom ſeen there before. It was impoſiible for a third 
part of the company collected together on this occaſion to obtain 
places. But whether from heat or inconvenience, the unreaſonable- 
neſs of expectation, the compoſer being out of fancy, or too anxi- 
ous to pleaſe, the opera failed, Every one ſęemed io come out of 
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the theatre diſappointed, and the drama was performed but two or 
three times. This ſeemed matter of great triumph to the Italians, 
who began to be jealous of the Germanic body of muſicians at this 
time in the kingdom. The ſongs were printed by the elder Welc- 
ker, and many of them ſung afterwards at concerts with great ap- 
plauſe, and found, as detached airs, excellent, though they had been 
unfortunate in their totality. 

After this, DEMoFooNTE, a new opera, by Vento, was perform- 
ed, of which the airs are natural, graceful, and pleaſing ; always 
free from vulgarity, but never very new or learned. They were, 
however, in great public and private favour a conſiderable time (). 

Manzoli had for his benefit IL Re PAS TORE, an opera of which 
the Muſic was chiefly by Giardini, and, except the ſongs he com- 
poſed expreſsly for Manzoli, had been performed in 1755. This 
opera and SOLIMANO, a paſticcio, were all that were brought out 
during the reſt of the ſeaſon. In this laſt opera an agreeable ara 
andante, by Ciccio da Majo: Serba gli affetti o cara, and Se non ti 
moro allato, by Perez, in a fine ſtyle of cantabile, render the col- 
lection worth procuring. The public, however, ſeems to have 
been more delighted-with Manzoli's performance in Ezio than in 
any other opera that was brought on the ſtage during his reſidence 
in this country, which was only one ſeaſon, at the end of which he 
returned to Italy, and was ſucceeded here by Eliſi, who arrived in 
London, a ſecond time, in the autumn 1765. 

The opera regency was now undertaken by Meſlrs. Gordon, 
Vincent, and Crawford; the two firſt experienced profeſſors, and 
the third had been many years treaſurer, under different managers. 
Gordon, the ſon of a Norfolk clergyman, had been a good perform- 
er on the violoncello; and Vincent, a ſcholar of San Martini, long 


a favourite on the hautbois. His father was a baſſoon player in 


the guards, and his brother, James Vincent, who died young, was 
joint organiſt of the Temple with Stanley, and a brilliant performer. 
Mr. T. Vincent, the impteſario, had been in great favour with the 
prince of Wales, father to his preſent Majeſty; had acquired a con- 


() Bremner publiſhed two collections. 
Vor. IV. 3 K ſiderable 
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ſiderable ſum of money in his profeſſion, which he augmented by 
marriage. However, the ambition of being at the head of ſo fro- 
yard a family as an opera vocal and inſtrumental band, turned his 
head and his purſe inſide out; in ſhort, he ſoon became a bankrupt, 
and his colleagues, though they eſcaped utter ruin, were not en- 
riched by the connexion. 

The firſt opera that was performed in autumn this year, under 
the new direction, was EUMENE, a paſticcio, which was not much 
noticed on the ſtage, or thought worth printing. : 

The next was La Clemenga di Tito, a revived opera, by Cocchi, 
with a few new airs for Elifi. It ſhared the fame neglect both by 
the public and publiſhers as Eumene, and is neither to be found 
in any memory, or ſhop whatever. The fingers this ſeaſon with 
Eliſi were the Viſconti, Spagnoli, Ciprandi, and SAvor, for the firſt 
time. 

This was ſucceeded by SoroNx Is BA, an opera wholly ſet by Vento 
in that eaſy and graceful ſtyle which pleaſed more generally than 
what profeſſors would call better Muſic. Savoi's fine voice was 
now the more noticed, as Eliſi's was upon the decline. This dra- 
ma was repreſented more frequently than any other during the ſca- 
ſon; and the ſongs, printed by the elder Welcker, were long after 
in favour at concerts and public places, as well as among living 
miſſes and dilettanti. 

An opera called ART ASERSE, and ſaid to have been compoſed by 
Haſſe, was brought out in January 1766 but the ſongs were not 
printed, and neither memory nor tradition furniſh me with any far- 
ther information concerning it. L' EROE CIX ESE, an opera ſet 
by Galuppi, performed about this time, is alike ſwept away by the 
waters of oblivion. 

The laſt drama that was bende out this ſeaſon, in which Eliſi 
and Scotti performed the principal parts, was PELoP1DA, ſet by 
Mr. Barthelemon, who now led the opera band. The favourite 
ſongs were printed by Welcker, in two collections. There were 
traits of genius and bold modulation in this Muſic, which, 
peu, with experience in writing for the voice, and a more 
perfect 
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perfect acquaintance with the Italian language and ſtage, future 
works of great worth and abilities, 

During the ſummer of this year a new plan was formed by the 
opera managers for the enſuing ſeaſon, which involved fines 
impreſari in great difficulties and expence. The lyric theatre 
having been much neglected on Tueſdays, even when it was 
crouded on Saturdays, it was thought expedient, in order to excite 
curioſity by a different ſpecies of entertainment to engage two diſ- 
tinct companies of fingers for the performance of ſerious operas on 
Saturdays, and comic on Tueſdays ; and for this purpoſe Mr. Gor- 
don, one of the managers, went to Italy, during the receſs, in order 
to engage performers. The ſerious troop he brought over were 
Guarducci, firſt man; Graſh, firſt woman; with the two females 
Piatti and Ponce ; with whom were eco Savoi, Micheli, and 
Miſs Voung, of the preceding ſeaſon. The burletta company con- 
ſiſted of Lovattini, Morigi, Signoras Guadagni, Quercioli, Mag- 
giore, and Piatti, to whom were occaſionally added, Savoi and 
Micheli. The principal of theſe performers I thall characterize 
as they are brought into action. 

The firſt drama preſented to the public this winter was a comic 
opera, October 21ſt, called GLI STRAVAOGANTI, by different 
compoſers, in which there were ſeveral airs by Piccini; but his 
reputation was not yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed for them to be ho- 
noured with particular notice. 

While this was in run, a ſerious paſticcio, entitled TRAKEBANNE 
GRAN MoGUL was brought on the ſtage, in which the two prin- 
cipal ſingers made their firſt appearance, without impreſſing the 
public with very favourable ideas of their talents. 


The third opera, however, which was the celebrated Buona 


FiGL1IvoLA of Piccini, firſt performed December gth, rendered 
the name of this compoſer, which had ſcarcely penetrated into this 
country before, dear to every lover of Muſic in the nation. This 
admirable production, before it was brought hither, had ſaved the 
impreſaris of the opera at Rome from ruin, and been performed in 
the principal cities of Italy. In the year 1760, Piccini paſſing 
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through Rome, in his way to Milan, was entreated to compoſe a 
comic opera for the Teatro de/le Dame in that city, which had late- 
ly been very unfortunate. No ſibretto was ready, and application 
having been made to the poet Goldoni, at this time in Rome, he 
furniſhed the muſical drama of La Bouno Figliuola, from his co- 
medy of Pamela, in a few days. Several of the original performers 
were now in London, particularly the firſt buffo, LovaTTiNi, and 
the ſerious man SAvol, with the buffa caricato MoRIGI. And 
though females are not allowed to appear on the ſtage at' Rome, 
yet Si NORA GUADAGNI had previouſly performed the part of 
Cecchina in ſeveral cities of Italy, with great and well-deſerved ap- 
plauſe. 

Lovattini's voice, which was a ſweet and well-toned tenor, with 
his taſte, humour, and expreſſion, inſured him great and conſtant 
applauſe, in whatever character he appeared; but the Muſic of this 
drama was ſo admirable, from its originality, fire, and inſtrumental. 
effects, that a worle finger than Lovattini, would have been ſure of 
a favourable reception. And ſome of the ſucceſs of this opera, 
particularly in England, mult be aſcribed to the drama, which has 
more character, and much leſs ribaldry and buftoonery, than uſual 
in Italian burlettas. The under parts were well filled on our ſtage 
by the Quercioli, Maggiore, Piatti, Micheli, and, afterwards, by 
the Gibetti. Slingſby and Radicati were the principal dancers this 
year, and as far as agility and neatneſs of execution could gratify, 
afforded the public high entertainment. 

In the ſpring of 1767, two ſerious operas. were brought out, in 
the performance of which, the principal fingers, Guarducci and 
Graffi, excited more attention, and acquired more applauſe, chan 
had been beſtowed upon them before Chriſtmas. Theſe operas 
were CARATTACo by Bach, and La ConquisTA DEL MEess1Co 
by Vento ; both well entitled to favour from different excellencies : 
the one for correct and rich harmony, and the other for elegant and 
graceful melody. 

TomMaso GUARDUcci ToscAN o, a ſcholar of Bernacchi, was 


tall and aukward in figure, inanimate as an actor, and in counte- 
| nance 
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nance ill-favoured and morbid ; but with all theſe diſadvantages, he 
wasa man of great probity and worth in his private character, and oneof 
the moſt correct ſingers I ever heard. He was unfortunate in arriving 
here ſo ſoon after Manzoli, the impreſſions of whoſe great voice and 
majeſtic manner of ſinging had not been effaced by his immediate 
ſucceſſor, Elifi. Guarducci's voice, though of much leſs volume than 
Manzoli's, was clear, {weet, and flexible. His ſhake and intonations 
were perfect, and by long ſtudy and practice he had vanquiſhed all the 


difficulties of his art, and poſſeſſed himſelf of every refinement of 


his particular ſchool, as well as of the general vocal embelliſhments 
of Italy at this period. 

Though prejudice ran high againſt him on his firſt arrival in 
London, his merit at length made its way, and his highly poliſhed 
manner of ſinging was very much approved and felt by the princi- 


pal profeſſors and perſons of taſte and diſcernment who heard him. 
He ſoon diſcovered that a finger could not captivate the Engliſh 
by tricks or inſtrumental execution, and told me ſome years after, 
at Montefiaſcone in Italy, that the gravity of our taſte had been of. 


great uſe to him. The Englith,” ſays he, are ſuch friends to 
the compoſer, and to ſimplicity, that they like to hear a melody 


in its primitive ſtate, undiſguiſed by change or embelliſhment, 


Or if, when repeated, r4ioramentt are neceſſary, the notes muſt be 
few and well ſelected, to be honoured with approbation.” Indeed, 


Guarducci was the plaineſt and moſt ſimple finger, of the firſt claſs, 


I ever heard. All his effects were produced by expreſſion and 
high finiſhing, nor did he ever aim at execution. He ſung in the 
Englith oratorios upon ſhort notice, with very little knowledge of 
our language, and ſtill leſs practice in pronouncing it. However, 
he was well received and well paid, for he had /. 600 for twelve 
oratorios, a larger ſum than was ever given on a like occaſion, till 
the time of Miſs Linley. 

Cecilia GRaAss1, afterwards Mrs. Bach, who performed the 
firſt woman's part for ſeveral . ſucceſſive years at the opera with 


Guarducci and Guadagni, was inanimate on the ſtage, and far from 


beautiful in her perſon ; but there was a truth of intonation, with 
a plain- 
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a plaintive ſweetneſs of voice, and innocence of expreſſion, that 
gave great pleaſure to all hearers who did not expect or Want to be 
ſurpriſed. 

After the great ſucceſs of the Buona Figliuola, the public was 
diſpoſed to hear with partiality any compoſitions by the ſame ma- 
ſter, and when the Buoxa FIGLIVOLA MARITATA, or ſequel 
of the Buona Figliuola was brought out, the crowd at the Opera- 
houſe was prodigious; but expectation, as uſual, was ſo unreaſonable 
as to ſpoil the feaſt; to gratify it, was impoſſible. Some aſcribed 
their diſappointment to the compoſer, ſome to the performers, 
but none to themſelves. The Muſic was excellent, full of inven- 
tion, fire, and new effects; but ſo difficult, particularly for the 
orcheſtra, that the performers forgot it was winter. The princi- 
pal part of the Marcheſa, was given to Z AM ARINI, a very pret- 
ty woman, but an affected finger. Muſic fo difficult to perform, 
was not eaſy to hear; and this drama was never ſufficiently re- 
peated for the public to be familiarly aequainted with it. They 
were glad, as well as the performers, to return to the Buona Fig- 
liuola for their own eaſe and relief from a too ſerious attention. 

In October, the King's theatre was opened with a new ferious 
opera, by different authors, called Ti6RANE, in which an admir- 
able cantabile air: Care luci, compoſed by Sacchini, was ſung in an 
exquiſite manner by Guarducci. This air, the firſt that was ever 
performed on our ſtage of Sacchini com poſition, was er with- 
out his name. RT 

In November, a moſt agreeable comic opera by Piccini, called 
the SCHIAVA, was brought out, and in the courſe of the winter 
had fourteen repreſentations. Several very pleaſing airs in this 
drama were admirably ſung by Lovattini and the Guadagni : ſuch 
as, Ah che la mia ſchiaverra, by the former; and Ab quegl occhi 
ladroncelli; and Se quel cor, by the latter, who was a ee and 
elegant actreſs, as well as ſinger. 

In December, another ſerious paſticcio, called 81 ARE, was per- 
formed, in which Guarducci gained great applauſe by his poliſhed 
manner ot ſinging a {imple and elegant air by Galuppi: Quel labro 


addorato, | 
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adderato, which was conſtantly encored during the run of the opera. 
Abel compoſed an air for him in this drama: Frena le belle legrime, 
with an accom paniment for the vis da gamba, which he played 
himſclf ; but it was laboured, and had not the effect that might be 
expected from the vited powers of two ſuch complete muſicians. 

1768, In January this year was firſt performed IFIGEGNIA IN 
AUL1DE, a new i©710us opera, by a new compoler, PitETRo GuG=- 
LIFLM1, of Naples, juſt arrived in England. This maſter had 
ſome Ne politan fire, and brought over the new and faſhionable 
nuſical p!:rafes from Italy, but he wrote too faſt, and with little 
invent or lelection of paſſages. Indeed, he arrived here at an 
unton gate period, when cabals in favour of Cocchi, Bach, Vento, 
and © ardini, as compoſers of ſerious operas, ran high; and when 
the omic operas of Piccint were ſo juſtly admired, that their merit 
wa. got likely to be effaced or eclipſed by a compoſer of inferior 
fene and intrinſic worth, when it was leſs the intereſt of rival can- 
didates for public favour to decry the productions of Piccini who 
was abſent, than of Guglielmi who was preſent, and a mark for 
envy and detraCtion to ſhoot at. Guglielmi never had great ſucceſs 
here. Indeed, it ſeems to have been fairly proportioned to the 
abilities he manifeſted, though he has ſince compoſed better and 
more ſucceſsfully in Italy. His harpſichord pieces are full of froth 
and common patiages, and have little other merit than appearing 
difficult, though of eaſy execution; and which, though pert, can 
never be called dull or tedious. 

Another new. compoſer arrived here about this time, Fer 1ce 
ALESSANDR1, of Rome, the huſband of Signora Guadagni, who 
ſet two comic operas for our ſtage: La Moglie Fedele, and II Re 
alla Caccia, which are not devoid of merit; but there were ſo ma- 
ny maſters here at this time, whoſe fame was already eſtabliſhed, 
that a young compoſer, who had his reputation to make, had little 
chance of being much noticed. He has however diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, ſince he left England, by writing for ſome of the firſt ſing- 
ers in the principal theatres of Italy. 

Guarducci, inſtead of an opera, had for his benefit this ſpring 
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the oratorio of BERTULIALIBERATA, ſet by Jomelli, in which 
among many admirable compoſitions, an air of ſupplication, through 
which were heard the cries of the people in a diſtant chorus, ſung 
extremely ſoft, was juſtly admired for its new and fine effect. 

Among the comic operas produced this ſeaſon, Galuppi's F/;- 
fejo di Campagna, which was ſo ſuperior to all other burlettas of 
Paganini's time, was revived ; but not heard with the ſame plea- 
ſure as formerly. The fire and originality of Piccini's productions 
proved, that Muſic had not remained ſtationary Ance this opera 
was firſt compoſed. 

The lyric theatre was ſhut June zoth, but opened again in Au- 
guſt, for the entertainment of the King of Denmark, then in Eng- 
land. There were fix performances on this occaſion. Guarducci 
was returned to Italy, and there were no capital ſingers left to en- 
able the managers to preſent his Majeſty with a ſerious opera. 
However, beſides the Buona Figliuola and the Schiava, Arianna e 


Tejeo was revived on this occaſion, when Luciani and the Giaco- 
mazzi, the ſerious fingers in the comic operas, ſupplied the prin- 
cipal characters. | 
The theatre after theſe performances was ſhut up till November 
5th, 1768, when it was opened for the ſubſcribers, with the co- 
mic opera of Gli Amanti Ridicoli, by Buranello. During this 
whole ſcalon, no ſerious operas were attempted. . The ingenious 
and lively productions of Galuppi, Piccini, and Guglielmi, per- 
formed by the comic troop, of which the favourite ſingers, Lovat- 
tini and the Guadagni, were principals, ſupplied the wants of the 
public till the ſecond arrival of Guadagni in this kingdom, in au- 
tumn 1769 (/). 
GAETANO GUADAGNI, of Vicenza, came firſt into this country 
at an early period of his life, as ſerious man in a burletta troop of 


(!) Beſides the compoſitions by the three celebrated profeſſor on the violin, ſeems to 
maſters juſt mentioned, in the ſpring ſeaſon have begun writing for the voice too late 
of 1709, the comic operas of 7] Mercato di in his life to arrive at great excellence in 
Malmantile, by Fiſchietti, an agreeable lyric compoſitions. He has, however, ſince 
compoſer, and Nanetta e Lubino, by Signor he left England, compoſed ſerious operas 
Pugnani, who then led the band, were for ſeveral of the great theatres of Italy. 
performed, This laſt, though an able and 


ſingers, 
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ſingers, 1748. His voice was then a full and well toned counter- 
tenor; but he was a wild and careleſs ſinger. However, the ex- 
cellence of his voice attracted the notice of Handel, who aſſigned 
him the parts in his oratorios of the Meſſiah and Samſon, which 
had been originally compoſed for Mrs. Cibber; in the ſtudying 
which parts, ds I often ſaw him at Fraſi's, whom I then attended 
as her maſter, he applied to me for aſſiſtance. During his firſt reſi- 
dence in England, which was four or five years, he was more no- 
ticed in ſinging Engliſh than Italian. He quitted London about 
the year 1753. In 1754 he was at Liſbon as ſecond ſerious man 
under Gizziello, and 1755 very narrowly eſcaped deſtruction dur- 
ing the earthquake. After this dreadful calamity, Gizziello, ſeized 
with a fit of devotion, retired into a monaſtery, where he ſpent the 
reſt of his'life. Having a friendſhip for Guadagni, and being 
pleaſed with his voice and quickneſs of parts, he perſuaded the 
young ſinger toaccompany him in his retreat, where, during a con- 
{iderable time, he took great pains in directing his ſtudies ; and it 
is from this period that Guadayni's great reputation, as a refined 
and judicious ſinger, may be dated. His ideas of acting were taken 
much earlier from Garrick, who, when he performed in.an Engliſh 
opera called the Fairies, took as much pleaſure in forming him as 
an actor, as Gizziello did afterwards in poliſhing his ſtyle of ſing- 
ing. After quitting Portugal, he acquired great reputation as firſt 
man, in all the principal theatres in Italy, and the year before his 
return to England, he excited great admiration by his talents, as 


well as diſturbance, by his caprice, at Vienna. The higheſt- ex- 


pectations of his abilities were raiſed by rumour, before his arri- 
val here for the winter ſeaſon ; and as an actor, he ſeems to have 
had no equal on any ſtage in Europe: his figure was uncom+ 


monly elegant and noble ; his countenance replete with beauty, 


intelligence, and dignity; and his attitudes and geſtures were ſo 
full of grace and propriety, that they would have been excellent 
ſtudies for a ſtatuary. But though his manner of ſinging was per- 
tealy delicate, poliſhed, and refined, his voice ſeemed, at firſt, to 
dilappoint every hearer. Thoſe who remembered it when he was 
in England before, Sound” it it comparatively thin and feeble. For 
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he had now changed it to a foprano, and extended its compaſs 
from ſix or ſeven notes, to fourteen or fifteen. And let a fluid 
of ſix feet in depth be ſpread over more than double its uſual 
ſurface, and it will neceſſarily be ſhallower, though of greater ex- 
tent. The Muſic he ſung was the moſt ſimple imaginable ; a few 
notes with frequent pauſes, and opportunities of being liberated 
from the compoſer and the band, were all he wanted. And in 
theſe ſeemingly extemporaneous effuſions, he proved the inherent 
power of melody totally divorced from harmony and unaſſiſted 
even by uniſonous accompaniment. Surpriſed at ſuch great effects 
from cauſes apparently ſo ſmall, I frequently tried to analize the 
pleaſure he communicated to the audience, and found it chiefly 
aroſe from his artful manner of diminiſhing the tones of his voice, 
like the dying notes of the Zolian harp. Moſt other ſingers cap- 
tivate by a ſwell or me/a di voce; but Guadagni, after beginning 
a note or paſſage with all the force he could fafely exert, fined it 
off to a thread, and gave it all the effect of extreme diſtance. And 
though neither his voice nor execution contributed much to charm or 
excite admiration, he had a ſtrong party in England of enthuſiaſtic 
friends and adherents, of whom, by perfonal quarrels and native 
caprice, he contrived to diminiſh the number very conſiderably 
before his departure. He had ſtrong reſentments and high no- 
tions of his own importance and profeſſion, which revolted many 
of his warmeſt friends, and augmented the malice of his enemies. 
The ſerious operas in which he performed during the ſeaſon of 
1769 and 1770, were OLIMPIADE, a paſticcio, but chiefly by Pic- 
cini, though the favourite ſong was Quel /abbro addorato, by Bach; 
Ez 10, by Guglielmi; and OrFeo, by Gluck (m). In this laſt 
drama his attitudes, action, and impaſſioned and exquiſite manner 
of ſinging the ſimple and ballad-like air: Che fars, acquired him 
very great and juſt applauſe ; but in the midſt of the utmoſt public 


(n) The unity, ſimplicity, and drama- languor in the incidents and action. A dra- 
tic excellence of this opera, which had ma, which at Vienna was rendered ſo in- 
un the compoſer ſo much credit on the tereſting, as almoſt to make the audience 

ontinent, were greatly diminifhed here think more of the poet than muſician, in 
by the heterogeneous mixture of Muſic, of England had the fate of all other Italian 
other compoſers, in a quite different ſyle; dramas, which are pronounced good or bad 
whoſe long ſymphonies, long diviſions, and in proportion to the talents and favour of 
repeiitions of words, occaſioned delay and the ſingers, ; 
| favour, 
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favour, his private difference with the Hon. Mr. Hobart, the Pa- 
tentee at that time, concerning an imagined affront put upon his 
ſiſter in favour of Zamparini, together with his determined ſpirit 
of ſupporting the dignity and propriety of his dramatic character, 
by not bowing acknowledgment, when applauded, or deſtroying all 
theatrical illuſion by returning to repeat an air, if encored at the 
termination of an intereſting ſcene, he ſo much offended indivi- 
duals, and the opera audience in general, that, at length, he never 
appeared without being hiſſed (2). 

In the Lent of 1770, Bach undertook oratorios at the King's 
theatre in the Hay-market, with Guadagni, Graſſi, Signora Gug- 
lielmi, and others, to fing for him, and tried to recover his organ- 
playing; but he was too much out of practice to ſatisfy Stanley's 
friends, or thoſe that remembered Handel. The compoſitions he 
had performed, were La Paſſione by Jomelli, and his own Groas 
Re di Giuda ; the ſucceſs, however, was neither flattering nor pro- 
fitable, though the undertaking was patroniſed and frequently ho- 
noured with the preſence of their Majeſties. 

During the next ſeaſon of 1770 and 1771, in the few ſerious 
operas that were performed, TENDUCC1 was the immediate ſuc- 
ceſfor of Guadagni. This performer, who came here firſt in the 


time of Mattei and Potenza only as a finger of the ſecond or third 


claſs, was now ſo much improved, during his reſidence in Scot- 
land and Ireland, as not only to be well received as firſt man on our 
ſtage, but, afterwards, in all the great theatresof Italy. 

From May 1771 there was no ſerious opera attempted, till the 


arrival of M1LL1co, in the ſpring of 1772. This judicious per- 


former, and worthy man, who was not an Adonis in perſon, and 


(2) His enemies knowing him to be land for the laſt time in the ſummer of 17713 


paſton's Have, frequently began an encore 
with which they knew he would not com- 
ply, on purpoſe to enrage the audience. 
Guadagnt wes allowed to be the finett bil- 
hard player in Europe; but his antago- 
mits diſcovering his ãrritability, uſed, when 
he was playing for large ſums, to diſpute, 
us unfair, ſomething that was clearly other- 
wiſe, by which he was fo agitated, as not 
to be a match for a child, He quitted Eng- 


in 1772 he performed at Verona, and after- 
wards accompanied the late Ele&rice Dow- 
ager of Saxony, a dilettante of the firſt or- 
der in abilities as well as rank, to Munich, 
where he continued till 1776, when he ap- 
peared on the ſtage, for the laſt time, at Ve- 
nice. After which be ſettled at Padua in 
the ſervice of Sant' Antonio, where he loſt 
his fight in 1786, by a paralytic ſtroke, and 
ſoon after his life, 
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«Hoſe voice had received its greateſt beauties from art, found the 
vuftcal part of our nation in no favourable diſpoſition towards him. 
ike admirers of Tenducci and Guadagni, as well as the Cocchi, 
Guglielmi, Giardini, Vento, and Bach parties, however hoſtile in 
er particulars, all agreed in decrying every part of that opera in 
which their favourite had no concern. SACCHINI, who arrived 
nere ſoon after, was involved in theſe cabals. None of the friends 
AF their predeceſſors would allow that Millico could ſing or the 
new maſter compoſe. Violent and virulent means were uſed to 
poiſon, or at leaſt to ſhut the ears of the unprejudiced public ; but 
not with much ſucceſs. Indeed, at firſt both the Muſic and per- 
formance were frequently hiſſed: but, at length, Sacchini's compo- 
fitions were generally allowed to be admirable, and Millico's im- 
portance was manifeſted by a crouded houſe at his benefit, com- 
poſed of the firſt perfons for taſte and rank in the kingdom ; and 
at the end of the next ſeaſon, feveral who had boldly pronounced 
that neither Sacchini could compoſe nor Millieo ſing, would have 
given a hundred pounds if they could have recalled their words, 
or made their acquaintance forget they had been guilty of ſuch 
manifeſt injuſtiee and abſurdity. 

It was during this period that Dancing ſeemed firft to pain the 
aſcendant over Muſic, by the ſuperior talents of Mademoiſelle He 1- 
NEL, whoſe grace and execution were fo perfect as to eclipſe all 
other excellence (o). de 

The firſt opera in which Millico performed was ARTASERSF, 
arranged by GloRDAN1, and the favourite air: Infelice, ah dove 19 
vado, which he ſung with great feeling and expreſhon. Graſſi was 
the firſt woman in this opera. In the next, which was the paſticcio of 
SOFONISBA, arranged, and in part compoſed, by Vento, Signora 
G1RELLI AGUILAR, a new principal female ſinger, firſt appeared. 


(o) At this time crowds afſembled at the allowed her by the Hon. Mr. Hobart as 
Opera-houſe more for the gratification of manager, ſhe was complimented with a re- 
the eye than the ear; for neither the in- gallo of fix hundred more from the Macca- 
vention of a new compoſer, nor the talents reni Club. E molto particxlare, faid Coc- 
of new ſingers, attracted the public to the chi the compoſer, ma qzei Ingle/i non fanno 
theatre, which was almoſt abandoned. till conte d alcuna coſa ſe non # ben fagata : «Ir 
the arrival of Mademoiſelle Heinel, whoſe is very extraordinary, that the Lash ſet 
extraordinary merit had an extraordinarx no value upon any thing but what they pay 
recompence: for beſides the FL. boo ſalary an exorbitant price for.“ 1 

er 
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Her ſtyle of ſinging was good, but her voice was in decay, and her 


intonation frequently falſe, when ſhe arrived here; however, it was 
eaſy to imagine from what remained, that ſhe had been better. 

In January 1773, Sacchini's firſt opera for our ſtage IL CIp 
came out; and in the May following TAMERLANo, both admir- 
able productions, full of taſte, elegance, and knowledge of ſtage 
effects. The principal fingers in theſe operas were Millico and 
Sirelli. | | | 

In November 1773, Mrs. Yates, who was now joint manager 
with Mrs. Brook, ſpoke a poetical exordium at the opening of the 
King's theatre; by which it appeared, that ſhe intended mixing 
plays with operas, and entertaining the public with ſinging and 
declamation, alternately ; but permiſſion could never be obtained 


from the Lord Chamberlain for putting this plan into execution. 
The firſt opera which was performed this ſeaſon, was Lucio 


VERO, compoſed by Sacchini, in which Miſs Ceciiia Davirs, 
known in Italy by the name of L' InGLEs1Na, firſt appeared, and 
ſung ſeveral very agreeable airs compoſed on. purpole for the diſ- 
play of her neat and rapid execution, admirably. Miſs Davies has 
the honour of being not only the firſt Engliſhwoman who has per- 
formed the ptincipal female parts in ſeveral great theatres of Italy, 
but who has ever been thought worthy of ſinging there at all. 

She went very young into France with her ſiſter, who was much 
admired for her performance on the glaſſes; and after travelling 
with her to Vienna, they there became connected with the family 
of the celebrated compoler Haſſe and Fauſtina. Here Miſs Da- 
vies ſeems to have acquired much. of that ſteady and prudent car- 
riage of her voice, as well as recitative and action, for which ſhe 
has been ſo juſtly admired. Her powers of execution were at this 
time allowed to be unrivalled by thoſe of any other ſinger that had 
been heard in England. Italians and travellers uſed to confeſs, 
that only Gabrielli on the Continent could ſurpaſs them. Her 
voice, though not of a great volume, or perhaps ſufficiently power- 
ful for a great theatre, yet was clear and perfectly in tune. Her 
ſhake excellent, open, diſtin, and neither ſluggiſh like the French 
cadence, nor ſo quick as to become a flutter. The flexibility of 
her 
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her throat rendered her execution of the moſt rapid diviſions fait 
and articulate, even beyond thoſe of inſtruments in the hands of 
the greateſt performers, The critics, however, though unanimous 
in this particular, did not ſo readily. allow her excellence to be equal 
in the cantabile ſtyle. She took her notes judiciouſly, they readily 
granted; ſung them perfectly in tune; but was faid by ſome to 
want that colouring, paſſion, and variety of expreſſion, which ren- 
der adagios truly touching. And I own that I felt myſelf more 
tranquil when ſhe ſung ſlow ſongs than quick. In rapid airs of 
bravura, if I had had as many hands as Briarius, they would have 
been all employed in her applauſe ; but in cantabile movements, 
though there was nothing to blame, and much to commend, the 
tranſport of pleaſure and ſatisfaction was leſs violent. Indeed, if 
both ſtyles had been equal, ſhe would have been two diſtinct ſingers. 
And it very ſeldom happens that perſons poſſeſſed of much pathos, 
are equally admirable in rapid execution ; or that ſingers remark- 
able for agility of voice, are gifted with the power of impreſſing 
{low notes with paſhon. And yet, from-ignorance of ourſelves, or 
from the hope of defending weak places, ſingers more frequently 
try to acquire reputation by ſuch talents as they want, than by 
thoſe they have. Thus Shooter and Weſton, when left to them- 
ſelves at their benefits, choſe to appear in tragedy! Their fame, 
on comic ground, was natural right and inheritance ; all they gained 
in tragedy was Pais conquis. 

In the ſpring ſeaſon of 1774, Sacchini produced two admirable 
new operas, NiTTETI and PrRSEO, that were performed by the 
{ame ſingers, except that the Carara ſung the ſecond woman's 
part in the one, and the Marchetti in the other. The firſt of theſe 
females was not without merit, but it was not of a ſpirited kind; 
the ſecond had a brilliant toned voice, be/ metall di voce, with 
which ſhe might have become a ſinger of the firſt-claſs, if want of 
health had not prevented her from that perſevering practice which 
is ſo neceſſary to the vanquiſhing vocal difficulties (/. 


(p) In Sefonifba and the Cid, Mabaux woman; but having been ff woman ſo 
OYRKMENy the ſcholar of Tartini, who was long upon her inſtrument, the degraded 
fo juſtly admired for her poliſhed and ex- herſelf by aſſuming a character in which, 
prefſive manner of playing the violin, ap- though not deſtitute of voice and taſte, ſhe 
peared as a finger, in the part of ſecond had no claim to ſuperiority, 
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In November the new ſeaſon began with Al ERSsSANDRO NrII“ 
Ix DIE, new ſet by Cox RI, a young compoſer of genius; but his 
name was not ſufficiently blazoned to give his opera much eelat, or, 
indeed, to excite the attention it deſerved. The articles of Millico 
and Miſs Davies being expired, Rauzzini began his career on our 
opera ſtage this winter, with the Schindlerin, who had performed 
with him at Venice, previous to his arrival in England. 

VENANZ io RAUZZIN1 was at this time a beautiful and ani- 
mated young man, as well as an excellent muſician, who not only 
knew his own bufineſs well as a ſinger, but that of a compoſer: 
being as able to ſet an opera as to ſing in it (e). His voice was ſweet, 
clear, flexible, and extenſive; being in compaſs more than two 
octaves. But it was not powerful when I heard it at Munich, two 
years before; and it was perhaps daily rendered more feeble by 
his applying cloſely to compoſition. He played the harpſichord 
neatly, and had a real genius for writing, which inclined him 
to devote that time to the pen and the improvement of 
his hand, which, in his ſtation, would have been better beſtowed 
in nurſing and exerciſing his voice. It was ſome time before his 
abilities were felt by the public here, to the favour of which no- 
thing can ſo ſpeedily convey the merits of a finger as a great and 
powerful voice: however, his ' taſte, fancy, and delicacy, together, 
with his beautiful perſon and ſpirited and intelligent manner of 
acting, before the ſeaſon was over, Nen him om: pro- 
bation. 75 
The moderate abilities; and more feeble voice of the female fiog-, 
er SCHINDLERIN, were advantages to 4im, though none to the 
public. She was engaged at his recommendation, was a native of 
Germany, young, and by many thought handſome. Her figure 
was elegant and graceful on the ſtage; and ſhe. was a good adreſs. 
Off the ſtage, howeyer, ſhe, was coquettiſh, filly, and inſipid. Her 
voice was a mere thread, for the weakneſs of Which there was 
neither taſte nor knowledge to compenſate. Indeed, ſhe always 
appeared vn the ſtage, what ſhe: really was it, Rauzzini's ſcholar ; 
and ſhe was ſo inferior to him in voice and abilities, that he 


(0 Pifane a Tifle, and La Feftble, may be inftanced in prvof of this aſſertions ,*';} 
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thought it neceſſary to lower himſelf to her level, in order td make 
her appear to more advantage. It is injudicious and dangerous to 
conſult, either the firſt man or the firſt woman, of an opera; about 
the per formers they are to contend withfor fame. Millico wiſhed to 
ſing with no, better performer than his young and inanimate ſcho- 
lar, the Catrara. Gabrielli long made it a condition of her coming 
to England, that Manzoletto ſnould be the firſt man; and Rauzzini 
made ſeveral ingenious manœuvres to have the Schindlerin for 
his partner a ſecond ſeaſon. Singers of nearly equal abilities; 
though of different kinds, regard one another with horror; reci- 
procally 1 imagining that all the applauſe gained by their colleague 
is at their own expence. . 

Lovattini, who had merited and enjoyed the publie favour during 
ehe years, having left England this ſummer, TREBBI, a new 
buffo, was engaged to ſupply his place; but his voice was not ſo 
fweet, his taſte ſo good, 'or: his humour ſo riſible, as thoſe of his 
predeceſſor. Signora SE&T1N came here about tlie ſame time, from 
Liſbon, as prima buta. When ſhe firſt appeared on our ſtage in 
La Marcbeſa Giardiniera, by Anfoſſi, her face Was beautiful, her 
figure elegant, and her action graceful; Her voice, though by 
nature not perfectly clear and ſweet toned, had been well di- 
rected in her ſtudies, and ſhe rr with conſiderable agility, as well 
as taſte and expreſſion. 

The moſt memorable cet: event of the next Coaſt 1974 5 and 
1776, was the arrival of the celebrated CaTERINAGABRIEIII, 
called early in life La Cuechetina, being the daughter of à cardi- 
nal's'cook at Rome. She had, however, no indications of low 
birth in her countenance or deportment, which had all the grace 
and dignity of a Roman matron. - Her reputation was ſo great, be- 
fore her arrival in England, for ſinging and caprice, that the pub- 
lic, expecting perhaps too much of both, was un willing to allow 
her due praiſe in her performance, and too liberal in aſcribing 
every thing ſhe ſaid and did to pride And infolence. It having 
been reported that ſhe often feigned ſickneſs, and ſung ill when” 
ſhe was able to ſing well, few were willing to allow ſhe' could be” 


ts or "ow ſhe ever ſung her beſt while ſhe was here; and thoſe 
V4 | who 
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who were inclined to believe, that ſometimes ſhe might perhaps 
have exerted herſelf, in pure caprice, thought her voice on the de- 
cline, or that fame, as uſual, had deviated from truth in fpeaking of 
ker talents. Her voice, though of an; exquiſite quality, was not 
very powerful ; and her chief excellence having been the rapidity and 
neatneſs of her execution, the ſurprize of the public muſt have been 
diminiſhed, on hearing her after Miſs Davies, who ſung in the ſame 
ſtyle many of her ſongs, with a neatneſs ſo nearly equal, that com- 
mon hearers could diſtinguiſh no difference. There were, however, 
a few fair and diſcriminating critics, who diſcovered a ſuperior 
ſweetneſs in the natural tone of the Gabrielli's voice; an elegance in 
the finiſhing her muſical periods or paſſages ; and an accent and pre- 
ciſion in her diviſions, not only ſuperior to Miſs Davies, but to every 
ſinger of her time. As an actreſs, though of low ſtature, there 
were ſuch grace and dignity in her geſtures and deportment, as 
caught every unprejudiced eye; indeed, ſhe filled the ſtage and 
occupied the attention of the ſpectators ſo much, that they could 
look at nothing elſe while ſhe was in view. Her freaks and e/þteg- 
leries which had fixed her reputation, ſeem to have been very much 
ſubdued before her arrival in England. In converſation ſhe ſeemed 
the moſt intelligent and beſt bred virtuoſa with whom I had ever 
converſed ; not only on the ſubject of Muſic, but on every ſubject 
concerning which a well educated female, who had ſeen the world, 
might reaſonably be expected to have obtained information. She 
had been three years in Ruſſia previous to her arrival in England, 
during which time no peculiarities of individual characters, national 
manners, or court etiquette, had eſcaped her obſervation. In youth, 
her beauty and caprice had occaſioned a univerial delirium among 
her young countrymen, and there were ſtill remains of both ſuffi- 
ciently powerful, while ſhe was in England, to render credible their 
former influence. With reſpect to the rapidity of her execution, 
it was never ſo exceſſive as to ceaſe to be agreeable ; in low move- 
ments her pathetic powers, like thoſe in general of performers the 
molt renowned for agility, were not ſufficiently touching or effec- 
tual to occaſion diſputes concerning her genre. Soon after the quit- 
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ted England, ſhe retired/to:Bologha, where ſhe ſtill reſides in pri- 
vate tranquillity, after all the ſtorms which her beauty and talents 
had occaſioned, while:iſhe remained in the ſervice of the public. 
I he operas in which the: Gabrielli performed, during her reſi- 
dence in England, were DI DOE, chiefly by Sacchini; Cajo Ma- 
n 10, by Picciniz and LA VEST ALI, by Vento. The dancing 
was. at this time attractive: the principal performers being Fier- 
ville and Baccelli, ſerious; and the two Valouys, in demi-caractere. 
At this time, there was no male finger, di gran grids, in England, 
except Rauzzini,, who more frequently pleaſed than furpriſed his 
audience ; but it was during this period, that the proprietors of the 
Pantheon ventured to engage the AG6UJaR1, at the enormous falary 
of . loo a night, for ſinging two ſongs only! And yet, however 
exorbitant the demand, or imprudent the compliance with' it may 
ſeem, the managers of this moſt elegant and ſuperb building, which 
would have done honour to Greece at its moſt ſplendid period of 
taſte and - magnificence, have ſince involved the propietors in diſ- 
grace and ruin, by going a more economical way to work. Indeed, 
in ſubſequent undertakings, they have more frequently had money 
to pay than receive ; for, notwithſtanding ſo much was diſburſed 
to the Agujari, much was likewiſe cleared, and the dividend was 
more conſiderable than it has ever been ſince that memorable æra. 
LVcREZEZIA AGUJARI was a truly wonderful performer. The 
lower part of her voice was full, round, of an excellent quality, and 
its compaſs, after ſhe quitted its natural regiſter, which it was to be 
wiſhed ſhe had never done, beyond any one we had then heard. She 
had two octaves of fair natural voice, from A on the fifth line in the 
baſe, to A on the fixth line in the treble, and beyond that, in a/t, 
the had in early youth more than another octave; as Sacchini told 
me, he had heard her go up to Bb in a/rz/imo. Her ſhake was open 
and perfect, her intonation true, her execution marked and rapid; 
and her ſtyle of ſinging, in the natural compaſs of her voice grand- 
and majeſtic : though the pathetic and tender were not what her 
manner or figure promiſed, yet ſhe had expreſſions ſometimes, that 
were truly touching, and ſhe would have been as capable of exciting 
univerſal 
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univerſal pleaſure, as admiration, if ſhe had been a little leſs vio- 
lent in the delivery of her paſlages, and her looks had been more 
tempered by female ſoftneſs and timidity (+). She ſung hardly any 
other Muſic while ſhe was here than her huſband's, Signor Colla, 
which, though often good, was not of that original and varied caſt 
which could ſupply the place of every other maſter, ancient and 
modern. 

In 1776, a new Neapolitan compoſer was engaged for the opera, 
Signor TOMASO TRAETTA ; but, though an able maſter of great 
reputation, he arrived here too late : for Sacchini had already taken 
poſſeſſion of our hearts, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf in the 
public favour, that he was not be ſupplanted by a compoſer in the 
fame ſtyle, neither ſo young, ſo graceful, or ſo fanciful as himſelf. 
Traetta, who was one of the laſt ſcholars of Durante, had, previous 
to his arrival in England, after compoſing for all the great theatres 
of Italy, been invited to Vienna and Peterſburg, where he increaſed 
his reputation. In his younger days he poſſeſſed much original 
genius and fire, and compoſed many operas which will bear a com pa- 
riſon with the beſt works of the moſt celebrated maſters of his own 
and later times; particularly, Armida and Tfhigenia, two grand-operas 
with choruſes and ballets, which he produced at Vienna in 17 59 (). 
Though many excellent ſongs and ſcenes of his compoſition have 
been introduced in paſticcio operas, yet I can remember but two 
entire dramas af this maſter that were executed here: Gerpuands, 
a ſerious opera, and La Ser va Rivale, a burletta (). 

Ax x A Poz z 1 arrived here in autumn 1770, as 8 tothe 
Gabrielli; but though young, handſome, and ;poſlefled. of a voice 
uncommonly clear, ſweet, and powerful, yet her want of experience, 
both as a ſinger and actreſs, rendered her reception not very flatter- 
ing, alter ſo celcbtated a performer as Gabrielli; -though,the pub- 
lic had never been partial, or, n juſt toher, while ſhe was in 


0 This great ſinger died at bog in by herſelf nd friends; who, Weng diet 
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England. Before the ſeaſon was far advanced, Pozzi was ſuper. 
Feded by Miſs Davies; and after this degradation ſhe generally ap. 
peared as ſecond woman, in which character ſhe was always thought 
more ſuperior to ſingers of that rank, than any of the firſt women 
to whom ſhe was obliged to give the pas, were to herſelf. The 
fpirit and brilliancy of her yoice, with more ſtudy and experience, 
have ſince rendered her one of the beſt and moit admired female 
fingers in Italy (2). 

The muſical annals of this period require ſome account of Mar- 
THIAS VENTo, who, about 1763, was invited hither by Giardini, 
during his management of the opera and Manzoli's performance. 
Vento's genius never approached the ſublime ; however, his melody 
was totally free from vulgarity, and, though not new, was always 
pleaſing and graceful. On which account, and perhaps by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Italian politics, he had the honour of defeating Bach ; of 
whoſe opera of Adriano perhaps too much was expected, but 
V-nto's Demefo2rte, of which no hopes were formed, gained infi- 
nitely more applauſe, and a much longer run. It was even revived 
the next year, on the arrival of Guarducci. This compoſer's harp- 
fichord pieces are flimſy, and fo much alike, that the invention, 
with reſpect to melody and modulation of the eight ſets, may 
be compreſſed into two or three movements. In theſe ſonatas, as 
well as in his ſongs, he avoids vulgar paſſages, and has a graceſul, 
eaſy, and flowing melody ; but his baſes are too like Alberti's, and 
his trebles too ke one another, either to improve the hand or de- 
light the ear. He had a great number of ſcholars, which enſured 
the expence of printing his pieces, though not their general and 
public favour. One or two ſets of ſuch eaſy compoſitions would, 
indeed, have been very uſeful to ſcholars in the firſt ſtages of their 
execution; but eight books, in which there is ſo little variety, can 
never be wanted, or indeed borne, but by thoſe. who think. it 
right implicitly to receive all their maſter's preſcriptions. His duos 


(=) Mr.. Sheridan during his opera re- England, that it would be worth a ma- 
-gency, uſed to ſay, with great ſagacity, nager's while to engage her for ſix years 
when ſhe was on the point of quitiing hence, on Heculatiou. 
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for voices are alike trivial and unintereſting, and the opera of Arta 
ſerſe, which he compoſed for the Harmonic Meeting, that was ſet 
up in 1771 by the friends of Guadagni and Giardini againſt the 
great opera, under the management of Mr. Hobart, which people 
of the firſt rank were ſo impatient to hear in a clandeſtine way, as to 
run the riſk of pains and penalties for it, when publiſhed, appeared 
to have leſs merit and novelty than any one of his former works (x). 

« Atter the departure of Agujari for the ſecond and laſt time, tlie 
managers of the Pantheon engaged the GeorG1, a young linger 
ſince married to. Banti, the dancer, as her ſucceſſor. A meaſure 
adopted merely on ſpeculation. She was the daughter of a Gondoliere 
at Venice, and tor ſome time a piazza performer in that city. After 
this exerciſe of her natural vocal powers, ſhe ſung her way to Lyons, 
where ſhe performed in coffee-houſes for ſuch ſmall donations as 
are uſually beſtowed on itinerant talents in ſuch places. Hence, 
by the power of ſong, ſhe was conveyed and bien nourrie to Paris, 
where her voice was ſo much admired, that after very little teaching 
by ſome of her countrymen whom ſhe met with there, ſhe was per- 
mitted to ſing at the concert ſpirituel. Here the applauſe was ſo loud 
that it ſoon reached England, and inclined the proprietors of the Pan- 
theon to engage her for three ſcaſons, upon condition that 100/. a year 
ſhould be deducted out of her ſalary, for the payment of an able ma- 
ſter to cultivate her voice. Sacchini was the firſt appointed to this 
office; but ſoon found her ſo idle and obſtinate, that he quitted her - 
as an incurable patient. She was next aſſigned to Signor Piozzi, . 
whoſe patience was likewiſe exhauſted before the became a perfect 
ſinger %. Since her return to her own country, where the air is 
more favourable to good ſinging than in any other, ſhe has improved, 
by example, perhaps, more than precept, fo much, that ſhe now is 


(x) Ventodiedin 1777, very rich, asthere- 


was every reaion of induſtry, parſimony, , 


and avarice, to imagine; but by ſome 


ſtrange diſpoſition. of his property and af- 


fairs, none of his effe tts could be found at 
his death; and his widow and her mother 


were let wholly deſtitute of ſupport, but 


from charity and the loweſt menial labour. 


(y) Abel, after theſe unſueceſsful trials, 


took her in hand, and in pure love for her 
voice and perſon gave her inſtruction at his 
lodgings in the country, which being then 
at Fulham, gave oceaſion to- one of her 
countrymen, who had long tried in vain to 
find Abel in town, to ſay, that he deſpaired + 
of ever meeting with him, . for he was al- - 
ways going to Poolifh. 
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frequently employed as firſt woman in the operas of the principal 
cities of Italy; an honour to which ſhe is well entitled, if an old 
adage of that country is true: that “ there are a hundred requi- 
ſites neceſſary to make a good linger, of which, whoever is gifted 
with a fine voice has ninety- nine.“ 

The principal ſingers at the opera in London during the ſeaſon of 
2777 and 1778, were FRANDEsCo RONCAGLIA, and FRANCESCA 
Daxz1, afterwards Madame Le Brun. The dramas in which they 
ſung, beſides paſticcios, were CREso and ERI1FILE, by Sacchini. 

Roncaglia had an elegant face and figure; a ſweet toned voice; 
a chaſte and well diſciplined ſtyle of ſinging ; hazarded nothing, 
and was always in tune. The beſt part of his voice, which was a 
ſoprano, was from D to A, he ſometimes went to C, but not eaſily. 
Both his voice and ſhake were feeble; and of the three great re- 
quiſites of a complete ſtage finger, pathos, grace, and execution, 
which the Italians call cantabile, grazigſa, and bravura, he was in 
perfect poſſeſſion of only the ſecond. As his voice is merely a voce 
di camera, his ſinging in a room, when confined to the grazz9/e, 
leaves nothing to with. He is of the Bologna ſchool, formed by 
Pernacchi, and reminds his hearers of one of that maſter's beſt 
ſcholars, Guarducci. As Signora Danzi, now Madame Le Brun, 
had a voice well in tune, a good ſhake, great execution, a 
prodigious compals, and great knowledge of Muſic, with youth, 
and a face and figure far from diſagreeable; it ſeems difficult to 
account for the little pleaſure her performance afforded to per- 
ſons accuſtomed to good Italian ſinging. However, the problem 
certainly admits of a ſolution, if it be conſidered, that the natural 
tone of her voice is not intereſting ; that ſhe had never been in 
Italy, and had been conſtantly imitating the tone and difliculties of 
inſtruments; that her chief labour and ambition had been to ſur- 
priſe, concluding perhaps that wonder however excited includes 
pleaſure ; and forgetting that though an ounce of ſalt may make a. 
foup or ragoiit ſufficiently ſavoury, yet that two ounces will ſpoil 
it; in ſhort, forgetting that ſhe is not a bird in a buſh or a cage, 
and that from a human figure, repreſenting a princeſs or great per- 
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Italy an! ſung at Milan with Pacchierotti, 
this journey it was imagined that ſhe woul 


relling with her huſband, an excellent per- 
former on the hautbois, ſhe ſeems to have 
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ſonage, it is natural for an audience to expect human paſſions to be 
expreſſed in ſuch tones, and with ſuch art and energy, as will not 
degrade an individual of our own ſpecies, into a being of an inferior 


(z) In the ſuinmer of 1798 ſhe went into 
Rubinelli, and the Baldueci ; and curing 
have improved her ſtyle of finging ; but tra- 
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In 1777, two new comic fingers appeared in PAEsIELLO's bur- 
letta of Le due Conteſ/ſe: JERMOL1 and the Top!. 
of ſinging of the tenor Jermoli, more reſembled that of a Ger- 
man, than an Italian ; but neither in yoice, taſte, nor action, did his 

rformance ever ſurpaſs mediocrity. And as for Signora Todi, 
ſhe muſt have improved very much ſince the was in England, or we 
treated her. very unworthily ;. for though her voice was thought to 
be feeble and ſeldom in tune while ſhe was here, ſhe has fince been 
extremely admired in France, Spain, Ruſſia, and Germany, as a 
moſt touching and exquiſite performer. 

In autumn 1778, the lyric theatre opened with a well ſelected 
and agreeable paſticcio, called DeMoFooNTE, in which the two 
principal fingers, Pacchierotti and Bernaſconi, appeared on our ſtage 
Of BerNASCONI little is to be ſaid, but that 
ſhe had a neat and elegant manner of ſinging, though with a voice 
that was feeble and in decay, But to deſcribe with diſcrimination 
the uncommon and varied powers of Pacchierotti would require a 
diſtin diſſertation of conſiderable length, rather than a ſhort article 
incorporated in a general - hiſtory of Muſic. 
now arrived at a period of time when praiſe and cenſure are equally 
dangerous, and when little information can be communicated to 
the reader, with which he is not already acquainted. There are 
few ſubjects on which the opinions of men differ more than on the 
merit of public performers, particularly of the vocal kind. Some 
having been previouſly pleaſed by another voice and ſtyle of ſinging, 
liſten unwillingly, and with a determination to hear nothing but 
defects; while others, unable to judge for themſelves, have not 


The manner 


We are, however, 


lifened to nothing elſe; and at her re- 
turn to London ſhe copied the tone of his - 
inſtrument fo exactly, that when he accom- 

anied her in divitions of thirds and ſixths, 
it was impoſſible to diſcover who was up- 
permoſt, - 


the 
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the courage to truſt to their own feelings, without authority. Judg- 
ment and candour, the guides of ſo inconſiderable a part of an au- 
dience, too ſeldom ſpeak loud, or endeavour to make proſelytes, to 
have much weight or .influence in fixing the character of a new 
ſinger. Indeed, nothing but a fine voice and uncommon powers of 
execution are ſure of general applauſe ; while original genius, taſte, 

feeling, and refinement, are often friendleſs and unnoticed. 
GASPARO PACCHIEROTT 1, born in the Roman ſtate, ſeems to 
have begun his career in 1770, at Palermo in Sicily, where he 
continued during 1771. In 1772, he was the principal finger in 
the great theatre of San Carlo at Naples, with the De Amicis. In 
1773, at Bologna; 1774, at Naples again. In 1775, at Milan, 
with the Taiber; 1770, at Forli; 1777, at Genoa and Milan; 
and in 1778, at Lucca and Turin, previous to his arrival in 
England, where his reputation had penetrated a conſiderable time, 
and where Signor Piozzi, who had heard him at Milan, ſung ſeveral 
airs after his manner, in a ſtyle that excited great ideas of his pathe- 
tic powers. The Travels of Captain Brydone had likewiſe contri- 
buted to raiſe public expectation ; indeed, my own was excited 
ſo much, that I eagerly attended the firſt general rehearſal, in which 
though he ſung /#77o voce under a bad cold in extreme ſevere wea- 
ther, my pleaſure was ſuch as I had never experienced before. The 
natural tone of his voice is ſo intereſting, ſweet, and pathetic, that 
when he had a long note, or mef/a di voce, I never wiſhed him to 
change it, or to do any thing but ſwell, diminiſh, or prolong it in 
whatever way he pleaſed, to the utmoſt limits of his lungs. A great 
compaſs of voice downwards, with an aſcent up to B b and ſome- 
times to C in alt, with an unbounded fancy, and a power not only 
of executing the maſt refined and difficult paſſages of other ſingers, 
but of inventing new embelliſhments, which, as far as my mutical 
readinz and experience extended, had never then been on paper, 
made him, during his long reſidence here, a new finger to me every 
time I heard him. If the different degrees of ſweetneſs in muſical 
tones. to the ear might be compared to the effects of different fla- 
yours on the palate, it would perhaps conyey my idea of - . 
on 
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fection by ſaying that is as ſuperior to the generality of. vocal ſweet- 
neſs, as that of the pine apple is, not only to other fruits, but to 
ſugar or treacle. Many voices, though clear and well in tune, are 
yet inſipid and unintereſting, for want of piquancy and flavour. 
A more perfect ſhake on ihort notice, and in every degree of velocity, 
I never heard. His execution of rapid diviſions was ſo true and 
diſtin, that, with a loud and vulgar-toned voice, he would have 
been admired as a bravura linger ; but the natural tone, and, if I 
may ſo call it, ſentimental expreſſion and character of his voice, is 
ſuch, as to make many hearers lament his condeſcending to rival 
the lark, or ever, even in pathetic ſongs, quitting ſimplicity in order 
to change or einbelliſh a paſſage in the moſt new, artful, or inge- 
nious manner poſſible. But to lovers and judges of Muſic who 
conſtantly attend the opera, it ſeems deſirable that the performers, 
during the run of a muſical drama, ſhould have the power of ſti- 
mulating attention to an air often repeated, by a variety of new 
graces and ornaments, which, in ſome meaſure, renovate a ſong 
every time it is performed; yet though Pacchierotti poſſeſſed this 
power far beyond any ſinger I had heard, the public, frequently poi- 
ſoned by the ſhafts of envious profeſſors, and perhaps dilettante, was 
always more inclined to cenſure than duly commend this talent ; 
for which I can no otherways account, unleſs this ſeeming injuſtice 
ſtill proceeded from the withes of an audience to hear more of the 
{weet tones of his natural voice, undiſturbed by art or ſcience, 
That Pacchierotti's feeling and ſenſibility are uncommon, is not 
only diſcoverable by his voice and performance, but countenance, 
in which, through a benign and benevolent general expreſſion, 
there is a conſtant play of features, which manifeſts the ſudden 
workings and agitations of his ſoul. He is an enthuſiaſt in his art, 
and feels the merit of a compoſition and performance with true 
Italian energy. Nice and faſtidious in criticiſing himſelf, he con- 
ſequently does not gratify frivolous and doubtful claims upon his 
admiration or applauſe; but to real and intrinſic merit, I never 
met with more candour, or heard more judicious and zealous pane- 
gyric beſtowed from one profeſſor to another. 
To hearers not accuſtomed to the refinements of finging, his 
Vor. IV. | . extempo- 
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exteraporaneous flights and diviſions were fo new, that they at firſt 
were doubtſul whether to blame or commend. But as the true 
criterion of merit in the arts, is to improve on examination, all per- 
ſons of knowledge and feeling conſtantly experienced enereaſing 
pleaſure at each performance, however frequent the opportunities 
may have been of gratifying their with to hear him. 

He is not gifted with a very robuſt conſtitution, nor was his 
cheſt proof againſt the rude and ſudden attacks of our climate ; fo 
that though he was never obliged by indiſpoſition to be abſent from 
the ſtage when his duty called him thither, above once or twice 
during four years reſidence among us, yet his voice was ſometimes 
affected by ſlight colds, from which the ſtouteſt natives are not 
exempt ; but when it was quite in order and obedient to his will, 
there was a perfection ſo exquiſite in tone, taſte, knowledge, ſenſi- 
bility, and expreſſion, that my conceptions in the art could not 
imagine it poſſible to be ſurpaſſed. 

The low notes of his voice were fo full and flexible, that in pri- 
vate, among his particular friends and admirers, I have often heard 
him ſing Anſani's and David's 7enor ſongs in their original pitch, 
in a moſt perfect and admirable manner, going down ſometimes as 
low as B b on the ſecond line in the baſe. 

It appears that in his youth, when his cheſt was ſtrong, while 
ſtimulated by a love of perfection and a determination to execute 
every conquerable difficulty, he ſtudied with ſuch unremitting 
diligence and aſſiduity as have enabled him to execute, a? gb, 
in all clefs, and in every ſtyle of compoſition, the moſt difficult 
ſongs that have been compoſed, with ſuch facility, preciſion, and 
expreſſion, as if he had long peruſed and prepared them for public 
performance. This I have often ſeen him do in original. ſcores, 
that it was impoſſible for him ever to have ſeen before. He was 
the only modern ſinger that of late years I had found able to enter 
into the ſtyle of compoſers and performers of paſt times ; but be- 
ing an excellent mimic, he ſeems never to have heard a ſinger of 
great abilities without remembering the particular traits, inflexions, 
tone of voice, and expreſſions, which rendered him or her famous. 


Though he ſeemed to have a particular zeal for the ſucceſs of his 
SDS 3 friend 
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friend Bertoni's compoſition at the opera; yet I never percetved a 
want of ardour in his performance of Sacchini's Muſic, particularly 
in Rinaldo, where he ſung with as much energy, taſte, and expreſ- 
ſion, as ever it was poſſible for him to manifeſt on any occaſion. 
And in concerts, he treated the audience with a greater variety of 
maſters in the ſongs he ſelected than any finger of my time had 
"ever done. At the Hay-market he was uſually cbliged to lower 
his performance, particularly duets, to the level of a firſt woman of 
very moderate abilities, we except Madame Le Brun, who was 
however ſo cold and inſtrumental in her manner of ſinging, that 
they did not well accord together. I know, there were many 
frequenters of concerts, who called themſelves lovers of Muſic and 
judges of ſinging, and yet diſliked both his voice and manner, and 
did not ſcruple to ſay that he had never ſung a note in tune during 
his reſidence in this country; which was ſuch an inſult upon the 
ears and feelings of his admirers, that they, in revenge, flatly denied 
their claims to ſuperior knowledge, taſte, or experience in ſuch 
matters. : 

Almoſt every great ſinger unites himſelf in intereſt and friend- 
ſhip with ſome particular compoſer, who writes to his peculiar 
compaſs of voice, talents, and ſtyle of ſinging. Thus Manzoli and 
Peſcetti, Guarducci and Sacchini, Millico and Gluck, the Agu- 
Jari and Colla, and Pacchierotti and Bertoni, were cloſely connected, 

FeRDINANDo BER TON1, of Salo, a little iſland in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, who accompanied Pacchierotti to England, 
has been upwards of forty years a dramatic compoſer ; having {ſet 
the opera of Orazio Curiazis for the theatre of San Caſſiano at 
Venice, in 1746; and ſince that time he has not only been often 
employed for that city, where he has been long maeſtro of the 
conſervatorio of the Mendicanti, but for all the principal theatres of 
Italy, particularly that of Turin, where he has been opera compoſer 
at ſeven different carnivals *. Sacchini was in too high favour 


bo Upon the death of Galupp', in 1785, the moſt hononrable and lucrative employ- 
Bertoni was appointed macſtro di capella to ment at-which à muſical compoſer in Italy 
St. Mark's church and the ſtate of Venice, can aſpire, 
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here at the time of Bertoni's arrival in London for his ſuccels to be very 
conſiderable. Though the invention of this maſter is not very fertile, 
his melody is graceful and intereſting; and though he never had 
perhaps ſufficient genius and fire to attain the ſublime, yet he is con- 
ſtantly natural, correct, and judicious; often pleafing, and ſome- 
times happy. His opera of Quinto Fabio, which had twelve 
repreſentations in England, was previouſly performed twenty times 
at Padua with the greateſt applauſe. Indeed, a conſiderable part 
of its ſucceſs, both here and in Italy, may be juſtly aſcribed to the 
admirable manner in which his friend Pacchierotti performed the 
part of Fabio, where he appeared not only as a great ſinger, but an 
intelligent and ſpirited actor. 
On. the firſt arrival of Pacchierotti in England, when the Ber- 
naſconi was firſt woman, Coppola, a languid and unintereſting 
ſoprano, ſecond man, and Pozzi ſecond: woman; Adamberger was 
the tenor, who with a better voice would have been a good linger ;. 
with Micheli for all work, and his ſcholar Rovedino, a very young 
finger with a well toned baſe voice, who brought up the rear.. 
In the ſummer of 1779, Pacchierotti went to Italy; and Ron- 
caglia, who,. during the applauſe he received in ſinging: So che 
fedele, a graceful air in Sacchini's opera of Creſo, had: been haſtily 
engaged. for another ſeaſon, before Pacchierotti had been: heard, 
returned to ſupply his place, as Madame Le Brun did that of the 
Bernaſconi. 
At the end of Roncaglia's ſecond ſeaſon, 1780, Pacchierotti 
eame again to England, and continued the principal ſinger at the 
opera till after the Commemoration of Handel, in 1784. During 
which time, if Madame Le Brun be excepted, we were unfortunate 
in all che firſt women with whom he appeared. Theſe were the 
Prudom, a young finger with a voice which ſtudy and experience, 
had ſhe been allowed a longer life, might have rendered fit for the 
place ſhe only ſupplied occaſionally, till the arrival of the Mac- 
CHERINI,, who diſappointed every hearer. Nor were the expecta- 
tions of the public better gratified on the arrival of Signora 


Mok1G1, daughter of the buffo caricato of that name, who on = 
F 
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firſt coming to England in 1766, fo admirably performed the part 
of Taghaferro, the German foldier in the Buona Figliuola; but 
alas ! his long ſervices were not ſuthcient to render the public 
partial to his daughter, who in the autumn of 1782, when ſhe 
appeared in the opera of Medonte, aſtoniſhed the audience, not by 


oſſible to account for ſuch a ſinger having been recommended, or 
thought of, for the firſt woman of a ſerious opera, or indeed of any 
opera. She was not only much limited in her taſte, ſtyle, and 
knowledge, but in total want of voice. In recitative ſhe had not 
one muſical tone; and in her ſongs the greateſt efforts ſhe made 
amounted. to little more than a ſhriek, except about three notes 
at the top of her compaſs, (F, G, and A,) on which, when the had 
time allowed for it, ſhe could make ſomething like a ſwell.. She 
was young, had a pretty figure, and, with teeth, would have been 
handſome. Signora Lus1Nn1, and other female ſingers, were tried 
with Pacchierotti before his departure, but unſucceſsfully (a). 

On his arrival in London the ſecond time, he found the tenor, 
ANSAN1,. here, who, though he diſputed Roncaglia's claims to 


chierotti's ſupremacy. This. performer had one of the beſt tenor 


and animation, in ſinging allegros, to diſtinguiſh joy from ſorrow, 
For there was a natural melancholy and pathos in his tones on all 
occaſions, which rendered his performance ſomewhat monotonous. 


ever, the ſame critics who cenſured Pacchierotti's licentiouſneſs in 
changing and embelliſhing his airs, were moſt ſevere on Anſani's 
want of thoſe powers. The truth is, that he was too good for a 
firſt ſinger, of ſuch limited talents as Roncaglia, to like; they had. 

(a) The airs in which Pacchierotti's pargoletto, by Monza, in Demofoonte ; 
natural ſweetneſs of voice, taſte, expreſſioun, Nom temer, by Bertoni, in the ſame opera; 


and general powers of plealing ſeem to have Dolce ſpeme, by Sacchini, in Rinaldo; and 
made tne deepeſt impreſſion, were: Miſers Ti. ſaguirò fedele, in Olimpiade, by Paeſiello. 


8 diſagreed 


\ 


the powers ſhe had, but by thoſe ſhe wanted; for it was hardly 


ſuperiority, ſubmitted, with more than his uſual patience, to Pac- 
voices I ever heard on our opera ſtage. It was ſweet; powerful, 


even, and of great compaſs and volubility. Nor could any defect 
be juſtly aſcribed to it, except perhaps a little want of variety, ſpirit, 


His ſhake was not geod, and he was not a deep muſician. How- 
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diſagreed in Italy, and here their enmity broke out anew, with 
double violence. Sacchini took ſides in the diſpute, and Anſaui 
being neither of. an. humble, patient, or conciliating diſpoſition, 
was in a 8 during the two ſeaſons he remained in 
this country. 

His figure and countenance on the ſtage were good; he was tall, 
thin, and had the look of a perſon of high rank. He told me, I 
believe with great truth, that he was /empre in guai, always in 
affliction and vexation, from the natural irritability of his temper, 
and the quarrels and ill ſucceſs of his peeviſh, affected, and unfor- 
nate wife; who, if ever ſhe Had a voice, loſt it before her arrival in 
this country. .I-never.could receive any pleaſure from her per- 
formance ; every note, feeble as it was, ſhe ſqueezed out with ſuch 
difficulty, and with a look ſo croſs and miſerable, that after her 
firſt exhibition I never wiſhed more either to ſee or hear the 
Signora Maccherini, who was ſo proper a match for her huſband 
in ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that in Italy, when employed in the ſame 
theatre, if one happened to be applauded* more than the other, 

they have been known mutually to employ perſons to hiſs the ſuc- 
ceſsful rival (5). 
The comic opera in England, after the departure of Lovattini, 
. ſeemed to be in a languid and declining ſtate. TREBBI's per- 
formance was never very attractive; and that of his ſucceſſor, 
JERMOLT, was ſtill more feeble, and leſs in favour with the public. 
The ſame may be ſaid of VIGANONI, with ſome ſmall dimi- 
nution of praiſe. But he, or rather the managers, had the 
advantage of a very captivating prima buffa in the Mappa- 
LENA ALLEGRANTI, who ſupplied his defects, and was ſoon 
diſtinguithed by the public. Her firſt appearance ſeems to have 
been at Venice in 1771, and after ſinging at ſeveral other Italian 
theatres, in 1774, ſhe went into Germany, where ſhe continued 
to perform at Manheim and Ratiſbon, till the year 17f9, when 


(3) The Maccherini is ſaid to have been an Engliſh nobleman from the theatre at 

once a very agreeable ſinger, and conſider- Florence, in her ſtage dreſs, before the per- 

able favourite on the Continent, Soon formance was over, 
after her firſt appearance, ſhe ran away with | | 


ſhe 


ſhe returned to Venice, and after ſinging there at the theatre of San 
Samuele, during the carnival, ſhe came to England in 1781. Her 
voice was very ſweet and flexible, though not very powerful. Her 
taſte, cloſes, and variety of. paſſages in the Viaggiatort Felici, com- 
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poſed by Anfoſſi, which was the firſt burletta in which ſhe appeared 


on our ſtage, were univerſally admired. However, after (he had 
been heard in the Cantadina in Corte, of Sacchini, and in Anfoſſi's 
Vecchi Burlati, it was found by ſome that her r::oraments were not 
inexhauſtible, and by others, that ſhe did not always ſing perfectly 
in tune. In 1783, ſhe returned again to Germany, and is now 
(1788) at Dreſden in the ſervice of the court of Saxony. 

Within theſe laſt ten years, DAN ING ſeems to have encroached 


upon Muſic, and inſtead of being a dependant. or auxiliary, is aim 


ing not only at independency, but tyranny. During the laſt cen- 
tury, dancing had very little thare of importance in a muſical drama. 
As the Britiſh government conſiſts of three eſtates : King, Lords, 
and Commons, ſo an opera in its firſt inſtitution conſiſted of Poetry, 
Muſjic, and Machinery: but as politicians have obſerved, that the 
ballance of power is frequently diſturbed by ſome one of the three 
eſtates encroaching upon the other two, ſo one of theſe three 
conſtituent parts of a muſical drama generally preponderates, at 
the expence of the other two. In the firit operas PoeTRyY ſeems 
to have been the moſt important perſonage; but about the middle 


of the laſt century, MAchiNERY and DRCORATION ſeemed to 


to take the lead, and diminiſhed the importance both of Muſic 


and poetry. But as the art of ſinging and dramatic . compoſition - 


improved, Mus1c took the lead, and poetry and decoration became 
of leſs conſequence, till the judgment of Apoſtolo Zeno, and the 
genius of Metaſtaſio, lifted lyric poetry far above its uſual level. 
But a fourth and new eſtate ſeems to have ſprung up in DAN ING, 
which has almoſt annihilated the influence of the former three. 
Yet it ſeems for the common intereſt that no one of the conſti- 


tuent parts of a muſical drama ſhould arrogate to. itſelf more than 


its due ſhare of notice. If poetry and Muſic are degraded into 
humble dependants on dancing, the ſtory of the drama had better 


* 
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be told in pantomime; and as articulation is unneceſſary, let the 
fiddle do the reſt. 

After the departure of Mademoiſelle Heinel, no dancing had ſo 
much delighted the frequenters of the opera as that of M. Veſtris 
le Jeune and Mademoiſelle Baccelli, till the arrival of M. Veſtris 
I' Aine, when pleaſure was ſublimed into ecſtacy. In the year 
1781, Pacchierotti had been heard ſo frequently, that his ſinging 
was no impediment to converſation, or even to animated narrative 
and debate; but while the elder Veſtris was on the ſtage, if during 
a pas ſeul, any of his admirers forgot themſelves ſo much as to 
applaud him with-their hands, there was an inſtant check put to 
his rapture by a choral hu—ſh! For thoſe lovers of Muſic who 
talked the loudeſt when Pacchierotti was ſinging a pathetic air, or 
making an exquiſite cloſe, were now thrown into agonies of diſ- 
pleaſure, leſt the gracetul movements du dieu de la dance, or the 
attention of his votaries, ſhould be diiturbed by audible approbation. 
Since that time, the moſt mute and reſpectful attention has been 
given to the manly grace of Le Picq, and light fantaſtic toe of the 
younger Veſtris,; to the Roflis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and 
the Hilligſburgs, while the poor fingers have been diſturbed, not 
by the violence of applauſe, but the clamour of inattention. 

The year 1784 was rendered a memorable æra in the annals of Mu- 
fic by the ſplendid and magnificent manner in which the birth, genius, 
and abilities of HANDEL, were celebrated in Weſtminſter Abbey 
and the Pantheon, by five performances of pieces ſelected from his 
own works, and executed by a band of more than 500 voices and 
inſtruments in the preſence and under the immediate auſpices of their 
Majeſties and the firſt perſonages in the kingdom. This event, ſo 
honourable to the art of Muſic and an illuſtrious artiſt, and fo 
worthy of a place here, having been minutely recorded already in a 
diſtinct work (c), I ſhall only add, that this celebration has been 
fince eſtabliſhment into an annual muſical feſtival for charitable 


(e) Account of the muſical Performances fince deigned to honour with his patronage, 
3x COMMEMORATION OF HANDEL, by the the members and guardians have been per- 
author of this hiſtory, written and publiſhed mitted to incorporate themſelves under the 
for the benefit of the Musical Fund; title of RoyYar Socizry or Musicians. 
«a eſtabliſument which bis Majeity having ; 


purpoles, 
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purpoſes, in which the number of performers, and perfection of 


the performances, as well as favour of the public, have continued 
to increaſe. In 1785, the vocal and inſtrumental band amounted 
to ſix hundred and ſixteen. In 1786, to ſeven hundred and forty- 
one. And in 1787, to eight hundred and fix vocal and inſtru- 
mental performers. 

In the ſpring of 1784, Madame Mara firſt arrived in England, 
being engaged to ſing fix nights at the Pantheon. The diſſolution 
of parliament and general election happening ſoon after her arrival, 
the audiences to which ſhe ſung were not very numerous, nor had 
her performance the effect it deſerved, till ſhe ſung at Weſtminſter 
Abbey; where ſhe was heard by near three thouſand of the firſt 
people in the kingdom, not only with pleaſure, but extacy and 
rapture (d). 

In the ſummer of this memorable year, not only Pacchierotti 
and his friend Bertoni quitted the kingdom, but Sacchini and 
Giardini; two muſicians whoſe genius and abilities are of too high 
an order not to be mentioned with particular reſpect. 

ANTONIO SACCHIN1, of Naples, arrived in England i in 1772, 
after having compoſed for all the great theatres in Italy and Ger- 
many, with increaſing ſucceſs. * And here he not only ſupported the 
high reputation he had acquired on the Continent, but vanquiſhed 
the natural enemies of his talents in England. His operas of the 
Cid and Tamerlano were equal, if not ſuperior, to any muſical dra- 
mas I had heard in any part of Europe. The airs of Millico, the 
firſt man, were wholly written in the delicate and pathetic ſtyle of 
that finger; as the firſt woman's part was in the ſpirited and ner- 
vous ſtyle of Girelli. And he cheriſhed the talents of the inferior 
ſingers in ſo judicious a manner, that all their defects were conſtantly 
diſguiſed or concealed. Savoi, notwithſtanding his fine voice, had 
been worſe than unnoticed before this period, for he was almoſt inſult- 
ed; yet ſo excellent was the Muſic he had to execute in Sacchini's 
operas, and fo favourably did it call him into notice, that inſtead of 
going off the ſtage in ſilence, he was applauded and even encored 


'* (4) See printed account of the ſeveral performances, quarto. 
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nearly as much and as frequently as the firſt ſingers. The Carrara 
too, a young linger, whole voice was naturally drowſy, childiſh, and 
infipid, from the beauty of her ſongs, was well received. Indeed, 
each of theſc dramas was ſo entire, ſo maſterly, yet fo new and 
natural, that there was nothing left for criticiſm to cenſure, though 
innumerable beauties to point out and admire. It is evident that 
this compoſer had a taſte ſo exquilite, and ſo totally free from pe- 
dantry, that he was frequently new without effort ; never thinking 
of himſelf or his fame for any particular excellence, but totally 
occupied with the ideas of the poet, and the ꝙꝓropriety, conſiſtency, 
and effect of the whole drama. His accompaniments, though 
always rich and ingenious, never call off attention from the voice, 
but, by a conſtant tranſparency, the principal melody is rendered 
diſtinguiſhable through all the contrivance of imitative and pic- 
tureſque deſign in the inſtruments. 

In the year 1770, when I faw Sacchini at Venice, be told me that 
he had compoled near forty ſerious and ten comic operas ; and in 
1778, upon enquiring of him to what number his dramatic works 
then amounted, he ſaid to ſeventy-eight, of which he had forgot 
even.the names of two. Sacchini, while he remained at Venice in 
the character of Maeſtro dell ofpidaletto Conſervatorio, by the number 
of maſſes and motets he had compoſed, manifeſted himſelf to be as 
able to write for the church as ſtage (e). He remained too long in 
England for his fame and fortune. The firſt was injured by cabals and 
by what ought to have increaſed it, the number of his works; and the 
ſecond by inaCtivity and want of œcoOomy. Upon a difference 
with Signor Rauzzini, this ſinger from a fond friend became his moſt 
implacable foe; declaring himſelf to be the author of the principal 
ſongs in all the late operas to which Sacchini had ſet his name; 
and threatening to. make affidavit of it before a magiſtrate. The 
utmoſt I could ever believe of this accuſation was, that during 
Sacchini's ſevere fits of the gout, when he was called upon for his 
operas before they were ready, he might have employed Rauzzini, 

(e) I procured in Germany an admir- court of the Duke of Wirtemburgh, of 


able maſs, à due cori, which he compoſed which he had not himſelf a COPY» 
for the funeral of a grent 3 at! the 
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ſome of the recitatives, and perhaps compoſe a few of the flimſy 
airs for the under fingers. The ſtory, however, gained ground, 
and was propagated by his enemies, though always diſbelieved and 
contemned by his friends and the reaſonable part of the public. In 
the ſummer of 1781, he went firſt to Paris, where he was almoſt 
adored ; but after increaſing his reputation there by new produc- 
tions, he returned the following year to London, where he only 
augmented his debts and embarraſſments; ſo that, in 1784, he 
took a final leave of thys country, and ſettled at Paris, where he not 
only obtained a penſion from the Queen of France, but the thea- 
trical penſion, in conſequence of three ſucceſsful pieces. This 
graceful, elegant, and judicious compoſer died at Paris in Septem- 
ber 1786, where he was honoured with a public funeral, and every 
mark of reſpect and diſtinction, which ſenſibility and gratitude 
could beſtow on an artiſt, though a foreigner, who had contributed 
ſo largely to their moſt elegant pleaſures. 

Though living muſicians are, in general, neither fair nor ſafe 
objects of hiſtory or criticiſm, while rumour is loud, and the public 
able to judge for itſelf; yet the merit of ſome is ſo prominent and 
univerſally acknowledged, that total filence would perhaps diſap- 
point thoſe even who only look in a book for what they already 
know. . And the profeſſor of whom I am going to ſpeak has been 
ſo long the delight and wonder of our country; has ſo much im- 
proved the general knowledge and practice of his particular inſtru- 
ment; and had ſo large a ſhare in our muſical tranſactions, that he 
is well entitled to an honourable niche in my work. 

FELICE GIARDIN l, a native of Piedmont, when a boy, was a 
choiriſter in the Duomo at Milan, under Paladini, of whom he 
learned ſinging, the harpſichord, and compoſition ; but having 
previouſly manifeſted a diſpoſition and partiality for the violin, his 
father recalled him to Turin, in order to receive inſtructions on that 
inſtrument of the famous Somis. But though his preference to the 
violin, upon which he ſoon became the greateſt performer in 
Europe, ſeems a lucky-ciroumſtance, yet he had talents which 
would have made him a ſuperior harpſichord player, had he con- 

30 2 tinued 


as he and others had done Anfoſſi in Italy, to fill up the parts, ſet 
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tinued to practiſe that inſtrument ; but he told me himſelf, that 
he was perfectly cured of that vanity, at Paris, by the performance 
of Madame de S8. Maur, a ſcholar of Rameau, who played in ſuch 
a manner, as not only made him aſhamed of his own performance, 
but determined him never to touch the inſtrument again in ſerious 
practice. He went to Rome early in his life, and afterwards to 
Naples, where, having obtained a place among Ripienos in the opera 
orcheſtra, he uſed to flouriſh and change paſſages much more fre- 
quently than he ought to have done. However,” ſays Giardini, of 
whom J had this account,“ I acquired gregg reputation among the 
ignorant for my impertinence ; yet one night, during the opera, 
Jomelli, who had compoſed it, came into the orcheſtra, and ſeating 
himſelf cloſe by me, I determined to give the Maeſtro di Capella a 
touch of my taſte and execution ; and in the ſymphony of the next 
ſong, which was in a pathetic ſtyle, I gave looſe to my fingers and 
fancy ; for which I was rewarded by the compoſer with a—violent 
flap in the face; which,” adds Giardini, “was the beſt leſſon I 
ever received from a great maſter in my life. Jomelli, after this, 
was however very kind, in a different way, to this young and won- 
derful muſician. | 

Giardini came to England in 1750. His firſt public perform- 
ance in London, at which I was preſent, was at a benefit concert 
for old Cuzzoni, who ſung in it with a thin cracked voice, which 
almoſt frightened out of the little theatre in the Hay-market, the 
ſons of thoſe who had perhaps heard her at the greet theatre in the 
ſame ſtreet, with extacy. But when Giardini played a ſolo and 
concerto, though there was very little company, the applauſe was 
ſo loud, long, and furious, as nothing but that beſtowed on Gar- 
rick had ever equalled. I had met him the night before at a pri- 
vate concert, with Guadagni and Fraſi, at the houſe of Napthali 
Franks, Eſq. who was himſelf one of the beſt dilettanti performers 
on the violin at that time; and we were all equally ſurpriſed and 
delighted with the various powers of Giardini at fo early a period of 
his life; when, beſides ſolos of his own compoſition of the molt 
brilliant kind, he played ſeveral of Tartini's, in manuſcript, at ſight, 


and at five or ſix feet diſtance from the notes, as well as if he had 
2 ES never 
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ful carriage of himſelf and his inſtrument ; playing ſome of my own 
Muſic, and making it better than I intended, or had imagined it in 
the warm moments of conception ; and, laſtly, playing variations, 
extempore, during half an hour, upon a new butextraordinary kind of 
birth-day. minuet, which accidentally lay on the harplichord—all 
this threw into the utmoſt aſtoniſhment the whole company, who 
had never been accuſtomed to hear better performers than Feſting. 
Brown, and Co/let ! Of his academy, ſcholars, manner of leading 
at the opera and oratorio, performance in private concerts, compo- 
ſitions vocal and inſtrumental, I ſhall fay nothing here, leſt my 
praiſe ſhould be too much for others, and too little for himſelf. 
The Opera-houſe was opened in autumn, 1784, in no very au- 
ſpicious manner: Pacchierotti being ſucceeded by CRescEnTINT, 
with a feeble and uncertain voice, and the Luſini not much ſur- 
paſſed, by the Ferrareſe del Bene. And in the burletta troop, the 


tenor and prima buffa were ſo inferior to the expectations of the 


public, that the ſeaſon went. on unprofitably, till after Chriſtmas. 


1785. In the ſpring of this year, Creſcentini, in the ſerious 


operas, was ſuperſeded by Tenducci, who revived Gluck's Orfeo 

and the D' Orta, in the comic, by the Ferrareſe. But theſe ar- 
rangements, with the aſſiſtance of the new ſerious tenor, Babbini, 
and the excellent Baritono, Taſca, would hardly have crouded the 


houſe, without the more attractive aſſiſtance of the admirable 


dancers, Le Picq, Veſtris, Roſſi, and Theodore. 

Tasca, who had a powerful baſe voice, and ſeemed to be a good 
muſician, returned to Italy at the end of this ſeaſon. He had been 
here three years, during which time he was not only a uſeful per- 


former at the opera, hut in the oratorios and performances in 


Weſtminſter Abbey. His voice, however, wanted mellowneſs 


and flexibility; for, like an oaken plant, though rng, it was /trf/. 


This was likewiſe the laſt ſeaſon that Ax ossi remained in 
England. He came hither in 1782, but, like his countryman, 
Traetta, arrived here at an unfavourable time: for as Sacchini had 
preceded him, and as the winter following was only rendered me- 
morable at the Opera- houſe by misfortunes, diſgrace, and bank- 


ruptcy, 


never practiſed any thing elſe. His tone; bow; execution; grace- 
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ruptcy, his reputation was rather diminiſhed than increaſed in this 
kingdom. But though his reſources failed him, and circumſtances 
were unfavourable to him here, he had produced before his arrival 
in this country many works that have endeared him to his own, 
where he is now in the higheſt reputation. 

In the ſummer, the whole opera machine came to pieces, and 
all its ſprings, diſordered by law ſuits, warfare, and faCtions, were 
not collected and regulated, till the next year. | 

1786. The regency being at length ſettled, and Mr. Gallini 
inveſted with the power of ruining himſelf and others, Dipoxx 
ABBANDONATA, a paſticcio ſerious opera, was brought out pre- 
vious to the arrival of Rubinelli, and had conſiderable ſucceſs. But 
this muſt be wholly aſcribed to the abilities of Madame Mara, who 
ſung on our opera ſtage for the firſt time. Indeed, ſhe was ſo 
ſuperior to all other performers in the troop, that ſhe ſeemed a 
divinity among-mortals. The pleaſure with which ſhe was heard, 
had a conſiderable increaſe from her choice of ſongs ; which, being 
in different ſtyles by Sacchini, Piccini, Mortellari, and Gazzaniga, ; 
were all ſeverally encored during the run of the opera; a circum- 
ſtance, which I never remember to have happened to any other 
ſinger J. 

MaTTEo BABBINI, the tenor, whoſe voice was ſweet, though 
not powerful, had an elegant and pleafing ſtyle of finging. It is 
eaſy to imagine that his voice had been better; and not difficult to 
diſcover, though his taſte was modern, and many of his riffloramenti 
refined and judicious, that his graces were ſometimes redundant, 
and his manner affected. His importance was very much dimi- 
niſhed when he ſung with the Mara, and after the arrival of Rubi- 
nelli, he ſunk into inſignificance. 

GIOVANNI RUBINELLI arrived in England during the run of 
Didone, in April 1786. His journey hither from Rome, where 
he ſung during the carnival of this year, was not very propitious ; 
as the weather was uncommonly inclement, and he was not only 
.overturned in his chaiſe at Macon, in France, but after quitting 


(f) Theſe airs were: Son regina, by 4b, non laſciarmi, no, by Mortellari ; and 
Sacchini; Se il ciel mi divide, by Piccini; a Scena, in the laſt at, by Gazzaniga. 


the 
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the ſhip, in which he ſalled from Calais to Dover, the boat that 
was to have landed him was overſet near the ſhore, and he remained 
a conſiderable time up to his chin in water, to the great riſk of 


his health, his voice, and even his life. The firſt time I meet with 


his name in the dramatis perſonæ of an opera, is in Caliroe, ſet by 


Sacchini, for Stutgard, 1770, where he performed the part of ſe- 


cond man. He ſeems to have continued at the court of Wirtemberg, 
in no higher Ration ſeveral years, as Grafſi and Muzio are named 
before him in the Indice de Spettacoli Theatrale, His name does 
not appear as firſt ſerious man 1n Italy till 1774, when he ſung at 
Modena, in Paeſiello's Ale andro nell Indie, and Anfoſſi's Dema- 


foonte. After this, he appeared as principal ſinger i in all the great 
theatres of Italy, till his arrival in London. The firſt opera in 


which Rubinelli appeared in England, was a paſticcio, called V1R- 


GINIA, May the 4th: His own part, however, was chiefly com- 
poſed by AxnG1ioLo TAR CH, a young Neapolitan, who is advanc- 
ing into-eminence with great rapidity. Rubinelli is, in figure, tall 


and majeſtic ; in countenance, mild and benign. There is dignity . 
in his appearance on the ſtage 3 and the inſtant the tone of his 
voice is heard, there remains no doubt with the audience of his 


being the firſt finger. It is a true and full contralto from C, in the 
middle of the ſcale, to the octaye above. He ſometimes, however, 


goes down to G, and up to F, but neither the extra low notes nor. 


the high are very full. All above C is falſet, and fo much more 


feeble and of a different regiſter from the reſt, that T was uneaſy 
when he tranſcended the compaſs of his natural and real voice. 
His ſhake is not ſufficiently open; but in other reſpects he is an 


admirable finger; His ſtyle is grand, and truly dramatic. His 


execution is neat and diſtinct. His taſte and embelliſhments are 
new, ſelect, and maſterly. His articulation is ſo pure and well 


accented, in his recitatives, that no one who-underſtands. the Italian 


language can ever want to look at the book of the words, while he - 


is ſinging. His cheſt is fo ſtrong, and his intonation ſo perfect, - 
that I have very ſeldom heard him ſing out of tune. His voice is 


more clear and certain in a theatre, where it has room to expand, 


than N 


\ 
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than in a room. He had a greater variety of embelliſhments than 
any ſinger I had heard, except Pacchierotti, who not only ſurpaſſes 
him in richneſs of invention and fancy, but in the native pathos, 
and touching expreſſion of his voice. Yet Rubinelli, from the fulneſs 


of his voice, and greater ſimplicity of ſtyle, pleaſes a more conſider- 
able number of his hearers than Pacchierotti, though none perhaps, ſo 


exquiſitely, as that ſinger uſed to pleaſe his real admirers. Rubinelli 
finding himſelf cenſured on his firſt arrival in England for chang- 
ing and embelliſhing his airs, ſung Return, O God of Hoſts,” 
at Weſtminſter Abbey, in ſo plain and unadorned a manner, that 
thoſe who venerate Handel the moſt, thought him bald and inſi pid. 
Indeed, I miſſed ſeveral appoggiaturas, which I remember Mrs. 
Cibber to have introduced, who learned to fin g the air from the 
compoſer himſelf; and who, though her voice was a thread, and 
her knowledge of Muſic very inconſiderable, yet from her intelli- 
gence of the words and native feeling, ſhe ſung, this admirable ſup- 

lication in a more touching manner, than the fineſt opera ſinger 1 
Leer heard attempt it; and Monticelli, Guadagni, Guarducci, and 
Pacchierotti, were of the number. 

The ſecond opera in which Rubinelli and the Mara ſung toge- 
ther, was ARMIDA, May 25th. All the Muſic, except the Mara's 
part, in this drama was the compoſition of MoRTELLAR1, whoſe 
taſte in ſinging, if we may judge from the three great lingers we 
have lately heard, Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, and Marcheſini, is of 
the moſt refined and exquiſite fort. Mortellari was a ſcholar of 
Piccini ; but, though of the Neapolitan ſchool, his compoſitions 
are leſs bold, nervous, and ſpirited, than elegant, graceful, and 
pleaſing. But being Palermitano by birth, his ſtrains yl be ra- 
ther called Sicilian than Neapolitan. 

Virginia and Armida, with now and then a comic opera, were 
alternately performed till the end of the ſeaſon, July 1 2th. 

The King's theatre yas, not opened again till December 23 
when ALCESTE, a new opera, compoſed by M. Gnxshich, 2 
German maſter of the Italian ſchool, was firſt performed. This 
opera, to which the public did not ſeem partial, was repreſented but 

three times before it Was ſtopt by the indiſpoſition of Madame Mara. 


1787. January 13th, was firſt performed, a comic opera called 
GIANNINA 
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GIANNINA E BERNARDON1, originally compoſed by Cimaroſa, 
but in which many ſongs were now introduced of Cherubini. 
There were ſeveral pretty ariette alla Veneziana, but the drama 
was thought too long, and too full of filly Italian buffoonery. 
Mingozzi, the firſt buffo, was ill, and his part conſigned to an- 
other who merited and met with but little applauſe. Signora 
BENIN, however, the firſt buffa, gave me great pleaſure by her 
performance. Her voice was not powerful, but of a good quality, 
and perfectly in tune. Her execution ſurpriſes no more than her 
voice; but her taſte is good, and her manner of ſinging extremely 
graceful and pleaſing. If ſhe was a dillettante and only to ſing in 
a room, her performance would be perfect. 

CHERUBIN1, the nominal compoſer at the opera this year, was 
a young man of genius, who had no opportunity while he was here 
of diſplaying his abilities ; but, previous to his arrival, he had fre- 
quently been noticed in his own country, where he is now travel- 
ling faſt to the temple of Fame. His opera of GivL1o SABIVO, 
was murdered in its birth, for want of the neceſlary ſupport of 
capital fingers in the principal parts; Babini, the tenor, be- 
ing elevated to firſt man, and the Ferrareſi firſt woman, were cir- 
cumſtances not likely to prejudice the public in favour of the 
compoſer. 

February 17th, IL TuToR BuRLATo, a comic opera by Pae- 
ſiello, was firſt performed, in which MinGozz1, being ſomewhat 
recovered, appeared in the principal man's part. He ſeems a good 
muſician, and to have a good ſtyle of ſinging, but he was ſtill too 
feeble to excite any other ſenſation in the audience, than pity for 
the ſtate of his health. 

About this time was performed a ſerious opera, ſet by Signor 
Rauzzini, called La VEsTALE, which, from our long acquaint- 
ance with his taſte and ſtyle, was heard with leſs attention, Rape: 
than it deſerved. 

In March, Handel's opera of Julius Ceſar was revired for a 
benefit. Though few of the original airs were retained, yet ſo 
many fine things from his other operas ſupplied the omiſſions, that 
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after fulfilling the purpoſe intended, it was performed for the 
manager, with increaſing favour, the reſt of the ſeaſon. 

In April, the curioſity of the public was excited and gratified by 
the arrival of two new comic fingers, Signor Morelli and Signora 
Storace, from Vienna, whence rumour had been previouſly very loud 
in praiſe of their abilities. The opera in which they firſt appeared 
was GLI SCHIAVL PER AMORE, by Paeſiello, in which, beſides a 
great number of gay and agreeable airs, there are fragments of ex- 
cellent compoſition, in which new paſſages and effects abound, as 
uſual, in the works of that admirable matter. 

GlovANNi MoRELLI has a baſe voice of nearly the fame force 
and compaſs as Taſca's, but infinitely more flexible and pleafing. 
He is likewiſe a good actor, and ſuperior in all reſpects to every 
buffo caricato we have had fince Morigi's firſt appearance in the 
Buona Figliuola, 17663 yet, as a principal ſinger to ſupply the 
place of a tenor, it muſt be owned that he is inadequate to the 
expectations of thoſe who remember the ſweet voice and excellent 
humour of Lovattini. 25) 

- ANNA STORACE, a native of England, who went young into 
Italy; where, by hearing good finging, with quickneſs of parts and 
ſtudy, fhe. acquired a. very good taſte, and firſt gave us / avant 
goiit of Marcheſi's embelliſhments. But though a lively and in- 
telligent actreſs, and an excellent performer in comic operas, her 
voice, in ſpite of all her care, does not favour her ambition to ap- 
pear as a ferious finger. There is a certain crack and roughneſs, 
which, though it fortifies the humour and effects of a comic ſong, 
in ſcenes where laughing, ſcolding, crying, or quarrelling is neceſ- 
fary ; yet in airs of tenderneſs, ſorrow, or ſupplication, there is 
always reaſon to lament the deficiency of natural ſweetneſs, where 
art and pains are not wanting. | 

The opera in which theſe two performers. firſt appeared, was 
performed to full houſes, with great applauſe, to the end of the 
ſeaſon (g). d 


' (g) The principal dancers of 1786 and Mozon, and Madame Perignon, whoſe per- 
2787, were M. Gojon, with Mademoiſelle formance was frequently much applauded., 


* 


5 December 


1 


December 3th, the King's theatre opened with the comic opera 
of IL Re TEoDoRo ; another proof of the fertility of Paeſiello's 
pen. This burletta had been performed all over Italy and Ger- 
many with the greateſt applauſe, previous to its being brought on 
our ſtage.” The Muſic, that was not changed, is extremely. origi- 
nal and pleaſing, particularly the nales. There was a mixture of 
airs by Corri, Mazzinghi, and Storace ; but beſides deſtroying the 
unity of ſtyle, the certainty of there being merit of ſome kind or 
other in every compoſition of Paeſiello, inclines lovers of Muſic 
to lament, that any of his airs ſhould be changed or omitted. 

1788, January 3d, a comic opera originally compoſed by Ci- 
MAROSA, entitled L' ITALIANA IN LON DRA, was brought on 
our ſtage by the name of La LOC AN DIERA. Whether this cele- 
brated burletta was injured by changing the drama, and laying the 
ſcene in Holland, inſtead of London, or by the mediocrity of moſt 
of the performers, I know not; but I was much diſappoined in its 


effect, after all that I had heard and read of its prodigious favour 


in Italy, for three years ſucceſſively, in every great and little town 
where there is a theatre, as well as Germany and Poland. Much 
of the Muſic ſeemed feeble, common, and not of the neweſt taſte. 
The ſymphony, however, of one movement only, and the duet in 
the ſecond act, taken from another opera, were very good. 

On the laſt night of this opera, a new dance, compoſed by the 
celebrated M. Noverre, with his uſual ingenuity and reſources, 
called Curio and Psycue, was exhibited. The effect of this 
ballet was very extraordinary; for ſo great was the pleaſure it 
afforded the ſpectators, that Noverre was unanimouſly called for on 
the ſtage to receive the applauſe and acclamations due to his merit. 
He was led on by M. Veſtris and Hilligſberg, who had ſo admirably 
performed the parts of Cupid and Pſyche, and crowned with laurel 
on the ſtage not only bygthem, and the other principal dancers, 
Meſſrs. Chevalier, Didelot, and the Coulon, but by all the figu- 
ranti who had been employed. This, though common in France, 
was a new mark. of approbation in England. 

No ſerious opera was attempted this ſeaſon, till the arrival of 
Signor LuiG6i'MARCHEsI, who having been engaged to ſing at 

qF-8 Turin 
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Turin during the carnival, was unable to perform in London till 
April 5th. This finger, whoſe talents have been the ſubje& of 
praiſe and admiration in every great theatre of Europe, where muſical 
dramas are performed in the Italian language, firſt appeared at Rome 
1774, in a female character, the uſual introduCtion of a young and 
promiſing finger, with a ſoprano voice and beautiful perſon. In 
1775, he performed the ſecond man's part at Milan, with Pac- 
chierotti, and at Venice with Millico ; but the fame year, he was 
advanced to the principal character at Treviſo. In 1776 and 1777, 
he ſung as firſt man at Munich and Padua; and by 1778, he had 
worked his way to the great theatre of San Carlo at Naples, which 
is the criterion and poſt of honour of an opera ſinger. He conti- 
nued here two ſeaſons, and has fince pertormed with increaſing 
celebrity at Piſa, Genoa, Florence, Milan, Rome, Peterſburg, 
Vienna, and Turin. : 

The Giulio SABINo of SART1, was the firſt opera in which 
Marcheſi performed on our ſtage. The elegant and beautiful 
Muſic of this drama did not pleaſe ſo much here as it ought, and 
had done in other parts of Europe (5). Several of the ſongs, in- 
deed, had been previouſly ſung here at concerts, and did not appear 
new. Marcheſi's ſtyle of ſinging is not only elegant and refined 
to an uncommon. degree, but often grand and full of dignity, 
particularly in his recitatives and occaſional low notes. His variety 
of embelliſhments and facility of running extempore diviſions are 
truly marvellous. Many of his graces are new, elegant, and of his 
own invention ; and he muſt have ſtudied with intenſe application 
to enable himſelf to execute the diviſions, and running ſhakes from 
the bottom of his compaſs to the top, even in a rapid ſeries of 
half notes. But beſides his vocal powers, his performance on the 
ſtage is extremely embelliſhed, by the beauty of his perſon, and 
grace and propriety of his geſtures. We expected a great ſinger, 
but that does not always include a fine actor. 

Having heard the three greateſt Italian ſingers of the preſent 


(4) It was firſt ſet for Pacchierotti and it was performed by inferior ſingers in ſe- 
the Pozzi at Venice 1781, Rubinelli per- veral other cities of Italy, before the arrival 
formed the princpal may's part, in Leghorn, of Marchefi ig England, 

Piſa, and Imola, in 1782. And after that, | 


times, 
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times, though the drawing a parallel, and pointing out their ſeve- 
ral excellencies and imperfections, would be eaſy, yet it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to do it without offending 
them and their excluſive admirers. Even comparative praiſe, as 


well as cenſure, would be thought invidious. But as I have received 


great pleaſure from the performance of each, and never expect to 
find talents exactly ſimilar in different fingers, I am always thankful 
for the good I find, and endeavour to hear the reſt with candour. 

In diſcriminating the ſeveral excellencies of theſe great performers, 
I ſhould, without heſitation, ſay, that Pacchierotti's voice was na- 
turally ſweet and touching; that he had a fine ſhake, an exquiſite 
taſte, great fancy, and a divine expreſſion in pathetic ſongs. That 


Rubinelli's voice was full, majeſtic, and ſteady ; and beſides the 


accuracy of his intonations, that he was parſimonious and judicious 
in his graces. And that Marche/i's voice was elegant and flexible; 
that he was grand in recitative, and unbounded in fancy and em- 
belliſhments. 

All ſeem to have ſtudied their art with great diligence during 
youth, and to read Muſic as eaſily as their native language. 

As actors: Pacchierotti ſeemed in earneſt on the ſtage, and con- 
ſequently intereſted the ſpectator. Rubinelli had great dignity in 
his deportment, though he diſcovered but little ſenſibility by his 
geftures or tone of voice. Marcheſi, with an elegant figure and 
pleaſing countenance, is at once graceful and intelligent in his 
demeanor and action. 

SIG NORA GIULIANI, the firſt woman of the preſent ſerious 
opera, with a perſon, figure, and ſtyle of ſinging, not inelegant, 
wants power of voice to fill a theatre ſo much, that in forcing her 
tones beyond their natural power, 'in order to be heard, all their 
proportions are deſtroyed, and ſhe is juſtly accuſed of ſinging out 
of tune. To this defect, ſhe adds that of a bad ſhake, and affecta- 
tion. But ſuch is the preſent ſcarcity of good female fingers in 
Italy, that previous to her arrival in England, ſhe had been em- 
ployed as firſt woman with Pacchierotti and Rubinelli, in ſeveral 
great theatres of Italy. At preſent, the Pozzi and the Giorgi Banti, 
whoſe voices we know to be good, occupy the firſt places among 


Italian female fingers ; but whether ſtudy or experience have yet 
3 made 
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made them more perfect ſingers than we formerly thought them, 
I am unable to inform my readers. 

The tenor ſinger of this year, FoRL1ives1, who has ſupplied 
that place in moſt of the great theatres of his country, and whoſe 
ſtyle of ſinging ſeems of the moſt modern caſt, wants not only 
power of voice to be heard at a diſtance, but ſpirit and ſweetneſs 
of tone ſuthcient to pleaſe thoſe that are near him. The lower 
notes of his voice ſeem totally decayed ; he has no ſhake; and 
though neither deficient in figure nor action, I am ſorry truth ob- 
liges me to ſay, that he is one of the moſt unintereſting ſingers 
I have ever heard in an Italian ſerious opera. 

I am now arrived at the end of this laborious chapter, which 
the various ſtyles of compoſition and vocal performance that I 
had to deſcribe, and the different ſubjects that are connected 
with the muſical drama, have obliged me to make of an enor- 
mous length; but as the OPERA includes every ſpecies of 
Muſic, vocal and inſtrumental, its annals, if faithfully and amply 
recorded, ſeem nearly to compriſe the whole hiſtory of the art. 
For here we have the moſt varied and impaſſioned compoſition, 
the moſt refined ſinging, the completeſt orcheſtra, with the occaſional 
uſe of every ſpecies of ſolo- inſtrument; and though the general 
ſtyle of opera Muſic is neceſſarily dramatic, yet that of the church 
or chamber is not precluded. Choruſes and ſolemn ſcenes of ſplen- 
did ſacrifice or funereal ſorrow, in the eccleſiaſtic ſtyle, as well as 
ſcenes of ſimplicity and ſocial gaiety, are here frequently admitted 
with propriety. Indeed, the opera 1s not only the union of every 
excellence in the art of Muſic, but in every other art; a junction 
which Voltaire has well deſcribed in his Mondain, when he ſays: 
Il faust ſe rendre a ce palais magique | 
Ou les beaux arts, la danſe, la Muſique, 

JL art de tromper les yeux par les couleurs, 


L' art le plus heureux de ſeduire les coeurs 


De cent plaiſirs fent un plaiſir unique. 


Haſte to the magic palace where abound 

The joys ſublime of verſe, of dance, and ſound; 
Where bright illuſion faſcinates the ſight, 

And Siren-notes the enchanted ear delight; 
Where all the plaſtic powers of art are ſhewn, 
And joys unnumber'd are combin'd in one. 


CHAP. 
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Progreſs of the Mujical Drama at VENICE, during the preſent 
Century. 


HE opera compolers at the beginning of the preſent century 

in Venice, were Marcantonio Ziani, Carlo Fran. Polarolo, 

Antonio Polarolo, his fon, the Abate Pignatta, Bernardo Bergog- 
noni, Giuſ. Benevento, and Tomato Albinoni *. 

In 1702, the elegant and graceful Fran. Gaſparini compoſed 
Tiberio, his farſt opera for the city of Venice ; and between that 
period and the year 1723, produced twenty-five operas for the 
fame city only, beſides the many he ſet for Rome, Bologna, and 
other places. In 1703, Vinaceſe and Orgiani compoſed each of 
them an operaz and Antonio Caldara, whoſe firſt drama for this 
theatre was compoſed in 1697, this year produced the opera of 
Farnace. CALDARA was one of the greateſt profeſſors both for 
the church and ſtage that Italy can boaſt. He ſeems to have been 
in the ſervice of the court of Vienna at its moſt glorious muſical 
period, and had there the happineſs of firſt ſetting the operas and 
oratorios of Apoſtolo Zeno and Metaſtaſio, under the direction of 
thoſe poets themſelves. He continued the favourite compoſer in 
the imperial ſervice till the year 1736, when he ſet Metaſtaſio's 
opera of Achille in Sciro, written expreſsly for the marriage of the 
late Empreſs-queen with the Duke of Lorrain ; ſo that he was a 
dramatic compoſer near fifty years. | 

In 1704, Polani, Mixte, Zanettini, Manza, Coletti, and other 
minor compoſers, gave ſpecimens of their abilities in dramatic Mu- 
hc at Venice; but probably with little ſucceſs, as we hear no more 
ef them. It muſt not, however, be forgotten that, in 1706, the 


* Ste above, p. 77. 
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two excellent compoſers Antonio Bononcini and Antonio Lotti 
furniſhed, each of them, an opera for the Venetian theatre, 

AnToNn1o LoTT1, the diſciple of Legrenzi and maſter of Mar- 
cello, Galuppi, and Peſcetti, was firſt organift, and then maeſtro 
di capella, of St. Mark's church at Venice, and one of the greateſt 
men of his profeſſion. To all the ſcience and learned regularity 
of the old ſchool, he united grace and pathos. Haſfle is faid to 
have regarded his compoſitions as the moſt perfect of their kind. 
And I can venture to ſay, from my own experience, that his choral 
Muſic is at once ſolemn and touching. Between the year 1698 
and 1717, he compoſed fifteen dramas for the Venetian theatre. 
I am much better acquainted with the church Muſic of this excel- 
lent maſter than with his operas. His cantatas, however, of 
which I am in poſſeſſion of ſeveral, furniſh ſpecimens of recitative 
that do honour to his feeling. He was opera compoſer at the 
court of Dreſden in 1718, and in 1720 returned to Venice, where 
he was living in 1732. 

In 1707, Aleſſandro Scarlatti produced two operas, and Caldara 
another, for this city. In 1708, there were ten new operas com- 
poſed for different theatres, by the maſters already mentioned ; 
and in 1709 to the productions of theſe great muſicians, was added 
Agrippina, (et for the theatre of S. Gio. Criſoſtomo, by George 
Frederic Handel, who was now on his travels. 

No new compoſer appears to have entered the liſts at Venice 
till 1712, when Floriano Areſti and Giacomo Rampini gave prooſs 
of their exiſtence, which were ſoon ſwept away by the waters of ob- 
livion. In 1713, George Heinichen, another young Saxon com- 
poſer, travelling through Italy, ſet two operas for the Venetian 
theatre, which were well received. This muſician became emi- 
nent afterwards in Germany, and was appointed maeſtro di capella 
to the EleCtoral King of Poland, at the court of Saxony. Andrea 
Paulati, an obſcure compoſer, ſet an opera this year, called 7 vert 
Amici, in which Nicolini ſung, which, however, did not give 
celebrity to the compoſer, or longevity to his Muſic. 5 

c 
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The next new maſter who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Venice, as a 
dramatic compoſer, was the celebrated Dom ANTONIO VivaLni, 
who, in 1714, ſet Orlando Finto Pax zo; and between that period 
and the year 1728, produced fourteen operas for the ſame city, in 
the performance of which he generally led the band, In 1715, 
three new compoſers appeared: Lucantonio Predieri, a Bologneſe 
maſter, who beſides the operas he ſet for different parts of Italy, 
compoſed a great number for Vienna, where he was much eſteemed 
by the Emperor Charles VI. and ſpent the chief part of his life; 
Lorenzo Baſſeggio, whoſe name has occurred no where elſe in my 
reading; and Fortunato Chelleri, of Milan, whoſe Muſic I have 
never ſeen, but his being employed at Venice to compole five 
operas, at a time when men of great abilities abounded in Italy, 
ſeems to imply merit of ſome kind or other. To his talent as a 
compoſer, he is ſaid to have joined that of an excellent performer 
on the harpſichord, | 

In 1716, a compoſer appeared at Venice for the firſt time, who 
afterwards produced twelve operas for that city, beſides many for 
other places: this was Giovanni PoRTA, of whoſe dramatic 
Muſic we have already had occaſion to ſpeak in England. He was 
long in the ſervice of Cardinal Ottoboni, at Rome, and afterwards. 
ſettled at the court of Bavaria, where he died about the year 1740. 
He was one of the moſt able maſters of his time; uniting learning 
with invention and fire. No new compoſer appeared in 1717. 

In 1718, an opera was compoled by Girolamo Baſlani, of whom 
I know nothing more; and another by Gius. MAR. ORLANDINI, 
an able and favourite Bologneſe maſter, who furniſhed the Venetian 
theatre with ſeven operas between this year and 1729. I have 
ſeen compoſitions of this author, particularly in the opera of Nj, 
performed at Rome in 1722, which ſeem more dramatic and ele- 
gant than thoſe of any maſter in the Italian ſchool, anterior to 
Haſſe and Vinci. He is ſaid to have been happy in the compoſi- 
tion of intermezz1, a gay pictureſque Muſic, which ſeems to have 
been little underſtood by any other maſter, till the time of Pergoleſi. 
I have ſeen Laudi, or hymns, of his compoſition, in three parts, 
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that are ſufficiently natural and eaſy for pſalm-ſingers, not very 
deep in knowledge of Muſic; and cantici, or catches. He con- 
tinued to flouriſh from 1710 till 1745. 

The year 1719 furniſhed ſeveral memorable events in the thea- 
trical annals of Venice: beſides operas compoſed by maſters already 
mentioned, there was one, Lamano, ſet by Nich. Ang. Gaſparini, 
of Lucca, the fourth which he had produced for this city. He 
was a ſcholar of Lotti, and an admirable ſinging-maſter, and pre- 
pared ſeveral excellent performers for the ſtage, among whom was 
the celebrated Fauſtina. Stefano Andrea Fiore, with whoſe merit 
I am unacquainted, ſet the opera called I/ Pentimento Generojs ; 
and Givs. Mar. Bvin1, the compoſer of more than thirty operas 
for difterent theatres in Italy, began his career at Venice this year, 
by ſetting the opera of La Caduta di Gelone. This maſter mult 
be remembered among poet-muficians, as he frequently produced the 
poetry which he ſet to Muſic ; and was often equally ſucceſsful in 
both arts. But there ſeems to have been more attention paid this 
year to the /nging, at the Venetian opera, than either the poetry or 
Muſic : at one theatre, Valentini and the Teſi performed in the 
opera of Lamano; and at another, Bernacchi, in the Pentimento 
Generoſo, with the Fauſtina and Cuzzoni, two Sirens gifted with 
different enchanting powers, which they exerciſed afterwards in 
England to the deſtruction of theatrical tranquillity, and, indeed, of 
good neighbourhood among the adherents of the contending parties. 

In 1720, there were ten new operas at the different theatres ot 
Venice, fet by Buini, Orlandini, Vivaldi, and Porta, The author 
of Notitia di Teatri di Venezia, complains this year of the enor- 
mous falaries of the firſt ſingers; and ſays, that more was then 
given to a ſingle voice than need to be expended on the whole 
exhibition. Formerly, ſays he, the ſam of a hundred crowns was. 
thought a great price for a fine voice, and the firſt time it amounted. 
to one hundred and twenty, the exorbitance- became: proverbial. 
But what proportion does this bear, continues he, with the- preſent 
ſalaries, which generally exceed a hundred ſequins; and which 
has ſuch an effect upon the reſt of the troop, that the demands of 


every one go on increaſing, in the ratio of the firſt ſinger's vanity 
and over- rated importance. The conſequences, indeed, are fatal, 
when the performers combine, as often happens, in a reſolution to 
extort from the managers a contract for certain ſums, of which the 
uncertainty of ſucceſs in public exEDIEIPOg, renders the payment 
ſo precarious. 

In 1723, the admirable Leonardo Loo furniſhed the Venetian 
ſtage with the opera of Timocrate, in which Nicolini and the Teſi 
were the principal fingers . 

In 1724, GIMINIANO ae Parma, firſt appears 
here as an opera compoſer, | He was the ſcholar of Capelli, and 
had a lively imagination that furniſhed him with agreeable flights, 
which, from their novelty, afforded ſo much pleaſure, that they 
contributed conſiderably to propagate and eſtabliſh the taſte of 
ſubſequent times.  FRancesco BRvusa, a Venetian dilettante 
originally, but by adverſe fate being obliged to make a profeſſional 
uſe of an accompliſhment, he derived from it both honour and 
profit ; being appointed maſter of the Conſervatorio of the Incura- 
bili in this city, and employed as an opera compoſer three ſucceſſive 
Vears, compaling in 1724, I Trionfo della Virtu: 3 in 1725, Amor 
Eroico; and in 1726, Medea e Giaſone. 

In 1725, the Venetian theatre firſt heard the natural, clear, and 
dramatic ſtrains of Leonardo Vinci, in his two operas of Migenia 
in Aulide, and La Roſinira Fidele. A farther account and cha- 
racter of this elegant compoſer will be given among the maſters of 
the Neapolitan ſchool. Careſtini firſt appeared this year at Venice, 
in Seleuca, ſet by another new compoſer, whoſe name, Andrea 
Zuccari, appears on. no other occaſion. 

In 1726, Vinci's. rival, Porpora, compoſed the opera of Sijace, 
which was ſoon followed by Vinci's Siroe, on the fame ſtage. 
The public, if not rendered unjuſt by a ſpirit of party, is always 
benefited by the emulation and contending efforts of men of abilities 
and talents : a powerful competitar not only ſtimulates diligence, 
but by the fermentation of hope, fear, and perhaps vanity, awakens, 
invigorates, and ſublimes genius. There were fifteen new muſical 


(p) Leo's opera of Argene was performed here in 1728; and his Cato in Utica, 1729. 
drama 
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dramas brought on the ſeveral Venetian ſtages this year : two by 
Vinci, two by Porpora, and the reſt by Albinoni, Vivaldi, Polarolo; 
Buini; with a ſingle opera by each of the following four princi- 
pianti: Luigi Tavelli, Fran. Roſſi, Giuſeppe Vignati, and Antonio 
Cortona, who mounted the ſtage for the firſt time, and ſeemingly 
with but little ſucceſs, as their uames, and works, whatever they 
were, have been long forgotten. 

The next year, 1729, the compoſers were Porta, Porpora, Al- 
binoni, Vivaldi, Buini, and three new candidates for theatrical 
honours : Giac. Macari, Salvator Apollonj, and Gio. Reali, for 
whoſe works it would now be in vain to enquire. Vinci had been 
called to Rome, the preceding year, where he produced his cele- 
brated opera of Drdone, leaving his rival maſter of the field of 
battle at Venice. Here Porpora produced. this year his two operas 
of Meride and Artanna, which laſt was afterwards performed in 
England. 

The arrival of Farinelli at Venice in 1728, where he ſung with 
the Fauſtina, who told me, near fifty years after, that ſhe well 
remembered his- performance, and the effect it had on the audience, 
was a memorable event-in the opera annals of that city. The vete- 
ran compoſers this year, 1728, were Porta, Albinoni, Vivaldi, 
Polarolo, Porpora, and Leo; with Bertol. Cordans, and Peſcetti 
and Galuppi among the principianti. | 

In 1729, the ſame compoſers are continued, with the addition 
of not only Giacomelli and Orlandini among the veterans, but of 
Ant. Galeazzi, Fran. Ciampi (g), Baldaſſare Galuppi detto Bura- 
nello, and Giambattiſta Peſcetti, among the probationers. Of the 
two laſt, further notice will be taken hereafter. This year they 
compoſed the opera of Dorinda, written by the celebrated dilet- 
tante Marcello, in partnerſhip. - 

In 1730, Gio. Ant. Giai, Ant. Mar. Lucchini, Gio. Adol. 
Haſſe, and Ricardo Broſchi, the brother of Farinelli, firſt compoſed 
for the Venetian theatres. In the opera of 1daſpes, ſet by Broſchi, 


) This was not the Ciampi who was mirable productions for the church. I am 

10 02 gland 1748, and whoſe Chriſtian name in Soffelt ion of a miſerere and a maſs, by 

was Vincenzo; but the Ciampi who was this maſter, which are inferior to no pro- 

at one time an excellent performer on the ductions of che- kind that I have ſeen. 
violin at Maſſa Carrara, and author of ad- 
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his brother Farinelli, Nicolini, and Cuzzoni performed, as they 
did in Haſſe's Artaxerxes; and in that compoſer's opera of Daliſa, 
Paſi, Amorevoli, the tenor who was afterwards in England, and 
Fauſtina, were among the ſingers; and this ſeems the moſt ſplen- 
did period of the muſical drama in Venice; where the poetry of 
Apoſtolo Zeno and Metaſtaſio; me muſical compolitions of Leo, 
Haſſe, Porpora, and Galuppi; and the vocal powers of Nicolini, 
Farinelli, Amorevoli, Fauſtina, and Cuzzoni, conſpired to delight 
and charm the lovers of the lyric ſcene, 

In 1731, Monticelli firſt appeared in the muſical dramas of 
Venice, with Careſtini, Bernacchi, and Fauſtina, now married to 
the compoſer Haſſe. And the next year the ſame performers, and. 
moſt of the ſame compoſers, were again engaged. | 

The opera being now arrived at its ſummit of glory in this 
philomuſical city, we ſhall be leſs minute in our account of its 
progreſs, and only mention the principal perſons who, in ſubſequent 
times, have moſt contributed to ſupport by their genius and talents 
the high reputation, which the art of Muſic had acquired in this 
ancient republic, 

Among the natives of Venice, no profeſſor of the preſent century 
hen contributed more copioully to the delight of his fellow-citizens, 
and lovers of Muſic in general, than BaLDAssARE GaLvuPper, 
DETTO BURANELLO, from the name of the little iſland of Burano 
near Venice, where he was born. His father taught him the 
firſt rudiments of Muſic, and afterwards he had Lotti for his maſter. 
His two firſt operas: La Fede nell Inco/tanza, for Breſcia, and 
G/i Amici Rivali, for Venice, were produced in 1722. He ſuc- 
ceeded equally in every ſpecies of vocal Muſic. For the church 
of St. Marc, of which, he was long maeſtro di capella, and for 
the Conſervatorio of the Incurabili, where he preſided many years, 
he compoſed maſſes, oratorios, and motetti innumerable (7). 

The number of operas, ſerious and comic, which he had compoſed 

tor the principal theatres of Italy before his departure for Peterſ- 


(r) Having expreſſed a wiſh to Senor to have ſome of them tranſcribed and ſent 
Galuppi to be in poſſeſſion of ſome of his after me. And, upon a late examination, 
motetti, that] had heard at his conſervatorio, 1 ſiad in them his uſual graces fire, and 
this admirable compoſer was ſo obliging as originality. 
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burg, in 1766, exceeded ſeventy. At his return to Italy, when ! 
ſaw him at Venice in 1770, at which time he was near ſeventy years 
of age, he was as full of genius and fire as ever. And he ſeems, dur- 
ing his long life, to have conſtantly kept pace with all the improve. 
ments and refinements of the times, and to have been as modern 
in his dramatic Muſic, to the laſt year of his life, as ever. This 
ingenious and fertile compoſer died at Venice, in 1785, at eighty- 
four years of age (5). 

An account of Gio. BaTT. PesCETTI has been already given 
in the courſe of the ſixth chapter. 

DouENICO ALBERTI, an illuſtrious dilettants of Venice, is 
well entitled to a place here, as a dramatic compoſer, as well as 
an exquiſite harpſichord player, and author of elegant and pleaſing 
leſſons for that inſtrument. He was the diſciple of Bith and Lotti, 
and went into Spain in the character of page to the Venetian ambaſ- 
dor at that court. He then aſtoniſhed even Farinelli, with his man- 
ner of ſinging, who ſaid, he rejoiced that he was not a profeſſor, 
* for,” he added © I ſhould have too formidable a rival to cope 
with.“ Alberti afterwards went to Rome, where he ſtill cultivated 
ſinging and playing on the harpſichord. In 1737, he ſet to Muſic 
Endimione, written by Metaſtaſio ; and, ſome time after, Galatea, 
of the ſame lyric poet. Of the vocal compoſitions of Alberti, 
which are but little known in England, and are, indeed, ſcarce 
every where, I procured ſeveral at Venice, which I regard as the 
moſt exquiſite of the time in which they were produced. 

GIAMBATISTA PESCETTI was a Venetian, and ſcholar of 
Lotti. His dramatic productions while he was in England have 
been already mentioned in the preceding chapter. His ſtyle was 
then too meagre and fimple for our ears, which had been long 
accuſtomed to the rich food with which they had been fed by 
Handel. But in 1764, Manzoli ſung him into favour. Indeed, 
the voice and ſtyle of this admirable performer were ſuch as pre- 
cluded all criticiſm of the Muſic he had to execute. The truth 


(s) Pacchierotti wrote me word, that he artiſt, „J ſung very devoutly, indeed,” 


aſſiſted in ſinging his requiem, on the roth ſays Pacchierotti, © to obtain a quiet to 
of February. The funeral ſeems to have his ſoul,” 
been public, and worthy of ſo celebrated an 
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js, that a ſinger of the firſt claſs, with a great voice, can render any 
Muſic captivating ; whereas an ordinary ſinger muſt be ſupported 
by Muſic intrinſically good, or he ſinks. If the attention is not 
intereſted and rewarded either by compoſition or performance, we 
become very ſevere critics. Peſcetti was a good contrapuntiſt, hav- 
ing compoſed Muſic for the church, which is much eſteemed. But 
whether he wrote for the church or the ſtage, the characteriſtic of his 
produCtions was facility ofexecution. This, by ſuch as were fond of 
complication, was thought an inſi pid excellence. However, Manzoli, 
whoſe volume of voice was too unwieldy for trieks and execution, 
attached him to his ſervice, and unwillingly performed the Muſic 
of any other compoſer; as Peſcetti condeſcended not only to adhere 
to ſimplicity in his melodies, but to ſimplify and thin the accom- 
paniments. And I have never been acquainted with a great ſinger 
who was not diſpleaſed with an air in which the harmony was ſo 
loaded, and the parts were ſo complicated and buſy, as to rob him 
of the attention of the audience, and require too much of his own 
in the performance. Queſt” aria e troppo caricata, have JI often 
heard a finger exclaim, when the ingenuity and effect of the ac- 
companiments, if kept under in the performance, have entertained 
me extremely. 

FERDINAN DO BERTONT has already had a place among Vene- 
tian compoſers who have been in England. Few maſters know 
the mechanical parts of their buſineſs better than this worthy 
profeſſor: his melody is flowing and graceful, though not often 
new ; his parts are clear and well arranged ; and his counterpoint 
perfectly correct. And yet there is ſometimes a pacific ſmoothneſs 
in his Muſic that borders upon languor. Indeed, his own natural 
difpoſition is ſo quieſcentand innoxious, that his friend Pacchierotti 
could not ſtimulate him to any ſolicitude or energy of conduct in 
his profefſional concerns. If things went ill, he was as little mor- 
tified, as elated if they proſpered. And this even tenor of tran- 
quillity pervaded all his compoſitions ; they would ſoothe and 
pleaſe by grace and facility, but. not diſturb an audience EO enthu- 


ſiaſtie turbulence. a 
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But though Venice, ever ſince the time of Zarlino, has produced 
within its own precincts a conſtant ſucceſſion of able muſicians, 
whoſe names and works have penetrated into the moſt remote parts 
of Europe, yet not content with endemial productions, the inhabi- 
tants have frequently fermented emulation, by. calling in ſtrangers 
of great talents and abilities to rouſe and vivify the genius of their 
countrymen. The Neapolitan ſchool, during the preſent century, 
has often furniſhed the Venetians with compoſers, whoſe produc- 
tions have been received on their ſtage with univerſal applauſe. 
Among theſe, beſides Aleflandro Scarlatti, Leo, Vinci, and Por- 
pora, already mentioned, Mich. Fini, Ign. Florillo, Salvator Perillo, 
Gaetano Latilla, Rinaldo di Capua, Giuſeppe d' Arena, Genarv 
Aleſſandri, Domenico Paradies, Genaro Manna, Gioacchino Coc- 
chi, Nicola Piccini, Tommaſo Traetta, and Antonio Sacchini, 
all Neapolitans; as well as Sarti, Anfoſſi, and Mortellari, have had 
their works well performed and well received at Venice. Latilla 
reſided there the chief part of his life; Paradies had been a com- 
poſer for that city before his arrival in England, and on quitting 
it, retired thither to end his days. Haſſe, of the Neapolitan ſchool, 
though a Saxon, was long in the ſervice of that republic, and 
maeſtro of the Incurabili Conſervatorio, and he likewiſe retired 
thither with the Fauſtina his wife, who was a native of Venice, 
to cloſe the buſy and ſplendid ſcene of their lives. Cocchi, when 
he quitted England, did the ſame, and is now maſter of one of the 
Conſervatorios of that city. Signor Sacchini when I was in Ve- 
nice, 1770, was maſter of the Oypidaletto, and reſided four years 
at Venice; and when he reſigned that employment, it was confer- 
red on Traetta, at whoſe deceaſe Anfoſſi was inveſted with it, and 
allowed, while in England, to perform the duties of the office by 
deputation. 

We muſt not quit Venice without paying proper reſpect to the 
noble and celebrated dilettante, BeENEDETTo MARCELLo, a native 
of that city, and deſcended from the moſt illuſtrious families of the 
republic. No cotemporary profeſſor was more reverenced for mu- 
ſical ſcience, or half fo much praiſed for his abilities in the art, as 

Marcello, 
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Marcello. This accompliſhed nobleman, beſides his muſical pro- 
ductions, conſiſting of pſalms, operas, madrigals, ſongs, and cantatas, 
was frequently his own poet, and ſometimes aſſumed the character 
of lyric bard, for other muſicians (r). It is probable that Marcello 
had received ſome diſguſt in his early attempts at dramatic Muſic ; 
for, in 1720, he publiſhed a furious ſatire upon compoſers, ſinging- 
maſters, and fingers in general, under the title of Teatro alla Moda, 
or * an eaſy and certain Method of compoſing and performing 
Italian Operas in the modern Manner.” But his great muſical 
work, to which the late Mr. Aviſon's encomiums and Mr. Garth's 
publication to Engliſh words, have given celebrity in our own 
country, was firſt printed at Venice in eight volumes folio, under 
the following title: Eftro poctico-armonico, Parafraſi ſopra i primi 
vo Salmi, Pogſia di Girolamo Ascanio Giuſtiniani, Mufica di Benedetto 
Marcello, Patria Veneti, 1724 & 1725. There is a long and 
learned preface to the. firſt volume, in order to give weight and 
authority to the author's plan and ſtyle of compoſition. But beſides 
the great diſplay of muſical reading, ſagacity, and ſuperior views to 
any of his predeceſſors, letters are prefixed to each volume from the 
author's friends and admirers, in the ſame encomiaſtic ſtrain as the 
recommendatory verſes, with which almoſt every book was uſhered 
into the world during the laſt century. But not dazzled by theſe, 
or the hyperbolical praiſes of Algarotti or Aviſon, I have conſcien- 
tiouſly examined the whole eight volumes of the Italian edition, 
and find, though there is conſiderable merit in the work, that the 
author has been over-pra/ed : as the ſubjects of many of his fugues 
and airs are not only common and old-faſhioned at preſent, but were 
far from new at the time theſe plalms were compoled. But Mar- 
cello was a Venetian nobleman, as Venoſa was a Neapolitan prince; 
both did honour to Muſic by cultivating it; but both expected 
and received a greater return in fame, than the legal intereſt of the 
art would allow. Marcello was a diſciple of Gaſparini, and died 
in 1741. | 

) He was author of a drama called Arato Phe, of Caſſini, about the ſame time. Ia 
in Sparta, which wis ſet by Ruggieri, and 1718, he publiſhed Sonzers of his own writ- 
pertormed at Venice in 1700; and in 1710 ing, without Mufic ; and in 1725, he both 


he produced both the words and the Muſic wrote and ſet a Serenata, which was per- 
of an oratorio called Giuditta, He ſet the formed at the imperial court of Vienna. 
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Progreſs of the Muſical Drama at NarLes, and Account of the 
eminent Compoſers and School of Counterpoint of that City, 


gi "HE firſt Neapolitan maſter who worked for the ſtage during 

the preſent century, ſeems to have been FRANncesco 
Mancini, who flouriſhed from 1700 to 1731, and produced 
ſeveral operas and intermezzi that were much eſteemed by the firit 
profeſſors of the time, particularly Geminiani and Haſſe, who al- 
ways ſpoke of him as a very able maſter. 'The celebraced opera of 
1daſpe Fedele, brought on our ſtage in 1700, was ſet by Mancini. 

About 1720, the ſcholars of Alexander Scarlatti and Gaetano 
Greco, who preſnled over the conſervatorios of Naples, began to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves : among theſe may be enumerated Leo, Por- 
pora, Domenico Scarlatti, Vinci, Sarro, Haſſe, Feo, Abos, Pergoleſi, 
and many other great and celebrated muſicians, who merit parti- 
cular notice. To each of the moſt eminent of theſe maſters I ſhall 
therefore aſſign a ſeparate article, ſpecifying the time when they 
began to flouriſh, and the chief works they produced for the ſtage. 

LEONARDO Leo, principal organiſt of the Chapel Royal at 
Naples, was not only admired and reſpected by his cotem poraries, 
but {till continues to be held in reverence by every profeſſor that is 
acquainted with his works (4). The firſt opera of his compoſition, 
that I have been able to find, is Sfoniſba, which was performed at 
Naples in 1718, and the lait, Siface, in Bologna, 1737. Between 
theſe, he produced three operas for Venice, and four for Rome. 
Leo likewiſe ſet the Olimpiade of Metaſtaſio, in which the duo: 
Ne i giorni tuoi felice, and the air: Non gd donde viene, are admir- 
able; as is Per quel paterno ampleſſo, in Artaſerſe, the only air of 
that opera, by this compoſer, that I have ſeen. Leo likewile ſet 

() We muſt, however, except M. his celebrated air: Non ſo con dolce moto ; 
Reichardt of Berlin, who probally under- and his cenſures have been adopted by 


ſtanding the Italian language better than Prof, Cramer of Kiel. Mnſical Hunſtma⸗ 


this venerable maſter, has ſeverely cri- gazin, 1781; and Mag. der Mnſitk, 1783. 
ticiſed his manner of ſeiting the words of | | 
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Metaſtaſio's oratorio of Sf. Elena al Calvario, of which I have ſeen 
ſome very fine ſongs. His celebrated Miſerere, in eight real parts, 
though imperfectly performed in London at the Pantheon, for An- 
ſani's benefit, 1781, convinced real judges that it was of the high- 
eſt claſs of choral compoſition (x). 

The purity of his harmony, and elegant ſimplicity of his melody, 
are no leſs remarkable in ſuch of theſe dramas as I have been able 
to examine, than the judicious arrangement of the parts. But the 
maſſes and motets which are carefully preſerved by the curious, 
and {till performed in the churches at Naples, have all the choral 
learning of the fixteenth century. There are likewiſe extant, 
Trios, for two Violins and a Baſe, ſuperior in correctneſs of coun- 
terpoint and elegance of deſign to any ſimilar productions of the 
ſame period. This complete muſician is equally celebrated as an 
inſtructor and | compoſer ; and the Scheggi which he compoſed 
for the uſe of the vocal ſtudents, in the conſervatorio over which 
he preſided at Naples, are ſtill eagerly ſought and ſtudied, not only 
in Italy, but in every part of Europe, where ſinging is regularly 
taught. 

This great muſician died about the year 1742, at the age of fifty- 
three. Bis death was unhappily precipitated-by an accident which 
at firſt was thought trivial; for having a tumor, commonly called 
a bur, on his right cheek, which growing, in proceſs of time, to a 
conſiderable magnitude, he was adviſed to have it taken off; but 
whether from the unſkilfalneſs of the operator, or a bad habit of 
body, a mortification-enſued, which coſt him his life. 

Nzxcora PoRPOR A began to contribute to the luſtre of the Nea- 
politan ſchool, about the ſame time as Leo. His firſt opera of 
Ariana e Teſeo was performed at Vienna in 17173 at Venice, 1727; 
and in London, 1734. The operas he compoſed for Naples, 
Rome, and Venice, before and after his arrival in England, amount 
to upwards of fifty. Of his cantatas, which remained in favour 
much een than his en mention has been made elſewhere (I): 
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(a) See vol. Ul, note 4 p. 47 4+ See above, p. 179. 
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Porpora was fo excellent an inſtructor in the art of ſinging; thas 
not only Farinelli, Mingotti, and ſeveral other theatrical performers, 
but all his ſcholars, whether princeſſes or profeſſors, were proud to 
own him for their maſter, 

In 1736, during his reſidence in England, he publiſhed fix Sin- 
fonte da Camera, or Trios, for two Violins and a Baſe, which he 
dedicated to the late prince of Wales ; but theſe, like almoſt all 
the inſtrumental Muſic of vocal compoſers, except that of Handel 
and the late John Chriſtian Bach, are fancileſs, and no more fit 
for one inſtrument than another. Indeed, Vinci, Haſſle, Pergoleſi, 
Marcello, and Porpora, the great luminaries of vocal compoſitions, 
ſeem never to have had any good thoughts to beſtow on Muſic, 
merely inſtrumental. Perhaps the ſuperiority of vocal expreſſion 
requires fewer notes in a ſong than a ſonata ; in. which the facility 
of executing many paſſages that are unfit for the voice, tempts a 
compoler to hazard every thing that is new. Thus the ſimplicity. 
and paucity of notes, which conſtitute grace, elegance, and expreſ- 
ſion in vocal Muſic, render inſtrumental, meagre and.infipid. 

Porpora was long the principal maſter of the Incurabili Conſer- 
vatorio at Venice, for which he compoſed ſeveral maſſes and motets, . 
that are held in great eſtimation by the curious. He retired, how- 
ever, late in life, to Naples, the place of his nativity, where, in 1767, 
he died in great indigence, at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
Signor Corri, who had ſtudied under him fave-years,.was his diſci- 
ple at the time of his deceaſe ; and he ſays, that though his friends 
paid him a conſiderable ſum, not only for his inſtruction, but board, 
Porpora kept ſo miſerable a table, that he. was frequently driven 
out of the houſe, by hunger, to ſeek a din r elſewhere. 

LrONARDO ViNnci,. of the Neapol::::1 ſchool, who is ſaid to 
have run away from the conſervatorio of GI poveri in Greſu. Criſta, 
at Naples, where he was the ſcholar of Gaetano Greco, on. account 
of a quarrel with Porpora, a ſtudent of the ſame ſchool, began to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in the year. 1724, when he. ſet.the, opera of Far- 
zace, for the Aliberti theatre at Rome (z). So great was the ſuc- 


(z) It is probable that moſt of the maſters ployed to compoſe for the capitals of other 
of this ſchool produced ſpecimens of their ſtates; but I have not been able to find any 
abilities at Naples, before they were em- record of their Premiers Coups d Eſſai. 
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ceſs of this drama, that he was called upon to furniſh-at leaſt one 
opera every year till 1730, when he compoſed two: Artaſer/e, and 
Aleſſandro nell” Indie, both written by Metaſtaſio. Theſe, as I was 
informed at Rome, he ſet for half price, to gratify his enmity to 
Porpora, Who was then his rival, in. that city. 

The vocal cumpolitions of Vinci form an æra in dramatic. Muſic, 
as he was ene firſt among, his countrymen, who, ſince the. inven- 
tion of recitative by Jacopo Peri, in 1600, ſeems to have occaſioned 
any conſiderable revolution in the muſical drama. The airs in the 
firſt operas were few and fimple; but as finging improved, and 
orcheſtras became more crouded, the voice-parts were more laboured, 
and the accompaniments more complicated. In proceſs of. time, 
however, poetry ſeems to have ſuffered as much as ever from the 
pedantry of muſicians, who forgetting that the true characteriſtic of 
dramatic Muſic is clearneſs ; and that ſound being the vehicle of 
poetry and colouring of paſſion, the inſtant the buſineſs of the 
drama is forgotten, and the words are unintelligible, Muſic is ſo 
totally ſeparated from poetry, that it becomes merely inſtrumental, . 
and the voice-part may as well be performed by a flute or a violin, 
in the orcheſtra, as by one of the characters of the piece, on the 
ſtage. Vinci ſeems to have been the firſt opera compoſer who ſaw 
this abſurdity, and, without degrading his art, rendered it the 
friend, though not the ſlave to poetry, by ſimplifying and poliſhing 
_—welody, and calling the attention of the audience chiefly to the 
voice-part, by diſintangling it from. fugue, complication, and la- 
boured contrivance. | 

In 1726, he ſet Metaſtaſio's Didone Abandonata for Rome, which 
eſtabliſhed his reput for in this exquilite drama, not only 
the airs were greatly cn aided, but the recitative, particularly in 
the laſt act, which being chiefly accompanied, had ſuch an effect, 
that, according to Count Algarotti, Virgil himſelf would have 
been pleaſed to hear a compoſition ſo animated and fo terrible, in 
which the heart and ſoul were at once aſſailed by all the. powers 
of. Muſic (a).” 


(a) Saggio /obra Opera in Muſica, 
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I ſhall mention the reſt of this pleaſing and intelligent compoſer's 
operas, the airs of which long ſerved as models to other maſters, 
and are not yet become either ungraceful or inelegant. 

In 1727, he compoſed Giſinondo, Re di Polonia; in 1728, Catone 
in Utica; in 1729, Semiramide Riconoſciuta ; and in 1730, Aleſ- 
ſandro nell' Indie, and Artaſerſe, all for the theatres in Rome (5). 
| The celebrated air at the end of the firſt act of Artaſerſe: Yo fol- 
cando un mar crudele, originally compoſed for Careſtini, is well 
known, and is perhaps the only production of Vinci by which his 
merits have been favourably eſtimated in England. In the printed 
book of the words Vinci is called Pro-vice macſtro della Real Ca- 
pella di Napoli. 

have been able to find no more of his works after this period; 
ſo that he muſt cither have begun late, or been cut off early in life, 
as his great and durable renown ſeems to have been acquired in 
the ſhort ſpace of tix years of his exiſtence. 

The next Neapolitan who entered the liſts, as a dramatic compo- 
ſer, was DOMENICO SARRO, vice maeſtro of the Chapel Royal at 
Naples, who flouriſhed from the year 1725 to 1734. This 
maſter was much eſteemed, both for his eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
productions. Among the many operas he compoſed for the diffe- 
rent theatres of Italy, the two moſt in favour, were Tit9 Sempro- 
nio Gracco, for Naples, 1725 ; and Metaſtaſio's Didone Abandonata, 
for Turin, 1727. He was one of the early reformers, who, like 
Vinci, fimplified harmony, and poliſhed melody, in his productions 
for the ſtage. : 

ApoLro Hass, detto IL SASS0NE, though a native of Germany, 
deſerves a place in the liſt of Neapolitan compoſers, as he had not only 
inſtructions from the elder Scarlatti and Porpora, but began firſt ro be 
noticed as a man of genius at Naples, in 1725 (c). Much has already 


— — 


(3) The two laſt were performed in the 7agna ; and the ſecond, to his conſort, Cle- 
theatre delle Dame; the firit is dedicated to mentina, called Regina della Gran Bretiagna. 


the Chevalier de St. George. called in the (c) See German Tour, Vol. II. p. 183. 
title page Giocomo III. Re della Gran Bret- 


been 
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been ſaid of this admirable compoſer in a former work (d); and more 
information will be collected relative to his numerous productions 
in ſpeaking of the muſicians of his country ; I ſhall therefore only 
obſerve here, that he purſued the elegant and ſimple manner of Vinci 
in his vocal compoſitions, and as he long ſurvived this firſt reformer 
of lyric melody, he frequently ſurpaſſed him in grace and expreſ- 
ſion; and the operas of Metaſtaſio, which he ſet for Rome and 
Venice after the deceaſe of Vinci, were not only more applauded 
by the public, but more conſonant to the ideas of the poet himſelf, 
as I diſcovered in converſing with him on the ſubject, at Vienna, 
in 1773. | 

Haſſe began to compoſe for the great theatre at Naples, by ſet- 
ting the opera of Scſeſtrate, in 1726, the year after the deceaſe of 
his maſter, Aleſſandro Scarlatti. This opera and Attalo Re di Bi- 
tinia, for the fame theatre, in 1728, ſeem to have been forgotten 
by the compoſer himſelf in the verbal enumeration of his early pro- 
ductions with which he favoured me at Vienna; but being in 
poſſeſſion of the printed book of the words of both theſe dramas, 
with the above dates, to which his name is prefixed in the follow- 
ing manner: La Muſica e del Signor Giovanni Adolfo Haſſe detto 
il Saſſone, Maeſtro di Capella di S. A. S. il Duca di Brunſwick, the 
record is indiſputable. In 1730, he ſet two operas for Venice: 
Daliſa, in which the principal fingers were Paſi, Amorevoli, and 
Fauſtina, whom he married about this time; and Artaſer/ſe, writ- 
ten by Metaſtaſio, in which the principal parts were performed by 
Farinelli and Cuzzoni. In one of theſe he is called Maeſtro ſopra- 
numerario of the Royal Chapel of Naples; and in the other Mac- 
ſtro di Capella of Auguſtus King of Poland and Elector of Saxony. 
In 1732, he compoſed Cajo Fabric, for Rome; and Demetris for 
Venice. Theſe dramas, particularly the two written by Metaſtaſio, 
and the great ſingers who performed in them, eſtabliſhed his repu- 
tation, which extended to every part of Europe. Of the numerous 
operas he compoſed afterwards for the difterent courts of Germany, 
an account will be given elſewhere. 

| (4) Ibid. Vol. I. 
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GivsEPPy PoRsILE, of Naples, the ſon of Carlo Porſile, who 
compoſed the opera of Nerone for that city in 1686, appears to 
have been in the ſervice of the Emperor at Vienna in 1720, 
Apoſtolo Zeno (e) ſpeaks of his bella Maſica to Spartaco, an opera 
written by the Abate Paſquini for the imperial court in 1726. 
| Between which period and 1735, he compoſed ſeveral dramas fot 
| the different theatres of Italy. His favour at Vienna, however, 

appears to have been durable, as he was employed there, in 1733, to 
- {et the oratorio of Grz/eppe Riconoſciuto, by Metaſtaſio, which Hatl:: 
publicly declared to be the fineſt Muſic he had ever heard. I have 
never met with any of his productions; but his ſtyle is - ſaid, by 
others, to have been natural, and full of force and expreſſion (/). 
RiccaRDo BROScH, Maeſtro di Capella Napolitano, and the 
brother of the celebrated Farinelli, whom he inſtructed in the firſt 
rudiments of Muſic, compoſed the opera called L' Vi d Alcina, 
for Rome, in 1728. It was in this opera that the memorable con- 
tention happened between Farinelli and a celebrated performer on 
the trumpet, over whom that matchleſs finger obtained a complete 
victory. In 1730, Broſcki accompanied his brother to Venice, 
where he compoſed the opera of Idaſpe; in which, not only Fari- 
nelli performed, but the Cavalier Nicolini, then old, but till a 
great actor, and Cuzzoni, young, and at the ſummit of her favour. 
Though this was not the firft appearance of any of theſe renowned 
performers on the Venetian ſtage, the late Sir Edward Walpole, 
who was there at the time, uſed to declare, that the acclamation 
with which they were received, and the rapture communicated by 
their talents, ſurpaſſed all that he had ever known in any other 
theatre in Europe. 
FRANCESCO Feo, one of the greateſt Neapolitan maſters of his 
time, compoſed Ipermefira, for Rome, in 1728, and Andromaca, 
* for the ſame city, in 1730. From this period till about the year 
1740, his name frequently occurs in the muſical dramas of Italy. 
The few ſpecimens which J have ſeen of this compoſer's abilities 
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(e) Lettere, Tomo. I. Hai. ſur la Muſique, Tom. III. p. 224. 
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in vocal Muſic, ſeem correct and maſterly in counterpoint, and 
full of fire, invention, and force in the melody and expreſſion of 


the words. 

We are now atrived at a very important period of muſical hiſtory, 
when Pergoleſi, the child of taſte and elegance, and nurſtling of 
the Graces, firſt began to captivate by his ſtrains. This exquiſite 
compoſer has ſo much intereſted and delighted the muſical world, 
that a dry liſt of his works ſeems inſufficient to ſatisfy the curioſity 
which his productions have excited. I ſhall, therefore, lay before 
my readers all the information I was able to procure concerning 
his ſhort life, in my tour through Italy ; at which time, though 
he had been dead upwards of thirty years, yet I met with ſeveral 
perſons, both at Rome and Naples, particularly the late Mr. Wiſe- 
man and Barbella, who had been perſonally acquainted with him, 
and who communicated to me many of the following circumſtances : 

GiovANBATTIsSTA PERGOLESI was born at Caſoria, a little 
town about ten miles from Naples, in 1704. His friends diſco- 
vering, very early in his infancy, that he had a diſpoſition for Muſic, 
placed him in the conſervatorio at Naples, called Dei poveri in 
Greſu Griſto, which has been ſince ſuppreſſed. Gaetano Greco, 
of whom the Italians ſtill ſpeak with reverence as a contrapuntiſt, 
preſided then over that celebrated ſchool. This judicious maſter 
ſoon perceiving uncommon genius in his young pupil, took parti- 
cular pleaſure in facilitating his ſtudies, and communicating to him 
all the myſteries of his art. The progreſs which the young muſi- 
cian made was proportioned to the uncommon advantages of nature 
and art with which he was favoured ; and at a time when others 
had ſcarcely learned the gammut, he produced ſpecimens of his 
abilities which would have done honour to the firſt maſters in 
Naples. At the age of fourteen, he began to perceive that taſte 
and melody were ficrificed to the pedantry of learned counterpoint, 
and after. vanquiſhing the neceſſary difficulties in the ſtudy of har- 
mony, fugue, and ſcientific texture of the parts, he intreated his 
friends to take him home, that he might indulge his own fancies, 
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and write ſuch Muſic as was moſt agreeable to his natural percep- 
tions and feelings. 

The inſtant he quitted the conſervatorio, he totally changed hi- 
ſtyle, and adopted that of Vinci, of whom he received leſſons in vocal 
compoſition, and of Haſſe, who was then in high favour. And 
though he ſo late entered the courſe which they were purſuing 
with ſuch rapidity, he ſoon came up with them; and, taking the 
lead, attained the goal, to which their views were pointed, before 
them. With equal ſimplicity and clearneſs, he ſeems to have ſur- 
paſſed them both, in graceful and intereſting melody. 

His countrymen, however, were the laſt to diſcover or allow 
his ſuperiority, and his firſt opera, performed at the ſecond theatre 
of Naples, called De: Fiorentiui, met with but little ſucceſs. The 
prince of Sgliano, firſt equery to the King of Naples, diſcovering, 
however, great abilities in the young Pergoleſi, took him under his 
protection; and from the year 1730 to 1734, by his influence, 
procured employment for him at the Teatro Nusvo. But during 
this period, the chief of his productions were of the comic kind, 
and in the Neapolitan dialect, which is unintelligible to the reſt of 
Italy, except the Serva Padrona, ſet for the theatre of San Bar- 


tolomeo. 


It was not till the year 1733, that an account of his merit pene- 
trated ſo far as Rome, and inclined the directors of the opera there, 
to engage him to compoſe for the Tordinona theatre in that city: 

Pergoleſi, ambitious of writing for a better theatre, as well as for 
better perſormers, than thoſe for which he had hitherto been 

employed; and happy in having the exquiſite poetry of Metaſtaſio's 

Olimpiade to ſet, inſtead of the Neapolitan jargon, went to work 
with the zeal and enthuſiaſm of a man of genius, animated by 
hope, and glowing with an ardent paſſion for his art. 

The Romans, however, by ſome unaccountable fatality, received 
his opera with coldneſs ; and the compoſer being a young man but 
little known, they ſeemed to want to be told by others that his 
Mufic was excellent, and would foon, - by the admiration of all 
Europe, make them aſhamed of their injuſtice and want of taſte. 
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To complete his mortification at the ill reception of this opera, 
Nerone, compoſed by Duni, the next that was brought on the 
ſtage, and for which his was laid aſide, had a very great ſucceſs. 

Dont, a good muſician, and a man of candour, though greatly 
inferior in genius to Pergoleſi, is ſaid to have been aſhamed of the 
treatment which he had received ; and with an honeſt indignation 
declared, that he was out of all patience with the Roman public, 
[renetica contro il public Romano. He even tried during the ſhort 
life of this opera, to make a party in its favour among the profeſ- 
ſors and artiſts who were captivated with the beauty of the Muſic ; 
but all their efforts were vain ; the time was not yet come when 
judgment and feeling were to unite in its favour. 

Pergoleſi returned to Naples with the ſmall crop of laurels 
which had been beſtowed on him by profeſſors and. perſons of 
taſte, who in every country compoſe but a very inconſiderable part 
of an audience. He was, indeed, extremely mortified at the fate 
of his opera, and not much diſpoſed to reſume the pen, till the 
Duke of Matalon, a Neapolitan nobleman, engaged him to com- 
poſe a mals and veſpers for the feſtival of a faint at Rome, which 
was to be celebrated with the utmoſt magnificence. 

Though Pergoleſi had but too much cauſe to be diſſatisfied with 
Roman decrees he could not decline the duke's propoſition, and it 
was on this occaſion that he compoſed the Maſs, Dixit, & Laudate, 
which have been ſince fo often performed for the public, and tran- 
ſcribed for the curious. They were heard for the firſt time in the 
church of San Lorenzo in Lucina, with general rapture; and if 
any thing could conſole a man of genius for ſuch unworthy treat- 
ment as he had lately experienced at Rome, it muſt have been 
ſuch hearty and unequivocal approbation as he now received in the 
lame city. An „ | 

His health, however, daily and viſibly declined. His friends had 
perceived, by his frequent ſpitting of blood, for four or five years 
before this period, that he was likely to be cut oft in his prime ; and 
his malady was ſtill increaſed by this laſt journey to Rome. His 
farſt patron, the prince of Stigtiano, who had never ceaſed to love 
38 2 and 
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and protect him, adviſed him to take a ſmall houſe at Torre di 
Greco, near Naples, on the ſea- ſide, almoſt at the foot of Mount 
Veſuvius (g). It is imagined by the Neapolitans, that perſons 
afflicted with conſumptions are either ſpeedily cured, or killed, in 
this ſituation. 

| During his laſt ſickneſs, Pergoleſi compoſed his celebrated can- 
| | tata of Orpheus and Euridice, and his Stabat mater, at Torre del 
( Greco, whence he uſed to go to Naples from time to time to have 
them tried. The Salve Regina, which is printed in England, was 
| the laſt of his productions, and he died very ſoon after it was 
| | finiſhed, in 1737, at the age of thirty-three! # 
| 


; 
| 
[ 
| 
1 
| 
1 
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The inſtant his death was known, all Italy manifeſted an eager 
defire to hear and poſſeſs his productions, not excepting his firſt and 
moſt trivial farces and intermezz2 ; and not only lovers of elegant 
Muſic, and curious collectors elſewhere, but even the Neapolitans 
themſelves, who had heard them with indifference during his life- 
| time, were now equally ſolicitous to do juſtice to the works and 

memory of their deceaſed countryman. Rome, ſenſible now of its 
former injuſtice, as an amende honorable, had his opera of Olimpiade 
revived: an honour which had never been done to any compoſer 
of the preſent century before. It was now brought on the. ſtage 
with the utmoſt magnificence, and that indifference with which it 
had been heard but two years. before, was now converted into, 
rapture. 

Pergoleſi's firſt and principal inſtrument. was the violin, which 
was urged againſt him, by envious rivals, as a proof that he was 
unable to compoſe for voices. If this objection was-ever in force: 
with reafonable and candid judges, it muſt have been much enfee- 
bled; not only by the ſucceſs of. Pergoleſi in vocal compoſitions, . 
but by Sacchini, whoſe principal ſtudy and practice, during youth, 
were likewiſe beſtowed on the violin. 

It is Mr. Walpole's. opinion that Mr. Gray firſt. brought the 


% This houſe WY ſliewn tome in 17706, the extraordinary things to * ſcen in the. 
thirty-three. years ates his deatb, among environs of, Naples. 
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compoſitions of Pergoleſi into England (5). His opera of Olimpiade 
was firſt performed on our ſtage in 1742, when Monticelli acquired 
uncommon applauſe in the air: Tremende ofcuri atroce, and the 
ſcene where the aria parlante : Se cerca ſe dice occurs; which, 


though it has often been ſet ſince to more elaborate and artificial 


Muſic, its effect has never been ſo truly dramatic; all other com- 


poſitions to thoſe words are languid on the ſtage, and. leave the 


actor in too tranquil a ſtate for his ſituation (7). 


The words Tremende oſcuri atroce, are not Metaſtaſio's, nor have 


I ever been able to diſcover whoſe they are, or how they happened 
to be ſet by Pergoleſi; the air, however, A due cori, is admirable (4). 


From all the information that I was able to procure at Rome 


and Naples, concerning the premature death of Pergoleſi, there 
does not ſeem the. leaſt foundation for the ſtory concerning his 
having been poiſoned. The diſeaſe of which he died was a con- 


fumption, that preyed. upon. his lungs during the laſt five or fix 


years of his exiſtence, and the moſt active and important of his 
life. As envy. was ſaid to have ſtimulated his concurrents to have 
recourſe to poiſon in order to get rid of ſo formidable a rival, it has 
been well obſerved (4), that the ſucceſs of Pergoleſi's productions 
was never ſufficiently brilliant to render him ſuch an object of envy 
to his brethren. as to make it neceſſary to diſpatch him by unfair 


means. 


(% This exquiſite poet went abroad in 
the: ſpring of 1739, and travelling through 


France, arrived at Turin in November of 


the ſame year. He did not reach Rome, 
however, till April 1740. In his letters he 
only ſpeaks of the Muſic he heard in that 
city, (ſee page 86 of Mr. Maſon's Mem.) 
and of a glorious concert at Naples, (96.) 
His laſt letter from Italy is dated at f lo- 
rence April 21ſt, 1741. Mr. Maſon ſays, 


that he quitted Turin the 15th of Auguſt, 
and began to croſs the Alps the next day. 
But though there is no mention made of 


Pergoleſi in Gray's letters from Italy, yet 
I have frequently heard from Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Maſon, and ochers, of his intimate 
friends, that he regarded the vocal compo- 
ſivons of this maſter as models of perfection. 


His Saur Regina was performed in Eng- 


land at the little theatre in the Hay- market 


January 8th, 1745, (as appears in the news- 


apers of the time); ſo that it could not 
have been brought firſt into this country by 


Mr.. Gray, who did not arrive in England. 


from Italy till the Auguſt of that year, 

(i) When I mentioned this circumſtance 
to Pacchierotti, in a converſation on the 
ſubject, he very well applied our Engliſh 
1 phraſe to Pergoleſi, by ſaying, that 
im ſe 


tting theſe words © he had hit the right 
nail on the head.“ 


(4) I have a copy of this air in manu- 


ſoript to the words: Torbizo in molto e nero, 


which,are likewiſe not to be found in the 
works of Metaſtaſio. 


(1) Notices fur la Jie et les Quvrages de 
Pe goleſi, par M. Boyer, Mercure de France, . 


pour Juillet 177 2p. 191, 
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The art of Muſic, however, did not die with Pergoleſi, as we 
Thall ſee by the liſt of his ſucceſſors, who purſuing the track which 
Vinci, Haſſe, and Pergoleſi had firſt traced out, have advanced into 
new regions of invention, taſte, grace, elegance, and grand effects. 

I was aſſured at Rome by a muſician who had known him per- 
ſonally, that he was a flow workman ; but ** the gods ſell to mor- 
tals,” ſays Epicharmus, “ all that is great and beautiful at the 


price of immenſe labour (zz).” Salvini tells us, that the celebrated 


compoſer Cariſſimi being praiſed for the grace and eaſe of his 
melodies, uſed to cry out: Ah, with what difficulty is this eaſe 
acquired (2)? | 

He had perhaps more energy of genius, and a finer tract, than 
any of his predeceſſors : for though no labour appears in his pro- 
ductions, even for the church, where the parts are thin, and fre- 
quently in uniſon, yet greater and more beautiful effects are often 
produced in performance than are promiſed in the ſcote. And, 
indeed, it frequently happens, that a ſcore in which the texture of 
the parts 1s very artificial, ingenious, and amuſing to the eye, affords 
nothing but noiſe and confuſion to the ear. As the Italians in 
the ſixteenth century were the maſters to all Europe in elaborate 
compoſition, even to a pedantic exceſs, ſo they have been the firſt, 
in modern times, to abjure its abſurdity. 

The eaſe and fimplicity of Vinci's and Pergoleſi's ſtyle, were 
ſoon imitated with ſervility by men of no genius, who always ap- 
pear more contemptible in light than laboured ſtrains ; and theſe, 
puſhing facility to an infipid exceſs, ſoon rendered opera Muſic 
proverbially flimſy and frivolous. Of this number were Lampug- 
nani, Peſcetti, Pelegrini, Giacomelli, Paleazzi, Schiaſſi, Pampani, 
and many others. 

The church Muſic of Pergoleſi has been cenſured by his coun- 
tryman, Padre Martini, as well as by ſome Engliſh mulical 
critics, for too much levity of movement, and a dramatic caſt, even 
in ſome of his ſlow airs; while, on the contrary, Eximeno ſays, 


that he never heard, and perhaps never ſhall hear, ſacred Muſic 


(mm) Harra xdνν Th x. (*) 4%, queſto facile, quanto & difficile ? 
accom- 
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accompanied with inſtruments, ſo learned and ſo divine, as the 
Stabat Mater.” 

As the works of this maſter form an era in modern Muſic, and 
as gencral praiſe or cenſure is ſeldom juſt or ſatisfactory to diſcri- 
minative minds, it was my intention to have inſerted here, ſome 
critical remarks reſulting from a late careful examination of his prin- 
cipal productions for the church; but upon calculating the buſi- 
neſs I have ſtill to do, and the pages left for its reception, I find 
that critical diſcuſſion mult give way to matters of fact, or my 
volume will be rendered too cumbrous and unwieldy. 

If the SoxXATAS aſcribed to Pergoleſi, for two violins and a baſe, 
are zenuine, which is much to be doubted, it will not enhance 
their worth ſufficiently to make them intereſting to modern ears, 
accuſtomed to the bold and varied compoſitions. of Boccherini, 
Haydn, Vanhal, &c. They are compoſed in a ſtyle that was worn 
out when Pergoleſi began to write; at which time another was 
forming by Tartini, Veracini, and Martini of Milan, which has 
been fince poliſhed, refined, and enriched with new melodies, har- 
monies, modulation, and effects. 

No fair and accurate judgment can be formed of the merit of a 
compoſer of paſt times, but by comparing his works with thoſe 
of his predeceſſors and immediate competitors. The great 
progreſs that has been made in inſtrumental Muſic, ſince the 
deceaſe of Pergoleſi, will not diminiſh his reputation, which was 
not built on productions of that kind, but on vocal compo/itiins, in 
which the. clearneſs, ſimplicity, truth, and ſweetneſs of expreſſion, 
juſtly entitle him to ſupremacy over all his predeceſſors and cotem- | 
porary rivals, and to a niche in the temple of Fame, among the | 
great improvers of the art; and, if not the founder, the principal | 
poliſher of a ſtyle of compolition both for the church and {tage | 
which has been conſtantly cultivated by his ſucceſſors, and which, | 
at the diſtance of half a century from the ſhort period in which 
he flouriſhed, ſtill reigns throughout Europe. 

To the abilities of the Neapolitan compolers Paradies, Cocchi, 
Gaplielmj, Traetta, Sacchini, and Anfotli, who have: all. been in 
Kugland, due reſpect has been paid in a preceding chapter. 

GAETANO 
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GAETANO LATILLA, an excellent compoſer of the Neapolitan 
ſchool, has ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Venice, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his comic operas ; he was, how- 
ever, frequently called to Rome, where his ſerious operas were 
likewiſe very ſucceſsful. Temiſtocle, his firſt drama of that kind, 
was compoſed for the Tordinona theatre in that city, 1737. He 
continued to compoſe for the Roman theatre till the year 1740, 
when his opera of Siroe, of which I am in poſſeſſion of the ſcore, 
and in which the principal fingers were Lorenzini, a ſoprano ; 
Appiano, contralto ; and the celebrated tenor Babbi, had very great 
ſucceſs. From this time till 1766, he continued writing alternately 
for Rome and Venice with uninterrupted ſucceſs, 

His invention was perhaps leſs fertile than that of many Nea- 
politan maſters ; but in the arrangement of his parts, in correct- 
neſs and knowledge of effects, he has ſeldom been exceeded. 

Latilla is, I believe, ſtill living. In 1770, he was an aſſiſtant to 
Galuppi at the church of St. Mark, in Venice, and ſeemed in great 
indigence; which, conſidering his profeſſional abilities, and former 
favour, excited indignation and melancholy reflexions, at the ca- 
price and ingratitude of the public. Since that time, I have been 
told that he had the misfortune to be a patriot ; and was thrown 
into priſon at Venice for ſpeaking too freely of ftate affairs, and, 
when enlarged, was ordered to quit the city. To clamour at 
grievances in any country, without either power or plan to redreſs 
them, is uſeleſs ; but in the midſt of deſpotiſm, the folly is as great 
as reaſoning with a furious lion, whoſe mouth is wide open. 

RiNALDo DI CAPUA, a Neapolitan compoſer of great genius 
and fire, and whoſe productions were the delight of all Europe 
during many years, is another melancholy inſtance of the tranſient 
ſtate of a muſician's fame and favour. He was living, or rather 
ſtarving, in 1770 at Rome, the chief ſcene of all his fomer glory! 
His hiſtory and opinions have been given at large in another 
Work /p; I ſhall therefore here only mention his principal pro- 
ductions. He ſeems to have been a ſucceſsful compoſer from 17 37 
to 1758. His firſt ſerious opera at Rome was I Ciro Riconoſciuto, 


(b. Preſent State of Muſic in France and Italy, Art. Roux. 
; 1737 
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1737 ; and Adriano in Siria, the laſt, in 1758. A very fine air 
from his opera of Vologeſo was ſung by Monticelli in England, and 
printed by Walſh among the favourite ſongs of the opera of Gian- 
guir, nell! orror di notte ofcura, to which I refer as a ſpecimen of 
his ſerious ſtyle. Indeed, the whole ſcene in this opera, beginning 
by the accom panied recitative, Berenice, ove ſei? and terminated by 
the air, Ombra che pallida, is ſo admirable, that I ſhould with to 
inſert it here as an example of the perfection to which dramatic 
Muſic was brought in Italy near fifty years ago, if it would not 
occupy too much ſpace in my work. The curious will, however, 
do well to procure a copy of it whenever they have an opportunity. 

It has been ſaid (), perhaps with ſome truth, that the ſcience of 
this compoſer is not equal to his genius ; for being educated as a 
dilettante, he probably did not ſummit to all the drudgery of dry 
ſtudy, which one intended for the profeſſion of Muſic muſt neceſ- 
ſarily undergo. 

DoMEN1CO TERRADELLAS, or Tannavzoiias, a Spaniard, 
born and educated in Catalonia; but, afterwards, a diſciple of 
Durante, at Naples, began to flouriſh about 1739, when he com- 
poſed the opera of A/arto, and part of Romolo, in conjunction with 
Latilla, for the Teatro delle Dame, at Rome. 

In the latter end of the year 1746 he came to England (7), where 
he compoſed two operas : Mitbridates and Bellerophon. But un- 
fortunately for the compoſer, none of the fingers of this time ſtood 
high in the favour of the public. Yet his opera of Mitridate, 
I well remember, received much applauſe, as Muſic, diſtin& from 
what was given to the performers. And his compoſitions when 
executed in Italy by fingers of the firſt claſs, acquired him great 
reputation. 

Beſides the 8 ſongs in the two operas juſt mentioned, 
which are printed by Walſh, Terradellas himſelf, while he was in 
England, publiſhed a collection of Twelve Italian Airs and Duets 
in ſcore, which he dedicated to Lady ( Cheſterfield. In theſe he 


(q) Efai ſur la Muſque, Tom. III. p. (r) This was between the departure of | 
177. | | . Gluck and arrival of . 
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ſeems leſs maſterly and original than in his other productions that 
have come to my knowledge. In the ſongs he compoſed for Re- 
ginelii, a very learned finger in ruin, we find boldneſs and force, 
as well as pathos. And ſome are di bravura of his compoſition, 
for the celebrated tenor ſinger Babbi, at Rome, abound with fire 
and ſpirit. If his productions are compared with thoſe of his 
cotemporaries, his writings, in general, muſt be allowed to have 
great merit; though his paſſages now ſeem old and common (9). 

Terradellas was remarkable, not only for attending, in every 
ſituation of the ſinger, to the ſpirit of the drama which he had to 
compoſe, but for giving good Muſic to bad ſingers, and not under- 
writing, as Mr. Bayes calls it, the inferior parts of his theatrical 
Pieces. Indeed, it has always appeared to me, that an exquiſite 
ſinger who can command attention by the mere tone of his voice, 
and who requires only a canevas, or out-line, to colour at his 
pleaſure, is in leſs want of artificial and captivating compoſition, 
than an ordinary finger, who is neither poſſeſſed of voice nor taſte 
ſufficient to intereſt the audience. And Terradellas ſeems to have 
written all his ſongs for performers of abilities ; for his airs are 
never made eaſy and trivial in order to ſpare the ſinger. Jomelli's 
pen always flowed with this ſpirit ; for he never rejected a paſ- 
ſage that preſented itſelf, becauſe it would be difficult and trouble- 
ſome in the execution ; but this freedom of ſtyle, twenty years 
ago, might be more ſafely practiſed than at preſent : for it is well 
known, that a company of ſingers is now reckoned good, in Italy, 
if the two firſt performers are excellent; and an opera is ſure to 
pleaſe if two or three airs and a duet deſerve attention ; the audience 
neither expecting nor attending to any thing elſe. And the ma- 
nagers, who find this cuſtom very convenient, take care not to 
interrupt play or converſation by the uſeleſs and impertinent talents 
of the under- ſingers; ſo that performers of the ſecond or third 
claſs are generally below mediocrity. | 


(s) This compoſer having ſpent his only as a private ſcholar ; and I think I 
outh in Catalenia, was not regul ly ini- can ſometimes diſcover in his ſcores, thro' 
riated into the myſteries of counterpoint in all his genius and elegance of ſtyle, a want 
any Neapolitan Conſervatorio, having been of ſtudy and harmonic erudition. 
placed under Duran, for a ſhort time, 
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Between the year 1725 and 1740, the muſical drama in Italy 
ſeems to have attained a degree of perfection and public favour, 
which perhaps has never been ſince ſurpaſſed, The opera ſtage 
from that period being in poſſeſſion of the poetry of Apoſtolo Zeno 
and Metaſtaſio ; the compoſitions of Leo, Vinci, Haſſe, Porpora, 
and Pergoleſi; the performance of Farinelli, Careſtini, Caffarelli, 
Bernacchi, Babbi, la Teſi, la Romanina, Fauſtina, and Cuzzoni ; 
and the elegant ſcenes and decorations of the two Bibienas, which 
had ſuperſeded the expenſive and childiſh machinery of the laſt 
century. Dancing was at this time likewiſe ſubſtituted in ſerious 
operas, to the coarſe farces between the acts, called Inter medi, og 
Intermezzt ; and it was about this period that Balli were firſt com- 
poſed analogous to the incidents of the piece, which they enlivened 
and embelliſhed without aſſuming ſuch a degree of importance as 
robs the poet, compoſer, and performer, of their due rank and at- 
tention in every muſical drama, 

Such was the progreſs of the melo-drama in Italy, when Ni- 
colò JOMELLI began to flouriſh. This truly great compoſer was 
born in 1714, at Avellino, a town about twenty-fhve miles from 
Naples, in which city he had his muſical education under Leo and 
Durante. The firſt opera to which I find his name, is Ricimero 
Re de” Goti, compoſed for the Argentina theatre at Rome, 1740. 
And between that period and 1758, he compoſed for the ſame 
city fourteen operas, beſides others for Venice and different Italian 
theatres. 

From 1758 till about 1765, he reſided in Germany, being en- 
gaged in the ſervice of the Duke of Würtemburg, at Stuttgardt, 
or rather at Ludwigſbürg, his new capital, where Jomelli's works 
were performed. Here he produced a great number of operas and 
other compoſitions, by which he acquired great reputation, and 
totally changed the taſte of vocal Muſic in Germany. On his 
return to Italy, he left all theſe productions behind him, upon a 
ſuppoſition that he ſhould again reſume his ſtation at Ludwigſburg, 
atter viſiting his native country. But as he never returned thi- 
ther to claim theſe compoſitions, they fell into the hands of his 
23.42 patron 
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patron the Duke of Würtemburg, who preſerved them as precious 
relics of this great maſter (7). 

After he quitted Germany, Jomelli compoſed a great number of 
operas expreſsly for the King of Portugal, who tried every expe- 
dient to tempt him to go to Liſbon ; which honour though he de- 
clined, on account of the delicate ftate of his wife's health, yet 
he annually furniſhed that prince with new productions, as well as 
with whatever he compoled for other purpoſes. 

He compoſed, after his return to Naples, three operas for that 
city: Armida, in 1769; Demofoonte, 1770; Ifigema in Aulide, 
17% 1. And in 1772, Achille in Sciro, for Rome, which was his 
laſt. 

Some of the Muſic which he compoſed for the dances of 
his operas has been much celebrated, particularly his Chaconne, 
which is well known in England, and has ſerved as a model for 
that ſpecies of dance throughout Europe, ever fince it was com- 

ſed. | | 
" he operas of Jomelli will be always valuable to profeſſors and 
curious collectors, for the excellence of the compoſition ; though 
it has been thought neceſſary, in compliance with the general 
rage for novelty, to lay them aſide, and to have the ſame dramas 
new ſet for the ſtage, in order to diſplay the talents, or hide the 
defects, of new ſingers. 

As Jomelli was a great harmoniſt, and naturally grave and ma- 
jeſtic in his ſtyle, he ſeems to have manifeſted abilities in writing 
for the church, ſuperior even to thoſe. for the ſtage. Of the many 
oratorios which he compoſed, I am only acquainted with three : 


(:) Propoſals were publiſhed at Stutt- The ſerious operas which Jomelli com- 
gardt in 1783, and in Cramer's Mag. der poſed for Stuttgardt, are the following: 
Muſ. for September of the ſame year, for, L' Olimpiade, La Clemenza di Tito, Nittett, 
printing by ſubſcription the entire dramatic Pelope, Enea nel Lazis, Catone in Utica, 11 
works of Jomelli in ſcore, which we recom- Re Paſtore, Aleſſandro nelf Indie, Exio, 
poſed during the twenty years that he was Didone, Demofoonte, Semiramide, Vologeſo, 
in the ſervice of the Duke of Würtemberg, Artaſer/e, and Fetonte. Paſtoral dramas : 
conſiſting of fifteen ſerious operas, five paſ- Ineneo in Atene, 11 Paſtore lIluftre, and | 2g 
toral dramas, and three burlettas ; but whe- Jſola Diſabitata. Comic operas: Il Matri- 
ther this undertaking was ever accompliſh- monio per Concorſo, La Schiava Liberata, 
ed, I have not as yet been able to learn. and I Cacciatore Deluſo. | 
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Tjacco Figura del Redentore, Betulia Liberata, and La Paſſione, all 
written by Mtaſtaſio and all admirably ſet. In the firſt accom- 
panied recitative and air of 1/acco, at the opening of the ſecond 
part, beginning: Cz per 'pieta mi dice, il mis ſiglio che fa? in 
which are painted, with an uncommon degree of agitation and 
paſſion, the anxiety and terror of Sarah during the abſence of 
Abraham, whom ſhe ſuppoſes is in the ac of ſacrificing her ſon 
Iſaac, have been juſtly much admired. I am in poſſeſſion of a 
Te Deum, and a Requiem, of his compoſition, which manifeſt him. 
to have been a great maſter of the church ſtyle; though he had 
acquired great fame as a dramatic compoſer before he began to 
exerciſe himſelf in this ſpecies of writing, concerning which he 
had never beſtowed a thought fince he left the Mutic-ſehool, or 
conſeryatorio, till about the year 1751, when it having been deter- 
mined at Rome that the Muſic for Paſſion- week ſhould be as ex- 
cellent as poſſible, Durante, Jomelli, and Perez, were employed to 
ſet the leſſons from the Lamentations of Jeremia, for the three 
moſt ſolemn days of that holy time. Jomelli's compoſition was 
performed on Wedneſday, Perez's on Thurſday, and Durante's on 
Good-Friday. The firſt is entitled LETT1ioNs PRIMO per il 
mercoledt ſanto, con Violini, Oboe, Viola, Flauti e Corni da Caccia. 
The ſecond LET TIONE PRIMA del Giovedl ſanto, a Soprano ſolo, 
con Viclini, Viola, Obed, e Cornt' da Caccia. And the third LES T- 
TIONE TERZz A del Venerdt ſanto, a 4 Voci, con Violini, Viola, e 
Corn da Caccia. Having procured a ſcore of theſe compoſitions 
at Rome, and lately examined them, I can venture to ſay that they 
all appear to me admirable; and as the compoſers were all 
men of great abilities, who exerted themſelves on this honourable 
qccaſion, it is difficult to determine, in their ſeveral ſtyles, which 
is the beſt. The productions of Jomelli and Perez are in an ele- 


gant and expreſſive orator io ſtyle; and that of Durante more in 


the ancient ſtyle of church Muſic : more learned in modulation, 
more abounding in fugue, and mote elaborate in the texture of the 
parts, as might be expected from his maturer age, and the ſolem- 
nity of the day on which his Muſic was to be performed. 10 
1 But 
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But though Jomelli acquired conſiderable fame by this compo- 
ſition for the church, yet he was ſo far from being intoxicated by 
it, that in a viſit to Padre Martini, at Bologna, ſoon after, he told 
this learned contrapuntiſt that he had a ſcholar to introduce to 
him. Padre Martini aſſured him, that he ſhould be glad to inſtruct 
any one ſo well recommended. And a few days after, the good 
father aſking who and where was the diſciple he had talked of? 
Jomelli, anſwered, Padre ſon io; and, pulling a Audis of paper 


out of his pocket, on which he had been trying his ſtrength in 


modulation and fugue upon canto fermo, begged of him to exa- 
mine and point out his errors. 

From this period he produced many admirable compoſitions for 
the church, in which he united elegance with learning, and grace 
with bold deſign. Among other productions of this kind, the 
two following merit commemoration. An Ofertorio, or motet, 
for five voices without inſtruments, followed by an Alleluja of 
four parts in chorus; and a Ma pro deſunctis, or burial ſervice, 


| which he compoſed at Stuttgardt for the obſequies of a lady of 


high rank and favour at the court of his patron the Duke of Wür- 


temburg. Theſe compoſitions, which are learned without pe- 


dantry, and grave without dulneſs, will be laſting monuments of 
his abilities as a contrapuntiſt. 

But the moſt elaborate of all his compoſitions, is the Miſerere, 
or fifty- firſt pſalm, tranſlated into Italian verſe, by his friend Sa- 
verio Mattei, which he ſet for two voices, accompanied with in- 
ſtruments, in 1773, the year before his deceaſe. In this production, 
which breathes a pious gravity, and compunction of heart ſuited 
to the contrite ſentiments of the pſalmiſt, there is a manifeſt 
ſtruggle at extraneous modulation and new effects, perhaps too 
much at the expence of facility and grace. Though all the 
movements of this compoſition are flow, yet the execution is fo 
difficult, both to the voices and inſtruments, that when it was 
performed in London at Marchetti's benefit, it was the opinion 
of the late Mr. Bach, that Jomelli had purpoſely written what he 
could not execute himſelf, in order to perplex the performers. 


This 
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This, however, muſt have been ſaid in pleaſantry, for Jomelli had 
no malevolence in his diſpoſition ; perhaps in ſtriving at exce!- 
lence with too great ſolicitude, he ſometimes had recourſe to art 
and ſtudy, inſtead of giving way to his own feelings. There are, 
however, admirable ſtrokes of paſſion as well as ſcience in the 
Muſic that he has ſet to this pſalm, which, though above the com- 
prehenſion of common hearers, will afford great pleaſure to thoſe 
that are able to read the ſcore, or to follow the performers through 
the labyrinths of art. 

This admirable compoſer had, in general, ſuch a facility in 
writing, that he ſeldom courted the Muſe at an inſtrument; and 
ſo tenacious a memory, that Sacchini aſſured me he frequently 
compoſed an air on opening a book of lyric poetry, while, like a 
peripatetic, he has been walking about a room, which he remem- 
bered a year after, and then committed it to paper, as faſt as as he 
could write a letter. 

Jomelli has been called, in a ſplenetic fit, a Ciarlatano, by a great 
and celebrated compoſer of the ſame ſchool. If writing too well 
for common ears, and too, learnedly for lazy hearers, is quackery, 
Jomelli was certainly guilty, As Raphael had three manners of 
painting, Jomelli had three ſtyles of compoſition. Before he went 
to Germany, the eaſy and graceful flow of Vinci and Pergoleſi 
pervaded all his productions ; but when he was in the ſervice of 
the Duke of Würtemberg, finding the Germans were fond of 
tearning and complication, he changed his ſtyle in compliance 
with the taſte and expectations of his audience; and on his return 
to Italy, he tried to thin and ſimplify his dramatic Muſic, which, 
however, was ſtill ſo much too operoſe for Italian ears, that in 
1770, upon my aſking a Neapolitan how he liked his opera of 
Demofoonte, he cried out with vehemence—e /celerata, Signore ! 

Climate ſeems to operate ſo much on Muſic, however its influ- 
ence may be diſputed. in manners and government, that what is 
admired in one country is deteſted in another. In cold climates 
labour is neceſlary to circulation; in hot, ea/e is the grand deſide- 
ratum. This principle is carried to ſuch exceſs in Italy, that what- 

| 8 ever 
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Gothic, pedantic, and /celerata, As to difhcul.ies of execution, in 
a /ing/e part, the compoſers: and performers may ſpin their brains, 
and burſt their blood-veſſels, and welcome, provided the texture of 
the parts is clear and ſimple. | 

The Gothic inventions, as they call them, of "SOHO canons, 
and laboured counterpoint of the ſixteenth century, they are will- 
ing to reſign to the Flemings, who firſt brought them into Italy ; 
but of which all the natives, except a few obſtinate pedants, ſtrug- 
gled to diveſt their Muſic, particularly that for the ſtage, e 
the laſt century. 

I entirely agree with Martial, that Turpe et DIFFICILES habere 
a1gas ; but that the art is to be enervated to the level of ignorance, 
idleneſs, and caprice, I deny. It is the exceſs of learning and faci- 
lity that is truly reprehenſible by good tafte and found judgment; 
and d:fficult and caſy are relative terms, which they only can define. 
To lovers of Muſic who have heard much in various ſtyles, little 


is new ; as to others who have heard but little, all is new. The 


former want reſearch and new effects, which to the latter, old 
Muſic can funiſh. Palates accuſtomed to plain food find ragoits 


and morceaux jriands too highly ſeaſoned ; while to thoſe who 


have long been pampered with dainties, ſimplicity is inſipid. How 
then is a compoſer or performer to pleaſe a mixed audience, but 
by avoiding too much complacence to the excluſive taſte of either 


the learned, or the ignorant, the ſupercilious, or the ſimple ? 


The health of Jomelli began to decline ſoon after I had ſeen 
him in perfect health at Naples, 1770. He was then corpulent, 


and reminded me of the figure of Handel. In 1771, he had a 


ſtroke of the palſy, which, however, did not impair his intelleQs, 
as he campoſed Achille in Sciro, for the Roman theatre, and a 


cantata for the ſafe delivery of the Queen of Naples, in 1772; 


and in 1773, his Italian Miſerere, the moſt elaborate and ſtudied 


of all his works. 


His friend Signor Saverio Mattei, the tranſlator of the pſalms 
into Italian verſe, from whoſe verſion Jomelli had taken the 
2 Miſerere, 
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Miſerere, or alty · irt pſalm, gives the following account of the 
public funeral and works of the great muſician, in his Sagg/o di 
Poefie Latine ed Ttaliane, publiſhed at Naples immediately after 
his deceaſe, 

Naples, September, 1774. © Yeſterday all the muſicians of 
this city united in celebrating the funeral of the great Jomelli, 
The church was very finely ornamented ; and a great number of 
wax tapers were placed about the pompous bier. Two orcheſtras 
of three rows each could ſcarcely contain the vocal and inſtrumen- 
tal performers who aſſiſted in executing the Muſic that was ex- 
preſsiy compoſed on the occaſion by the worthy Sabatini, who 
beat the time himſelf, as maeſtro di capella. It was the celebrat- 
ed Genaro Manna, compoſer of the archiepiſcopal church, who 
firſt ſuggeſted this plan of a public funeral, in which all theſe my- 
ſicians had. an opportunity of manifeſting their regard for Jomelli, 
and of furniſhing an example to poſterity of the gratitude due to 
great talents, which may likewiſe ſtimulate young artiſts to merit 
equal honours. At the defire of Signor Manna, not only every 
muſician attended the funeral and performed gratis, but contributed 
likewiſe towards the expences of this ſolemnity. I drew up the 
inſcriptions myſelf, and the Abate Sparziani ſent ſome ſonnets from 
Rome, that were, written by him and his friends on the occaſion. 

* Jomelli was my friend; he lived two years in my neighbour- 
hood, and I had frequent opportunities of converſing with him, 
and of admiring his captivating manners, particularly his modeſty 
in ſpeaking of rival artiſts, whoſe compoſitions he readily praiſed, 
though their authors were not equally candid in ſpeaking of him. 
Jomelli had acquired confiderable knowledge in other” arts 
than Muſic ; his poetry was full of taſte, and there is a fine ode of 
his writing, in the collection publiſhed at Rome, on the ſubject 
of the reconciliation between the Pope and King of Portugal. 
He was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf from other com- 
poſers in a way peculiar to himſelf. His invention was always 
fertile, his ſtyle lyrical and Pindaric ; and juſt as Pindar darted 
from one ſubject to another, Jomelli changed his tones and themes 
in a way wholly new, and learnedly irregular. 1 18 
Vol. IV. 1 U : „ But 
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«« But though his learning and elaboration, which appeared in 


his works, procured him the eſteem of conſummate muſicians, they 
ſometimes loſt him that of the multitude. He found the theatre 
at Naples, and indeed almoſt all the theatres of Italy, in the greateſt 
corruption; where, in and out of the orcheſtra, all is noiſe and con- 
fuſion. No one thing or circumſtance harmoniſes with another ; 
the company regardleſs of what is acting, and wholly ignorant of 
the text, after much noiſe, chattering, and inattention, are ſcarce 
quiet when a particular interreſting air is performing by a ſinger of. 
the firſt claſs. A learned and ingenious Muſic, like that of Jo- 
melli, full of harmony and contrivance, which requires a careful 
execution, and the utmoſt ſtilneſs and attention in the audience, 
could not fatisfy the frivolous and depraved taſte of the Italians, 
who uſed to ſay, that the Muſic of Gluck, Jomelli, Haſſe, and 
Bach, was too rough and German, and pleaſed them leſs than 
the ſongs of the Gondoheri and airs with few. accompaniments 
and many graces and diviſions. 

It was without ſufficiently reflecting upon the preſent depraved 
taſte of his countrymen, that Jomelli ſet 1fgenra, his laſt opera, in 
ſuch a ſcientific and elaborate ſtyle, that the audience was diſſatisfi- 
ed with it; but, to ſay the truth, moſt of the fingers, who had but 
little time to rehearſe, Jomelli having only finiſhed the opera, en- 
tirely, on the day of repreſentation, executed this learned com- 
poſition in a very imperfect manner: and in a few evenings it 
was withdrawn. This production, however, by a caprice, not 
uncommon in theatrical matters, is now admired, and thought far 
ſuperior to the two former; and every judge and lover of good 
Mufic has it on his harpſichord deſk; and would for ever continue 
to hear it with delight. | | 
Jomelli was extremely chagrined at the reception of this opera, 
and had ſoon after a paralytic ſtroke; of which, however, he en- 
tirely recovered; and, notwithſtanding the ill uſage of the public, 
he compoſed, at the deſire of the Duke of Arcos, a cantata on the 
delivery of the Queen, which has many inimitable beauties in it, 
that aſtoniſh, ſhake, and affect every mind. His laſt compoſition 
was my Mijerere, which was performed in my houſe to a very 

6 f diſtin- 
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aigiaguiched aſſembly, by two great ſingers, Signor Aprile and 


Signora de Amicis; and a ſecond time, before her excellence the 
Marchioneſs Tanuoei and a ſelect number of the firſt people of 
Naples. 

4 Metaſtaſio, to whom I tranſmitted a copy of this M. iſerere, the 
laſt work of the admirable Jomelli, writes to me as follows : 

«« Yeſterday I received the pſalm of the great Jomelli. Full of 
impatience, Mademoiſelle Martinetz flew to her harpſichord and 
ſung it with the utmoſt attention, being obliged to ſtop in differ- 
ent places to expreſs her aſtoniſhment and admiration of paſſages at 
which ſhe was particularly affected, and which ſhe repeated. We 
did not find in this compoſition his uſual rich and enchanting in- 
vention; but we believe he checked his ideas, deſignedly, from too 
free a range, as a flowery or fanciful ſtyle would not have ſuited 
the humiliation and penitence of the pſalmiſt. And it is manifeſt, 
that he ſought to ſupply the want of invention by learning and 
ſolemnity, as well as by the ingenuity and texture of the accompa- 
niments, which leave no vacuity or room for embelliſhments; and in 
this richneſs of harmony the great merit of this excellent compoſer 
ſhines with ſo much luſtre. Mademoiſelle Martinetz and myſelf 
are greatly obliged to you for this precious gift. We ſhall be often 
gratified by it, and uſe our beſt endeavours that juſtice may be done 
to it by thoſe who are capable of feeling its great and ſuperior 
merit.” Farewell my dear friend. 

Vienna, 17th of October, 1774. | 

„ have only this to add (ſays Signor Mattei) that though I am 
ſo zealous an admirer of Jomelli, and at his death was eager to 
bear teſtimony to his worth and abilities, yet I am always an ene- 
my to pedantry, party, and injuſtice. And it is vexatious to hear 
certain young people, in the ſpirit of party, cry out, that Jomelli 
is a barbarian, and that there is no other great man than Piccini. 
What? Piccini, ſays a Jomelliſt, Piccini may compoſe farces and 
ſongs for the ſtreet. What ſignifies diſputing about Piccini and 
Jomelli, ſays a third, Cafaro is the only contrapuntiſt now living 
What wretched prejudice and injuſtice is this? Is it impoſſible for 

3 U 2 „ Cafaro 
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Cafaro to be a great man unleſs Piccini is ignorant? Or for 'Pic- 
cini to be praiſed without pronouncing Jomelli a barbarian ? And 
muſt Jomelli be praiſed by depreciating both Cafaro and Piccini ? 
Such quarrels of thoughtleſs or malignant partizans muſt be odious 
to each of theſe compoſers, who through different paths have ar- 
rived at that great renown which all Europe agrees to allow them.” 

Davip PtREz, the ſon of Juan Perez, a Spaniard, ſettled at 
Naples, was born in 1711, and brought up in the conſervatorio of 
Santa Maria di Loreto, in that city, under Antonio Gallo and 
Franceſco Mancini (2). His progreſs in compoſition was rapid, 
and diſcovered an uncommon genius. When he quitted the con- 
ſervatorio, his firſt perferment was at Palermo in Sicily, where he 
was appointment maeſtro di capella of the cathedral in that city, at 
a conſiderable falary, the half of which he was permitted to enjoy, 
not only after he quitted Sicily, but even Italy, to the time of his 
death. 

He compoſed his firſt operas for the theatre at Palermo, from 1741 
- 1 and then returned to Naples, where his Ciemen za di Tito 

as performed with ſuch great applauſe at the theatre of San Carlo, 
as eng extend his fame to Rome, whither he was invited the next 
year to compoſe for the theatre delle Dame. Here he produced 
Semiramide and Farnace ; and for other cities in Italy La Didone 
Abbandonata, Zenobia, and Aleſſandro nell” Indie. 

In 1752, he went to Portugal, where he was engaged in the ſer- 
vice of King Joſeph. His firſt opera at Liſbon, Demofoonte, was 
received with very great applauſe. Gizziello was the principal 
ſoprano, and the celebrated Raaf the tenor (2). It was beſides ren- 
dered magnificent in the performance by a powerful orcheſtra and 
decorations that were extremely ſplendid. But the new theatre of 
his Portugueſe Majeſty, which was opened on the Queen's birth- 
day, March 31ſt, 1755, ſurpaſſed, in magnitude and decorations, 
all that modern times can boaſt. On this occaſion Perez new ſet 


(t) According to Barbella, his chief in- () Gizziello had a falary from the 
ſtrument was the violin, upon which in his court of Liſbon, amounting to /. 4000 

| youth he had great execution: fi ſuonatore ſterling. 

d Rciliſimo di violino. 
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the opera of Alęſſandro nell Indie, in which opera a troop of horſe 
appeared on the ſtage, with a Macedonian phalanx. One of the 
King's riding-maſters rode Bucephalus, to a march which Perez 
compoſed in the Manege, to the grand pas of a beautiful horſe ; 
the whole far exceeding all that Farinelli had attempted to intro- 
duce in a grand theatre under his direction at Madrid, for the fitting 
out of which he had unlimited powers. Beſides theſe ſplendid de- 
corations, his Portugueſe Majeſty had afſembled together the greateſt 
ſingers then exiſting (x); ſo that the lyric productions of Perez 
had every advantage which a moſt captivating and perfect execution 
could give them, 

The operas by which he acquired the greateſt fame in Portugal 
were Demetrio and Solimano, with which, as they were to be alter- 
nately performed with the operas of Vologeſo and Enea in Latio 
that Jomelli had been requeſted by his moſt. faithful Majeſty to 
compole for his theatre, were produced with a degree of exertion 
and emulation, which rendered him ſuperior to himſelf. Jomelli 
on this occaſion was chiefly admired for the ingenious and learned 
texture of the inſtrumental parts ; and Perez for the elegance and 
grace of his melodies, and expreſſion of the words. 

His Muſic for the church, of which a ſpecimen has been printed 
in England ( y), is grave, ingenious, and expreflive. 

But though Perez has compoſed a Te Deum, which is greatly 
eſteemed at Liſbon, and his Lexione prima per il Gioved? ſanto, 
mentioned above, has conſiderable merit, yet it appears on examin- 
ing his ſcores, that this maſter had not, like Jomelli, much exer- 
ciſed his pen in the compoſition of fugues or learned counterpoint 
for the church, to the perfection of which, genius alone can contri- 
bute but little, without the aſſiſtance of great ſtudy and experience. 
There is, however, an original ſpirit and elegance in all his pro- 
ductions; in which, if any defect appears, it is the want of ſym- 
metry in the phraſeology of his melodies, in which there may 
ſometimes be found what the French call phraſes mangquees, and 
contre- tems, to which critical ears, in modern times, are much leis 
accuſtomed than formerly. An ear for meaſure, and an ear for 


(x) See a liſt of them, page 395, note (y) Matutino de i Mori, publiſhed by 
(i). 1 Bremner, in ſcore, 
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harmony and the accuracy of tones, ſeem to be totally different 
gifts of nature; and it frequently happens that a perſon who dances 
perfectly well in time, knows not one tune or tone from another. 

Perez, like Handel, was corpulent and gaurmand, a propenſity 
which has been ſuppoſed to have ſomewhat ſhortened his days. 
After living much admired, beloved, and reſpected, twenty-ſeven 
years in Portugal, where he was maeſtro di capella to his moſt 


faithful Majeſty, and maſter to the royal family, at a falary exceed- 


ing L. 2000 per annum, he died extremely regretted-at the age of 
ſixty- ſeven (a). His remains were depoſited in the church of the 
Italian Barbadindros, and a ſolemn dirge of his own compoſition 


was perſormed at his funeral, by a concourſe of the beſt muſicians 
in Liſbon. 


After the recent loſs of Jomelli, Perez, Ciccio di Majo, Ge- 


naro Manna, Cafaro, Sabbatini, Sacchins, and Traetta, the Nea- 
politan ſchool of counterpoint is by no means left deſtitute of 
able profeſſors, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Piccini, Paeſiello, Gug- 
lielmi, Aleſſandri, Anfoſſi, Latilla, Cocchi, Fiſchietti, Cimaroga, 
Mortellari, Monopoli, Sala, and Tarchi, who, by their genius and 
abilities, have rendered their names dear to all true lovers of Muſic, 
and who, it is hoped, will long enjoy their well-earned fame, be- 
fore they become obyects of hiſtory to ſome future annaliſt, zealous 
for the honour of the muſical art. Beſides theſe maſters, whoſe 
names are well known to the reſt of Europe, there are many young 
dramatic compoſers of the Neapolitan ſchool in different parts of 
Italy, whoſe works have not yet penetrated into other countries, 
ſuch as: Andreozzi, Amiconi, Aſtaritta, Caruſo, Curcio, Fabrizi, 


Franceſchini, Marinelli, Monti, Perillo, Platone, Ponzio, Rava, 


Riſpoli, Tritta, Valentini, and Zangorella. Theſe noviciates, theſe 
candidates for a place in .the temple of Fame, will ſome of them, 


doubtleſs, be crowned with ſucceſs, and enrolled among their illuſ- 


trious predeceſſors. 


(S) Like Handel, he was likewiſe blind, Gerard De Viſine, Eſq. a gentleman long 
during the latter years of his life ; but after reſident at Liſbon, and well enabled to ap- 
this calamity, when confined to his he bed fre- preciate his merit, from whoſe information 
quently dictated without an inſtrument com- moſt of theſe particulars are derived, he ſung 

oſitions in parts to an amanuenſis. Accord. in an exquitite taſte, particularly arie di can- 
ing to the account of his very intimate friend, fable, or airs of a pathetic kind. 
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Oßera Compoſers employed at Roux, and Tratts publiſhed in Italy 
on the Theory and Practice of Muſic, during the preſent Century. 
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O dramas ſeem to have been compoled expreſsly for the 
Roman theatres, during the firſt eleven years of the preſent 
century, by any other maſters than the two Scarlattis, and Gaſpa- 
rini, except one opera by Bencini, and one oratorio by Ciccioni in 
1708. Caldara began his career at Rome with Amadori, in 1711. 
In 1712, Orlandini and Polaroli; 1715, Predieri; 1718, Mancini 
and Porpora; and in 1721, Bononcini ſet his opera of Criſpo for 
that city. About this time the Scarlattis and Gaſparini ſeem to - 
have retired. In 1723, Vivaldi and Micheli were firſt employed 
there; and in 1724, Vinci's name appears for the firſt time. The 
ſame year Tigrane was ſet by three different compoſers: the firſt act 
by Micheli, ſecond by Vivaldi, and third by Romaldi. The firſt 
operas of Falconi and Sarro were likewiſe performed at Rome this 
year. In 1726, Leo and Albinoni; 1727, Coſtanza ; 1728, Feo 
and Broſchi; 1729, Auletta and Fiſchietti; 1731, Araija, Gia- 
comelli and Caballone ; 1732, Giaj, Porta, and Haſle ; 1734, Vaſ- 
niert; 1735, Ciampi, Duni, aud Pergoleſi ; 1737, Latilla and- 
Rinaldo di Capua, who. are ſtill living; 1738, Arena and Logroſ- | 
cino ; 1739, Terradellas; 1740, Jomelli; 1741, Bernaſconi and 
Lampugnani ; 1742, Manna and Selliti ; 1743, Conti and Cocchi; 
1747, Abos and Buranello; 1749, Perez; 1752, Sabatini; 1753. 
Pampani and Aurificchio; 1755, Garzia, Conforto, and Scolari; 
1756, Gluck; 1757, Eurichelli. and Traetta; 1758, Piccini; 
1759, Monopoli and Ciccio di Majo; 1761, Orgitano; 1703, 
Guglielmi; 1764, Sacchini and Bertoni ; 1766, Sarti, Franchi, 
and Souza; 1768, Borghi; 1769, Anfoſſi and. Monza; . 1770, 
Gaſman ; 1771, Zanetti; 1772, Paeſiello; 1773, Gazaniga; 1775, a 
Maſi; - 1776, Iberger, Mortellari, Cimaroſa, and Marcello.di Ca- 
pua; 1777, Borroni, Ottani, Caruſo; 1 778, Salieri and Bianchi; | 
1780, Pitticchio, Cu rzio, Monti, Tarchi, and Cavi; 1781, urs 1 
| andri \ l. 
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ſendri and Merandi; 1783, Cherubini and Ruſt; 1784, Mareſ- 

chalchi and Marinelli; 1786, Tritta, Giuſ. Giordani, Albertini, 
Zingarelli, Giuliani, Amiconi, and Fabrizj ; 1788, Manfredini, 
Bernardini, and Platone. A Roman audience being more faſtidiou; 
than any other in Italy, Rome is regarded as the poſt of honour for 
muſicians. This dry liſt, therefore, of mere names and dates, will 
at leaſt inform the reader how quick and conſtant has been the 
ſucceſſion of maſters who have worked their way thither during the 
preſent century, by firſt diſtinguiſhing themſelves elſewhere. 

Of theoretical tracts and didactic treatiſes upon Muſic, that have 
been written in Italy during the preſent century, I ſhall only be 
able to furniſh my readers with a mere liſt, not having room at 
preſent for a minute and critical account of them. Indeed, their 
number bears no proportion to the practical works and excellent 
compoſitions with which that country has furniſhed all Europe. 

In 1703, GASPARINI publiſhed a ſmall but uſeful tract, enti- 
tled L' Armonico pratico al Cimbalo, of which a fifth edition was 
printed at Venice 1764. This work is chiefly confined to accom- 
paniment (5). | | 

On the Art of SIN ING, del Canto figurato, Tosi publiſhed a 
tract at Bologna 1723 (c); and MAN NI another at Vienna 1774, 
which are excellent. 

On the ſubject of DRamaTic Music, or the Or ERA, Qua- 
DRIO has treated largely, but not with much intelligence or taſte, 
in his Storia d Ogni Poefia; ALGAROTTI has written an eſſay: 
Saggio dell Opera in Mujica ; PLANELL1,a treatiſe : Trattato dell 
Opera, 1772; NAPOLI SIGNORELLI, an excellent critical hiſtory : 
Storia critica de Teatrt, 1783 ; and ARTEAGA on the revolutions 
of the muſical theatre: Revoluztoni del Teatro Muficale, 178 3, 
and much enlarged in 1785. This is an eloquent writer who loves 
poetry better than Muſic. 


(3) The republication of this elementary fundamental baſe, when Gaſparini's book 
tract ſo lately as 1754, ſays. M. de la Borde, was publiſhed ? And does the counterpoint 
Tom. III. p. 344, proves that harmony of Durante, Jomelli, Galuppi, Piccini, or 
makes avery ſlow progreſs in Italy, Gaſparini Sacchini, manifeſt a want of rules or know- 
not being arrived at the Regie de Odtaue. ledge of harmony? 

But did the French themſelves, or any (e) Toſi's treatiſe was well tranſlated in · 
other people follow [that rule, or the to Engliſh by Galliard in 1742. 


WER TARTINI, 
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TaRTIxr, the principal Italian Theori}t of the preſent century, 
publiſhed 1 in 1754 his Trattato di Mufica ; and in 1767, his Di/- 
ſertaxione de” pricipj del Armonia Muſicale contenuta nel Diatonico 
genere. Tartini's ſyſtem has been confuted in the ſcientific part ; 
and yet, however defective he may be in his calculations as a geo- 
metrician, there are frequently to be found in his writings ſuch 
admirable ideas, traits of modulation, and curious harmony, as are 
invaluable to practical muſicians. If, therefore, inſtead of wander- 
ing in the mazes of conjecture, and calculating, unſcientifically, 
which every dry mathematician can diſcover, he had given us a 
well-digeſted practical treatiſe on compoſition, what a treaſure it 
would have been to the muſical world! 

In 1761, Papre PAoLvucci publiſhed a work, in two volumes 
folio, called L' Arte pratica di Contrappunto ; the deſign of which 
was to teach compoſition by examples from the moſt claſſical ma- 
ſters of harmony, which the editor has illuſtrated with a learned 
commentary. A plan ſimilar to this was publiſhed by P. Martini 
in his Saggro di Contrappunto. 

In 1967, Mufica Ragionata, by Teſtore. This author builds 
his inſtructions on Rameau's principles. | 

No His rox or Mus1c has been attempted in Italy ſince 
Bontempi's in 1695, except that of PapReE MARTINI, which has 
been left unfiniſhed. This learned father began his work on fo 
large a ſcale, that, though the chief part of his life ſeems to have 
been dedicated to it, only three volumes were publiſhed before his 
deceaſe, in 1783. The firſt volume, which is wholly confined to 
Hebrew Muſic, appeared in 1757. The ſecond and third volumes, 
which treat of the Muſic of the ancient Greeks, in 1770 and in 
1781. In 1774, this profound maſter of harmony publiſhed his 
Sargio di Contrappunto, a work which has been ſo frequently cited 
and praiſed in the courſe of this ny, that no further account of 
it ſeems neceſſary here. 

In 1774, EXIMENO, a Spaniſh Jeſuit; publiſhed at Rome a work 
entitled Del Origine e delle Regole della Muſica, in which, too 
confident of his own powers, he imagined himſelf capable, with 
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four years ſtudy only, intuitively to frame a better ſyſtem of coun- 
ter point than that upon which ſo many great muſicians had been 
formed. Poſſeſſed of eloquence, fire, and a lively imagination, his 
book has been called in Italy, © a whimfical romance upon the 
art of Muſic, in which is diſcovered a rage for pulling down, with- 
out the power of rebuilding (4).” The author has certainly, with 
ſhrewdneſs and accuracy, ſtarted ſeveral difficulties, and pointed out 
imperfections in the theory and practice of Muſic, as well as in the 
particular ſyſtems of Tartini and Rameau; but his own reſources 
and experience are totally inſufficient to the taſk of correcting the 
errors of the old ſyſtem, or forming a new one that is more per- 
fect. He has more eloquence of language than ſcience in Muſic. 
His reaſoning is ingenious and ſpecious, even when his data are 
falſe ; but his examples of compoſition are below contempt ; and 
yet, they are courageouſly given as models for ſtudents, ſuperior to 
thoſe of the old great maſters of harmony. 

In 1779, PapRe VALLOTTI publiſhed at Padua the firſt book 
of a treatiſe entitled Della Scienza Teorica e Pratica della moderna, 
Mujica. This firſt book is purely theoretical. The author pro- 
miſes three other books, the publication of which has not come to 
my knowledge. Book ſecond is to contain the practical elements 
of Muſic ; the third, the precepts of counterpoint ; and the fourth, 
rules of accompaniment. 

In 1782, letters were publiſhed at Milan by ZANOT TI, P. 
MARTINI, and P. SACcn1, upon the diviſion of time in Muſic, 
dancing, and poetry; on the ſucceſſion of fifths in counterpoint, 
and on the rules of accompaniment. A quarto pamphlet. 

The ſame year was publiſhed at Venice, in folio, a treatiſe on 
* the Science of Sounds and of Harmony: La Scienza de Suoni, 
e dell' Armenia,” chiefly intended to explain the phenomena of 
ſound, as far as they may be uſeful to the practice of counterpoint, 
by the Abate GIUSEPPE PIZzATI. This author gives an account 
of modern diſcoveries in harmonics, of the ſyſtems of Ramcau and 
Tartini, and the laws of harmony, in their preſent extent. 


(d) Bizzarro Romanzo di Muſica, con 1 Elogij Italiani, Tom. VIII. 
cui vuol diſtruggere ſenza poter poi -rifab- ; | 
» 0 CH A P. 
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F X. 


Of the Progreſs Muſic in GERMANY, during the preſent 
Century. 


H E materials for this chapter, which I collected in my 

German tour, have been ſo much augmented fince, by the 
acquiſition of ſubſequent publications and a conſtant intercourſe 
with the natives of that country, that an entire volume would be 
inſufficient to contain them. But to do juſtice, individually, to a// 
the great muſical profeſſors that Germany has produced during the 
period which I have now to deſcribe, would occupy much more 
ſpace in my work than it is in my power to allow. Indeed, the 


curioſity and wants of the generality of my readers will probably be 


leſs prefling about foreigners, whoſe names and talents have hardly 
penetrated into our country, than about ſuch as tradition has cele- 
brated, or acquaintance endeared. It is therefore hoped, that omiſ- 
ſions of minute details, or deep reſearches, concerning the Muſie of 
every other country but our own, will be excuſed. 

It has been already related that operas, either in Italian or Ger- 
man, were eſtabliſhed, in the principal cities of the empire, during 
the latter end of the laſt century. At Hamburg, operas in the 
German language continued to be performed till about the year 
1738 of the preſent century. Though the chief part of theſe dra- 
mas were ſet to Muſic by Keiſer, yet other compoſers were ſome- 
times employed. It was here that the Muſe of Handel firſt took 
wing, in the year 1704, when his German opera of Almira was 
firſt performed. Mattheſon, Telemann, and others, contributed 
to the entertainment of the city of Hamburg, where fix operas 
were ſometimes produced in a year; of which a liſt is given in 
Marpurg's Hiſtorical and Critical Effays (e). 


(-) Hiftoriſch-kiritiſche Beytcage. 
? . 3 X 2 The 
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ſcem to have had an invariable partiality for the Italian language 
and Muſic. Leopold and Joſeph, during the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century, had the Italian compoſers Ziani, Conti, and the two 
Bononcini's in their ſervice ; and ſoon after the acceſſion of Charles 
the Sixth, the lyric poets Pariati and Apoſtolo Zeno were ſeverally 
honoured with the title of imperial laureat. 

On the birth of an arch-duchels, 1724, an opera was exhibited 
at Vienna with uncommon magnificence and ſplendor. The per- 
formers were all perſons of high rank, and his imperial Majeſty 
himſelf accompanied the voices on the harpſichord, as principal 
director. The opera called Euryſteus, written by Apoſtolo Zeno, 
was ſet by Caldara. A minute account of that performance was 
inſerted in the Daily Courant, May 3oth of this year, with the 
names of all the illuſtrious performers, vocal and inſtrumental. 
Caldara is {aid to have trembled for the fate of his Muſic from the 
execution of dilettanti only; but was delighted, ſays the account, 
when he heard how well all the parts were performed. There 
were ſeven fingers, and twenty-two inſtrumental performers. The 
dancers even were perſons of the higheſt rank, among whom were. 
two arch-ducheſſes. 

The Emperor was ſo pleaſed, that after the third repreſentation of 
this opera, he made a lottery for the performers, with prizes of 
five hundred, one thouſand, and two thouſand florins value, in 
Jewels, gold repeating watches, &c. The arch-ducheſs Maria 
Thereſa, afterwards Queen of Hungary and Empreſs, ſung the prin- 
cipal part on the ſtage in this drama. It was her boaſt to Fauſtina 
many years after, 

In 1729, the admirable Metaſtaſio was 80 to VIENNA where. 
he continued to fill the place of imperial laureat till his deceaſe in- 
1782. Moſt of the operas and oratorios which this poet wrote. 
for Vienna, were ſet to Muſic by Caldara. However, between the 
year 1702 and 1729, ſeveral dramas were ſet. by the learned contra- 


puntiſt and imperial maeſtro di capella, Fuchs. 


From. 
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From the death of the Emperor Charles VI. in 1740, few ſerious 
operas ſcem to have been performed at Vienna till after the peace of 
Paris, 1763. In 1764, the year in which the preſent Emperor 
was crowned King of the Romans, GLuck was the compoſer, and 
Guadagni the principal ſinger. It was in this year that a ſpecies of 
dramatic Muſic, different from that which then reigned in Italy, 
was attempted by Gluck in his famous opera of ORFEeo, which, 
with Gaudagni's admirable action, ſucceeded fo well, that it was 
ſoon after attempted in other parts- of Europe, particularly at Parma 
and Paris. This is not the place to diſcuſs its merit ; I ſhall here 
only obſerve, that the ſimplifying dramatic Muſic in Gluck's manner, 
in favour of the poet, at the expence of the compoſer and ſinger, is 
certainly very rational, where an opera is performed in the lan- 
gugae of the country, and the fingers have no great abilities to 
diſplay,.as in France; but in England, where we have frequent- 
ly fingers of uncommon talents, and where ſo ſmall a part of an 
opera audience underſtands Italian, by abridging the ſymphonies, 
and prohibiting diviſions and final cadences, in favour of an unin- 
telligible drama, we ſhould loſe more than we ſhould gain. 

In 1766,,we find in the liſt of muſicians at: Vienna the follow- 
ing names, which, have fince acquired celebrity all over Europe: 
Chriſtopher Wagenſeil, gene Hofmann, Charles . and 
Joſeph Haydn. 

In 1769, Alceſte, Gluck's ſecond opera upon the reformed plan, 
written by Calſabigi, author of Orfeo, was performed at Vienna 
with ſtill more applauſe and admiration than the firſt. In 1771, 
this opera and Paride, Gluck's third drama upon the new, or ra- 


ther old French conſtruction, with better Mulic, in which Millico- 
was the principal ſinger, afforded the audience ſuch pleaſure, as 
ſeemed in 1772,.when. I was at Vienna, to have impreſſed the 


lovers of Muſic. in the imperial capital with; a partiality for that 

ſpecies of dramatic Muſic, which was not likely to be ſoon removed. 
No ſerious operas. were, however, performed, after this period, 

till the ſummer of 1785,. when. their. favour was revived by the 

great talents of Signor Marcheſini, who performed in Sarti's ele- 

gant and graceful opera of Giulio Sabino. 

Italian: 
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Italian operas were eſtabliſhed in a very magnificent manner at 
DRESDEN in 1718. Handel went thither from England in 1719, 
to engage lingers for the Royal Academy of Mufic ; and Telemann 
tells us in his life, written by himſelf and inſerted in Mattheſon's 
Ehren-Pforte, or © Triumphal Arch,” that he heard two operas 
there, during this time, compoſed by Lotti, and performed by Se- 
neſino, Berſelli, Guicciardi, and the Santa Stelli, Lotti's wife, with 
the Duraſtanti, then called the counteſs, and the Teſi. Here he 
likewiſe heard, for the firſt time, the famous performer on the 
violin, Veracini. 

In 1754, the opera orcheſtra at Dreſden, under the direction of 
the famous Haſſe, was regarded as the moſt judictouſly arranged, 
and the beſt diſciplined, in Europe (7). In 1756, the fingers 
were Monticelli, Anibali, and Amorevoli, with the Fauſtina, the 
Negri, and the Todeſchini. However, in 1766, moſt of theſe 
performers, except Anibali and Amorevoli, were diſperſed or de- 
ceaſed. Haſſe was, indeed, ſtill nominally principal maeſtro di 
capella, and the liſt of the band was numerous, and contained the 
names of great muſicians : among whom were Neruda, an excel- 
lent compoſer, as well as performer on the violin, two Berozzi's, 
father and fon, with Fiſcher on the hautbois, Stötzel on the flute, 
Weiſs the famous luteniſt, and Auguſt and Binder on the harpſi- 
chord. Naumann, the Elector of Saxony's maeſtro di capella, at 
preſent, was now juſt neminated aſſiſtant compoſer, and was in 
Italy on his travels. But the horrors of war long rendered this 
court unable to cheriſh the arts of peace, nor has it yet recovered 

its former ſplendor. 

Ihe late Electreſs Dowager of Saxony, when her time was no 
longer occupied by cares of ſtate, applying herſelf wholly to the 
ſtudy of the fine arts, and travelling into Italy, not only wrote two 
ſerious dramas in the Italian language: Tale/tri and Il Trionfo della 
Fedelta, but ſet them to Muſic. This princeſs had learned to ſing 
at an early period of her life of Porpora, and been taught the prin- 
ciples of compoſition by Haſſe, and both ſung and wrote in ſuch a 


(F) See Rouſſeau's Diclionaire ne la Miſigue, art. Orcheſtra, 


manner 


manner as did honour to thoſe great maſters, as well as her own 
genuis and application. 


Comic operas are again revived at Dreſden, but there has been 
no ſerious muſical drama attempted there fince the ſiege of that 


city by the late King of Pruſſia. 


Muſic, according to Telemann, was extremely honoured and che- 
riſhed at BERLIN in the beginning of the preſent century, at which 
time he heard two operas of John Bononcini performed there. 


His friends contrived to ſecrete him in the room during the exhi- 
bition with great difficulty, as the performers chiefly conſiſted of 
perſons of high birth : a princeſs, afterwards married at Heſſe 
Caſſel, ſung, and the Queen Sophia Charlotte herſelf accompanied 
her, while the orcheſtra {warmed with great profeſſors, among 
whom were Attilio Arioſti, the two Bononcini's, Antonio and 
John, with Fedeli, and Conti. 

From the death of Frederic I. 1713, till the year 1742, there 


were no operas performed in this capital. But after the acceſſion 


of his late Majeſty, in 1740, the muſical eſtabliſhment of the court at 
Berlin was the moſt ſplendid and conſtant of any in Germany, Of 
this eſtabliſhment, however, as well as that of many other courts 
in the empire, ſo many particulars have been inſerted in my Ger- 
man Tour, that to avoid repetition and to fave room, I am obliged 
to refer my readers to that publication. But before I quit Berlin, 
it ſeems neceſſary to mention, that in the year 1754, beſides the 
compoſers Graun and Agricola, his late Majeſty's opera eſtabliſh- 
ment conſiſted of fifty performers vocal, and inſtrumental, among 
whom Careſtini and the Aſtrua were the principal fingers, and 
among the inſtrumental performers, were the concert-maſter, Graun, 
the two Benda's,, Emanuel Bach, Baron the luteniſt, and. Quantz 
on the German- flute. Though there was a ſugceſſion of principal 
lingers from Italy, among, whom were, Monticelli, Salimbeni, 
Mazzanti, Amadori, Porporino, and. Concialini ; the. compoſers 
and inſtrumental performers were conſtantly the ſame, except Em. 
Bach, who, in 1767, on the death of Telemann, was appointed 
mufic- director at Hamburg 


Graun, 
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Graun, the opera compoſer, dying in 1759, was ſucceeded by 
Agricola, ſoon after whoſe deceaſe, in 1774, his place was ſupplied 
by Mr. Reichardt, * Pruſſian n maeſtro 4 N at 
Berlin. 

The court of Munich has at all times patroniſed hs art of 
Muſic, and had great profeſſors in its ſervice. And operas have 
-been ſupported there with great ſplendor during the preſent cen- 
tury, particularly by the late Elector, who was not only an excel- 
lent performer on the viol da gamba, but a good compoſer. 

At the court of MANHEIM, about the year 1759, the band of 
the Elector Palatine was regarded as the moſt complete and beſt 
diſciplined in Europe ; and the ſymphonies that were produced by 
the maeſtro di capella, Holtzbaur, the elder Stamitz, Filtz, Can- 
nabich, Toeſki, and Fräntzel, became the favourite full- pieces of 
every concert, and ſupplanted concertos and opera overtures, being 
more ſpirited than the one, and more ſolid than the other. Though 
theſe ſymphonies ſeemed at firſt to be little more than an improve- 
ment of the opera overtures of Jomelli, yet, by the fire and genius 
of Stamitz, they were exalted into a new ſpecies of compoſition, 
at which there was an outcry, as uſual, againſt innovation, by 
thoſe who wiſh to keep Muſic ſtationary. The late Mr. Aviſon 
attributed the corruption and decay of Muſfic to the torrent of mo- 
dern ſymphonies with which we were overwhelmed from foreign 
countries. But though I can readily ſubſcribe. to many of the 
opinions of that ingenious writer, we differ ſo widely on this ſub- 
ject, that it has long ſeemed to me as if the variety, taſte, ſpirit, and 
new effects produced by contraſt and the uſe of creſcendo and dimi- 
nuends in theſe ſymphonies, had been of more ſervice to inſtrumental 
Muſic in a few years, than all the dull and ſervile imitations of 
Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel, had been in half a century. 

The muſical dramas of STUTTGARD, by the excellence of the 
compoſition, and magnificence of the ſpectacle, was long cele- 
brated throughout Europe ; particularly thoſe ſet by Jomelli, who 
reſided at the court of Wiirtemburg from 1757 to 1769. During 
this time, he ſeems to have occaſioned a revolution in the taſte of 
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the greateſt part of Germany; but Germany and Jomelli were of 
mutual ſervice to each other: the one perhaps wanted grace, and 
the other ſolidity. Jomelli on his arrival at Stutgard compoſed in 
his firſt manner, which was thin and artleſs; but finding that the 
Germans delighted in rich harmony and contrivance, he met them 
half way, and by a mixture of ſtyles, both were improved and more 
generally admired. 

When Dreſden was in its glory, ſerious operas were frequently 
performed at LERIYSIc, during the fair, by the beſt muſicians and 
to the greateſt perſonages in Germany. At preſent the comic 
operas of Mr. Hiller, in the language of the country, and without 
recitative, are the favourite amuſements of that city (g). The airs 
of theſe burlettas have been long in general uſe and favour among 
the unlearned lovers of Muſic throughout Germany. 

Operas are frequently performed in the Italian language at 
BRUNSwWICk, where a good taſte has been long eſtabliſhed by the 
elegant and expreſſive productions of Meſſrs. G. Benda, Schwan- 
berger, and Fleiſcher. | 

To this general and ſummary account of the local eſtabliſhment of 
lyric theatres in Germany, I ſhall add a liſt of the great opera com- 
poſers which that country has produced during the preſent century, 
At the head of theſe muſt be placed HANDEL, whoſe Italian operas 
alone, excluſive of his German operas, oratorios, and other works, 
amounted to thirty-nine; HAss E more than a hundred; GRAuN 
twenty-ſeven; and GLUCK, who was a dramatic compoler more 
than forty years, in his two ſtyles muſt have compoſed at leaſt 
fifty (5). After theſe, the German compoſers whole works have 
been performed in Italy, and equally admired with thoſe of the beſt 
maſters of that country, may be enumerated JouN CHRISTIAN 
 Bacu, GasMAN, and MisLIWECEK. MozaRT compoſed an 


opera for Milan at twelve years old; and NauMAnN, the preſent 


%) Every part of Europe, except Italy, (hb) Agricola, the ſucceſſor of Graun, 
ſeems unanimous in baniſhing recitative as opera compoſer at Berlin, was an able 
from their comic operas ; indeed, every muſician, but his works, neither in number 
nation has melodies of its own, but there is nor excellence, bear any proportion to the 
no recitative, except the Italian, which is great maſters juſt mentioned. 
kt for dramatic purpoſes. 
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maeſtro di capella at Dreſden, worked his way through Italy at an 
early period of his life; as did SCHUSTER, the ſecond maeſtro di 
capella at Turin and Dreſden ; and the Abbe 8ST ERK ET, who has 
publiſhed ſo many works for the piano forte, which are admirable 
in point of taſte, as well as the celebrated PLEYEL, have each of 
them compoſed an opera for Naples. Beſides theſe, Mr. Re1- 
CHARDT, the chapel-maſter at Berlin, who is now gone to Italy ; 
RusT, the Muſic director at Deſſau; and GREsNnicn, have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves as compoſers of Italian dramas ; and in the 
Indice de Teatri, there are many names of Germans, who, in ſome 
way or other, have acquired a place in that annual publication 
among opera compolers. 

Having furniſhed my readers with a liſt of the vocal compoſers 
which Germany has produced during the preſent century, I ſhall 
proceed to the in/trumental, among whom, however, many of the 
maſters already mentioned muſt have an honourable place. 

Telemann, Handel, Sebaſtian Bach, the concert-maſter Graun, 
Emanuel Bach, Kirnberger, Francis and George Benda, Quantz, 
Müthel, Holtzbaur, and J. Stamitz. The reſt, who are many of 
them living, I ſhall name alphabetically : Abel, John Chriſtian 
Bach, Cannabich, Cramer, Ditters, Eckard, Eichner, Filtz, Fil- 
cher, Frentz}, Graaf, Haydn, Hofmann, Kcofler, Lidl. Mozart, 
Pleyel, Roſetti, Schobert, Schroeter, Schwindl, Ch. Stamitz, 
Toeſki, Vanhal, and Wagenſeil. 

Beſides theſe, there have been during the-preſent century, and 
ſtill are, many excellent compoſers in Germany, whoſe names are 
little known in England: as Kuhnau, Heinechen, Schmidt, 
Krieger, the elder Faſch, John Gaſpar Fiſcher, whom Marpurg 
calls the Couperin of Germany; Janitſch, Hoeckh, Neruda, and 
Krauſe, compoſers for violins, all much admired in their day; 
Nichelman, Schaffrath, Rolle Muſic director at Magdeburg, Faſch 
junior, Wolf, Zelenka, Graupner, Stölzel, Homilius, all old maſters 
much eſteemed in their own country. Among the younger in- 
{trumental compoſers, of whoſe works we know but little, the 
chapei-maſter Reichardt, Schultz, and Ernſt Benda, the ſon of 
George Benda of Brunſwick, merit a diſtinguiſhed place. 


It 


It has been already obſerved that Muſic being taught with read- 
ing and writing in common ſchools in Germany, gives an oppor- 
tunity to the inhabitants, during youth, of diſcovering and 
cultivating genius wherever it ſubſiſts. And to this advantage we 
muſt add the great number of books of inſtruction and criticiſm on 
the ſubject of Muſic, which have been publiſhed during the preſent 
century chiefly in the German language, and which muſt greatly 
contribute to make a muſician of every reader who has ears, and 
critics of all who have underſtandings. 

Of the principal of theſe books I ſhall give ſome account in 
chronological order. : 

The imperial maeſtro di capella, Fuchs, appears as a theoriſt in 
1701, when he publiſhed his Concentum Mufico-inſtrumentalem in 
7 Partitas.diviſum, and dedicated the work to Joſeph I. King of 
the Romans. In 1725, he publiſhed his Gradus ad Parnaſſum, 
five Manuductio ad Compofitionem Mufice, Sc. This work, which 
is eſteemed the beſt practical treatiſe on compoſition which Ger- 
many can boaſt, was tranſlated into German and publiſhed at Leipſic 
in 1742 by Mitzler (1). 

In 1727, BARON publiſhed an Hiſtorical Treatiſe on the Lute, 
in which he inſerted anecdotes of various kinds, which procured 
him readers not only among the few luteniſts then remaining, 


but among lovers of Muſic in general (). 
In 1728, Heinicugen, whom Marpurg calls the Rameau of 


Germany, publiſhed a treatiſe on Accompaniment and Compoſition, 


which is very much admired for its clearneſs and ſcience (/). 

In 1732 was publiſhed Walther's excellent Muſicaliſches Lexicon. 
Of all the books that I have conſulted for information concerning 
muſicians and their works, I have never met with more ſatisfaction 
than from this lexicon ; which, though compreſſed into a mode- 
rate-ſized octavo, is ſo ample and accurate, that I have ſeldom been 


(%) It was likewiſe tranſlated into Italian (+) Hiftoriſch-Theoretich und Prac- 
and publiſhed at Carpi, 1761, by Manfredi, tiſche Unterſuchung des Jaſtcuments der 
with a letter of recommendation by Piccini, Laute. | a 
who ſtyles Fuchs: Tedeſco pieno di ſenſo (1) Uon dem General-Baſs in der 
{taliano. . Compoſition. 
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diſappointed or deceived. This little volume contains, not only all 
the technica of ancient and modern Muſic, but biography, as far as 
names, dates, and works, of almoſt every eminent muſician that has 
exiſted in ancient and modern times, till the year in which the book 
was publiſhed. The author's information, of courſe, concerning 
Germany, is the moſt ample, but Italy and France have had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of attention. A continuation of this work to the 
preſent time, would be a great acquiſition to profeſſors and lovers 
of Muſic and muſical hiſtory, M. Marpurg of Berlin, and M. 
Hiller of Leipfic, have made conſiderable additions to it for Ger- 
many in their writings of twenty or thirty years ago, and other 
books have ſince been publiſhed, whence fufticient materials may 
be acquired to render a new edition complete for every country. 
M1TZzLER's Muſical Library, publiſhed at Leipſic from 1736 
to 1739, is a ſcientific and uſeful work, though written in a dry ſtyle. 
MaTTHEsSON's beſt muſical writings are his Critica Muſica, 
1722; Complete Chapel-Mafter, 1738; and his Ehrenpforte, or 
Ghry of Mujic, literally, Triumpbal Arch, 1740 (m). Mattheſon, 
with all his pedantry and want of taſte, was the firſt popular writer 
on the ſubject of Myſic in Germany; the reſt were ſcientifically 
dry and didactic ; but as taſte improved both in Muſic and litera- 
ture, better writers ſprung up. Among the firſt of theſe was Joux 
ApoLPHUs SCHEIBEN, chapel-maſter to the King of Denmark, 
who, in 1737, began a periodical work called Der Critiſche Mu⸗ 
ſikug, or the Critical Muſician, which he continued to the year 
1741. This work, which was collected into one thick volume in 
octavo 1745, and printed at Leipſic, contains much muſical cri- 
ticiſm, as well as many characters and anedotes of the great muſi- 
cians who had then diſtinguiſhed themſelves throughout Europe. 
The arts, perhaps, are enjoyed in their infancy with more enthu- 
ſiaſm than in a more mature ſtate, when criticiſm has intimidated 
the artiſt, and frequent perfection rendered his judges more ſevere. 


() This work contains the lives of many of them written by themſelves, at the 
above 150 muſicians, chiefly Germans, and requeſt of the editor. 
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From the yeat 1742, when the late King of Pruſſia fixed the 


muſical eſtabliſhments of his opera and court, ſo many eminent 
muſicians were engaged in his ſervice, that Berlin ſeems to have 
given .he law to the reſt of Germany, not merely from the great 
number of excellent compoſers and performers within its precincts, 
but theoretical and critical writers, The firſt, the moſt voluminous 
and molt enlightened. of theſe, was FRED. WILLIAM MARPURG, 
whoſe coup d eſſai, as a writer, was a periodiccl work called the 
muſical Critic on the Spree, 1749. Then followed his Art of 
Playing the Harpfichord, in three parts, publiſhed from 1750 to 
1755. After which, A Treatiſe upon Fugue and Counterpoint, 
in German 1753, and in French 1756. This is the beſt book 
of the kind that is extant, except Padre Martini's Saggio di Con- 
trappunto, which, for vocal fugues, is perhaps ſuperior ; but for 
inſtrumental, M. Marpurg's work is ſtill more uſeful. The 
hiſtorical part, however, is ſcanty and inaccurate : for in the enu- 
meration of organiſts of different countries, though M. Marpurg, 
who had been in France and civilly treated there, is very grateful, 
yet he mentions no Engliſh compoſer of any kind but the feeble 
and flimſy Feſting, who though a worthy man and much eſteemed 
by his friends, was far from a great player or good compoſer. 
Among organiſts he juſt mentions Stanley and Keeble ; but of 
Handel's ſublime oratorio choruſes and manner of playing the organ 
he is wholly ſilent ; nor does he ever ſeem to have heard of our 
great organiſts Roſcingrave, Magnus, J. James, Kelway, or Wor- 
gan, who in 1756 was an excellent extempore fughiſt. And the 
examples of canon and fugue are too indiſcriminately given to ſerve 
as models of excellence to young ſtudents. Indeed, M. Marpurg 
was ſo ingenuous as to confeſs to me, at Berlin, that he had injured 
his work by partiality to friends, whoſe productions he had fre- 
quently cited, againſt his judgment (z). In 1754, M. Marpurg 


(x) About this time (1756) F#gues began expreſſion, and effects of theatrical compofi- 
to loſe their favour, even in Germany, tions, ſo much cultivated in Italy and in all 
where their reign had been long and glori- the German courts, brought about a gene- 
ous ; but Rouſfenu's Lettre ſur la Mufique ral revolution im Muſic, which Vinci, Haſſe, 
Frangoiſe, and the beautiful melody, taſte, and Porpora began, and Pergolet finiulhed. 
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began the publication of his Hiſtorical and critical Eſſays towards 
the Advancement of Muſic; this work was cloſed in 1762, and 
conſiſts of five volumes octavo. Theſe” eflays, with his Critical 
Letters on the Art of Muſic, from 1760 to 1762, called the atten- 
tion of Germany to muſical criticiſm; which Hiller's weekly 
eſſays on the ſame ſubject continued from 1764 to 1770. The 
chief of M. Marpurg's works, theoretical and practical, which are 
very numerous, were publiſhed between 1749 and 1763, about 
which time he was appointed by the King of Pruſſia, ſecretary of 
aſſize. After this he devoted his whole time to political calcula- 
tions, except what he beſtowed on muſical ratios in an Efay on 
Temperament, to which he added an appendix on Rameau's and 
Kirnberger's rules for accompaniment, or thorough-baſe, 1770, 
octavo. 

In 1752, QUANTz, who had the honour of being the late King 
of Pruſſia's maſter on the German-flute, publiſhed in German and 
French an excellent treatiſe on the art of playing that inſtruments); 
a work not only uſeful.to flute-players, but to every kind of muſi- 
cian. His counſel to young ſtudents in Muſic are built upon good 
ſenſe and experience; and though his genius for compoſition was 
not original, he was a keen obſerver of the beauties and defects of 
others, both in compoſition and performance. His advantages in 
hearing at Dreſden, in the moſt flouriſhing time of that court, the 
greateſt performers then living, and afterwards travelling through 
Europe for improvement, with an acute underſtanding and an in- 
ſatiable thirſt for knowledge, enabled him to embelliſh his inſtruc- 
tions with anecdotes and obſervations, which, notwithſtanding the 
viciſſitudes of taſte and ſtyle, are ſtil] extremely valuable. 

The original, great, and learned C. P. Em. Bacn, in 1753. 
when his reputation was at its acme as a compoſer and performer, 
publiſhed the firſt part of an eſſay on the true art of playing the 
harpſichord. The ſecond part of this admirable work did not appear 
till 17762. The inſtructions and compoſitions given in illuſtration 
of his doctrines are truly worthy of this great muſician. 


(o Eſſai d' une Methode pour afprendre tinter Anweiſung di zu | s 
A jouer de la Flute traver/iere. Ulerucy Berlin. en de n eee, 
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In 1756, LEOPOLD MozAR r, father of the preſent eminent 
muſician of that name, publiſhed a treatiſe on playing the violin (p). 
This work isvery well digeſted, and uſeful; and though Geminiani's 
art of playing the violin was publiſhed in England eight years 
ſooner, it does not appear that any materials for this work have been 
drawn from that ſource. 

In 1757, AG RI COLA, compoſer to the King of Pruſſia, pub- 
liſhed an excellent tranſlation of Toſi's Arte del Canto figurato, or 
Art of Singing, with additions and notes. This is ſtill regarded 
as the beſt book on the ſubject, in German, as the original is in 
Italian. 

Theſe, and innumerable other muſical tracts and treatiſes, about 
this time, with endleſs controverſies between the authors and ſevere 
treatment of each other, made muſical people in the northern parts 
of Germany much more wiſe and faſtidious, perhaps, than happy. 
Of late years the monthly and annual, publications of muſical cri- 
tics, of different muſical ſects and Fe, are carried on with 
great ſpirit (). a 

It is difficult to reconcile/it with the preſent religious tranquility 
of Germany, and progreſs of human reaſon ; but there ſeems an 
*unwillingneſs in the inhabitants of the proteſtant ſtates of Germany 
to allow due praiſe, even to the muſical works and opinions of the 
Catholics, And, on the contrary, the Catholics appear equally 
unwilling to liſten to the mulical ſtrains of the Proteſtants. Thus 
the compoſitions of the Bachs, Grauns, and Bendas, are little 
known at Vienna; and at Berlin or Hamburg, thofe of Wagenſeil, 
Hofmann, Ditters, Gluck, Haydn, Vanhal, and Pleyel, are not 
only leſs played and approved than at Vienna or Munich, but infi- 
nitely leſs. than in France, Spain, Italy, or England. Meſlrs, 


Muficalſch⸗Rritiſche Bibliothek, and Mu- 
fical Almanack, with an Almanac for Mafic 
and Paintings Sc. &c. What Hudibras 


(+) Uerfſuch einer gründlichen Miolin 
{chule, Augſburg, ons. 
) Germany had in 1773, at leaſt thirty 


reviews for different branches of literature, 
to which have been ſince added innumer- 
able works of criticiſm on muſical produe- 
tions: as Reichardt's Muſicaliſcges Rimft- 
magazin, or Magazine for the mnfical Art; 
Cramer's Magazin der _ Forkel's 


ſays of reformers and religious diſputants,. 
ſeems applicable to theſe tuneful diſcuſſions 


in Germany: 
« As if their Muſic were intended 


« For nothing elſe but to be mended.“ 


Mattheſon 
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Mattheſon and Marpurg, who have written ſo much and ſo well 
on the Muſic of moſt other parts of Germany, hardly ſeem to have 
remembered that there is ſuch a place as Vienna; and yet, in that 


city, there have been long employed the beſt lyric poets, compoſers, 


and ſingers, that could be found in Europe. Pariati, Apoſtolo 
Zeno, and Metaſtaſio to write; Bononcini, Conti, and Caldara to 
compoſe ; and Fauſtina, Farinelli, and Monticelli to ſing. There 
ſeems to be a mutual rivalry between the German Proteſtants arid 
Catholics till ſubſiſting ſince the long religious wars in that coun- 
try, which, though diminiſhed by political arrangements and phi- 
loſophy, is ſtill lurking in the hearts and habits of the ſeveral inha- 


bitants. The muſicians of each country encourage theſe, prejudices 


on a principle of ſelf-defence ; and envy and hatred in others, is 
hut emulation in them. But the ſame kind of rivalry appears in 
every country: in our own, it is obſervable between univerſity and 
univerſity, college and college, claſs and claſs, and even between 
individual and individual of the ſame claſs. And if ſuch diſcord 
reigns in the manſions of ſcience and philoſophy, there is little rea- 


ſon to expect that the intereſted and unenlightened members of 


other profeſſions and communities ſhould be poſſeſſed of more 
wiſdom and candor, or be more exempt from human weakneſs, 
than their betters. 

The founders of ſtyles, and authors of revolutions in the 
Muſic of Germany, during the preſent century, ſeem to have been 
the following: Keiſer and Handel, at the beginning of the century, 


ſeem to have had no formidable rivals among their countrymen. 


However, about the year 1740, Haſſe and Graun acquired the fa- 
vour of the public by a new ſtyle. Gluck, John Chriſtian Bach, 
Miſliwecek, and Gaſman, were next in favour; and at preſent 
Schwanberger, Naumann, Reichardt, Schuſter, Seydelmann, Ruſt, 
and Greſnich, are in poſſeſſion of moſt of the German theatres, 
where operas are performed in Italian. 

In organ- playing and compoſition, Handel and Sebaſtian Bach 


ſeem not only to have ſurpaſſed their cotemporaries, but to have 
eſtabliſhed a ſtyle for that inſtrument which is ſtill reſpected and 


imitated 
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imitated by the greateſt organiſts in Germany, The harpſichord 
Muſic of theſe great maſters gave way, about the middle of the 
century, to the more elegant and expreſſive compoſitions of C. 
P. Emanuel Bach, who was ſoon imitated fo univerſally in 
Gerinany by writers for keyed-inſtruments, that there have been 
jew works publiſhed for them ſince, which are not ſtrongly 
tinctured with his ſtyle; thoſe of Wagenſeil, Schobert, and 
Schultz excepted ; but Geo. Benda, C. Faich, Fleiſcher, Ernſt 
Benda, Reichardt, &c. &c. are ſtrong Bachiſts. 

For violins, after Telemann, the concert-maſter Graun, Fr. 
Benda, Neruda, Janitſch, were in favour through Pruſſia and Saxo- 
ny; while only Hofmann, Schwindl, and Wagenſeil were heard at 
Vienna; - Holtzbaur, J. Stamitz, Filtz, Cannabich, Toeſki, and 
Fräntzl, at Manheim; and Bach and Abel in London. But in leſs 
than ten years all theſe have been ſuperſeded by Haydn, Ditters, 


and Vanhal. At preſent Roſetti, Mozart, and Pleyel ſhare with 


them the public favour; indeed, there has lately been a rage for 
the Muſic of Pleyel, which has diminiſhed the attention of ama- 
teurs and the public to all other violin Muſic. But whether this 
ingenious and engaging compoſer does not draw faſter from the 
fountain of his invention than it will long bear, and whether his 
imitations of Haydn, and too conſtant uſe of ſemitones, and co- 
quetry in ralentandos and pauſes will not be ſoon conſtrued into 
affectation, I know not; but it has already been remarked by cri- 
tical obſervers, that his fancy, though at firſt ſo fertile, is not ſo 
inexhauſtible, but that he frequently repeats himſelf, and does not 
ſufficiently diſdain the mixture of common paſſages with his own 
elegant ideas. | 
The great German compoſers for the church, about 1773, were 
claſſed, by an excellent critic of that country (i), in the following 
order: Fuchs, Sebaſtian Bach, the elder Faſch, Stölzel, and Tele- 
mann. To theſe he joins Haſſe and Graun; but obſerves, tliat 


the Homer and Virgil of church Muſic is HANDEL; yet confeſſes, 
that the ſtyle of good church Muſic came from Italy. I am but 


(5) Uerſuch einer Auſerleſenen JYuſikahſchen Dibliothecki. - 4 
Vor I 3 Z | little 
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little acquainted with the church Muſic of Fuchs, except what is 
inſerted in his Gradus ad Parnaſſum, and P. Martini's Saggio d! 
Contrappunto; but M. Marpurg fays (s), that his maſſes and motets 
are full of exquiſite fugues. Sebaſtian Bach ſet innumerable can- 
tatas for the church, beſides the Sanctus three times, with accom - 
paniments, excellent in harmony and expreſſion ; Kyrie cum Gloria 
ſix times, all for four voices with inſtruments; with a Cred2 for 
five voices with accompaniments, of which I am in poſſeſſion of 
the ſcore, which is one of the moſt clear, correct, and maſterly, I 
have ever ſeen, Of J. Fr. Faſch and Stölzel's compoſitions, I have 
little knowledge, except from tradition ; but according to the report 
of excellent judges, who are well acquainted with them, they have 
great merit. Telemann ſet more ſpiritual cantatas, or anthems, 
than Aleſſandro Scarlatti ſecular. As he lived to the great age of 
eighty- eight, and was more than forty years muſic- director, he annual- 
ly compoſed, ex icio, a Paſſiongmuſik, or Muſic for Paſſion- week, 
from 1721 till his death in 1767. And beſides theſe, he left behind 
him thirty-two choral compoſitions for the induction of preachers 
at Hamburg ; thirty-three annual anthems performed before the 
chief magiſtrate ; twenty compoſitions for royal occaſions of jubi- 
lation; four funeral anthems ; ten oratorios, &c. &. Haſſe, be- 
ſides his innumerable operas, maſſes, and motets, had, in 1769, 
compoſed eleven oratorios. Graun's cantatas, or anthems, for 
Paſſion- week, among which is Der tod Jeſu, or Death of Chrif, 
are excellent in melody, harmony, taſte, and learning. His Te 
Deum for the victory obtained by the King of Pruflia at Prague, 
1757, is well known throughout Europe. 

The organs of Germany 1 in magnitude, and the organiſts in abi- 
lities, ſeem unrivalled in any other part of Europe, particularly in 


the uſe of the pedals. In Marpurg's Btytrage, or Eſſa ays, Vol. HI. 
there is a minute inventory of the organs at F reyberg in Saxony, 
HFalberſtadt, Halle in Magdeburg, Königſberg in Pruſſia, Magde- 
burg, and Meerane in Saxony, of all which the longeſt pipe of the 
manuals 1s ſixteen feet lang, and of the pedals thirty-two (?)- 


(s) Art de la Fugue. many, but which has been omitted in this 
] One of the the largeſt organs in Ger- liſt, is at Gorliz, in Upper Luſatia, 
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Among organiſts of the preſent century, Handel and Sebaſtian 
Bach are the moſt renowned. Of Handel's performance, there are 
ſtill many living who can remember the grandeur, ſcience, and per- 
tection ; and Sebaſtian Bach is faid, by M. Marpurg (2), to be 
many great muſicians in one: profound in ſcience, fertile in fancy, 
and in taſte eaſy and natural (x). Among organiſts of the preſent 
time, Albrechtſberger of Vienna is ſaid to play in the true original 
ſtyle, and to make good fugues; William Friedeman Bach, elder 
ſon of Sebaſtian Bach, who died lately, was the beſt organiſt in 
Germany, in ſtyle, fancy, and knowledge of harmony; John Chriſt. 
Friederich Bach plays in his father's elaborate ſtyle. Rittel, or- 
ganiſt of Erfert, one of the beſt ſcholars of Sebaſtian Bach, plays 
extempore fugues, and other movements in three, four, and five 
parts; and his choral Muſic is entirely in the rich, learned, and 
ingenious ſtyle of his maſter %. Of Binder at Dreſden, Dulſick 
of Czaſlau in Bohemia, and Pothoff of Amſterdam, an account 
has been given elſewhere (z). 

Nor ſhall I fatisfy my own mind, or think I have performed my 
duty as a muſical hiſtorian, if I cloſe this chapter before I have 
borne further teſtimony to the peculiar merit of ſome of the great 
muſicians already mentioned, but without ſufficient diſcrimination. 

Concerning the admirable Joun- ApoLeuus Hasse, maeſtro. 
di capella to the court of Saxony, who was the favourite opera 
compoſer of Italy and Germany from 1730 to 1755, ſo much has 
been ſaid in my German Tour, at a time when he had nearly finiſhed 
his career, that I have little to add here, except the melancholy 


(2) Art de la Fugue. 

(x) To this part of the encomĩum many 
are unwilling to aſſent; al this truly great 
man ſeems by his works for the organ, of 
which I am 1n poſſeſſion of the chief part, 
to have bcen conſtantly in ſearch of what 
was new and difficult, withour the leaſt 
attention to nature and facility. He was 
ſo fond of full harmony, that beſides a con- 
ſtant and active uſe of the pedals, he is ſaid 
to have put down ſuch keys by a ſtick in 
his mouth, as neither hands nor feet could 
reach, He died at Leipſie, 1754. 


(y) Mnſikaliſcher Almanac fur Deut- 
ſchland, 1782. Leipſic. | | 

(2) State of Mufic in Germany, Sc. 1772. 
To this liſt it ſeems but juſtice to add the 
name of J. GorTFr1zD Moss, organiſt of 
Auerbach, ia Voigtland, a profeſſor who 
has done me the honour of publicly addreſſ. 


ing to me a work, entitled Paubvury fur 


Orgel Spieler, or a Manzel for Organ- 


Players, Part TI. and for which 1 take this 


public opportunity of thanking this able 
maſter of harmony and of his inſtrument. 


16 2 : record 
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record of his death at Venice, in 1784, whither he had retired with: 
his wife Fauſtina to end his days, ſoon after the year 177 3, when 
I left him at Vienna. 

Cu. HEN. GRavy, the idol of the Berlin ſchool, beſides his 

numerous operas, which continued to be performed almoſt exclu- 
tively during the life of the late King of Pruſſia, compoſed maſſes 
and ſpiritual cantatas innumerable. He likewiſe compoſed a con- 
ſiderable number of harpſichord concertos for princeſs Amelia of 
Pruflia, which are graceful and pleaſing in melody, artful in the 
diſpoſition of the parts, excellent in harmony, and yet very eaſy. 
This elegant muſician, who ſung as well as he compoſed, died in 
1759; and when Fr. Benda carried the news of his death to the 
King of Pruſſia, then in Dreſden, his Majeſty ſhed tears (a), and 
ſaid, „we ſhall never hear ſuch another finger again ;” which 
proves, ſays M. Reichardt, author of the anecdote (5), that the 
King's firft affliction was the loſs of his ſinging, not compoſition, . 
though he knew its worth. 
Of the Chevalier GLuck, the merit is well known to all Eu- 
rope, and his peculiar claims to applauſe as a dramatic compoſer 
have been fo fully ſtated in my German Tour, and will again be 
diſcuſſed in the next chapter, that I ſhall only acquaint my reader 
here, that after returning to Vienna from Paris, and being diſabled 
from writing by a paralytic ſtroke in 1784, he only lingered in a- 
helpleſs ſtate till laſt autumn 1787, when he died at the age of- 
ſeventy-three. 

Of the illuſtrious muſical family of Bach L have frequently had 
occaſion for panegyric. The great Sebaſtian Bach, muſic- director 
at Leipſic, no leſs celebrated for his. performance on the organ and 
compoſitions for that inſtrument, than for being the father of 
four ſons, all great muſicians in different branches of the art: 
William Friedemann, lately deceaſed, the greateſt organ-player in 
Germany, particularly in the uſe of pedals. C. Ph. Emanuel, 
muſic- director at Hamburg, has becn long regarded as the greateſt 


| (a) The tale © drew iron tears from (3 Mu icaliſc es Hunn ma azin. 
Pluto's cheek.“ ton. | fl 1 ſtmagaz 


com poſer . 
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eompoſer and performer on keyed-inſtruments in Europe. John | | ty 1.4 
Chriſtopher Frederic, concert-maſter at Bückeburg, an eminent 
compoſer and performer on keyed-inſtruments. And John Chri- 
tian Bach, the late celebrated opera compoſer and ſymphoniſt, whoſe 
merit is well known throughout Europe. Kernberger, in an ad- 
vertiſement of his maſter Sebaſtian Bach's chants, of which he was 
lately editor, calls him the greateſt maſter of harmony in any age 
or country; and fays that theſe chants are the greateſt ſpecimens. 
of German art. M. Reichardt, in his Magazine, {till goes farther, 
and ſays that no compoſer of any nation, not even the deepeſt Ita- 
lian, exhauſted every poſſibility of harmony ſo much as S. Bach. 
And adds, “if he had been poſſeſſed of the fimplicity, clearneſs, 
and fecling of Handel, he would have been a greater man.“ 

If Sebaſtian Bach and his admirable fon Emanuel, inſtead of be- 
ing muſical-direftors in commercial cities, had been fortunately s 
employed to compoſe for the ſtage and public of great capitals, k 
ſuch as. Naples, Paris, or London, and for performers of. the firſt 
claſs, they would doubtleſs have ſimplified their ſtyle more to the 
level of their judges ; the one would have facrificed all unmeaning (eg, 
art and contrivance, and the other been leſs fantaſtical and recherche, 
and both,. by writing in a ſtyle more popular, and generally intel- 
ligible and pleaſing, would have. extended their fame, and been. 
indiſputably the greateſt muſicians of the preſent century. 

Emanuel Bach, in his life, written at my requeſt, by. himſelf, 
has ſome excellent. reflexions on his own ſtyle, which he formed 
and poliſhed by hearing the greateſt performers, vocal and inſtru- 
mental, of his youth, who viſited his father, or were employed in 
the theatre at Berlin. When the critics, ſays he, are diſpoſed to 
judge impartially, which ſeldom happens, they are frequently too 
ſevere on works that come under their laſh, from not knowing 
the circumſtances that gave them birth, or remembering the au- 
thor's original intention. But how ſeldom are critics found to | 
poſſeſs feeling, ſcience, probity, and courage? qualities without 
which no one ſhould ſet, up for a ſovereign judge. It is a melan- 
holy truth, that muſical criticiſm, which ought to be uſeful to» 
| £28 IG | tha: 
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the art, is in Germany a trade, commonly carried on by dry, ma- 
lignant, and ſtupid writers. He then declares that of all his works 
thoſe for the clavichord or piano forte are the chief in which he 
has indulged his own feelings and ideas. His principal wiſh has 
been to play and compoſe in the moſt vocal manner poſſible, not- 
withſtanding the great defect of all keyed-inſtruments, except the 
organ, in not ſuſtaining their tone. But to make a harpſichord 
or piano forte ſing, is not eafily accompliſhed ; as the ear muſt 
not be tired by too thin a harmony, nor ſtunned by too full and 
noiſy an accompaniment. In his opinion Muſic ought to touch 
the heart, and he never found that this could be effected by run- 
ning, rattling, drumming, or arpeggios. 

If Haydn ever looked up to any great maſter as a model, it ſeems 
to have been C. P. Em. Bach: the bold modulation, reſts, pauſes, 
free uſe of ſemitones, and unexpected flights of Haydn, remind us 
frequently of Bach's early works more than of any other compoſer. 
But in writing for violins he has ſurpaſſed his model in facility and 
invention; freaks, whim, and even buffoonery, appear natural to 
Haydn, which in the works of his imitators ſeem downright caprice 
and affectation. Em. Bach uſed to be cenſured for his extraneous 
modulation, crudities, and difficulties ; but, like the hard words of 
Dr. Johnſon, to which the public by degrees became reconciled, 
every German compoſer takes the ſame liberties now as Bach, and 
every Engliſh writer uſes Johnſon's language with impunity. 

Geo. CHR. WAGENSEIL, chamber-compoler to the Emperor, 
if living, muſt have completed his hundredth year, having been 
born in 1688 (c). From the ſpirited compoſitions of this maſter 
for the harpſichord, before the piano forte was brought to any per- 
fection in our country, the lovers of Muſic received great pleaſure, 
about thirty years ago. The Germans long allowed them to be 
lively and eaſy, but thoſe attached to the more refined and expreſ- 
ſive ſtyle of Emanuel Bach thought them too trifling. 

Of FR. BEN DA, firſt violin to the King of Pruſſia, a very ſincere 
eulogium has been inſerted elſewhere (4); I ſhall only add here, 


(e) He was living in 178 (a) German Tour, Vol. II. th 
| that 
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that beſides ſymphonies, violin concertos, and trios, he has publiſh- 
ed eight ſets of ſolos for that inſtrument, which are extremely 
admired for their good taſte and truly cantabile ſtyle. 

His brother GEO. BEN DA, many years in the ſervice of the 
court of Gotha, publiſhed, in 175, a very elegant {et of ſonatas for 
the harpſichord, in the ſtyle of Emanuel Bach, and in 1789 and 
1781 two collections of harplichord pieces full of taſte and pleaſing 
pailages ; but beſides theſe and ſeveral German comic operas, he 
compoſed in 1778 Ariadne in Naxos and Medea, two works which 
he calls Duodrames, upon a new plan, of which the hint was 
perhaps ſuggeſted by Rouſſcau's Pygmalion, which M. Benda has 
likewiſe ſet. The author has manifeſted great abilities and feeling 
in the expreſſive and pictureſque ſymphonic compoſition with 
which he has told the ſtory and painted the diſtreſs of Ariadne, 
when abandoned by The/eus in the iſland of Naxos. This is done 
wholly without ſinging. The narrative part is ſpoken in blank 
verſe, and the ſeveral paſſions and ſentiments are ſeconded and highly 
coloured in fragments of ſymphony, like thoſe of accompanied re- 
citative of the moſt ſelect, impaſſioned, and exquiſite kind. 

SCHOBERT is well entitled to a niche in an Engliſh hiſtory of 
Muſic, his pieces for the harpſichord having been for many 
years the delight of all thoſe who could play or hear them. His 
firſt works were publiſhed at Straſburg about 1764; ſoon after 
this period he went to Paris, and was engaged in the ſervice of the 
prince of Conti. About the year 1770, he and the chief part of 
his family were poiſoned by eating faux champignons, or what we. 
call toad-ſtools, taking them for muſhrooms. In 1766, I was the 
firſt who brought his works to England from Paris. His ſtyle 
never pleaſed in Germany ſo much as in England and France. 
Thoſe of Emanuel Bach's party allowed him to be a man of genius, 
but ſpoiled by his affectation of a new and extraordinary ſtyle, ac- 
cuſing him of too frequently-repeating himſelf. The truth is, the 
ſpirit and fire of his pieces require not only a ſtrong hand but a 
harpfichord, to give them all their force and effect. They are too 
rapid, and have too many notes for clavichords or piano fortes, 
which ſupply the place of harpſichords in Germany. The _ 
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and merit of Schobert's ompoſitions ſeem to conſiſt in the introduc- 
tion of the ſymphonic, or modern overture ſtyle, upon the harp! - 
chord, and by light and ſhade, alternate agitation and tranquillity, 
imitating the effects of an orcheſtra, The general uſe of piano 
fortes, for which the preſent compolitions for keyed- inſtruments 
are chiefly written, has more contributed to leſſen the favour of 
Schobert's pieces, than their want of merit. 

Of the fame ſchool, with leſs ſpirit and originality, is Joux 
FRIED. EDELMAN, born at Straſburg, 1749. 

E1cHNER, who was in this country about twelve years ago, and 
died at Potzdam in 1778, introduced a ſtyle between that of Scho- 
bert and the preſent ; with leſs fire than Schobert, and more taſte 
and expreſſion. Ile was accuſed by the critics of his own coun- 
ry of being too modern. 

There are many great German muſicians diſperſed throughout 
Europe, whoſe merit is little known in England, or even in their 
rative land; among theſe is ECKARD, who has been fifty years 
at Paris. This muſician has publiſhed but little ; yet by what has 
appeared, it is manifeſt that he is a man of genius and a great maſter 
of his inſtrument. 

KERNBERGER, of Berlin, lately deceaſed, was a ſcholar of Seb. 
Bach, and poſſeſſed of great muſical learning (e). His knowledge 
of counterpoint, and of all the laws and ſubtilties of canon and 
fugue, were indiſputable. But in his compoſitions he is often dry 
and crude, and perpetually ſtriving at new paſſages and effects, 
with which his invention did not very liberally ſupply him. 

RoLLE, of Magdeburg, likewiſc lately deceaſed, was an excel- 
lent compoſer for the church, as well as author of pieces for the 
organ and harpſichord of great merit. His oratorio of Thzr/a and ber 
Sons is full of good taſte, new paſlages, pleaſing effects, and pathos, 

Of FR. GoTTLoB FLEISCHER, of Brunſwick, born 1722, all 
the Muſic I have ſeen is excellent. His harpſichord- pieces are in 
a good taſte, and full of grace and fancy; and his German comic 
opera of the Oracle, compoſed in 1771, is more in the beſt modern 


(e) He is ſaid by Reichardt frequently called Kunft des reinen Satzes. 
to have corrected Rameau, in his work 85 
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ſtyle of Italy, than any Muſic of that kind and period that I have 
ſeen. 

ERNST WILLIAM Worr, chapel-maſter at Weimar, has not 
only compoſed a great number of favourite German comic operas, 
but excellent pieces for the harplichord ; and, in 1782, publiſhed 
an Eaſter Cantata, or anthem in ſcore, of which the Muſic is ad- 
mirable, though the airs are perhaps a little too dramatic for the 
church. 

The trios and ſymphonies of Scaxwinpri, which were thought 
ſo pleaſing and excellent, before the Vienna ſchool was known, 
ſeem to have been wholly laid afide in our country, ſince the depar- 
ture of Giardini with whom they were in high favour. But even 
twenty years ago, though they were admired by dilettanti in Ger- 
many, profeſſors, who allowed the author to have genius, denied 
him taſte and correQtneſs. 

The ſpirited, natural, and unaffected ſymphonies of VANHAL, 
ſeem to have preceded thoſe of Haydn, at leaſt in England. The 
quartets and other productions for violins by this excellent com- 
poſer certainly deſerve a place among the firſt productions, in which 
unity of melody, pleaſing harmony, and a free and-manly ſtyle are 
conſtantly preſerved. 

I am now happily arrived at that part of my narrative where it 
is neceſſary to ſpeak of HAavypN ! the admirable and matchleſs 
HAvDN I from whoſe productions I have received more pleaſure 
late in my life, when tired of moſt other Muſic, than I ever received 
in the moſt ignorant and rapturous part of my youth, when every 
thing was new, and the diſpoſition to be pleaſed undiminiſhed by 
criticiſm or ſatiety. - 

It having been reported in 1778, that Haydn was dead, I took 
the liberty of applying to Sir Robert Keith, his Majeſty' 8 miniſter 
plenipotentiary at the imperial court, for information concerning 


him; who not only contradicted the report, but condeſcended to 


honour me with the following. particulars, which his German ſe- 
oretary had procured from the beſt authority. 


Joszxen HAvpx, maeſtro di capella. to his ſerene highneſs | 


prince Eſterhaſi, was born at Rhorau, in Lower Auſtria, in 1733. 
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| His father, a wheelwright by trade, played upon the harp with- 


out the leaſt knowledge of Muſic, which, however, excited the 
attention of his ſon, and firſt gave birth to his paſſion for Muſic. 
In his early childhood he uſed to ſing to his father's harp the ſim- 
ple tunes which he was able to play, and being ſent to a ſmall 
ſchool in the neigbourhood, he there began to learn Muſic regularly; 
after which he was placed under Reuter, maeſtro di capella of the ca- 
thedral at Vienna; and, having a voice of great compaſs, was received 
into the choir, where he was well taught, not only to ſing, but to. 
play on the harpſichord and violin. At the age of eighteen, on the 
breaking of his voice, he was diſmiſſed from the cathedral. After 
this, he ſupported himſelf during eight years as well as. he could 

| by his talepts, and began to ſtudy more ſeriouſly than ever. He 

| read the works of Mattheſon, Heinichen, and others, on the theory 
of Muſic ; and for the practice, ſtudied with particularly attention 
the pieces of Emanuel Bach. At length he met with Porpora, 
who was at this time in Vienna, and, during five months, was fo. 
happy as to receive his counſel and inſtructions in ſinging and the. 
compoſition of vocal Muſic. In 1759, he was. received into the 
ſervice of Count Marzin as director of his Muſic, whence, in 1761, 
he paſſed to the palace of prince Eſterhaſi, to whoſe ſervice he has 

been conſtantly attached ever fince. 

The firſt time I meet with his name in the German catalogues. 
of Muſic, is in that of Breitkopf of Leipſic, 1763, to a Divertimento 
a Cembalo, 3 Concerti d Cembalo, 6 Trios, 8 Quadros or Quar- 
tete, and 6 Symphonies in four and eight parts. The chief of 
his early Muſic was for the chamber. He is ſaid at Vienna to have 
compoſed before 1782, a hundred and twenty-four pieces for 
the bariton, tor the uſe of his prince, who is partial to that inſtru- 
ment, and a great performer upon it (7). Beſides his numerous 
pieces for inſtruments, he has compoſed many operas for the Eſter- 
haſi theatre, and church Muſic that has eſtabliſhed his reputation 
as a deep contrapuntiſt. His Srabat Mater has been performed 
and printed in England, but his oratorio of I R:itorno di Teobia, 


( Ff) This is the ſame inſtrument as Lidl played, deſcribed above. 


7 compoſed 


compoſed in 1775 for the benefit of the widows of muſicians, has 
been annually performed at Vienna ever ſince, and is as high in 
favour there, as Handel's Meſiabh in England. His inſtrumental 
Paſſione, in parts, is among his lateſt and moſt exquiſite productions. 
It entirely conſiſts of ſlow movements, on the ſubject of the laſt 
ſeven ſentences of our Saviour, as recorded in the Evangeliſts. 
Theſe ſtrains are ſo truly impaſſioned and full of heart-felt grief 
and dignified ſorrow, that though the movements are all ſlow, the 
ſubjects, keys, and effects are ſo new and fo different, that a real 
lover of Muſic will feel no laſſitude, or wiſh for lighter ſtrains to 
ſtimulate attention. 

His innumerable ſymphonies, quartets, and other inſtrumental 
pieces, which are ſo original and ſo difficult, have the advantage 
of being rehearſed and performed at Eſterhaſi under his own direc- 
tion, by a band of his own forming, who have apartments in the 
palace and practice from morning to night, in the ſame room, ac- 
cording to Fiſcher's account, like the ſtudents in the conſervatorios 
of Naples. Ideas fo new and fo varied were not at firſt fo univer- 
fally admired in Germany as at preſent. The critics in the 
northern parts of the empire were up in arms. And a friend at 
Hamburg wrote me word in 1772, that © the genius, fine ideas, 
and fancy of Haydn, Ditters, and Filtz, were praiſed, but their 
mixture of ſerious and comic was diſliked, particularly as there is 
more of the latter than the former in their works; and as for rules, 
they knew but little of them.” This is a cenſure which the ad- 
mirable Haydn has long ſince filenced : for he is now as much 
reſpected by profeſſors for his ſcience as invention. Indeed, his 
compoſitions are in general ſo new to the player and hearer, that 
they are equally unable, at firſt, to Keep pace with his inſpiration. 
Bat it may be laid down as an axiom in Mufic, that“ whatever 
is eaſy is old, and what the hand, eye, and ear are accuſtomed to; 


_ (g) The extent of Haydn's fame inay be a poem called The At Mufic, in Spanifh, 
imagined from his. being made the hero of and printed at Madrid ten years ago. 
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and, on the contrary, what is new is of courle difficult, and not 
only ſcholars but profeſſors have it to learn. The firſt exclama- 
tion of an embarraſſed performer and a bewildered hearer is, that the 
Muſic is very odd, or very comical ; but the queerneſs and comi- 
cality ceaſe, when, by frequent repetition, the performer and hearer 
are at their eaſe. There is a general chearfulneſs and good humour 
in Haydn's allegros, which exhilerate every hearer. But his adagios 
are often ſo ſublime in ideas and the harmony in which they are clad, 
that though played by inatticulate inſtruments, they have a more 
pathetic effect on my feelings, than the fineſt opera air united with 
the moſt exquiſite poetry. He has likewiſe movements that are 
ſportive, fo/atres, and even groteſque, for the ſake of variety ; but 
they are only the entre-mets, or rather intermexzi, between the 
ſerious buſineſs of his other movements. 

GRETRY, of Liege, is claimed by the Germans, but this fertile 
and agreeable compoſer will have a place in the next chapter. 

NAUMANN goes on writing, in what ſeems to me an Italian 
ſtyle, too feeble and placid for thoſe who admire the originality 
and force of Piccini and Paeſiello. 

MozaART, who aſtoniſhed all Europe by his premature talents 
during infancy, is now no leſs the wonder of the muſical world for 
his fertility and knowledge, as a compoſer. | 

CHARLES STAMITZ, the ſon of the great Stamitz of Manheim, 
has all the fire of his father, and has kept pace with the times with- 
out the ſervile imitation of any ſtyle. 

KoZzELUCH, is an admirable young compoſer of Vienna, whoſe 
works were firſt made known in England by the neat and accurate 
execution of Mademoiſelle Paradis, the blind performer on the harpſi- 
chord, in 1785. And his productions have fince greatly increaſed in 
number and in favour. They are in general excellent, abounding 
with ſolidity, good taſte, correct harmony; and the imitations of 
Haydn are leſs frequent than in any other maſter of that ſchool. 

The Abbe STERKEL has not travelled through Italy unprofit- 
ably ; his harpſichord pieces, though not very learned or conſonant 


to 
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to harmonical rules, are full of ſpirit, taſte, and pleaſing paſſages ; 
and he has not only collected all the vocal flowers of the greateſt 
opera fingers of the preſent times, but ſcattered them liberally 
through his works. His violin accompaniments generally conſiſt 
of paſſages of effect, and ſuch as give importance to the player. 
Indeed, his pieces, though not not very original, are leſs tinctured 
with Bachiſm, or Haydniſm, than thoſe of his countrymen who 
have not vilited Italy. And though leſs ſolid and leſs his own pro- 
perty, than Kozeluch's, yet they are more eaſy to execute, and more 
intelligible to unlearned hearers. 

SCHULTZ, of Berlin, is a nervous and excellent compoſer, as 
well as an elegant writer on. Muſic (Y). 


And REICHARDT 1s an animated and rapid writer and compo— 


ſer, a great ad:nirer of Handel, and a patriotic and deciſive critic. 
HERSCHEL, raſter of the King's band at Hanover, and brother 
of the great aſtronomer, is an excellent inſtrumental compoſer, in 
a more ſerious and ſimple ſtyle than the preſent; more reſembling 
that of Abel than Haydn. 
HiLLER, of Leipſic, the favourite compoſer of German comic 
operas, is likewiſe a candid critic, and an uſeful writer upon Muſic, 


The muſic- director of Göttingen, FoRKEL, is a compoſer, vo- 
luminous muſical critic, and hiſtorian (i). 

Proteflor CRAM ER, of Keil, a dilettante, began to publiſh: at 
Hamburg, in 1783, a Mujical Magazine. 

Profeſſor EsCHENBURG, of Brunſwick, the celebrated tranſlator 
of Shakſpeare into German, Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe, &c. 
of Muſic and Poetry, Webb on the ſame ſubject, and the oratorio of 


() He is author of the muſical articles have ſaved me as much trouble in ſeeking, 
in the ſecond part of Sultzer's Theery of the ſelecting, and arranging the materials, as 
fine Arts. my 11t vol. ſeems to have ſaved him, as tar 

(i) I am ſorry that the third volume of as he has hitherto advanced in his work ; 
this author's General Hiftory of Mu/ic which which from the great reſemblance of its 
is to be confined chiefly to the Muſic of plan to that of my own, I can hardly praiſe. 
Germany, was not publiſhed before this with decency, 


chapter was written: as it would probably 


Judas 
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Judas Maccabzus, has done me the honour to. tranſlate the Diſ- 
ſertation on the Muſic of the Ancients, prefixed to the firſt volume 
of this work, and my Account of the Commemoration of Handel. 

ABEL, and the German muſicians who have long reſided in 
England, will be reſerved for the laſt chapter concerning miſcel- 
laneous matters and the general ſtate of Muſic in our own country. 


German Dilettanti. 5 


Among theſe his late Majeſty the KING or PRUSss 1A is entitled 
to the firſt place in talents, as well as rank. This heroic and ac- 
compliſhed prince having had Quantz early in life for his maſter 
on the German-flute and in compoſition, played no other pieces 
than his own and thoſe of his maſter, which were never allowed to 
be printed. His Majeſty during more than forty years of his buſy 
reign, when not in the field, allotted four hours a day to the ſtudy, 
practice, and performance of Muſic. All the German maſters 
allowed him the firſt place among dilettanti compolers, as well as 
performers on the flute. Fiſcher, however, who was ſome time 
in his ſervice before he firſt came to England, did not ſeem to like 
his muſical productions, thinking them, even then, ſomewhat dry 
and old-faſhioned. This prince had certainly great profeſſors in 
his ſervice, though he never was partial to Emanuel Bach, the 
greateſt of them all. His Majeſty, beſides a great number of pieces 
for the flute, and ſome for the harplichord, compoſed ſometimes 
for the voice; particularly in the paſtoral opera of Galatea & Alcides, 
in 1747, of which the overture and recitatives were Graun's, and the 
airs by the King jointly with Quantz and. Nichelmann. Some- 
times, the day before performance, his Majeſty would ſend a new 
ſong to the maeſtro di capella to be introduced in an opera, and 
this was univerſally believed to be his own production in all its 
parts. During the laſt years of his life, according to his chapel- 
maſter, Reichardt, his Pruſſian Majeſty having loſt ſome of his 
front teeth, not only diſcontinued the practice of the flute, but his 
evening concerts, and became totally indifferent to Muſic : a proof 


that 
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that his Majeſty's chief pleaſure in the art was derived from his 


own performance. 

To the late EL Eco of BAVARIA and his ſiſter the late Ex Re- 
TRICE DowAGER of SAXONY, [I have already paid my reſpects ; 
yet it is but juſtice to the memory of that prince to ſay, that upon 
a late examination of the ſcore of an entire maſs for four voices, 
with inſtrumental accompaniments, of his compoſition, of which 

his ſerene highneſs honoured me with a copy, I find the deſign and 
compoſition much ſuperior to the generality of dilettante produc- 
tions. 

PRINCE LoBKowlTz, and his moſt amiable and accompliſhed 
niece, the CounTEss Thu, as well as Mademoiſelle Martinetz, 
were juſtly ranked among dilettanti of the firſt claſs at Vienna, in 
1772. 

[The late ſyndic of the ſtate of Hamburg, ScuuBack, the wor- 
thy and ingenious imitator of Handel, is well entitled to a diſtin- 


guiſhed place among dilettanti, for his oratorio called the Diſciples 
at Emaus, printed an ſcore, 1778. 


BEECKE, captain of dragoons in the regiment of prince Frederic 


of Wurtemberg at Vienna, has been a compoler and publiſher more 
than twenty years. His pieces for the piano-forte are much ad- 
mired at Vienna. 


BAUMGARTEN, an officer in the Pruſſian ſervice, has new ſet 


Zemire et Azor, in German; Andromeda, a Monodrame, and the 


Mufti's Tomb, a comic opera, 1777. 


The principal printers, publiſhers, and venders of mannſecrips 
Muſic in Germany are 

BREITKOPP, / Lerpfic, who annually prints catalogues of new 
publications in types; and belides a general catalogue, with the 
prices marked of printed and manuſcript Muſic, ever ſince the year 
1762, he has diſtributed Theme-catalogues, in which the ſubject of 
each piece is exhibited in notes, ſo that a muſical collector is en- 
abled to diſcover whether he is already in poſſeſſion of any of the 
works ſpecified in his liſt of new Muſic. 
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The HuMMELSs, of Amſterdam and Berlin, are conſiderable 
engravers of Muſic. 

WEsTPHAL and Co. of Hamburg, whoſe BITING contain all 
the muſical publications of France, Italy, England, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, engraved, types, and manuſcript. 

HAFNER, of Nuremberg, engraves Muſic on copper, in a more 
neat manner than moſt other publiſhers. 

ARTARIA, of Vienna, has lately opened an extenſive commerce 
in the ſale of Muſic of the Auſtrian ſchool, neatly engraved ; which, 
in the year 1772, when I was in Germany, could only be obtained 
io manuſcript. 

And now, neither juſtice nor candour will permit me to quit 
Germany and its numerous great muſicians, without totally diſ- 
avowing the opinion of another perſon, which was inconſiderately 
inſerted in the firſt edition of my German Tour, before I was able 
to examine its truth: for I am now more than ever convinced, 
that this opinion, which accuſed Germany of want of genius, was 
unjuſt, and founded on prejudice and ignorance of Teutonic diſco- 
veries and atchievements in the whole circle of arts and ſciences. 
There can be no phyſical cauſe aſſigned for want of genius in a 
whole people on any part of the globe, within the temperate zone. 
And to pronounce, that an empire extending over at leaſt a twelfth 
part of Europe, and whoſe inhabitants amount to a ſeventh part of 
the people to be found in that quarter of the globe, ſhould be de- 
ficient in genius, was not only unjuſt, but inconſiſtent and abſurd ; 
particularly in the book of a man who during his whole life has 
been an enthuſiaſtic admirer of German muſicians, from Handel and 
Haſſe, to Bach and Haydn. So far therefore from letting a ſecond- 
hand prejudice warp my judgment or influence my opinions in 
writing my General Hiſtory, I have long been keeping double 
guard over my pen and my principles, having been as angry with 
myſelf as the moſt patriotic German can be, for ever having given 
admiſſion to ſuch a reflection. 
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. 
Of the Muſic of FRANCE during the Preſent Century. 


USIC, during this period, ſeems to have been patroniſed 

in France with as much zeal as in Italy or Germany, 
though perhaps with leſs effect upon its cultivation. But the long 
and pertinacious attachment to the ſtyle of Lulli and his imitators 
in vocal compoſitions, to the excluſion of thoſe improvements which 
were making in the art in other parts of Europe, during the firſt 
fifty years of this century, have doubtleſs more impeded its progreſs, 
than want of genius in this active and lively people, or defects in 
their language, to which Rouſſeau and others have aſcribed the 
imperfections of their Muſic. 

The names of the ſerious opera compoſers in France between 
Lulli and Rameau are now eaſier to be found than their works; 
their panegyrics are not ſuffered to die, whateyer may be the fate 
of their Muſic. | 

Cor assx, the ſcholar and immediate ſucceſſor of Lulh, i in 1687, 
finiſhed the opera of Achille & Polyxene, of which only the firſt act 
could be found among his mafter's papers. Between this period 
and 1706, he furniſhed the Acadertie Royale with eight entiro 
operas. | — 

8 Dink bats; FINN Cos TE, and D- 
TOUCHEs, are all entolled among the French opera compoſers, 
who began to diſtinguiſh themſelves ſoon after the death of Lulli. 
Theſe were followed by BER TIN, in 1706; Mover, 1714; 
MowNTECLATRE, 1716; 'FRANCOEUR, and REBPL, who com- 
poſed operas in conjunction from 1725 to 15505 as or Beaumont 
and Fletcher did plays; by Bi aMox T in 17;t, and by BurssAc 
in 1733, the ſame year as that in Which Rameau produced his 
firſt opera: T 
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The lyric theatre at Paris, after the deceaſe of Lulli, was con- 
_ ducted by his ſon-in-law, FRANCINE, who obtained a patent for 
ten years, upon condition that he paid a penſion of 10,000 livres a 
year to the widow and children of Lulli. In 1698, Francine en- 
tered into partnerſhip with DuMonT, and obtained a new. patent 
for ten years more. In 1704, the patentees had incurred a debt of 
380, 780 livres; after this, the patent was transferred to Guyenet, 
and, in evil hour, from him to others; for not one of all the entre- 
preneurs and projectors who have embarked in this hazardous under- 
taking, from the time of Lulli to the preſent, ſeem to have 
eſcaped ruin. 

The government of an opera, ſays M. * la Borde (4), is a pain- 
ful and embarraſſing employment. It is neceſſary that the director 
of ſo complicated a machine ſhould know how to manage all the 
ſprings, remove every obſtacle to their motion, gratify the taſte 
and ſometimes the caprice of the fickle public, unite.in one intereſt 
a crowd of different rival talents, excite emulation without jealouſy, 
diſtribute rewards with juſtice and delicacy, cenſure andpuniſh with 
addreſs, limit the unbounded demands of ſome by flattery, check 
the independence of others by apparent conceſſions, and try 
to eſtabliſh in the interior government of this republic as much 
harmony as reigns in the orcheſtra, It is manifeſt that nothing: 
but the moſt ſubtile, artful, and pliant character can hope to accom- 
pliſh ſuch Herculean labours... 

But though the revolutions in the opera government have been 
ſo numerous ſince the death of its firſt legiſlator, Lulli, Muſic re- 
mained ſtationary for near a century, in ſpite of the ſeveral attempts 
that were made in order to ſtimulate activity and enterprize. 

In 1702, the publication of a pamphlet entitled Paralele des Ita- 
liens et des Frangpois en ce qui regarde la Muſique et les Opera, by 
the Abbe RAGUENET, 2 man of taſte, and intelligence, who had 
reſided ſome. time at Rome, gave birth to. a long, but ineffectual 
controverſy, concerning the degrees of perfection, and ſuperiority 


(X) Tom. III. p. 486. . 
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of French and Italian Muſic. The book was licenſed by Fontenelle, 
who faid in his teſtimony that“ he thought it would be very agree- 
able to the public, provided they were capable of equity.” This 
declaration, however, did not prevent Freneuſe, the continuator of 
Bonnet's Hiſtoire de la Mufique, from attacking the author and 
Italian Muſic, in a moſt furious manner, treating both with equal 
contempt and obloquy. 

The French, after this period, ſeem to have enjoyed their 
lyric ſommeils in great comfort and tranquillity till 1752; when the 
performance of Pergoleſi's Serva Padrona at Paris, by a company 
of burletta ſingers from Italy, ſet the muſical republic in a flame 
which has not yet been extinguiſhed. 

There had, indeed, been a ſenſation excited, that was rather turbu- 
lent, and tending to a civil war, on the firſt appearance of Rameau as a 
dramatic compoſer in 1733, who by new harmonies and accompani- 
ments had given offence to the true believers in the worſhip of Lulli; 
but this ſoon ſubſided, and the nation not only heard his compoſitions 
with rapture, but reverenced him as“ a theoriſt, to whom Muſic 
was as much indebted as phyſics and philoſophy to Newton.” 

Minutely to diſcuſs the merits of this muſician in the practice 
and theory of his art would occupy more pages in my book than I 
have now to ſpare. I ſhall, however, confeſs the effect his com- 
poſitions and writings have had on myſelf, in ſpite of early perju- 
dices againſt the vocal Muſic of France in general, and ſtill more 
againſt its execution at the ſerious opera. 

Joux PuiLIr RAMEAv, compoſer to the King of France and 
Chevalier de St. Michel, was born at Dijon 1683. He went 
early in his life to Italy, and at his return was appointed organiſt 
at Clermont en Auvergne, where his Traitè de la Muſique was writ- 
ten, in 1722. He was afterwards elected organiſt of St. Croix de 
la Bretonnerie at Paris. Here his time was chiefly employed in 
teaching; however, he publiſhed harpſichord leſſons and ſeveral 
other theoretical works, without diſtinguiſhing himſelf much as 
a vocal compoſer, till the year 1733, when, at fiſty years of age, 
he produced his firſt opera of Hippolite & Aricte, The Muſic of 
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this drama excited profeſſional envy and national diſcord. Party 
rage was now as violent between the admirers of Lulli and Ra- 
mau, as in England between the friends of Bononcini and Handel, 
or, in modern times, at Paris, between the Gluckiſts and the 
Picciniſts. | | 

When the French, during the laſt century, were ſo contented 
with the Muſic of Lulli, it was nearly as good as that of other 
countries, and better patroniſed and ſupported by the moſt ſplen- 
did prince in Europe. But this nation ſo frequently accuſed of 
more volatility and caprice than their neighbours, have manifeſted 
a ſteady perſevering conſtancy to their Muſic, which the ſtrongeſt 
ridicule and contempt of other nations could never vanquith. 
Rameau only anſwered his antagoniſts by new productions 
which were ſtill more ſucceſsful ; and, at length, he was acknow- 
ledged by his countrymen to be not only ſuperior to all competi- 
tion at Paris, but ſole monarch of the muſical world. From 1733 
to 1760 he compoled twenty-one operas, of which the names and 
dates are annually publiſhed in the SpeFacles de Paris, and in many 
other periodical works.. 

Rameau's ſtyle of compoſition, which continued in favour almoſt 
unmoleſted tor upwards of forty years, though formed upon that 
of Lulli, is more rich in harmony and varied in melody. The 
genre, however diſpleaſing to all ears but thoſe of France, which 
bad been nurſed in it, was carried by the learning and genius of 
Ramean to its acme of perfection; and when that is atchieved in 
any ſtyle, it becomes the buſineſs of ſubſequent compoſers to invent 
or adopt another, in which ſomething is ſtill left to be done, be- 
ſides ſervile imitation. 

The opera of Ca/tor and Pollux having been long regarded in France 
as the maſter-piece of this compoſer, I ſhall here inſert a few re- 
marks upon 1t, that have been made on a recent examination. 

The overture is the beſt of this author, upon Lulli's plan (J). 

(1) The overtures of Lulli,” ſays M. 


D'Alembert, are all caſt in the ſame 
mould; yet, inſipid as they are, they have 


tures for ſixty years; during which time, 
there has been but one overture heard in. 
our operas, if even that can be called one.“ 


been the invariable models of all other over- Mclazges de Litt, Tom, IV. P+ 457. 
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The opening ſymphony is beautiful; but why the ſame melody was 
not applied, in the ſame meaſure, to the poetry, I know not, unleſs 
the verſification required a change of time ; but, in that caſe, why 
write the ſymphony on a ſubject that would not ſuit the words ? 
But thoſe eternal changes in the meaſure, which teaze and diſap- 
point the ear of all that are uſed to other Muſic, is general in ſerious 
French operas, and ſeem as much the fault of the poet as muſician. 
It is, however, wonderful, that this defect was not ſooner diſcovered. 
The over-charged tenderneſs of Rameau's Mulic appears in all his: 
flow movements, which are in one ſtyle, and generally in triple 
time. This maſter perpetually diſcovers himſelf to be a great 
harmoniſt; but inured to a bad taſte and ſtyle of compoſition, as 
well as to bad ſinging, he has only augmented the defects of his 
predeceſſors, and rendered what was. rude and clumſy in Lulli, ſtill 
more offenſive, by endeavours at ſweetneſs or high ſeaſoning. 
The appoggiaturas, or leaning notes, being ſo frequently incorpo- 
rated in the harmony, renders it crude, and the hanging on every 
note, as if unwilling to relinquiſh it, checks and impedes the mo- 
tion of the air, and gives ĩt a ſlow and languid effect, however lively 
the theme on which it is compoſed. Every paſſage in ſuch melody 
reſembles a French heroic verſe: 
„Each is an Alexaxdrine, througk the ſong, 
« That like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length along.“ 

The opening of the ſecond act: Que tout gemilſe, is very fine, 
and the pathos well applied; but the ſubſequent air, which is caſt 
in an admirable mould, is ſpoiled by frequent and unneceſſary 
changes of meaſure ;, and yet in ſpite of theſe defects, and the vocal 
outrages of Mademoiſelle Arnould, I was more plealed and affected 
by this ſcene, than any other I ever heard at the French ſerious 
opera, The march, which has few appoggiaturas in it, is like 
ather Chriſtian Muſic. c 


The prelude tendre, at the opening of the th d act, abounds with 
too many of theſe drags, which being equally harſh to the ear and 
injurious to pulſation, ſeem to prevent the performer from ever 
falling on his feet; and bar eleventh, the chord of the 3 
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fifth, which makes all nature ſhudder, except our Gallic neighbours, 
is here continued ſo long, that it diſtorts the countenance of every 
other hearer, like Hiera picra. The major minuet, page 121, after 
{o long and tireſome -a minority, is rich in harmony and graceful 
in melody. The voice is worſe uſed by the compoſer than the 
moſt inſignificant inſtrument. For after ſeveral ſymphonies that 
are extremely promiſing, and the ear has been made to expect a 
continuation of the prefatory ſtrain, nothing is given to the vocal 
part but broken accents and diſlocated meaſures. In the chaconne, 
which is admirable, the meaſure is well marked and well accented. 
This muſt long have preceded Jomelli's favourite chaconne, and 
have ſerved as a model to him, Theller, and others, in compoſing 
this ſpecies of dance, More genius and invention appear in the 
dances of Rameau than elſewhere, becauſe in them, there is a 
neceſlity for motion, meaſure, and ſymmetry of phraſe. And it 
may with truth be ſaid, that nothing in Lulli's operas was imitated 
or adopted by the reſt of Europe, but the ſtyle of his overtures, or 
in Rameau's, but the dances. 

After frequent peruſals and conſultations of Rameau's theoretical 
works, and a long acquaintance with the writings of his learned 
commentator D' Alembert, and panegyriſts the Abbe Rouſſier, M. 
de la Borde, &c. if any one were to alk me to point out what was 
the diſcovery or invention upon which his ſyſtem was founded, 1 
ſhould find it a difficult taſk. 

The baſe to a common chord has been known ever ſince the 
firſt attempts at counterpoint; and it only ſeems as if Rameau had 
given new names to old and well-known combinations, when he 
calls the key-note, with 9, Generateur, Baſſe-fondamentale. But 
the Italians, ever fince the time of Zarlino, have diſtinguiſhed this 
loweſt ſound by called it the „i baſe, Imo. baſſo; and the other 
parts of the chord when made the baſe, baſſo rivoltato, or 2do. baſſe. 
But Broſſard in his Muſical Dictionary, publiſhed 1702, in defin- 
ing Trias barmonica, or the three ſounds of a common chord in its 
firſt ſtate, calls the under-note baſe, or ſon fondamental ; and after- 
wards remarks that among the three ſounds that compole the Triade 


Bar- 


harmonique, the graveſt is called baſis, or ſonus fundamentalis. And 
what has Rameau told us more, except that that the Harmonigues 
produced by a ſtring or pipe, which he does not pretend to have 
firſt diſcovered, are preciſely the third and fifth in queſtion. This 
is the practical principle of the fundamental baſe; the theoretic 
was ſurely known, of harmonical, arithmetical, and geometrical 
proportion and ratios of found, with which ſo many books have 
been oſtentatiouſly filled ever ſince the time of Boethius. 

The Abbe Rouſſier, his moſt learned apoſtle and able champion, 
candidly confeſſed in his firſt work, that“ the ſyſtem of a funda- 
amental baſe ought not to .be regarded as one of thoſe principles 
which precedes the conſequences to be deduced from it.” Le 
merite de cette decouverte conſiſte, a avoir reduit en un ſyſleme fimple, 
commode, et facile a ſatjir, toutes les operations des grands maitres de 
P harmonie. Traite des Accords, 1764. x 

Rameau's ſyſtem, as compreſſed and arranged by D'Alembert (m),. 
is perhaps the ſhorteſt, cleareſt, and beſt digeſted, that is extant ;. 
and yet, from the geometric preciſion with which it has been drawn. 
up by that able mathematician, many explanatory notes and exam- 
ples are wanting to render Rameau's doctrine intelligible to muſical 
ſtudents in the firſt ſtages of their application; and even after that, 
the work, to be rendered a complete theory, would. require many 
additions of late diſcoveries and improvements, both in the theory 
and practice of harmony (i). | 

About the year 1760, the Syſtem of a Fundamental Baſe, by. 
Rameau, gave occaſion to much diſcuſſion in Germany. By ſome. 
it was adopted there as well as in Italy, by others diſputed. It. 
ſeems, however, as if this ſyſtem, ingenious. as it is, were ſome- 
what over-rated by French theoriſts, who would perſuade the. 
world that all Muſic not compoſed on Rameau's principles ſhould. 
be thrown into the flames==Fu/qu d mon ſyſteme, ſays Rameau him- 


() Elemens de Mu. Theor. et Prat. ſui- T10N, which had been manacled by nar- 
vans les Principes de Rameau, 1752 and 1762, row rules, formed on Gothic productions, 

(„) Many opinions concerning melody, at length broke looſe and liberated, flutters 
taſte, and even harmony, which were current and flies about from flower to flower, fp- 
forty or fifty years ago, would now only ping like the bee its native food wherever 
excite contempt and laughter, IMaGINa- it can be found, 
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ſelf; and M. de la Borde ſays, that“ Muſic ſince the revival of arts 
was abandoned to the ear, caprice, and conjecture of compoſers, 
and was equally in want of unerring rules in theory and practice 
Rameau appeared, and chaos was no more. He was at once Deſ- 
cartes and Newton, having been of as much uſe to Muſic as both 
thoſe great men to philoſophy.” But were Corelli, Geminiani, 
Handel, Bach, the Scarlattis, Leo, Caldara, Durante, Jomelli, Perez, 
&c. ſuch incorrect harmoniſts as to merit annihilation becauſe they 
never heard of Rameau or his ſyſtem? Indeed, it may be further 
aſked, what good Muſic has been compoſed, even in France, in 
conſequence of Rameau gwing a new name -to the baſe of a com- 
mon chord, or chord of the ſeventh? The Italians till call the 
loweſt found of Muſic in parts the e, whether fundamental or 
derivative; but do the French imagine that the great compoſers 
above-mentioned, and the -little compoſers who need not be men-. 
tioned, were ignorant whence every ſuppoſed baſe was derived? 
The great harmoniſts of the fixteenth century ſeldom uſed any other 
than fundamental baſes. And the fundamental baſe to the hexa- 
chords has always been the key-note, and the fifth above and fifth 
below, juſt as Rameau has given it in his theoretic tracts. 

But though the ſeveral merits of this muſician have been too 
much magnified by partizans and patriots in France, and too much 
depreciated by the abettors of other ſyſtems and other ſtyles, as 
well as patriots of other countries, yet Rameau was a great man; 
nor can the profeſſor of any art or ſcience mount to the ſummit of 
fame, and be elected by his countrymen ſupreme dictator in his 
particular faculty, without a large portion of genius and abilities; 

The ſucceſsful revival of his opera of Caſtor and Pollux in 17 54, 
after the victory obtained by his friends over the Italian burletta 
ſingers who had raiſed ſuch diſturbance by their performance of 
Pergoleſi's intermezzo, the Serva Padrona, was regarded as the 
moſt glorious event of his life. The partizans for the national 
honour could never hear it often enough. © This beautiful opera, 
ſays M. de la Borde, without any diminution in the applauſe or 
pleaſure of the audience, ſupported a hundred repreſentations, 

| charming 


charming at once the ſoul, heart, mind, eyes, ears, and imagina- 
nne 2 nnd | 
From this æra to the time of his death, in 1767, at eiglity- 
four years of age, Rameau's glory was complete. 'The Royal 
Academy of Muſic, who all regarded themſelves as his children, 
performed a ſolemn ſervice in the church of the Oratory, at his 
funeral. - And M. Philidor bad a maſs. performed at the church 
af the Carmelites, in honour of a man whoſe talents he ſo much 
revered. | 
The cotemporary and ſubſequent compoſers of operas with 
Rameau, of the old ſchool, were MonpoxviLLE, from 1742 to 
1753 ; BERTON, from 1755 to 1775 /; AUVERGNE, from i 
1752 to 1773 ; and TRIAL, from 1765 to 1771. 
In 1752, a troop of Italian burletta fingers having been engaged 
to perform at Rouen, the Academie Royale de Muſique, which pre- 
ſides over all provincial operas: as well as thoſe of the capital, re- 
fuſed to let them appear at Rouen, before they had performed at 
Paris. In Auguſt they exhibited, at the Opera- houſe, in the Sen- 
va Padrona of Pergoleſi, which was performed between the acts 
of Lulli's opera of Acis & Galatea, as an intermezzo, its original uſe. 
This performance made ſo many proſelytes to Italian Muſic, that 
the friends of Rameau and the national opera took the alarm. 
Innumerable pamphlets were written on both ſides, and among 
the reſt, the celebrated Lettre fur la Muſigue Frangoiſe, by Rout- 
ſeau; There was too much good ſenſe, taſte, and reaſon in this 
letter for it to be read with indifference ; it was abuſed, but never mi 
anſwered. The author was burnt in effigy at the Opera-houſe 
door. And while it was read by all the reſt of Europe as an ex- 
cellent piece of muſical criticiſm, full of new ideas and views con- | 
cerning dramatic Muſic, it was held in execration by the adherents 
to the ancient ſtyle of opera Muſic, and has been lately called“ a 
wretched performance, dictated by ſpleen, bad dne, want of judg- 


(o) E/ai fur la Tom. III. p. ras of Lulli and other old maſters, which 
(0) Efai fur la Muſique, d he retouched with equal tenderneſs for 


, ? ” This maſter was not only a compo- their reputation, and reſpect for modern 
ſer of new operas, but a reviver of the ope · improvements in the drama. 
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ment, and inconſiſtence, by a writer (9) who, on fome occaſions, 
feems to know better, and to have ideas of good Muſic, more 
worthy of a maſter of harmony and the preſent ſtate of the art in 
every part of Europe (7). | 1750 
In 1753, Rouſſeau's Devin du Village was firſt performed at the 
great Opera- houſe as an Intermede, and being compoſed in a fa- 
miliar pleaſing ballad ſtyle, neither entirely French nor Italian, 
and ſung in the language of the country, was univerſally applauded. 
The ſame year Pergoleſi's Stabat Mater was performed at the 
| Concert Spirituel, which convinced many reaſonable Frenchmen 
that their church Muſic was not ſo perfect as they had imagined 
it. Caffarelli was. this year ſent for expreſs from Naples by 
| Marſhal Richelieu, to gratify the curioſity of the Dauphineſs, a 
| princeſs of the houſe of Saxony, who had expreſſed a wiſh to hear 
him. After fulfilling the object of his journey, and performing 
once at the Concert Spirituel, this ſinger returned to Naples with- 
out building towns or ſoftening rocks in France. | 
And all theſe attempts at Italian Muſic, after the firſt fermen- 
tation ſubſided, only made the return to the ancient national 
pſalmodic ſtrains more welcome to patriotic ears, when the operas of 
Lulli and Rameau were revived, which they now were, with uni- 
verſal applauſe. And the driving away the buffoons, as the Italian 
comic fingers are called in France, is recorded in all the periodical 
publications concerning the theatres in 1754, with great triumph. 
In the Spe&acles de Paris, they were compared to noxious vapours 
which infect the air. The opera of Titon & Aurore of Mondon- 
ville, and the Caſtor & Pollux of Rameau, tranquiliſed les efprits. 
In 1755, the motets à grand choeur of La Lande and Mondon- 


(2) M. de la Borde, Tom. I. p. 412. 
| (1) It is not my with to be thought an 


want of meaſuxe and melody, is ſo true, that 
the moſt reaſonable part of the nation have 


implicit believer in the paradoxes of Rouf- 
ſeau. When he ſays that the French have 


no Muſic, nor ever, from the nature of 
their language, can have any, and if they 
have, tant pis pour eux, I regard it more as 
2 ſarcaſtic box Mot, than a truth which will 
admit of demonſtration. But all he has 
faid of French recitative, falſe exprxiſion, 


3 f 


long ſince given up.theſe points, and only. 
wiſh to preſerve their language in the lyric 
theatre, and to graft upon it the Mufc of 
Italy; which by no means ſeems impracti- 
cable, if with the melody of Italy the ſing- 
ing of that country could likewiſe be 
adopted, h 


Ville 


ville were in great favour at the Concert Spirituel, and no profane 
mixture of Italian Muſic was heard there, except the performance 
of the two celebrated Bezozzi on the hautbois and baſſoon, which 
there were a few ſo wicked as to admire, de bon cœur. 

This year was performed at Paris Noverre's celebrated ballet, 
called Les Fetes Chinoiſes, which was afterwards attempted in 
England to the great deſtruction of Mr. Garrick's dramatic plans 
and property. | | OLE 

In 1758, Duxt, an Italian compoſer of Parma, began firſt to 
adapt the melody of his own country to French words, for the comic 
opera. And about 1761, PyiLipoR and Mons1Gny had the 
addreſs to betray the French into a love for Italian-melody, or at 
leaſt a melody reſembling that of the burletta operas of Italy then 
in circulation. In 1764 and 1765, I was at Paris, and if the ſing- 
ing had been leſs national, ſhould have been very much pleaſed with 
the Muſic of the Theatre Italien, particularly in Roe et Colas, 
Anette et Lubin, Le Rot et le Fermier, Le Mar#hal Ferrant, Le 
Sorcier, and 1/abelle et Gertrude, in all which the ſinging of Cail- 
lot, as well as the acting, were ſuch as vanquiſhed all prejudice 
againſt French finging in general. All theſe were produced pre- 
vious to GRETRY's arrival at Paris 1768, who brought with him 
all the taſte of Italy, which, however, in compliance with the lan- 
guage and national taſte of France, he has been frequently obliged 
to facrifice, in order to pleaſe his protectors and judges. 
In 1770, I viſited Paris again expreſsly to liſten critically to the 
reigning Muſic of that capital; and though the comic opera was 
in poſſeſſion of many new and pleaſing dramas that were well 
written and admirably ſet, the ſerious opera had not advanced a 
ſtep towards perfection, or even variety, in five years time, if the 
opera of Ernelinde, by Philidor, be excepted, in which that in- 
genious compofer quitted the ancient opera ſtyle of his country, 
accelerated the recitatives, and terminated his ſcenes with many 
excellent airs, 2 /” Taliennne (5). 


( The firſt run of Frnelinde was not vived with more applauſe than it received 
very conſiderable, but it has ſince been re- during its tirſt performance, 
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The year 1774 was rendered remarkable in the annals of French 
Muſic, by the arrival of the Chevalier GLUCK at Paris, whoſe operas, 
by his conforming tothegenius of the French language, and flattering 
the ancient national taſte, were received with acclamation. He began 
his career in this capital by his celebrated opera of Orbe, of which 
the reputation was already eſtabliſhed ; and this was followed by 
Iphigenie, taken from one of Racine's beſt tragedies, which had all 
the ſucceſs that may be imagined from the force of his genius 
applied to a favourite drama, ſet in the ſtyle of their favourite 
compoſers, Lulli and Ramecau. 

In his opera of Cy:here Aſiegee, 177 5 where more delicacy 
and tenderneſs, than force, were required in the compoſition, he 
was not ſo ſucceſsful. Nor was his Alce/te, the year following, 
received with the ſame rapture as at Vienna. Indeed, his Amide, 
in 1777, did not quite fulfil the ideas of grace, tenderneſs, and 
pathos, which ſome of the ſcenes required, and auditors accuſtomed 
to Italian Muſic expected: however, his operas were excellent 
Preparations for a better ſtyle of compolition than the French had 
been uſed to; as the recitative was more rapid and the airs more 
marked, than in Lulli and Rameau: there was likewiſe more 
energy, fire, and variety of movement, in his airs in general, and 
infinitely more force and effect in his expreſſion of grief, fear, re- 
morſe, vengeance, and all the violent paſſions. 

Gluck's Muſic is ſo truly dramatic, that the airs and ſcenes, 
which have the greateſt effect on the ſtage, are cold, or rude, in a 
concert. The lituation, context, and intereſt, gradually excited in 
the audience, give them their force and energy. 

Indeed, he ſeems fo much the national muſician of France, that 
ſince the beſt days of Rameau, no dramatic compoler has excited 
fo much enthuſiaſm, or had his pieces fo frequently performed (7). 
And the French, who feel very enthuſiaſtically whatever Muſic 
they like, heard with great rapture the operas of Gluck, which 
even the enemies of his genre, allowed to have great merit of a 


(%) It has lately been ſaid in the Journal ported two or three hundred repreſenta- 
de Paris, that each of bis pieces had ſup- tions. 
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certain kind; but though there is much real genius and intrinſic 
worth in the dramatic compoſitions of this maſter, the congeniality 
of his ſtyle with that of their old national favourites, Lulli and 
Rameau, was no ſmall merit with the friends of that Muſic. The 
almoſt univerſal cry at Paris was now, that he had recovered the 
dramatic Muſic of the ancient Greeks ; that there was no other 
worth hearing; that he was the only muſician in Europe who 
knew how to expreſs the paſſions ; theſe and other encomiums 
preparatory to his apotheoſis, were uttered and publiſhed in the 
Journals and newſpapers of Paris, accompanied with conſtant and 
contemptuous cenſurcs of Italian Muſic, when Piccini arrived. 
This admirable compoter, the delight and pride of Naples, as 
Gluck of Vienna, had no ſooner erected his ſtandard in France, 
than all the friends of Italian Muſic, of Rouſſeau's doctrines, and 
of the plan, if not the language, of Metaſtaſio's dramas, inliſted 
in his ſervice. A furious war broke out, all Paris was on the Qui 
dive? No door was opened to a viſitor, without this queſtion 
being aſked previous to his admiſſion : Monfreur ! eftes vous Pic- 
CINISTE ou GLUCKISTE ?—Theſe diſputes, and thoſe of mnſical 
critics, and rival artiſts throughout the kingdom, ſeem to me to 
have ſoured and diminiſhed the pleaſure ariſing from Muſic in 


Proportion as the art has advanced to perfection. When every 


phraſe or paſſage in a muſical compoſition is to be analiſed and 
diſſected during performance, all pleaſure and enthuſiaſm vaniſh, 
and the whole becomes a piece of cold mechaniſm. It is certainly 
neceſſary for profeſſors to ſtudy and make themſelves well acquaint- 
ed with the fundamental rules of their art; but I would adviſe 
true lovers of Muſtc to lien more than talk, and give way to their 
feelings, nor loſe the Pleaſure which melody, harmony, and ex- 
preſſion ought to give, in idle enquiries into the nature and ARC 
of their auricular ſenſations. 1 | 8 
NIcOLA Piccix 1, born in 1728, may be f among the 
moſt fertile, ſpirited, and original compoſers that the Neapolitan 
ſchool has produced. An 1nvincible Alten for Muſic fruſtrated 
the intentions of his father, who deſigned him for the church. 


He 


— — — 
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He practiſed in ſecret, and was diſcovered by accident to have 
made a. conſiderable progreſs in the art, before his father coul 

be prevailed on to let him have a maſter. In 1742, he was placed 
in the conſervatorio of St. Onyfrio, under Leo, and after' his death 
under - Durante, Pigcini ſpent twelye years in ſtudy before 
he quitted the conſervatorio in & 54, and began his career at the 
Florentine theatre in Naples with Fo 75 opera called, Le Donne 
D- pettoſe ; and the next year, Le 17, and I Curio del ſuo Pra- 
prio Danno, of all which the ſucceſs increaſed i in a duplicate ratio. 
At length, in 1756, he ſet the ſerious opera of Zenabia, for the 
great theatre of San Carlo, which was crowned with {till greater 


ſucceſs than his comic operas. In 1758, he compoſed Aleſſandro 
"nell' Indie, for Rome ; and after this, every theatre in Italy was 


eager to engage him. In 1760, his celebrated comic opera of the 
Buona Figliuolo had a ſucceſs that no muſical drama could boaſt be- 
fore. It was no ſooner heard at Rome than copies were multiplied, 

and there was no muſical theatre in Europe where this burletta 
was not frequently performed, in ſome language or other, during 
many years. In 1761, he compoſed ſix operas, three ſerious and 
three comic, for different theatres of Italy ; and was at once ap- 
plauded in Turin, Reggio, Bologna, Venice, Rome, and Naples. 

Sacchini aſſured me, in 1776, that Piccini had compoſed at leaſt three 
hundred operas, thirteen of which were produced in ſeven months. 

On his arrival at Paris, he received many mortifications before his 
reputation was firmly eſtabliſhed, from the partizans of the old 
French Muſic, as well as the friends of Gluck. The ſucceſs of his 


operas of Roland, Atys, Iphigenie en Tauride, Adele de Ponthieu, 


Didon, Diane & Endymion, and Penelope, ſeems to have ſolved a 


problem which was long thought inſolvable: „Whether the 
French language was capable of receiving Italian melody?“ 

In 1783, the opera of Renaud was ſet by. Sacchini for the French 
theatre, and in 1784, Chimene and Dardanus. La Colonie and L' Olim- 
piade of this graceful and expreſſive compoſer, though performed to 
French words for which they were not originally intended, had made 
him ſo many friends in DL that the Operas compoſed expreſsly for 


the 
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the uſe of that eountry] in whĩelr He Nach eftabfithed himſelf on his 
leaving England, wete heard with willitig ears and heart-felt rap- 
ture *. Anfoſſi, Paeſſello, and Salieri, have in their turn been 
heard at Paris; where; though much of the bufineſs of reforma- 
tion remains to do, yet much has already been done, within theſe 
thirty years, by the comic operas of Duni, Philidor, Monſini, and 
Gretry, as well as by the ſerious operas of Piccini and Sacchini. 
Indeed, thoſe of Gluck, though manifeſtly on the plan of Lulli and 
Rameau, are greatly ſuperior to both thoſe compoſers in rhythm and 
effects But by comparing the French operas even of Piccini and Sac- 
chini, with the Italian of theſe excellent maſters, I can eaſily diſcover. 
a complaiſance for the ancient muſical taſte of Fratice, as well as 
the fetters of language; and ſometimes an imitation of the /9r de 
phraſe et de periode in the melody, as well as recitative:'- But who- 
can blame them for accommodating their ſtrains to' the taſte of 
their judges? If good Muſie and performance: are ever heartily 
felt in France, it muſt be progreſſively. Not only Lulli and Ra- 
meau muſt be wholly forgotten, but a totally different ſtyle of 
ſinging muſt be adopted and eſtabliſhed; otherwiſe it will be in | Mt 
vain for the greateſt compoſers, with the affiſtarice: of the beſt rie 
Poets in the univerſe, to attempt che reformation (u). 
A ſinging-ſehool is now eſtabliſhed” at Paris, with Piecini for 
principal maſter; but if bis affiſtants are not Italians, and the 
Muſic upon which they form the voice is not Italian, and ſet to- 
Iialian words, it may be ſafely predicted, that many ages will 
elapſe before any ſcholars will be produeed that foreigners Will | 
hear with pleaſure and that the period is ſtill more diſtant when 
the national taſte in ſinging will be ſo. meliorated by their; perform- 
afice; as to eſeape cenſure fromthe reſt of Europe. 
4 Octlipe'a Celine, left unfiniſhed by Sae- French manner of ſinging, more ſober 18 | 


chini, was brought on the ſtage in 1787, more mitigated than the Italian, ves 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. — 1 charm of that Muſic (Piccini“ s) re- 
(2) Eten M. Chabanon; a good mu- foreign.” De la Muſique, p. 58, 


cizn, and enthuſiaſtic admirer of good com- econ of 178 5. Thefe are many new,. : 
poſition, flatters the French with telhing ingenious, and excellent reflexions in this | k 
them, that? © an abtun either in ſwelling! truct; but it is not difficule to diſcover; | fog 1 
or in aſl pirating. a tone is guilty of an ex- that chis elegant writer has heard but few or | 
aggeration, which is 'offenfive' to French Italian fingers of the firſt claſs. x 

cats, Aud, in the next page, 60 hat the 
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An 778, {pri and, enterpyiſiog director of.the;opera, M. de 
Viſmgidu Valguay, gave, thg ation an gpportunity of hearing che 
Muſzc of. Italy, performed by the natiyes of, that country, in their. 
own language, which. wasthganoſt likely expedient.to bring about 
a ſpeedy, reformation, in -the,ygcal art uhut though Piccini, Sac- 
olini, Anfoſſi and Paeſfello, were the compoſers, and the celebrated 
tenor Caribaldi, and the Chiavacci, and Baglwne, the principal 
{rngers, the plan did not ſucceed, and they were milled the next 
year, with patriotic,triumph, not-ſorrow.” _, ' 

Many. of the inſtrumental compoſers, and performers af Fi rance, 
during the preſent century, have been celebrated i in other. countries; 
M. Marpurg in his Muſical,Eflays, publiſhed; at Berlin, gives a 
liſt in 1755 of thirty-three eminent arganiſts and harpſichord 
players then living, who had likewiſe diſtinguiſhed themſelves as 
compoſers: at the head of theſe were Calujere; D' Aquin, Ra- 
meau, Clairembault, De Agincourt, and: Couperm. -'And the harp- 
ſichord pieces of Rameau, Mondonville, and Dupbly, with the violin 
ſolos of Le Clair, were printed in England, about thirty years ago, 
and in general uſe and favour. And in more modern times, the 
names and merit of Philidor, Duport, and Hiilmandel, are well 
known in our country. But the number of practical muſicians, 
natives of France who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the 
preſent century, in different parts of that kingdom, is very conſi- 
derable. Of theſe, the ſeveral talents have been ſo lately diſplayed 
with patriotic zeal by M. de la Borde, in his Eſſai fur la Muſique, 
that I ſhall refer my curious readers to that entertaining work. I 
ſhall, however, mention at leaſt the names of the moſt remarkable, 
to facilitate farther enquiry. 

BERNIER, ſcholar of Caldara, is regarded by M. de la Borde, as 
one of the greateſt contrapuntiſts and fughiſts that ever exiſted. 
He died in 1734. 

MARCHAND was one of the greateſt „ in Europe, 
during the early part of the preſent century. Rameau, his friend 
and moſt formidable rival, frequently declared, that the greateſt 
pleaſure of his life was hearing Marchand Fenin that no one 

| could 
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could be compared to him in the management of a fugue; and 
that he believed no muſician ever equalled him in extempore play- 
ing (x). This muſician died 1732. 

CALVIERE is ranked by his countrymen among the greateſt 
organiſts that ever exiſted, and one whoſe facility in playing extem- 
pore fugues on the moſt whimſical and difficult ſubjects, was truly 
wonderful. 

The younger Bouss zr is celebrated among French organiſts, 
who were followed by the lovers of Muſic wherever they played. 

The great CouPEeRIN, who died in 1733, was not only an ad- 


mirable organiſt, but, in the ſtyle of the times, an excellent com- 


poſer for keyed-inſtruments, His inſtructions for fingering, in his 
Art de Toucher le Clavecin, are ſtill good ; though his pieces are 
ſo crouded and deformed by beats, trills, and ſhakes, that no plain 
note was left to enable the hearer of them to judge whether the 
tone of the inſtrument on which they were played was good or bad. 

BALBASTRE, an excellent organiſt of Rameau's ſchool, is till 
living. His organ concertos, at the Concert Spirituel, were long 
the delight of Paris. 

Among the violin performers of France, during the preſent cen- 
tury, Le Claire, Guignon, and Gavignie, are the moſt celebrated. 
The compoſitions of Le Claire manifeſt original genius, as well as 
knowledge of harmony, and of his particular inſtrument. Le Claire, 
in returning at night from Paris to a ſmall country houſe, to which 
he had retreated after being tired of the great world, was mur- 
dered in 1764, without its ever being known by whom, or for what. 

BLAvET was long regarded as one of the beſt performers on the 
German-flute in Europe. This celebrated muſician, who was 
born in 1700, at the age of ſixty-cight, died under an operation for 
the ſtone. | 

At preſent RAULT is the favourite performer on the flute at 


(x) The Germans relate a ſtory, which accept. It was an honour, ſays M. Mar- 
no French writer has confirmed: that purgh, for Pompey to be only defeated by 
Marchand, being at Dreſden, challenged to Czſar, and to Marchand to have no ſupe- 
a trial of ſkill all the organiſts of Germany, rior but Bach. | 
which none but Sebaſtian Bach ventured to 
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Paris; and BLA1sE, who ſet the comic opera of Jabel et Gertrude, 
and CUGNIER, are the principal baſſoons. 

Among genuine French compoſers not yet mentioned, is " WH 
SEC, who, in 1784, was appointed director-general of the new 
Royal School of Singing. His panegyriſt, M. de la Borde, ſays, 
that Rall the foreign compoſers upon earth will never make 
Frenchmen forget the beautiful productions of Philidor and Goſſec; 
of which, when the violent admirers of the new ſtyle, e nouveau 
genre, are come to their ſenſes, they will be obliged to confeſs the 
worth.” According to this zealous defender of the principles of 
Rameau, Goſſec is the better muſician for having had no maſter, 
and being of no ſchool. He has compoſed for the ferious and 
comic opera; but his ſymphonies performed at the Concert Spiri- 
tuel, his maſs for the dead, and his oratorios, have placed him at 
me head of the beſt compoſers of France. 

To the fertile and pleaſing compoſer, GRETRY, who was born 
at Liege in 1743, though not a native of France, as he has been 
more than twenty years ſettled in that kingdom, where, in all the 
muſical viciſſitudes of its capital, he has been the conſtant favourite 
of the public, an honourable niche ſeems due in this chapter. 
This admirable maſter had his muſical education in Italy, and at 
the age of ſeventeen he diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Rome by the com- 
polition of an intermezzo, called Le Vende Miatrice. Sacchini uſed 
to ſay, that he remembered him at Naples, where he regarded him 
as a young man of genius, who wrote as much in the ſtyle of that 
ſchool as any of the natives of Italy; but when he heard his co- 
mic operas at Paris, many years after, he did not find that he was 
much improved, by compoſing to French words, and for French 
fingers. However, from the ſinall number of good compoſers in 
France, compared with thoſe in every great city of Italy, he has 
enjoyed an ui:rivalled fame in his preſent ſtation, which no com- 
poſer is ſure of at Venice, Rome, or Naples. He has, at leaſt, 
improved the French taſte as much as they have corrupted his; 
they have met him half way, and perhaps the genius of the lan- 
guage, ſtyle of linging, and national prejudices, if he had been in- 
flexible, could not have admitted a nearer approximation, 
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This inventive compoſer has produced, ſince his arrival in 
France, more than thirty comic operas for the Theatre Italien, and 
fix or ſeven muſical dramas, ſerious and comic, for the great Opera- 
houſe, or Academie Royale de Mufique, of which Zemire et Axor, 
and Richard Cæur de Lion, have been tranſlated, and ſucceſsfully 
brought on the Engliſh ſtage. 

Among Italian compoſers, whoſe works are in preſent favour at 
Paris, is ANTONIO SALIER1, maeſtro di capella to the Emperor; 
a young compoſer, born in the Venetian ſtate, and the ſcholar firſt 
of Peſcetti, and, after his deceaſe, of Gaſman. He has ſet operas 
in Italian, German, and French ; but has chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Vienna, where he ſet thirteen operas moſtly comic, be- „ 
fore he returned to Italy, where he compoſed for five or ſix different | 
theatres. In 1784, he ſet Les Danaides, a ſerious opera for the 
Academie Royale de Muſique at Paris, which had great applauſe, 
even in competition with the operas of Gluck, Piccini, and Sac- 
chini. Since that period he has produced for the ſame theatre, 
Les Horaces, and Tarare; this laſt has had a very uncommon 
ſucceſs. 

The number of muſical treatiſes, tracts, ſyſtems, eſſays, critical 
diſſertations, and pamphlets, publiſhed in France, during the pre- 
ſent century, is too coſiderable for even a complete liſt of them to 
be inſerted here. With the titles and principles of the chief that 

have come to my knowledge, I ſhall, however, terminate this 
chapter. 

BROss An D's Mufical Dictionary was firſt publiſhed in 1702, 
and tranſlated into Engliſh by Graſſineau 1740, but not called a 
tranſlation, which it ought to have been ; though the Engliſh 
editor ingenuouſly confeſſes himſelf to be much indebted to the 
learning and materials of Broſſard's work, which is more than pla- 
giariſts always do on ſuch occaſions. 

In 1705, a Treatiſe on the Rules of Compoſition was publiſhed by 
MassoN, which went through ſeveral editions, and was regarded 
as a claſſical work till Rameau's treatiſe appeared, in 1722. 

In 1710, AFFILARD publiſhed Eaſy Rules for Singing at Sight, 
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in which the time of the airs is regulated by a chronometre, or 
pendulum. 

In 1743 and 1751, RoMiev, of Montpellier, publiſhed what he 
called A new Diſcovery of the grave Harmonics, meaning the 
third ſound, reſulting from the coincident vibrations of two acute 
ſimultaneous ſounds ; a phenomenon which Tartini had diſcovered 
in 1714, and upon which he afterwards built his ſyſtem, or Trat- 
tato di Mufica, publiſhed in 17 54. 

In 1752, BETH1SY publiſhed a treatiſe entitled an Explanation 
of the Theory and Practice of Mufic according to the new Diſcoveries. 
The author has availed himſelf of Rameau's principles, but not ſo 
implicitly as a true believer ſhould have done. 

The ſame year, D'! ALEMBERT publiſhed Elements of Muſic, 
upon the principles of Rameau, a well- digeſted and excellent epi- 
tome of Rameau's doctrines. 

In 1753, SERRE, of Geneva, publiſhed very ingenious Eſſay. 
upon the Principles of Harmony ; and in 1763, Oęſervations upon 
the ſame Subject. Theſe tracts contain many curious diſcuſſions 
and critical remarks, on diſputable points in the theory and practice 
of harmony, which will both entertain a inſtruct a muſical 
ſtudent, 

In 1756, was publiſhed, hs aint s Hiſtory of Mufic; a 
work for which the author's materials ſeem to have been ſo ſcan ty, 
that he was reduced to fill two-thirds of his thin quarto volume, 
with an indigeſted treatiſe on compoſition. 

1759. The Compoſer's Guide, by GiANnoTT1, built on Rameau's 
ſyſtem of the fundamental baſe. The author of this work having 
div long in the practice of explaining this ſyſtem to his ſcholart, 
has drawn it up in a clear and intelligible manner. 

The ſame year, the Abbe MoRELET publiſhed a ſmall pamphlet 
on Mufical Expreſſion and Imitation, which is full of ingenious ideas, 
and written with elegance. 

1764. A Theory of Muſic, by BaLLIERE of Rouen, built on the 
harmonics, and the diſputed and unſafe bafis of the column of air 
in a French-horn when cauſed to ſound. Several of the intervals 
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of this inſtrument and the trumpet, are fo falſe in practice, that 
though they are expreſſed by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, they do 
not all correſpond with muſical proportions. JAMARD, in his Re- 
cherches ſur la Theorie de la Mufique, 1769, extends this theory, till, 
by multiples, he arrives at the acute and inappreciable ſcale of birds. 
The ſame year was publiſhed by the learned and accurate 
theoriſt, the Abbe Rovss1eR, A T; reatiſe upon Chords and their 
Succeſſion. In 1765, Obſervations upon different Points of Har- 
mony ; 1770, a Memoir concerning the Mufic of the Ancients ; and 
1776, Practical Harmony, or Examples for his Treatiſe upon Chords. 
All this profound writer's treatiſes are built upon the principles of 


Rameau, but Rameau ſublimed. The Abbe's favourite diſcovery 
and ſyſtematic principle is the TRIPLE PROGRESSION, upon 


which he endeavours to prove that the muſical ſyſtems of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Chineſe, were founded. By triple pro- 
greſſion is meant a ſeries of perfect fifths, ſo that the word tempe- 


rament equally diſturbs his ſyſtem and his temper. It is to be 


feared that the good Abbe in this particular, and in his principles 
in general, is too rigid and inflexible a theoriſt for the fanciful 
melody and licentious modulation of modern compoſers. 

Our countryman, Salmon's propoſal for reducing all Muſic to 
one clef ( y), has frequently been revived in France without the leaſt 
alluſion to him or his work ; which are both ſo much out of the 
queſtion, that the French writers have frequently diſputed among 
themſelves the right to the invention. And ſo late as January 1786, 


a propoſal was publiſhed in the Journal de Paris, for adopting a 
Angle clef, as a new diſcovery. 


' DuBREV1L publiſhed in 1767, a Manuel Harmonique, or Table 
of practical Chords, according to the reg/e de / octave, which M. 


de la Borde condemns as inaccurate and deficient in variety; but 
with due deference to this author and his friend the Abbe Rouſſier, 
E muſt fay, that this rule for accompanying the ſcale in the baſe, 
aſcending and deſcending, with a few exceptions ealy to retain, 
comprehends the harmony of almoſt all the good compoſitions. 
that have been produced within theſe thirty years. 

(2 dee Vol III. p. 473. 
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In 1768, RovsstAv's lively and inſtructive Mufical Dictionary 
was publiſhed ; and as he gave no quarter in it to French Muſic, 
the admirers and defenders of that Muſic have treated his opinions 
with equal ſeverity.” It is, however, the buſineſs of true critics not. 
only to point out the errors of a work, but, if it has any, the merit. 

There may be miſtakes in Rouſſeau 8 Bidtisniy; but are there no 
good articles, no marks of refined taſte, and nice obſervation in 
ſpeaking of dramatic Muſic? No ſhort, clear, and happy defi- 
nitions of muſical technica ?_ And is every thing he has ſaid of 
French Muſic thought ſo abſurd and paradoxical at preſent, even 
in France, as it was thirty years ago? The Abbe Rouſſier and his 
diſciple M. de la Borde, who treat as ad/urd and ſtupid whatever 
ſeems unfavourable to their doctrines, were awed perhaps by the 
thunder of Rouſſeau's eloquence, while alive ; but no ſooner were 
they ſure that the lion was dead, than they plucked up a courage, 
and boldly attacked him at all points. 

The feuds in France between the Gluckiſts and Picciniſts, not 
only gave birth to daily verbal diſputes, but literary. The contention 
was not left to the deciſion of youth and beauty in the theatre, but 
the partizans of each Muſic had the venerable aſſiſtance of learning 
and ſcience. I have read, and tried to read, many tracts and bro- 
chures that were produced on the occaſion, but was pleaſed with 
none {o much, as with M. Mar MonTEL's Ef/a! fur les Revolutions 
de la Mufique Frangoiſe 1778, and M. CHaBanon's Diſſertation 
fur la Muſique confiderte en elle-meme, et dans ſes Rapports avec la 

Parole, les Langues, la Poejie, et le Theatre, 1785, in which theſe 
learned academicians and elegant writers have attacked and defended 
different ſides with all that reaſon and eloquence can offer; but, at 
laſt, it will probably be found, that ſenſe, habit, and prejudice, will 
not leave the deciſion to cold reaſon or warm eloquence, but inſiſt 
upon having a vote on the occaſion. 

La Poetique de la Muſique, par M. le Conte DE LA Cepepe, 
1785, contains many excellent reflexions and precepts for a young 
compoſer of lyric dramas, particularly French, from which the 
author draws all the illuſtrations of his principles. 

I muſt not cloſe this chapter without making my acknowledg- 

ments 
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ments to M. DE LA BoRDE, author of the Ea: ſur la Muſique, 
publiſhed at Paris 1780, in four volumes quarto ; a work to which 
I have ſo often referred, and which contains ſuch an ample and 
curious collection of materials, : as nothing but a long and unweari- 
ed diligence could amaſs. It has, however, frequently given me 
much concern to ſee the ſpirit of ſyſtem operate ſo ſtrongly on the 
author, as to affect both his candour and conſiſtence. The critique 
upon muſical writers in the third volume, ſeems only a vehicle for 
general cenſure of all that have not ſubſcribed. to the fundamental 
baſe of Rameau, the triple progreſſion of the Abbe Rouſſier, and 
praiſe of all that have. There is no middle ſtate, no Muſic or mu- 
ſical merit of any kind, theoretical or practical, unſanctioned by 


theſe dogmas. But will M. de la Borde venture to aſſert, or can 


he even believe, that till the publication of Rameau's Sy/teme de la 
Baſſe ſondamentale, and the Abbe Rouſlier's Memoire fur la Muſigue 
des Anciens, there was no good Muſic in the world, or that all 
which has been produced fince, by innumerable great maſters in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, who never ſtudied or heard of either, is 

execrable ? That there is great method and merit in the ſyſtems 
of both theſe theoriſts, no candid judges of the ſubject will deny 
and perhaps there are few who will not grant that the principles. 
of harmony have not been formed into a code, equally luminous and 
uſeful to ſtudents, by any other writers, and yet will not ſhut their 
| ears to all Muſic not built upon their principles. The inconſiſt- 
ency of individually praiſing Italian compoſers in ſuch glowing 
terms, and yet ſeizing every opportunity to cenſure and ſneer at 
Italians and foreigners in general, proves the work to have been 


compiled by perſons of different principles. What a coil is made 


(Vol. III. p. 690) about a ſharp fifth uſed merely as an appoggia- 
tura, or note of taſte, with which the baſe or harmony has nothing 
to do, and which, therefore, has no effect on the modulation! 
And yet M. de la Borde can bear the guinte ſuperflue, and have pa- 
tience to give a rule for its uſe in compoſition! Can any one ſin- 
cerely praiſe the compoſitions of Piccini, Sacchini, and Paeſiello, 
who is diſtguſted by thoſe happy licences, in which the very ſoul 
of Italian Muſic conſiſts ? REY 
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M. de la Borde gives us his muſical creed in pretty plain terms, 
tom. III. p. 639, in anſwer to a remark of M. Jamard, who ex- 
preſſes his ſurprize, that ** the Italians without any formal ſyſtem, 
compoſe better Muſic than the French, who are in poſſeſſion of 
the true principles of harmony.“ This M. de la Borde is ſo far 
from granting, that, on the contrary, he is certain the French Muſic, 
with reſpect to counterpoint, is infinitely ſuperior to the Italian; 
and that the Italians ſurpaſs the French in nothing but dramatic 
Muſic, which is not like other Muſic, ſubſervient to the laws of 
counterpoint ! We will allow,” continues he, that the Ita- 
lians are ſuperior to us in melody ; but they in return muſt grant, 

that with reſpect to harmony we write in a manner ſuperior to them 
in correctneſs, purity, and elegance.” What! ſuperior to Leo, 
Feo, Durante, Abos, Jomelli, Caffaro, and Manna ? But neither 
melody nor harmony, alone, can conſtitute good Muſic, which con- 
fiſts in the union of both; and melody without harmony, or har- 
mony without melody, is as imperfect as a man with one arm, or 
one leg, to whom nature has originally given two. 

With reſpect to all the feuds and contentions lately occaſioned 
by Muſic in France, they ſeem to have annihilated the former 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants to receive delight from ſuch Muſic 
as their country afforded. There are at preſent certainly too many 
critics, and too few candid hearers in France as well as elſewhere. 
I have ſeen French and German /6i-di/ant connoiſſeurs liſten to the 
moſt exquiſite muſical performance with the ſame ſans-fr0id as an 
anatomiſt attends a diſſection. It is all analyſis, calculation, and 
parallel; they are to be wiſe, not Pleaſed. _ Happy the people, 
however imperfect their Muſic, if it gives them pleaſure ! But 
when it is an eternal object of diſpute ; when each man, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar, ſets up his own peculiar do, which every indivi- 
dual is to fall down and worſhip, or be thrown into the fiery 


furnace of his hatred and contempt, the bleſſing is converted into 
a curſe. 
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General State of Muſic in ENGLAND during the Preſent Century. 


USIC has at all times been called in to the aſſiſtance of 

the weak plays and unattractive actors of our national thea- 
tres; and incidental ſongs, and ſinging between the acts, have 
been found ſo alluring, that when there was no plan formed for 
exhibiting muſical dramas, fingers have been engaged at conſider- 
able ſalaries, expreſsly for that purpoſe. 

Before the preſent century, the art of finging, indeed, ſeems to 
have been little cultivated among us, by either ſex, beyond what 
concerned time and tune. The honourable Roger North, in his 
manuſcript Memoirs of Mujic, ſpeaks of the younger Baniſter as an 
excellent ſinging- maſter; but the players, who ſung Purcell's ſongs 
on the ſtage, ſeem to have had nothing but voice and action to 
recommend them : ſuch as Bowen, Harris, Freeman, and Pate, 
among the men ; and among the women, Mrs. Davies, Miſs Shore, 
afterwards wife to Colley Cibber, Mrs. Croſs, Miſs Champion, and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. It was, however, a powerful recommendation 
to a ſong, during the laſt century, to fay that it had been performed 
at the play-houſe. How different from modern times ! Church 
Mufic, by the gay and faſtidious frequenters of the opera, before, as 
well as after it has been heard, is pronounced to be o/d-faſhioned, 
and play-houſe Mufic vulgar. Till the reign of Queen Anne, 
indeed, the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal were occaſionally 
allowed to ſing on the ſtage ; but that Princeſs thinking the prac- 
tice indecent, prohibited its continuance. There are few inſtances 
of vocal performers, eſpecially female, being brought on our ſtage, 
but by accident. The fear of ſeduction, profligacy, and the world's 
opinion, deters parents from educating their children with a view 
to a profeſſion, which nothing but uncommon ſucceſs and prudence, 
can render honourable in the eyes of the moſt ſerious part of the 
nation, The generality of female fingers, therefore, having every 
Vol. IV. 4 E thing 
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thing to learn after leiſure for ſtudy is no longer in their power, 
uſually remain ignorant of the principles of their art, and ſo totally 
dependent on a maſter, as to be obliged to perpetuate that appren- 
ticeſhip, which ought to have been ſerved before they ſet up for 
themſelves. 

At the beginning of this century, Weldon and Baniſter were the 
compoſers at Drury-lane, and Eccles at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
Joun Eceks was a popular and ingenious compoſer for the ſtage; 
and during the reign of Queen Anne, his entries, and play-houſe 
tunes and dances, were very much eſteemed, as well as incidental 
fongs to ſeveral plays, which, aſter the death of Purcell, were the 
next in favour of any by our own countrymen. * A ſoldier and a 
failor,” in Congreve's Love for Love, and a rope-dancing tune, with 
two or three catches, have the ſtamp of original merit. About the 
year 1730, he was appointed maſter of the King's band, and ſet 
the odes till the tune of his death, in 1735, when he was ſucceeded 
by Dr. Greene. 

In 1701, Acis and Galatea, a maſque written by Motteaux, and 
ſet by Eccles, was performed at Drury- lane, in which Mr. Hughs, 
Mr. Leveridge, Mrs. Lindſey, and Mrs. Campion, were the 
ſingers. This muſical drama was likewiſe frequently performed 
in 1702 and 1703 at Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 

In 1702, The Judgment of Paris, written by Congreve, and ſet 
by Daniel Purcell, brother of Henry, was performed at Drury-lane. 
This Muſic had been compoſed in 1699, on occafion of an adver- 
tiſement in the London Gazette, N* 3585, acquainting muſical 
compoſers, that“ ſeveral perſons of quality having, for the encou- 
ragement of Muſic, advanced two hundred guineas, to be diſtributed 
in four prizes: the firſt of one hundred, the ſecond of fifty, the third 
of thirty, and the fourth of twenty guineas, to ſuch maſters as 
{hould- be adjudged to'compole the beſt; thoſe who intended to 
become candidates were referred to Jacob Tonſon, at Grays-Inn- 
Gate, for further information. Weldon obtained the firſt prize, 
Eccles the ſecond, Dan. Purcell the third, and Godfrey Finger, 
the beſt muſician perhaps among the candidates, the fourth. Dan. 
Purcell was a wicked N and no leſs wicked e His 
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right to the firſt, title is recorded in Joe Miller, and to the ſecond, 
in the ſcore of his Judgment of Paris, which he printed, it ſhould 
ſeem, to convince the world how righteouſly he had been judged. 
Indeed, he ſeems to have had little other merit than that of being 
6 brother to Henry Purcell, whoſe Muſic of all kinds was now in 
the higheſt favour throughout the kingdom. 

In 1703, Mrs. Champion, the ſinger, performed a piece. upon 
the harpſichord at her benefit. in Lincoln's-Inn play-houſe ; the 
fi ſt feat of the kind that Was announced in the newſpapers ; and 
this year Mrs. Tolts, whoſe performance was afterwards ſo much 
admired in the firit operas, ſung ſeveral Italian and ane ſongs 
at a ſubſcription concert in the ſame theatre. 

In 1704, Weldon's Judgment of Paris was brought on the ſtage 
at Drury-lane, in which Mrs. Tofts performed the part of Pallas. 
There was this year a benefit concert at York-buildings for Cor- 
bet, who was afterwards the leader at the opera. The ſingers at 
this concert were Mrs. Lindley, and Meſſrs. H udſon, Hughs, and 
Laroon. 

Margarita, who the preceding year had ſung at Lincoln' bon 
Fields, began this year to ſing, between the acts, at Drury- 
lane, ſongs compoſed by her maſter, Greber. And Godtried 
Pepuſch, from Berlin, had a, concert by ſeven young muſicians 
whom he had brought over; the Muſic compoſed by John Chriſ- 
tian Pepuſch, his brother, afterwards Dr. Pepuſch. 

Ihe firſt attempt at an opera in the Italian manner, was the moſt 
important muſical event of the year 1705 (x). And to the account 
of, the following year already given, nothing remains to be added, 
but the appearance of two new fingers at Drury-lane, Ramonpon 
and HoLCoMB, who afterwards become conſiderable favourites. 
Holcomb, who had been brought up in Saliſbury Cathedral, was 
called the boy, as long: as his treble voice continued. He afteryards 
quitted the ſtage and taught ſinging, for which, by a conſtant 
attendance at the Italian opera, he qualified himſelf in a manner 
ſuperior to moſt Engliſhmen of his time. | 
(=) Sec boy, p. 95. | 
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In the original edition of the Tatler, Ne 101, for September 
29th, 1509, a performance of Muſic was advertiſed at Stationers- 
hall, for the benefit of Mr. Turner, confiſting of ſongs for one, 
two, and three voices, beſides ſeveral full-pieces of Muſic for 
trumpets, hautbois, violins, &c. by Mr. Dean, Mr. Manſhip, and 
others. But what renders this concert worth mentioning here, is, 
that in the advertiſement a /o/o of the famous Arcangels Corelli 
was promiſed to be performed by Mr. Dean. This is the firſt 
time that I have ſeen ſuch a promiſe in the newſpapers ( y). Co- 
relli's ſolos, though publiſhed at Rome in 1700, had not yet been 
printed in England. y 

About this time, the names of two Wash muſicians, Pepuſch 
and Galliard, appear ſo frequently in theatrical advertiſements, that 
it ſeems neceſſary to give ſome account of them. 

Joun CHRISTOPHER PEPUSCH was born in 1667 at Berlin, 
and had made ſo great a progreſs in Muſic at the age of fourteen, 
that he was ſent for to court, where he gave. ſuch proofs of his 
abilities that he was appointed to teach the prince, father of the 
late King of Pruſſia. He remained at Berlin till he was about 
twenty, when he went into Holland, where he firſt began to pub. 
liſh his compoſitions ; but after continuing there about a year, he 
came to England ſoon after the Revolution. His firſt employ- 
ment in London was playing the tenor in the band at Drury-lane 
play-houſe ; but having convinced the managers that he deſerved a 
better place, he was advanced to the harpſichord, about 1700. In 
1707, he had acquired Engliſh ſufficient to adapt Motteaux's tranſ- 
lation of the Italian opera of 'T homyris to airs of Scarlatti and Bo- 
noncini, and to new ſet the recitatives. In 1709 and 1710 ſeveral 
of his works were advertiſed in the firſt edition of the Tatlers, 
particularly a ſet of ſonatas for a flute and baſe, and his firſt 
book of cantatas. In 1713, he obtained, at the ſame time as Crofts, | 
the degree of doctor of Muſic at the univerſity of Oxford. And 
Toon after this, upon the eſtabliſhment of a choral chapel at. Can- 


nons, he was employed by the Duke of Chandos, as maeſtro * 
(y) The price of admiſfon ta this. concert was 25. 6d. 


capella; 
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capella; in which capacity he compoſed anthems and morning and 
evening ſervices, which are ſtil] preſerved in the Academy of An- 
cient Muſic. In 1715, he compoſed the maſque of Venus and 
Adonis, written by Cibber ; and in 1716 The Death of Dido, by 
Booth, both for Drury-lane. Theſe pieces, though not very ſuc- 
ceſsful, were more frequently performed than any of his original 
dramatic compoſitions. In 1723, he publiſhed an ode for St. Ce- 
eilia's Day, which he had ſet for the concert in York-buildings. 
And about the year 1724, Dr. Berkeley, dean of Londonderry, 
afterwards biſhop of Cloyne, having formed a plan for erecting a 
college in one of the Summer Iſles, or Bermudas, among the ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities whom he had engaged to 
accompany him thither, fixed on Dr. Pepuſch. But having em- 
barked with his aſſociates for the intended ſettlement, the ſhip was 
wrecked, and the undertaking fruſtrated. 

Being returned to England after this accident, Dr. Pepuſch mar- 
ried Margarita de I Epine, who had quitted the ſtage, where ſhe had 
acquired a fortune that was eſtimated at Y. 10,000. Theſe poſſeſ- 
ons however, did not incline the doctor to relax in his muſical ſtudies 
or purſuits. He had always been a diligent collector of ancient Muſic 
and muſical tracts, and he was now enabled to gratify this paſſion 
without imprudence. He ſtill continued to compoſe for the play- 
houſe in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and had the Squire of Alſatia for 
his benefit there in 1726, with ſinging by Mrs. Chambers, 
alſo ſinging in Italian and Engliſh by Mrs. Forſyth, Mrs. Davies, 
and Mrs. Grimaldi, being the firſt time of their reſpective appear- 
ances on the ftage.” Soon after, he was very judiciouſly choſen by 
Gay, to help him to ſelect the tunes tor the Beggar's Opera, for 
which he compoſed an original overture upon the ſubject of one 
of the tunes (I'm like a ſkiff), and furniſhed the wild, rude, and 

often vulgar melodies, with baſes ſo excellent, than no ſound can- 

tcapuntiſt will ever attempt to alter them. 
After this period, he compoſed but little, applying himſelf chiefly 
to the theory of Mufie, and explaining the myſteries of compoſition 
to OG Proſeſſors. He bad always been exhromely anxious we 
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the proſperity of the Academy of Ancient Muſic, of which he was 
one of the tirſt founders, and continued very active in its ſervice to 
the time of his death. As a conſequence of his muſical erudition 
and zeal for the advancement ef his art, he publiſbed in 1731, a 
cot rect edition of a ſhort Treatije on Harmony, which the late Earl 
of Abercorn is ſuppoled to have aſſiſted him in putting into Eng- 
liſh(y). This work contains many elementary rules of compo- 
fition that are practical and uſeful; but it likewiſe contains many 
pre} judices and exploded doctrines, which; to revive, would ſhackle 
genius and throw the art back into Gothic times. N 

In 1737, he was appointed organiſt of the Charterchouſe, 
which attorded him a tranquil retreat well ſuited to his time of 
lite and love of ſtudy ; and here he was viſited and conſulted as an 
oracle, not only by young muſical ſtudents, to whom he was al- 
ways kind and communicative, but by every maſter who modeſtly 
ſuppoſed he had ſtill ſomething to learn (z). Here he greatly 
augmented his library, which conſiſted of muſical curioſities, theo- 
retical and practical, of all kinds. 

In 1739, he loſt a ſon, his only child, upon whoſe genius and 
diſpoſition there was every reaſon to found the greateſt expectations; 
and in 1740, Mrs, Pepuſch died; after which, his time ſeems to 
have been chiefly devoted to the ſtudy of the genera and ſyſtems of 
the ancient Greek Mulic, concerning which he preſented a paper 
to the Royal Society in 1746 (a), and was ſoon after elected a mem- 
ber of that learned body. 

From this period till the year 1752, when he died at the age 
of eighty-five, he perſiſted in the ſtudy of Greek Muſic; and 
having diſpatched the Genera, was trying to illuſtrate the doctrines 
and prejudices of Iſaac Voſſius concerning the Rhythmus of the 


1 


( o This 1 had ſo long ſtudied 
compoſition under Dr. Pepuſch, and ſo fre- 
uently converſed with him on the ſubject, 
that he was ſuppoſed more able to explain 
his principles in Engliſh than the doctor 


himſelf. The firſt edition of this ſmall 


tract appeared without the Plates or the 
conſent of the author, 


(z) In one of my viſits to this venerable 


maſter, very early i in my life, he gave me a 
ſhort leſſon which made fo deep an impreſ- 
ſion, that I long endeavoured to practiſe it. 
„When I was a young man, faid he, I de- 
termined never to go to bed at night, till I 
knew ſomething that I did not know in the 


morning.“ 


(a) No. 481. and Martin's Abridg. 
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ancients, but left no papers behind him on the ſubject, that were 
either uſeful or intelligible to thoſe who had the poſſeſſion of them 
after his deceaſe. 

This profound muſician was buried in the chapel of the Charter- 
houſe, where a tablet was placed, and inſcribed to his memory, by 
his friends and aſſociates of the Academy of Ancient Muſic. 

As a practical muſician, though ſo excellent a harmoniſt, he 
was poſſeſſed of fo little invention, that few of his compoſitions 
were ever in general uſe and favour, except one of his twelve can- 
tatas, Alexis, and his airs for two flutes or violins, conſiſting of 
ſimple eaſy themes or grounds with variations, each part echoing 
the other in common diviſions for the improvement of the hand. 
Indeed, though only one cantata of the two books he publiſhed 
was ever much noticed, there is conſiderable harmonical merit in 
them all ; the recitatives are in general good, and the counterpoint 
perfectly correct and maſterly. The fifth cantata of the ſecond. 


book ſeems much ſuperior to the reſt : the firſt air would admit of 


modern taſte and expreſſion, the harmony is rich, and the parts are 
well arranged; and the ſecond air, with a trumpet accompaniment, 
is ſpirited, and if ſung by a powerful and cultivated voice, would 
have a good effect. But theſe cantatas are by no means in the ſtyle 
of Aleſ. Scarlatti, as has been ſuggeſted ; they rather reſemble the: 
cantatas of Gaſparini, whoſe melodies were ample and modulation 
timid, than the original cantilena and extraneous modulation of 
Scarlatti. Among all the publications of Pepuſch, the moſt uſeful 
to muſical ſtudents. was, perhaps, his correct edition of Corelli's 
Sonatas and Concertos in ſcore, publiſhed in 1732. 

He treated all other Muſic in which there was fancy or inven- 
tion with ſovereign contempt (6). Nor is it true, as has been 
aſſerted, that he readily acquieſced in Handel's ſuperior merit.“ 


(3) About the year 1746, I was fo for- 
tunate, at the lite Dr. Arne's, as to be in- 
troduced to his acquaintance, of which 
from his great reputation for ſcience, I was 
very ambitious. The firſt time I had the 
honour- to play to him, I rentured to at- 


tempt a very difficult leſſon of Scarlatty; 


and when I had done, he both flattered aud 
frightened me extremely, by ſaying : pray 
young man play me that Bagatelle again.“ 
What a great man mufſl this be, thought I, 
who calls a leſſon that has coſt me ſuch 
immenſe labour to execute, a bagatelle! But 


it was neither a ſugue nor a canon, 


Handel 
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Handel deſpiſed the pedantry of Pepuſch, and Pepuſch, in return, 
conſtantly refuſed to join in the general chorus of Handel's praiſe (c). 

The ſole ambition of Pepuſch, during the laſt years of his life, 
ſeems to have been the obtaining the reputation of a profound 
theoriſt, perfectly ſkilled in the Muſic of the ancients ; and attach- 
ing himſelf to the mathematician De Moivre and Geo. Lewis 
Scot, who helped him to calculate ratios and conſtrue the Greek 
writers on Muſic, he bewildered himſelf and ſome of his ſcholars 
with the Greek genera, ſcales, diagrams, geometrical, arithmetical, 
and harmonical proportions, ſurd quantities, apotomes, lemmas, 
and every thing concerning ancient harmonics, that was dark, un- 
intelligible, and foreign to common and uſeful practice (4). But 
with all his pedantry and ideal admiration of the Muſic of the 
ancients, he certainly had read more books on the theory of mo- 
dern Muſic, and examined more curious compoſitions, than any of 
the muſicians of his time ; and though totally devoid of fancy and 


invention, he was able to correct the productions of his cotempo- 
rarics, and to aſſign reaſons for whatever had been done by the 


greateſt maſters who preceded him. But when he is called the 
molt learned muſician of his time it ſhould be ſaid, in the Muſic of 
the ſixteenth century. Indeed, he had at laſt ſuch a partiality for 
muſical myſteries, and a fpirit ſo truly antiquarian, that he allowed 
no compolition to be Muſic but what was old and obſcure. Yet, 
though he fettered the genius of his ſcholars by antiquated rules, 
he knew the mechanical laws of harmony ſo well, that in glancing 
his eye over a ſcore, he could by a ſtroke of his pen, ſmooth the 
wildeſt and moſt incoherent notes into melody, and make them 
ſubmiſſive to harmony; inſtantly ſeeing the ſuperfluous or deficient 
notes, and ſuggeſting a baſe from which there was no appeal. 


(e) After playing a leſſon of Handel to to call him a ſtupid German dog, who could 
him at the Charter-houſe, in the year 1747, neither count four, nor underſiand any one 
I was ſufficiently young and ignorant ofthe that did. And Mr. Scot, who helped bim 
world, to aſk him, how he liked that ma- to conſtrue the Greek theoriſts, uſed to ſay 
ſter's works? When all the anſwer I could that he had very little Latin and leſs Greek; 
obtain from him, to my filly queſtion, was as I have been aſſured by Dr. Pepuſch's 
that he thought him “ a good practical ſcholar and friend, the late Sir John Tur- 
muſician.“ ner, who had theſe opinions from De Mai- 

(4) In his attempts at calculation, the vre and Scot themſelves. 
old French mathematician, De Moivre, uſed 
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His admirable library, the moſt curious and complete in ſcarce 
muſical authors, theorctical and practical, was diſperſed after his 
death. He bequeathed a conſiderable part of his beſt books and 
manuſcripts to Kelner, an old German friend, Who played the 
double-bate in the theatres and concerts of the time; ſome to 
Travers, and theſe and the reſt were at laſt ſold, diſperſed, and 
embezzled, in a manner difficult to deſcribe or underſtand. 


Joun ErnzsT-GaLLIARD, a native of Zell, came over in the 


ſuite of Prince George of Denmark ; his inſtrument was the haut- 
bois, which he played in public, perhaps for the laſt time, in ac- 
companying Mrs. Barbier in a ſong at his benefit in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields play-houſe, 1722. He ſeems to have ſtudied our language 
on his arrival in this country with conſiderable diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs: for in 1712 he was choſen by Hughes to ſet his opera of 
Calypſo & Telemachus, for the Queen's theatre i in the Haymarket (e). 
And he afterwards not only compoſed cantatas written by Hughes 
and Congreve, but the Muſic of many entertainments and panto- 
mimes for Lincoln's-Inn Fields and Covent-garden; and in 1742, 
publiſhed an admirable tranſlation of Toſi's Art of Singing. But 
in 1709, it is not probable that he could have been the tranſlator 
of Raguenet's Parallele des Fran. et des Ital. as bas been imagined, 
the Engliſh. of which is eyen ſuperior to that of the tranſlation of 
Toſi. He was conſtantly attached to Rich, both at Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields and Covent-garden, and compoſed for no other theatres; 
though his hunting ſong in the Royal Chace : © With early 
horn,” was long the delight of every play-houſe and public place 


in the kingdom. Beard and Lowe hardly ever appeared on the 


ſtage, without being called upon to {ing it. 

In 1728, he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, his Muſic to the Hymn 
of Adam and Eve from Milton. This is extremely well ſet in the 
grave and learned ſtyle of his maſter Steffani. The recitative is 
ſtill in the more ancient ſtyle of Italy, in Which there are formal 
cloſes, terminated with a ſhake, inſtead of the more colloquial ca- 
dence of modern recitation. At his laſt benefit, in 1740, among 


(e) See above p. 232. 
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his other compoſitions that were performed on the occaſion, there 
was a piece for twenty-four baſſoons and four double-baſes! This 
worthy muſician, who died in 1749, was certainly an excellent 
contrapuntiſt ; but with reſpe& to his compoſitions in general, I 
muſt ſay, that I never ſaw more correctneſs or leſs originality in any 
author that I have examined, of the preſent century, Dr. Pepuſch 
always excepted. 

The year 1714 was rendered an important period to the progreſs 
of the violin in this country, by the arrival of Geminiani and Ve- 
racini; as the abilities of thcfe maſters confirmed the ſovereignty 
of that inſtrument over all others, in our theatres and concerts. 
The compoſitions and performance of Nicola Mateis had poliſhed 
and refined our ears, and made them fit and eager for the ſonatas of 
Corelli ; and many of our young nobility and gentry who travel- 
led to Italy during his life, were ambitious of hearing and taking 
leflons of this great maſter on the violin, which became ſo much 
in favour, that the Engliſh were ſaid to have ſtripped Italy, not 
only of many of its beſt pictures and ſtatues, but of all its valuable: 
violins. And the favourite inſtrument upon which Corelli himſelf 
had played, was brought hither ſoon after his death by Corbet, an 
Engliſhman, and remained many years in the poſſeſſion of a gen- 
tleman at Newcaſtle, at whoſe deceaſe it was purchaſed by the late 
Mr. Aviſon for Giardini, whoſe property it ſtill continues. 

VERACINI, who was now regarded as the greateſt violiniſt in 
Europe (/), performed Symphonies between the acts, at the opera, 
immediately after his arrival, and in April had a benefit concert at 
Hickford's room. His compoſitions, however, were too wild and 
flighty for the taſte of the Engliſh at this time, when they regarded 
the ſonatas of Corelli as models of ſimplicity, grace, and elegance 
in melody, and of correctneſs and purity in harmony. Indeed, no 
inſtrumental Muſic was heard with equal delight by the ignorant 
and the learned, or imitated more cloſely by ſubſequent compoſers for 
violins. His ſolos and concertos ſtill extended his fame, and were 
thought inimitable, till the arrival of Geminiani, who though 

(f) See Vol. III. p. 567; 
Corelli 
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Corelli had been one of his maſters, and of whom he always ſpoke 
with reverence, yet, gifted with a more powerful hand, a bolder 
modulation, and a leſs ſymmetric ſtyle, he intrepidly ſtepped forth 
and convinced the muſical world that Corelli had left his diſciples 
a demeſne that was ſtill capable of higher cultivation and i improve- 
ment. And as we are greatly indebted to this maſter for the im- 
proved ſtate of the violin before the arrival of Giardini in this 
country, and indeed for the advancement of inſtrumental Muſic in 
general, during the early part wy this Ps, we mull here ſtop 
and pay our reſpects to him. 
FRANCESCO nl a native of La ”_ hw about 
the year 1666. He received his firſt inſtructions on the violin of 
Carla Ambrogio Lonati, of Milan, commonly called 7/ Gobbo, a 
celebrated performer on that inſtrument, who ſet. the opera of 
Ariberto & Flavio, for Venice, in 1684. After this, he ſtudied 
counterpoint under Aleſ. Scarlatti at Rome, where he became a 
diſciple of Corelli on the violin; and having finiſhed his ſtudies 
there, he went to Naples, where from the reputation of his per- 
formance at Rome, he was placed at the head of the orcheſtra ; 
but, according to the elder Barbella, he was ſoon diſcovered to be 
ſo wild and unſteady a timiſt, that inſtead of regulating and con- 
ducting the band, he threw it into confuſion; as none of the per- 
formers were able to follow him in his tempo rubato, and other 
unexpected accelerations and relaxations of meaſure. After this 
diſcovery, the younger Barbella aſſured me, that his father, who 
well remembered his arrival 'at Naples, faid he was never truſt- 
ed with a better pe than the tenor, during his reſidence in 
that city. _ | 
In 1716, he publiſhed in Cds his firſt work, * to 

Baron Kilmanſegge, conſiſting of Twelve Solos for the Violin (g), 
which though few could play, yet all the profeſſors allowed them 
to be ſtill more maſterly and elaborate than thoſe of Corelli. In 
1726, he formed Corelli s firſt fix ſolos into concertos, and ſoon 


(gs) Theſe ſeem to have been previouſly which edition 1 am in poſſeſſion of a copy, 
publiſhed at Amſterdam, by Le Cene, of beautifully engraved on copper. 
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after, the laſt fix.' He Bkkewiſe ſelected ſix of his fonatas for the 
ſame purpoſe, and imitating his ſtyle in compoſing additional parts 
to them, manifeſted how much he reſpected the originals. It was 
not till the year 17 32 that Geminiani publiſhed his | firſt. fix con- 
certos, which he called his Opera /econda, and dedicated to the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough. Soon after this, his Opera ter xa, or 
ſecond ſet of concertos, appeared, which eſtabliſhed his character, 
and placed. him at the head of all the a then 1 8 in this 
ſpecies of eompoſitioun. 

His ſecond ſet of ſolos, PEE called his French ſabes; ad 
from their ſtyle or their having been compoſed and engraved in 
France, Was publiſhed in 159% Theſe were admired more than 
played; as about this time it became more than ever the faſhion 
for public ſolo- players to perform only their own compoſitions, 
and others were unable to execute them. His third ſet of con- 
certos, which appeared about the year 1741, was fo laboured, dif- 
feult, and fantaſtical, as never to be played, to my knowrledge, in 
either public place or private concert. 

His long- promiſed work, with the title of Guida Armonica, pub- 
liſhed in 1742, appeared too late; for though there are many 
combinations, modulations, and cadences, that would open the 
mind and enrich the memory of a young ſtudent in harmony, he 
promiſed too much (5); and his authority in the kingdom was 
diminiſhed by new Muſic and new performers, as well as by his 
own frequent change af ſentiment: ſetting up at one time as a 
model of perfection, what he would deſpiſe and condemn at another. 

His Treatiſe on Good Taſte, amd Rules for Playing in Good Taſte, 
did not appear till about 1747 ; but that was too ſoon for the pre- 
ſent times. Indeed a treatiſe on good taſte in dreſs, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, would now. be as % to a tailor or 
millener, as the rules of taſte in Muſic, forty years ago, to a modern | 


tmuſician. 
(3) The original title runs thus: G- ligatures, e realanddeceptive.” 


da Armonica o Dizionario Armonico, being It was a kind of mill, in which good Mufic 
a ſure guide to harmony and modulation, was to be ground with little trouble and no 
in which are exhibited the various combi- genius; as good ſenſe and ſcience by the 


nations of ſounds, progreſſions of harmony, Loputan u. rachine, 1 in Gulliver's Travels. 
In 
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In 1748, he publiſhed his Art ꝙ Playing the Violin, which was 
a very uſeful work in its day; the ſhifts and examples of different 
difficulties, and uſes of the bow, being infinitely ſuperior to thoſe 
in any other book of the kind, or indeed oral inſtruction, which 
the nation could boaſt, till the arrival of Giardini (i). 

His compoſition called the Enchanted Foreſt, in which he en- 
deavoured by mere ſound to repreſent to the imagination of an 
audience all the events in the epiſode of the thirteenth book of 
Taſſo's Jeruſalem, was publiſhed about 1756 ; but Mulic has never 
had the power, without vocal articulation, to narrate, or inſtruct ; 
it can excite, paint, and ſoothe our paſſions ; but is utterly incapa- 
ble of reaſoning, or converſing, to any reaſonable purpoſe (4). 


_ Befides theſe practical and theoretical works, he publiſhed two 


books of Harpfichord Pieces, that are rendered impracticable by 
crouded harmony and multiplied notes ; and two books upon the 


Art of Accompaniment, which are only intelligible to thoſe who no- 


longer want ſuch aſſiſtance; and if practiſed, would be intolerable 
to ſingers and ſolo-players, who with to be heard through the 
tinkling of a harſi pchord. 


Geminiani was ſeldom heard in public during his long reſidence in 


England. His compoſitions, ſcholars, and the preſents he received 
from the great, whenever he could be prevailed upon to play at 
their houſes, were his chief ſupport. In 1731, he advertiſed a 
Weekly Conſort of Muſick, to be carried on at Hickford's room, by 
ſubſcription, and at which he played the firſt violin himſelf (/), 
In 1741, he had a benefit concert at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, by command of. their Royal Highneſſes the. late Prince 


(i) Geminiani, however, was certainly 
miſtaken in laying it down as a rule, that 
no two notes on the ſame ſtring, in ſhift- 


ing, ſhould be played with the ſame finger; 


as beautiful expreſſions and effects are pro- 
duced by great players, in ſhifting, ſudden- 
ly, from a low note to a high, with the ſame 
finger on the ſame ſtring. 

(&) That truly great muſician, Emanuel 
Bach, ſome years ago, attempted, in a duet, 
to carry on a diſputation b. tween two per- 


ſons of different principles; but with all. 


his powers of invention, melody, and mo- 
dulation, the opinions of the diſputants 
temained as obſcure and unintelligible, as 
the warbling of larks and linnets, 

(1) This concert was advertiſed. to be 
carried on the next year by Arrigoni and 
San Martini, „in the ſame manner as b 
IH Geminiani, who had declined the 
undertaking ; the firit violin by Signo 
Carbonell. 8 or 


and 
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and Princeſs of Wales. And in 1749, a Concerto Spirituale, dur- 
ing Lent, at Drury-lane theatre; in which he led the band, and 
played a concerto, from the fifth ſolo of his fourth opera, and the 
tenth ſolo of the ſame fet. The unſteady manner in which he led 
ſeemed to confirm the Neapolitan account of his being a bad mental 
arithmetician, or calculator of time(m). After this, he went to 
Paris, where he continued till 1755, when he returned to England, 
and publiſhed a new. edition of his two firſt ſets of concertos (7). 
In 1761, he went to Ireland, to viſit his ſcholar Dubourg, maſter 
of the King's band in that kingdom, who always treated him with 
great reſpe& and affection. It is ſuppoſed that his death was ac- 
celerated there the next year, by the lots of an elaborate Treatiſe on 
Muſic, which he had been many years compiling, and which, by 
the treachery of a female ſervant, was conveyed out of his room, 
and could never be recovered. Surviving this Joſs but a ſhort 
time, he died at Dublin, September 47th, 1762, at the great age 
of ninety-ſix. | 
.Geminiani,-with all his harmonical abilities, was ſo circumſcribed 
in his invention, that he was obliged to have recourſe to all the 
arts of muſical cookery, not to call it quackery, for materials to 
publiſh. In his younger days, when imagination is moſt fertile, 
{ixteen years elapſed between the publication of his firſt book of 
ſolos and his firſt ſix concertos. Indeed, during that period, he 
atchieved what a plodding contrapuntiſt of inferior abilities might 
have done as well: he transformed Corelli's ſolos and fix of his 
ſonatas into concertos, by multiplying notes, and loading, and de- 
forming, I think, thoſe melodies, that were more graceful and 
pleaſing in their light original dreſs. After the publication of his 
ſecond ſet of ſolos, his productions ſeem to have been the offspring 
of whim, caprice, expedients, and an unprincipled change of ſtyle 


(„) I was preſent at this performance, was much applauded, | 
but remember nothing of the band being (2) This edition was prepared from a 
obliged to ſtop in the middle of a piece, as ſcore which I had made for my own im- 
has been ſaid, There was part of a very provement, and of which, upon Geminiani 
fine maſs, by Negri, performed ; which, complaining, in 1750, that he had loſt his 
with all the inaccuracy of execution, which original, I was much flattered by his ac- 
the want of more rehearſing occafioned, ceptance. 


and 
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and taſte, which neither pleaſed the public, nor contributed to his 
own honour or profit. One day he would ſet up French Muſic 
againſt all other; the next Engliſh, Scots, Iriſh—any thing but the 
beſt compoſitions of Italy or Handel. It is well known how much 
he preferred the character of a picture-dealer, without the neceſſary 


knowledge or taſte in painting, as very good judges aſſerted, to 


that of a compoſer of Muſic, by which he had ſubſiſted and acquir- 
ed all his fame and importance. It is to be feared that a propen- 
ſity towards chicane and cunning, which gratifies ſome diſpoſitions 


more by outwitting mankind, than excelling them in virtue and 
talents, operated a little upon Geminiani ; whoſe muſical deciſions 


ceaſing to be irrevocable in England, determined him to. try his 
hand at buying cheap and ſelling dear; impoſing upon grofler 
ignorance with falſe names, and paſhing- off copies for originals. 


As a muſician, he was certainly a great maſter of. harmony, and 


very uſeful to our country in his day ;. but though he had more 
variety of modulation, and more {kill in diverſifying his parts than 
Corelli, his melody was even inferior, and there is frequently an 
irregularity in his meaſures and. phraſeology, and a confuſion in 
the effect of the whole, from the too great buſineſs and diſſimilitude 
of the ſeveral parts, which gives to each of his compoſitions the 
effect of a rhapſody or extemporaneous flight, rather than a poliſhed 
and regular production (2). 

In 1715, Mr. MaTTHEw DuBouRG, had a benefit concert at 


twelve years old, at the great room in James-ſtreet (y); and the 


ſame year, and at the ſame place, a benefit concert is advertiſed for 
Signor CASTRUCC1, lately come from Italy with the Earl of Bur- 


lington ; this was the beginning of two performers who afterwards : 


became very eminent profeſſors. 
From the year i717 to 1720,, there. were. no. Italian. operas at 


the King's theatre ; and at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and Drury-lane, , 
the attempts at muſical dramas. in Engliſh were but feeble, and. 


(„%) His fixth concerto of the ſecond ſet (p) He is faid to have played, ſtanding - 


is always to be excepted, which is the mot vpon a joint- tool, a ſolo, at Britton the 
pl: ating and perfect compoſition of the ſmall-coal man's concert, much earlier. 
kind, win my knowledge. 


their 
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their ſucceſs ſeems to have been proportioned to their merit. At 
this time French Comedies, in the Italian manner, were petformed 
in the Hay-market very peaceably, and very frequently honoured 
with the preſence of his Majeſty George I. and the Royal Family ; 
it was at theſe that Mademoiſelle Violante performed her feats on 
the-rope. 

In 1720, the year in which the Royal Academy of Muſic was 
formed, and operas were ſupported with unuſual liberality and 
ſplendor, there ſeem to have been more muſical performances elſe- 
where, than at any other period. In the Daily Courant, the only 
vehicle at this time for ſuch intelligence, the following exhibitions 
were annoynced : February 2d, a benefit play for Mrs. Turner 
Robinſon, at Drury-lane, with new entertainments of ſinging be- 
tween every act. The 1oth, a conſort for Signor Caſtrucci, at 
York-buildings, in which he played ſeveral concertos and ſolos of 
his own compolition. 15th, a conſort of vocal and inſtrumental 
Muſic, at ditto, for the benefit of Mrs. Dennis, the vocal by herſelf, 
who before had never performed in public. 23d, a conſort at 
Hickford's room in James-ſtreet near the Hay-market, for the 
benefit of William Dozg/aſs, commonly called the Black Prince; 
ſinging by Mrs. Flelcher; ſolo and concerto by Mr. Dudourg ; 
ſolo and concerto by Mr. Kytch on the German-flute and hautbois. 
27th, a conſort for Mr. Dubourg. April 8th, during Lent, the 
ſame performer had a conſort at Drury-lane play-houſe, in which 
he played ſeveral concertos and ſolos of his own compoſition. 
May 21ſt, at the deſire of ſeveral gentlemen and ladies, Mr. Grans 
performed on the trumpet and *German-flute 5. May 21ſt, a 
conſort for Mr. Aubert, June 16th another, at Hickford's room, 
for Caſtrucci, the firſt violin of the opera(g). September 1t, a 
benefit conſort, at ditto, for Signor Franceſco Scarlatti, brother of 
the famous Aleſſandro Scarlatti, in which the greateſt part of the 


(p) This was a kind of mungrel et- march was long uſed by the guards, 
zante, who during many years condeſcended () Till the year 1715, this ſtation had 
to make concerts and give leſſons, en pro- been occupied by Corbei, an Engliſhman, 
Feſſeur, always iuſinuating that it was merely who had been in Italy during the life of 
for the pleaſure of amufing the public and Corelli, and returned thither a ſeceud time, 
iaſtructing individuals. Grano's trumpet when he quitted the opera. 
Muſic 
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Muſic was of his own compoſition. A ſermon is advertiſed that 
was preached in the cathedral of Hereford, at the anniverſay meet- 
ting of the three choirs of Worceſter, Gloceſter, and Hereford, 
September 7th. And at the annual feaſt of the ſons of the 
clergy December 8th, Purcell's Te Deum and Jubilate, with an 
anthem compoſed by Mr. Greene, were vocally and inſtrumentally 
performed at St. Paul's. 

This wilt give the reader an idea of the miſcellaneous perform- 
ances and general ſtate of practical Muſic in our country, to which 
I ſhall only add a ſhort record of the firſt appearance of ſuch new 
performers as afterwards became eminent, and of ſuch exhibitions 
as were remarkable for their ſingularity. 

In 1722, a new ſpecies of entertainment was advertiſed at the 
Opera--houſe, called a R1id97#s :,-** it was opened with twenty-four 
ſelect ſongs, which laſted about two hours; after which the com- 
pany paſſed over a bridge, from the pit to the ſtage, where a duke 
and ducheſs led up the ball: the hours were the ſame as at a maſ- 
querade (7). The ſongs were ſelected from the late operas, and 
performed by Seneſino, re Mrs. n Robinſon, and 
Salva. 

This and the preceding year Mrs. Sarah Ottey frequently per- 
forms ſolos at concerts on three ſeveral anne! harpſichord, 
baſe-viol, and viplin. N | 

In February, there was a benefit 3 for Mr, Thomſon, the 
firſt editor of a collection of Scots tunes in England. To this 


collection, for which there was a very large ſubſcription, may be 


aſcribed the ſubſequent favour of theſe national melodies, ſouth of 
the Tweed. After this conſort, © at the deſire of ſeveral perſons 
of quality, was performed a Scottiſh ſong.” 

In Caſtrucci's advertiſement for his benefit concert this year, 


in which he ſtyles himſelf firſt violin of the opera, he promiſes a 


particular concerto with an echo; adding that, © as he has for the 
{pace of fix years had the honour to ſerve the Engliſh ty, he 


wy Freebalder 5 Fournal, February 14th, MA 
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hopes they will favour him this laſt time, being to return the enſu- 


ing ſummer to Rome, his native country.” 
CARBONELLI, who had not been long in England, had this 
year for his benefit at Drury-lane, and at play-houſe prices, ** an 
entertainment of Muſit,“ in which he ſeems to have muſtered all 
the forces which London could then ſupply, that were not employed 
in the opera. The bill of fare is ſo minutely given in the advertiſe- 
ment, that Iſhall tranſcribe it from the Daily Courant, as an inſtance 
of the muſical dainties then in ſeaſon. Act I. A new concerto for 
two trumpets, compoſed and performed by Grans and others; a new 
concerto by Albinoni, juſt brought over; ſong by Mrs. Barbier; 
concerto compoſed by Signor Carbonelli. Act II. A concerto with 
two. hautbois and two flutes, compoſed by Dieupart; a concerto 
on the baſe-violin by Pippo; ſong, Mrs. Barbier; by defire, the 
eighth concerto of Aena Corelli. Act III. Concerto by Car- 
Bonelli; ſolo on the arch-lute by Signor Vebar; ſong, Mrs. Bar- 
Bier; a new concerto on the little flute, compoſed by Woodcock, 
and performed by Bafton ; ſolo, Signor Carbonelli; and for finale, 
a concerto on two trumpets by Grans, &c. (5). | 
WILLIA BABEL, organift of Allhallows, Bread-ſtreet, ſeems 
to have been the firſt, in this country at leaſt, who thinned, ſim- 
plified, and diveſted the Muſic of keyed- inſtruments of the crouded 
and complicated harmony, with which, from the covenience of 
the clavier, and paſſion for full and elaborate Muſic, it had been 
embarraſſed from its earlieſt cultivation. This author acquired 
great celebrity by wire-drawing the favourite ſongs of the opera of 
Rinaldo, and others of the ſame period, into ſbouy and brilliant 
leſſons, which by mere rapidity of finger in playing ſingle ſounds, 
without the aſſiſtance of taſte, expreſſion, harmony, or modulation, 
enabled the performer to aſtoniſh ignorance, and acquire the repu- 
tation of a great player at a ſmall expence. There is no inſtru- 
ment ſo favourable to. ſuch frothy and unmeaning Mufic as the- 


(s) This performer frequently played young Burke Thumoth did, ſoon after, on 
folos on the trumpet, German-flute, and the trumpet, flute, and harpſichord. . 
common-flute, the ſame night; as the 
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harpfichord. Arpeggios, which lie under the fingers, and running 
up and down the ſcales of eaſy keys with velocity, are not difficult, 
on an inſtrument of which neither the tone nor tuning depends on 
the player; as neither his breath nor bow-hand is requiſite to give 
exiſtence or ſweetneſs to its ſounds. And Mr. Babel by avoiding 
its chief difficulties of full harmony, and diſſimilar motion of the 
parts, at once gratified idleneſs and vanity. I remember well in 
the early part of my life being a dupe to the glare and glitter of 
this kind of tinſel ; this poufrere dons les yeux, which Mr. Felton 
continued, and other dealers in notes, et rien que des notes, till Jozzi, 
the finger, by his neat and elegant manner of executing. the 
brilliant, graceful, and pleafing leflons of Alberti, rendered them 
the objects of imitation. At length, on the arrival of the late Mr. 
Bach, and conſtruction of piano-fortes in this country, the per- 
formers on keyed-inſtruments were obliged wholly to change their 
ground; and inſtead of ſurpriſing by the ſeeming labour and dex- 
terity. of execution, had the real and more uſeful difficulties of 
taſte, expreſſion, and light and ſhade, to encounter. Babel, who 
was one of his Majeſty George the Firſt's private Muſic, died 
about the year 1722. 


The moſt memorable muſical events of 1723, were the arrival 


of the admirable Gruszees SAN MARTINI, whoſe performance 
on the hautbois and compoſitions were, afterwards, fo juſtly cele- 
brated ; and of Joun CLEGG, no leſs remarkable for his early 
excellence on the violin, and inſanity. 3 
Martini's firſt public performance in England was at a benefit 
concert for Signor Piero, at the little theatre in the Haymarket, 
where he is called an Italian maſter juſt arrived. A concert at 
the ſame place was advertiſed ſoon after, ** by particular deſire of 
ſeveral ladies of quality, for the benefit of Jobn Clegg, a youth of 
nine years of age, lately arrived from Ireland, with ſeveral ſolos and 
-concertos by the youth; particularly a concerto of Vivaldi, The 
principal violin by the youth.” 
In 1724, Mick. CHRIST. FEsTING performs a concerto and 
ſolo of his bwn compoſition, at a benefit concert for Prince Doug» 


laſs, which is the firſt time his name occurs in the newſpapers. 
| 4 G 2 In 
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In March this year, Corbett, the firſt leader of the opera, being 
returned from Italy a ſecond time, advertiſes by ſubſcription at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, “an entertainment of Muſic, with 
variety of new concertos for violins, hautbois, trumpets, German- 
flutes, and French-horns ; with ſeveral pieces by Mr. Corbett on 
a particular new inſtrument never heard in England.“ 

This year were publiſhed three cantatas by Geo. Hayden, orga- 
niſt of Bermondſey, which were long in great favour with the 
lovers of pure Engliſh Muſic. And, indeed, they ſeem the beſt 
which had been produced ſince Purcell's time. His two-part 
ſong: © As I ſaw fair Clora,” and ſeveral other ſingle ſongs by 
this obſcure muſician, enjoyed a laſting fame at clubs and feſtive 
meetings. 

Theſe are the chief muſical ccanfitions excluſive of the Opera, 
till the acceſſion of King George II. 1727, when the public 
was informed in the newſpapers of the times, that the famous Mr. 
Handel was appointed to compoſe the anthem for the coronation. 
October the 6th, it was rehearſed at Weſtminſter-Abbey, and juſtly 
admired. 

San Martini's firſt publication in England was advertiſed the 
ſame day; conſiſting of Twelve Sonatas for two Flutes and a 
Baſe, being exceeding fine Harmony.” 

The Beggar's Opera, which came out the latter end of this year, 
forms a memorable epoch in our national Muſic : for though not 
a ſingle new air was compoſed for this paſticcio in our vulgar 
tongue, it has proved the beſt opera to the patentees of our play. 
houſes that ever was brought on the ſtage. The morality and the 
Muſic are <qually intelligible and acceptable to the galleries; and 
a favourite ſinger can always fill the reſt of the houſe. 

In 1728, MaTTHEw DuBouR G, whoſe performance and con- 
duct had acquired him many friends, was appointed compoſer and 


maſter of the Majeſty's band of Muſic in Ireland (/). This excel- 
lent performer, born in 1703, was the natural ſon of the celebrated 


) It has been ſaid that this place was of it on account of his being a Roman Ca- 
eftcred to Geminiani, who could not accept thokic, 
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dancing-maſter Iſaac, and had inſtructions from Geminiani ſoon 
after his arrival in England. He reſided ſeveral years in Ireland after 
his firſt appointment; but from the year 1735, when he was taken 
into the ſervice of the late prince of Wales, he frequently viſited 
England. I ſaw him at Cheſter in 1744, and had the pleaſure of 
accompanying him in the fifth ſolo of Corelli, which he performed 
in a manner ſo ſuperior to any one I had then heard, that I was 
equally aſtoniſhed and delighted ; particularly with the fulneſs of 
his tone and ſpirit of his execution. 

It has been erroneouſly faid, that Dubourg was no compoſer ; 
he was indeed no publiſher, but the odes which he-ſet for Iretand, 
and innumerable ſolos and concertos which he compoſed for his 
own public performance, are now in the poſſeſſion of one of his diſ- 
ciples, and of ſome of them the compoſition is excellent. Dubourg 
died in London 1767 (x). 

Corbett advertiſes an entertainment of Muſic, at Hickford's 
room, in which he was to take leave of the public, by performing 
his new Bixzarie, which were then printing by ſubſcription, “ in 
all the new guſtos of Italy, for all inſtruments, and places where 
Muſic is proper.” Soon after this, he advertiſed for fale, the prices 
marked on each lot, ** his curious ſtudy of Muſic—inſtruments of 
all ſorts—Stainers, Cremona violins and baſſes, with the four cele- 
brated violins of Corelli, Gobbo, Torelli, and Nic. Coſimi, de- 
ceaſed, till all are fold, he intending to retire.” Though we hear 
no more of this muſician's public performance; yet, in March 
1741, he advertiles another ſale of curious compoſitions and muſi- 
cal inſtruments, together with his collection of pictures. Whe- 
ther purchaſers were not found for theſe effects, or whether he 
ſtill continued collecting, at his deceaſe, a few years after, he be- 
queathed to Greſham College the beſt of his muſical inſtruments, 
with G. 10 a year to a ſervant to take care of them; and likewife 
gave to the ſame college the reſt of his perſonal eſtate. The views 


(x) The late Mr. Redmond Simpſon, who excellent portrait of him, and another of 
married the daughter of Dubourg, had an his father Iſaac. w 
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of this worthy profeſſor were, however, fruſtrated, by the fale and 
diſperſion of his muſical inſtruments and curioſities, which ſoon 
after the teſtator's deceaſe were ſold by auction at Mercer's Hall and 
at his houſe in Silver- ſtreet, Golden- ſquare. 


Among the muſical phenomena of the time may be mentioned 


a ſingular performance of a certain Joachim Frederic Creta, wha 
being in London in 1729, at ſeveral concerts © blew the firſt and 
ſecond treble on two French-horns, in the ſame manner as is 
uſually done by two perſons.” We may ſet this againſt the dou- 
ble flutes, the 7:b:@ pares, et impares of antiquity, which however, 
though long loſt, have been lately revived by the muſical know- 


ledge and ingenuity of Mr. Sharp. 


Another phenomenon of this year was the performance on the 


harpſichord of little Kuntzen, © a youth of ſeven years old, juſt 
arrived from Germany.” This young muſician remained in Eng- 
land many years, and continued to improve in proportion to the 
expectations raiſed by his early talents. He publiſhed before his 
departure for Lubeck, where his father was organiſt, a book of 
leſſons which required genius to compole, and hand to execute. 

In 1730, Mils RAFTER, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. CLtve, 
firſt appeared on the ſtage, at Drury-lane, as a ſinger, at the bene- 
fit of HARRY CAREy, who ſeems to have been her ſinging-maſter. 
The manner in which tius benefit was announced in the Daily 
Pojt, December 3d, is fo ſingular that I ſhall tranſcribe the para- 
graph for the amuſement of my readers. After naming the play, 
which was Greenwich Park, and the additional entertainments of 
ſinging: particularly a dialogue of Purcell by Mr. Carey and Miſs 
Ratter, and a cantata of Mr. Carey's by Miſs Rafter, there is an 
apology from Carey, for the tragedy of half an act not being per- 
formed %; but a promiſe is made of indemnification by the en- 
tertainments between the acts. The editor of the paper then adds: 
but at our friend Harry Carey's benefit to-night, the powers of 


650 Meaning Chrononhotonthologos, Which was not ated till 1734. 
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Muſic, poetry, and painting, aſſemble in his behalf, he being an 
admirer of the three ſiſter arts: the body of muſicians meet in the 
Haymarket, whence they march in great order, preceded by a 
magnificent moving organ, in form of a pageant, accompanied by 
all rhe kinds of muſical inſtruments ever in uſe, from Tubal Cain 
to this day : a great multitude of bookſellers, authors, and printers,. 
form themſelves into a body at Temple-bar, whence they march 
with great decency to Covent-garden, preceded by a little army of 
printer's devils, with their proper inſtruments : here the two bodies 
of Muſic and poetry are joined by the brothers of the pencil; 
when, after taking ſome refreſhment at the Bedford Arms, they 
march in ſolemn pooceliion to the theatre, amidſt an innumerable 
crowd of ſpectators.“ 

Poetry and Muſic, in high antiquity, formed but one profeſſion, 
and many have been the lamentations of the learned that theſe 
fiſter arts were ever ſeparated. Honeſt Harry Carey and Jean 
Jaques Rouſſeau are the only bards in modern times who have had 
the addreſs to reconcile and unite them. The Honeſt Yorkſhireman 
of Carey and the Devin du Village of Rouſſeau are indiſputable 
proofs that popular ſtrains, at leaſt, if not learned and elegant 
Muſic, may be produced by the writer of a dramatic poem. Carey, 
without muſical learning, invented many very pleaſing and natural 
melodies, which neither obſcured the ſenſe of the words, nor re- 
quired much ſcience to hear. But either from the ambition of 
the ſinger, or expectations of the audience, Muſic is not ſuffered 
to remain ſimple long upon the ſtage; and the more plain and 
ancient the melodies, the more they are to be embelliſhed by every 
new performer of them. The tunes in the Beggar's Opera will 
never appear in their original ſimple garb again. 

This year Miſs CzciL1a YouNG, a ſcholar of Signor Gemi- 
niani, who now ſung in public for the firſt time, had a benefit 
concert at Drury-lane play-houſe, pit and boxes laid together at 
half a guinea, This lady, afterwards the wife of Dr. Arne, with. 
2 good natural voice and fine ſhake, had been ſo well taught, that 

her 
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ber ſtyle of ſinging was infinitely ſuperior to that of any other 
Engliſh woman of her time. 


A paragraph inſerted in the London Journal from Dublin, De- 
cember 11th, celebrates the performance of young Clegg and his 
ſiſter at a concert. They are called ſcholars of Bononcini. But 
the Mulic he played on the violin was ſaid to be of his own com- 
poſition. His fiſter's performance was vocal. 

As the Italian opera when proſperous gave birth to ſeveral Eng- 
liſh operas, after the Italian manner, ſo the prodigious ſucceſs of 
the Beggars Opera produced innumerable muſical dramas and 
ballad farces of the fame kind. In 173 1, the Village Opera, writ- 
ten by Charles Johnſon, conſiſting of new words to old tunes, was 
firſt performed, and ſeems to have been well received. 
afterwards imitated by Bickerſtaff in Love in a Village. 

But the favourite dramas of this year were George Barnwell, and 
the Devil to Pay. In this farce Miſs Rafter firſt acquired cele- 
brity, and after ſhe was Mrs. Clive, to the end of her theatrical life, 
ſhe never received more applauſe, or earned it better in any part 
ſhe acted, than in that of Ne. Her ſinging, which was intoler- 
able when ſhe meant it to be fine, in ballad farces and ſongs of 
humour was, like her comic acting, every thing it ſhould be. 
The favourite muſicians of our own country at this time were 
Dubourg, Clegg, Clarke, and Feſting, on the violin; Kytch on 
the hautbois ; Jack Feſting on the German-flute ; Baſton on the 
common-flute ; Karba on the baſſoon ; Valentine Snow on the 
trumpet ; and on the organ, Roſeingrave, Greene, Robinſon, Mag- 
nus, Jack James, and the young blind Stanley, who whenever there 
was a Charity ſermon, or new organ to be opened, ſeems to have 
been preferred to all others. The favourite play-houſe finger was 
Salway, and at concerts, Mountier from Chicheſter. 

As to compoſition for our national theatres, Pepuſch and Gal- 
liard ſeem to have been wholly unrivalled till the year 1732, when 
new attempts at muſical dramas in our own language brought for- 
ward two competitors, who were long in poſſeſſion of the public 


favour. 
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favour. Theſe were Joun FRED RIC Lamee, and Thomas 
AuGUSTINE ARNE. Lampe, a Saxon, who arrived in England 
about the year 1726, now firſt began to be noticed as a compoſer. 
February the 25th, the following paragraph was inſerted in the 
Daily Poſt : We hear that there is a ſubſcription for a new Eng- 
liſh opera called Amelia, which will ſhortly be performed at the 
new theatre in the Haymarket, by a ſet of performers Who never 
yet appeared in public.” This opera, written by Harry Carey, was 
firſt performed March 13th, 1732, in the principal character of 
which, Miſs ARNE, afterwards ſo celebrated as a tragic actreſs by the 
name of Mrs. C1BBER, firſt appeared on the ſtage, as a ſinger. 
The Muſic which, according to the advertiſement, was “ ſet in 
the Italian manner,” having been much applauded, was ſoon avowed 
by Lampe, and Miſs Arne's performance intereſted every hearer. 
The ſucceſs of this opera probably ſuggeſted to her brother the 
idea of a ſimilar attempt. But before an account is given of this 
performance, it may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of his muſical 
education. 

THoMAs AUGUSTINE ARNE was the ſon of Arne the cele- 
brated upholdſterer, of King's-ſtreet, Covent-garden, at whoſe 
houſe the Indian Kings lodged in the reign of Queen Anne, as 
mentioned in the Spectator, N* 50. Arne had a good ſchool education, 
having been ſent to Eton by his father, who intended him for the 
law. But I have been aſſured by ſeveral of his ſchool-fellows, that 
his love for Muſic operated upon him too powerfully, even whilehe 
was at Eton, for his own peace or that of his companions ; for with 
a miſerable cracked common-flute, he uſed to torment them night 
and day, when not obliged to attend the ſchool. And he told me 
- himſelf, that when he left Eton, ſuch was his paſſion for Mufic, that 
he uſed to avail himſelf of the privilege of a ſervant, by borrowing 
a livery and going into the upper gallery of the opera, which was 
then appropriated to domeſties. At home he had contrived to ſecrete 
a ſpinet in his room, upon which, after muffling the ſtrings with 
a handkerchief, he uſed to practiſe in the night while the reſt of 
the family were aſleep ; for had his father diſcovered how he ſpent 
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his time, he would, probably, have thrown the inſtrument out of 
the window, if not the player. This young votary of Apollo was 
at length obliged to ſerve a three years clerkſhip to the law, with- 
out ever intending to make it his profeſſion ; but even during this 
ſervitude, he dedicated every moment he could obtain fairly, or 
otherwiſe, to the ſtudy of Muſic, Beſides practiſing on the ſpinet 
and ſtudying compoſition, by himſelf, he contrived during, his 
clerkihip, to acquire ſome inſtructions on the violin, of Feſting, upon 
which inſtrument he had made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that 
ſoon after he had quitted his g maſter, his father accidentally 
calling at a gentleman's houſe in the neighbourhood, upon buſineſs, 
found him engaged with company ; but ſending in his name, he was 
invited up ſtairs, where there was a large company and a concert, 
in which, to his great aſtoniſhment, he canght his ſon in the very 
act of playing the firſt fiddle !! Finding him more admited for his 
muſical talents than knowledge in the law, he was ſoon prevailed 
upon to forgive his unruly paſſion, and to let him try to turn it to 
ſome account. No ſooner was the young muſician able to prac- 
tiſe aloud in his father's houſe, than he bewitched the whole family. 
In diſcovering that his ſiſter was not only fond of Muſic, but had 
a very ſweet-toned and touching voice, he gave her ſuch inſtruc- 
tions as ſoon enabled her to ſing for Lampe, in his opera of Amelia. 
And finding her ſo well received in that performance, he ſoon 
prepared a new character for her, by ſetting Addiſon's opera of 
RojJamond, in which he employed his younger brother likewiſe in 
the character of the Page. This muſical drama was firſt performed 
March 7th, 1733, at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, where Mrs. Barbier 
performed the part of the King ; Leveridge, Sir Truſty ; Page, 
Maſter Arne, who had never appeared in public; Meſſenger, Mr. 
Corfe ; Queen, Mrs. Jones ; Grideline, Miſs Chambers, and the 
part of Roſamond by Miſs Arne. The opera was performed ten 
nights ſucceſſively, and with great applauſe ; the laſt time, for the 
benefit of Mr. Arne, jun. the compoſer. Having ſucceeded fo 
well in a ſerious opera, our young muſician tried his powers at a 


burletta, and fixed upon Fielding's Tom Thumb for that purpoſe, 
which 
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which under the title of the Tragedy of Tragedies having met with 
great ſucceſs in 1731, he now got it transformed into the Opera of 
Operas, and ſetting it to Muſic, ** after the Italian manner,” had 

it performed May 31ſt, at the new theatre in the Hay-market ; 

the part of Tom Thumb by Maſter Arne, his brother. Princeſs 
Amelia and the Duke of Cumberland honoured the ſecond repre- 
ſentation with their preſence ; the prince of Wales, the ſixth; 

the youngeſt princeſſes, the eighth; and afterwards it had a con- 
fiderable run. | 

Beſides Lampe and Arne, there were at this time other candi- 
dates for muſical fame of the ſame kind; among theſe were Mr. 
John Chriſt. Smith, who ſet two Engliſh operas for Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields: Teraminta, and Uly/jes; and De Feſch, the oratorio of 
Judith. 

But though the ſolid and general food for lovers of Muſic was 
ſuch as Corelli, Geminiani, and Handel had furniſhed, yet ſide- 
diſhes were frequently ſupplied by others; and in 1733 Mr. Walſh, 
the purveyor general, offered to performers on the violin, ſolos by 
Tartini, De Santis of Naples, Berati, and De Feſch; and to Ger- 
man-flute players, ſolos. by Bononcini, Quantz, Valentini, and 
Teſſarini. 

There was no concert now without a ſolo on the violin by Ve- 
racini, or Clegg, nor play at Drury- lane without a concerto on the 
ſame inſtrument by Charke (2). In 1735, CAPORALE, the cele- 
brated performer on the violoncello, arrived in England; and though 
no deep muſician, nor gifted with a very powerful hand, he was 
always heard with great partiality, from the almoſt ſingle merit, of 
a full, ſweet, and vocal tone. 

In 1736, Mrs. Cibber, who had captivated every hearer of ſen- 
ſibility by her native ſweetneſs of voice and powers of expreſſion, 
as a ſinger, firſt appeared as a tragic actreſs, in the part of Zara at 
Drury-lane, where her brother was engaged as compoſer ; and it 


() Charke was adancing-maſter,an aflor, parts, and merit, as an actreſs; but there 
a man of humour, an lan excellentperformer was nothing in which this ingenious pair 
on the violin. He was married to Colley exercifed their talents more ſucceſsfully, 
Cibber's daughter, who had.likewiſe acute than in mutually plaguing each other. 
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is difficult to ſay which of the two received the greateſt applauſe, 
the actreſs for her truly intereſting perſon and pathetic voice and 
manner, or the muſician for his natural and pleaſing ſtrains, par- 
ticularly the march, which was encored every night. 

This year Mr. BzaRD, who had his muſical education in the 
Chapel Royal, firſt appeared on the ſtage at Covent-garden, in 
the dramatic entertainment of the Royal Chace, or Merlin's Cave, 
and inſtantly became a favourite of the town, by the performance of 
Galliard's moſt agreeable of all hunting ſongs, © With early horn.” 
And about this time the three Miſs Youngs were the favourite 
Engliſh female fingers : Cæcilia the eldeſt, afterwards married to 
Arne; Iſabella, to Lampe; and Eſther, to Jones (a). Kelway this 
year ſucceeded Weldon as organiſt of St. Martin's in the Fields ; 
and Keeble of Chicheſter, and Gladwin, began to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves as harpſichord players. 

The year 1737 was rendered memorable at Covent-garden thea- 
tre by the ſucceſs of the burleſque opera of the Dragon of Wantley, 
written by Carey, and ſet by Lampe, “after the Italian manner.” 
This excellent piece of humour had run twenty-two nights, when 
it was ſtopped, with all other public amuſements, by the death of 
her Majeſty Queen Caroline, November 2oth, but was reſumed 
again on the opening of the theatres in January following, and 
japported as many repreſentations as the Beggar's Opera had done, 
ten years before. And if Gay's original intention in writing his 
muſical drama was to ridicule the opera, the execution of his plan 
was not ſo happy as that of Carey; in which the mock heroic, 
tuneful monſter, recitative, ſplendid habits, and ſtyle of Muſic, all 
conſpired to remind the audience of what they had ſeen and heard 
at the lyric theatre, more effectually than the moſt vulgar ſtreet 
tunes could do; and much more innocently than the tricks and 
tranſactions of the moſt abandoned thieves and proſtitutes. Lampe's 
Muſic to this farcical drama, was not only excellent fifty years ago, 
but 1s ftill modern and in good taſte. 

About the year 1737, poor Caſtrucci, Hogarth's enraged muſi- 

(a) Theſe filters are all ſtill living. 


cian, 


cian, was ſuperſeded at the Opera- houſe in favour of Feſting, not 
Clegg, as has been ſaid (5). He had publiſhed two books of ſolos 
before; and in 1738, he publiſhed twelve conoertos for violins. 


He was long thought inſane ; but though his compoſitions, were 


too mad for his own age, they are too ſober for the preſent, Among 
many paſſages of Corelli and Handel, there are ſeveral of his on, 
which diſcover him to have been a man of genius, well acquainted 
with the bow and finger-board of his inſtrument.  -—- 


Clegg, by the account of cotemporary profeſſors, ſeems to have 


been ſuperior to all performers.on the violin in tone and: execution, 
till about the year 1742, when he had fo deranged his faculties by 


intenſe ſtudy and practice, that he was confined in the hoſpital of 


Bedlam ; where, during intervals of fanity, he was allowed the 
uſe of his inſtrument ; and it was long a faſhionable, though in- 
human amulement, to viſit him there, among other lunatics, in 
hopes of being entertained by his fiddle or his folly ! 


In 1738, Arne eſtabliſhed his reputation as a lyric compoſer, 
by the admirable manner in which he ſet Milton's Comus. In this 


maſque he introduced à light, airy, original, and pleaſing melody, 
wholly different from that of Purcell or Handel, whom all Eng- 


Iith compoſers had hitherto either pillaged or imitated. Indeed, 


the melody of Arne at this time, and of his Vauxhall ſongs after- 
wards, forms an æra in Engliſh Mufic; it was ſo eafy, natural, 
and agreeable to the whole kingdom, that it had an effect upon 
our national taſte; and till a more modern Italian ſtyle was intro- 


duced in the paſticcio Engliſh operas of Meſſrs. Bickerſtaſſ and 


Cumberland, it was the ſtandard of all perfection at our theatres 


and public gardens. | | 
This year the firſt meeting was advertiſed» in the Loudon Daily 


Poſt and General Advertiſer, of the ſubſcribers to a Fux p for 


the ſupport of decayed muſicians and their families, at the Crown 


(3) Caſtrucei had ſuch an antipathy to mere, to addreſs him in converſation, by 
the very name of Feſting, that in his molt the name of his rival: „ Mr, Feiting—l 


lucid intervals, he inſtantly loſt his temper, beg your pardon ; Mr. Caſtrucci, I mean,“ 


if not his reaſon, on hearing it pronounced. Which put him in as great a rage as Ho- 
A geutleman, now living, uſed in poliſon- garth's ireet mulician's on May-day. 
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and Anchor tavern in the Strand, on Sunday evening, April 19th, 
at ſeven o'clock.” Another meeting was convened at the ſame 
place, May 7th, when the fourteen laws or reſolutions, which are 
ſill in force, were framed. 

In tracing the origin and progreſs of this admirable inſtitution, 
which has been fince imitated not only at our theatres and at 
Vienna, as well as in other parts of Europe, but honoured with their 
Majeſties gracious patronage and protection, it appears that Han- 
del, whoſe works have always been its chief ſupport, performed 
himſelf at the firſt benefit in 1739; when Alexander's Feaſt was 
given with ſeveral concertos on the organ and other inſtruments, 
« particularly a new concerto compoſed by Mr. Handel on 10k 
poſe for this occaſion (c). 

A concert was this year eſtabliſhed at Hickford's room in Brew- 
ers-{treet, which continued, with Feſting for leader, till the time 
of his death. The elder CERvETTo is now firſt mentioned as 
juſt arrived; and this worthy profeſſor, who remained in England 
till the time of his death, at above a hundred, with Abaco, Lan- 
zetti, Paſqualini, and Caporale, about this time, brought the vio- 
loncello into favour, and made us nice judges of that inſtrument. 

About this time, likewiſe, the city concerts at the Ca/t/e and San 
taverns were eſtabliſhed, of which Stanley was the chief ſupport 
and directar during many years. 

In 1740, March 28th, Handel, though never nearer ruin him- 

ſelf, benevolently gave Acis and Galatea, with his own perform- 
ance of two new concertos, at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, for the benefit 
of the Muſical Fund. And in 1741, he-beſtowed on the fame 
charity the performance of his ſerenata called Parnaſſo in Fefta ; in 
which were introduced concertos and ſolos, on the hautbois b 
San Martini, on the German-flute by Wiedeman, on the violin b 


Clegg, on the baſſoon by Miller, and on the violoncello by 
Caporale. 


(e) Daily Poft, March zoth, where it is Heidegger made a preſent of C. 20 to de- 


ſaid that Mr. Handel not only gave the fray the other incidental expences. 
kouſe and his performance gratis, but Mr. p 


In 
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In the autumn of this year, Handel went to Ireland. 1 have 
taken conſiderable pains to obtain a minute and accurate account 
of the muſical tranſactions of the great muſician, during his reſidence 
in that kingdom ; and in a particular manner tried to wipe off the 
national ſtain, of the oratorio of the Męſſiab having © met with a cold 
reception” in England, previous to Handel's departure for Ire- 
land (4); a fact which I am glad to find impoſſible to aſcertain, 
either by the newſpapers of the times, in which all his other pub- 
lic performances ſacred and ſecular are chronologically recorded, 
or by the teſtimony of perſons (till living, who remember the per- 
formance of the Meſſiab in Ireland, and of his oratorios previous to 
that period in England. 

Faikener's Journals, for 1741 and 1742, have been conſulted 
for the advertiſements of Handel's performances during his reſi- 
dence in Dublin; and the firſt time any thing on the ſubject occurs, 
is in the paper for December 19th, 1741, when L' Allegro, I. 
Penſeroſo, and Il Moderato, are advertiſed for the 23d. The arrival 
of Signora Avolio, one of his performers, is mentioned in another 
paper. But March 27th, 1742, Mr. Handel's new, grand, ſacred 
Oratorio called the MxSsSIARH was advertiſed for performance on the 
12th of April following. In. the paper of the day after perform- 
ance, it is very much praiſed, and the admiration: of the public is 
expreſſed in the warmeſt terms. After this, Handel had his Aci 
and Galatea, Eſther, Alexander's Feaſt, the ſerenata of Hymen, and 
an Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, ſaid to be newly. ſet to Muſic, per- 
formed. The Meſiab was again announced for the zd of June, 

and in exactly the fame words as before: being called ew, grand, 
= This, i was faid, would be the laſt of Mr. Handel' s per- 
formances during his ſtay in the kingdom. 
An Irith gentleman till living, who. was at Dublin when Han- 
del was there, and perfectly remembers his performances, perſon, 
and manners, ſays, that he was received in that kingdom by 
people of the firſt diſtinction with all poſſible marks of eſteem, as 
Many and admiration as a performer and compoſer of the higheſt 


{4) Mem. of the Life of Handel, 1760, p.131. 
order.“ 
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order.” And adds, ** the Meſſiah, I am thoroughly convinced, 
was performed in Dublin for the fit time, and with the greateſt 
applauſe. Mrs. Cibber and Signora Avolio were the principal 
performers. Theſe, with the aſſiſtance of the choiriſters of St. 
Patrick's cathedral and Chriſt-church, farmed the vocal band ; 
and Dubourg, with ſeveral good inſtrumental performers, compoſed 
a very reſpectable orcheſtra. There were many noble families here, 
with whom Mr. Handel lived in the utmoſt degreee of friendſhip 
and familiarity. Mrs. Vernon, a German lady, who came over 
with King George I. was particularly intimate with him, and at 
her houſe I had the pleaſure of ſeeing and converfing with Mr. 
Handel; who, with his other excellences, was poſſeſſed of a great 
ſtock of humour; no man ever told a ſtory with more. But it 
was requiſite for the hearer to have a competent knowledge of at 
leaſt four languages : : Engliſh, French, Italian, and German; for 
in his narratives he made uſe of them all (e).“ 

Mrs. Arne, who went to Ireland with her huſband in 1742, 
where they ſtaid till 1744, has not the leaſt doubt of the Meſſial 
having been performed there for the firſt time. 

In 1741, Lampe and his wife and ſiſter, with Sullivan his linger, 
the two Meſſings, and Jemmy Worſdale, went to Preſton Gild, 
and afterwards to Cheſter, where they performed the Dragon of 
Wantley, the Dragoneſs, Amelia, &c (/). 

As I firſt arrived in London in the year 1744, I am enabled to 
give the reader an exact account of the general ſtate of Muſic there 
at that time and ſince, from my own memory and knowledge, 
without conſulting books, or truſting to tradition. Of the Italian 
opera an ample detail has been already given up to the preſent 


(e) It will add great weight to this ac- 
count, if I venture to ſay, that IL was ho- 
noured with it, July 16th, 1788, from Dr. 
Quin of Dublin; a gentleman whoſe taſte 


and judgment in Muſic I as much reſpected among the reft, Worſdale, ſo well, in Carey's 


forty years ago, as his profeſſional ſkill and 
other acquirements, 

(f) I bappened to be at Cheſter ſchool 
when this company arrived there, and fre- 


40 — 


quently heard them perform. Shuter, then 
a boy of about twelve or fourteen years old, 

was a livery fervant to Lampe, and a (| pecial 
Pickle, who took off all the performers, and 


ſong of Young Roger came rapping at 


Dolley's window,” that it was with difficulty 
he was prevented from breaking his bones, 


time, 
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time, chapter ſixth of this volume, and of oratorios, to the death 
of Handel, in the Sketch of = Life prefixed to the Account of 
his Commemoration. A 
Mr. Arne, afterwards Dr. Arne, on his turn bin Ireland 
in Autumn 1744, was engaged as compoſer to Drury-lane play- 
houſe, and Mr. Lampe at Covent- garden. At the firſt, Mr. Gor- 
don, a young man lately arrived from Italy, was the leader of the 
band; he was remarkably near-ſighted, always playing in ſpecta- 
cles. He ſucceeded Charke, and had a ſtrong hand and tone, well 
fitted to his ſituation. At the other theatre, old Wood, the father 
of the late Mr. Wood of that theatre, and organiſt of St. Giles's 
and of Chelſea College, was the leader. Mr. Beard was the prin- 
cipal ſinger at Covent-garden; and Lowe, who had been in Ire- 
land with Mr. Arne, was engaged at Drury-lane; where Mrs. 
Arne was likewiſe engaged as ſerious ſinger, while Mrs. Clive was 
in high favour in the comic ſtyle of ballad farces and ſongs of 
humour. At Covent- garden the fingers were Mrs. Lampe, and ö 
Miſs Voung, ſiſters of Mrs. Arne, and all three daughters of An- 

thony Young, organiſt of Catherine-Cree- church near the Tower. 

Such was the ſtate of Muſic at our national theatres at this period, 

when Handel, Corelli, and Geminiani, with ſome introductory 

Myuficks of Purcell, furniſhed both the bands with all the . 

they ever attempted. 

The only ſubſcription concert at the weſt end of the town at 1 
this time, was at Hickford's room or dancing-ſchool, in Brewers- 
ſtreet ; and in the city, the Swan and Caſtle. concerts, at which | 
the beſt performers of the Italian opera were generally employed, 
as well as the favourite Engliſh fingers. Fraſi and Beard ſung at 
both, and Miſs Turner was a favourite at the Swan. Feſting, 
Collet, and Brown were our principal performers at. this time on 
the violin, among the natives; and Veracini, Carbonelli, and Paſ- 
quali, among the Ttalians. Caporale, Paſqualino, and Cervetto, 
violoncellos. San Martini and his ſcholar Vincent, hautbois. 
Wiedeman and Ballicourt, German-flutes. Miller and Hebden, 
baſſoons. Kelway and Stanley, the beſt organiſts; Keeble and 
Vol. IV. 41 Gladwin, 
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Gladwin, at Ranelagh and Vauxhall; and little Harry Burgeſs at 
the harpſichord in Drury-lane, where, for ſecond-mulic, he often 
played concertos, generally of his own, as clean and as unmeaning 
as if ſet on a barrel. The harpſichord at Covent-garden was 
played by old Short, organiſt of St. Sepulchre's church, who was 
only able to drum thorough- baſe. 

At this time Jozzi, a caſtrato, and ſecond ſinger at t the opem, 
brought over Alberti's Leſſons, which he played, printed, and ſold, 
for his own, at a guinea each book ; till detected by a gentleman 
coming from Venice, who had been perſonally acquainted with 
Alberti, and was in poſſeſſion of a manuſcript copy in his own 
hand writing ; which, in order to expoſe the impudence and pla- 
giariſm of Jozzi, he gave to Walſh, who printed and ſold the eight 
elegant and graceful leſſons of the original compoſer, for fix ſhil- 
lings. Jozzi, though not the author of theſe charming pieces, 
which were the firſt of a ſtyle that has been fince too much 
imitated, but never equalled, had the merit of playing them with a 
neatneſs and preciſion that was truly admirable. The harpſichord 
having neither ſoſtenuto nor expreſſion, maintained its reputation 
by brilliant execution; and there was an accent, a ſpring, and 
ſmartneſs in Jozzi's touch, which I had then never heard. Han- 
del's harpſichord leſſons and organ concertos, and the two firſt 
books of Scarlatti's leſſons, were all the good Muſic for keyed- 
inſtruments at that time in the nation; and theſe were original, 
difficult, and in a ſtyle totally different from thoſe of Alberti. 
Handel's organ concertos long remained in poſſeſſion of the firſt 
and favourite places, in the private practice and publie performance 
of every organiſt in the kingdom; and Scarlatti's were not only 
the pieces with which every young performer diſplayed his powers 
of execution, but were the wonder and delight of every hearer 
who had a ſpark of enthuſiaſm about him, and could feel new and 
bold effects intrepidly produced by the breach of almoſt all the old 
and eſtabliſhed rules of compotition. 

The Rev. WILLIAM FEL Tow, prebendary of Hereford, an 
imitator of Handel's concertos, who had a neat finger for common 


diviſions, 
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diviſions and the rapid multiplication of notes, produced two 
concertos out of three ſets, that were thought worth playing in 
London. And two of his airs with variations were the pride of 
every. inſipient player in town and country. Mr. Kelway, a ſcholar 
of Geminiani, kept Scarlatti's beſt leſſons in conſtant practice, and 
was at the head of the Scarlatti ſet. He had, in his voluntaries on 
the organ, a maſterly wildneſs, and long ſupported the character of 
a great player, in a ſtyle quite his own, bold, rapid, and fanciful. 
With his harpſichord playing I was not acquainted, but have often 
been aſſured, that he executed the moſt difficult leſſons of Scar- 
latti, in a manner peculiarly neat and delicate. As to compoſition, 
it is to be lamented that he did not exerciſe his pen and fancy 
more early in life, or that he ever attempted it at all: for on the 
arrival of Bach, and appointment at court, as chamber-muſician to 
the Queen, to whom he dedicated his firſt publication in this 
country, Mr. Kelway thought it neceſſary, as muſic- maſter to her 
Majeſty, to publiſh a book of harpſichord leſſons, which are, per- 
haps, the moſt crude, aukward, and un pleaſant pieces of the kind 
that have ever been engraved. There is a manifeſt want of facility 
and experience, which proves that though he was old in practical 
Muſic, he was young in its theory and in compoſition, _ | 
Stanley, however, and all the other organiſts, adhered to Han- 
del's concertos, or compoſed for themſelves in, that ſtyle. The 
leſſons of this great maſter, more complicated and difficult of exe- 
cution, were vanquiſhed by few, though attempted by many 
About this time, Mr. Jod WoRGan, ſince Dr. Worgan, 
ſucceeded Mr. Gladwin in playing the organ at Vauxhall Gardens. 
He then ſtudied the harmony and modulation of Paleſtrina, and 
organ fugues of Handel. And with an extempore prelude, alla 
Paleſtrina, and one of thefe fugues, he uſed every night to preface 
a concerto of Handel. By conſtant practice he became, a very 
maſterly and learned fughiſt on the organ, and, as a concerto player, 
a rival of Stanley. He was firſt taught by his brother, and after 
wards by Roſeingrave, till getting acquainted with Geminiani, he 
ſwore by no other. divinity. His organ playing, though more in 
the ſtyle of Handeb than of any other ſchool, is indeed learned and 
ES * 
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maſterly, in a way quite his own. In his youth, he was impreſſed 
with a reverence for Domenico Scarlatti by old Roſeingrave's ac- 
count of his wonderful performance on the harpſichord, as well 
as by his leſſons ; and afterwards he became a great collector of 
his pieces, ſome of which he had been honoured with from Madrid 
by the author himſelf. He was the editor of twelve at one time 
and fix at another, that are admirable, though few have now per- 
ſeverance ſufficient to vanquiſh their peculiar difficulties of execu- 
tion. He is ſtill in poſſeſſion of many more, which he has always 
locked up as Sybil's leaves. Dr. Worgan has compoſed innumer- 
able ſongs and concertos for Vauxhall, and ſeveral oratorios, in 
which the choruſes are learned and maſterly. 

Handel at this time “did beſtride our muſical world like a 
Colofſus.” He had done with operas ; and after his return from 
Ireland, applied himſelf wholly to the compoſition of ſacred 
Muſic (J). In 1745, I performed in his band, ſometimes on the 
violin, and ſometimes on the tenor, and by attending the rehearſals, 
generally at his own houſe in Lower Brook-ſtreet, and ſometimes 
at Carlton-houſe, at the deſire of his conſtant patron the late 
prince of Wales, father to his preſent Majeſty, I gratified my eager 


(Cf) Chronological liſt of Haudel's ora= Paradife Loſt — * 1760 
torios, after his return from Ireland. Rebecca on —_ — 1761 
Samſon == — — 1743 Nabal — — — 1764 
Semele * 9 De Feſch. 

2 o_ — — Judith — — 1733 

oſep _ — — — : : 

004 or M — — 1745 80 Deb ea ne 

Balſhazzar — — — — = Fogg a 1 7 : 
fional Oratorio — | r 

Judas r 1746 — of Truth — — 1746 

Joſhua C 718 Dr. Arne. 

Solomon — — — — red ITY; 1 1746—1761 

Alexander Balug «= — — 3 1764—1 769 

Theodora | — — — 1 7 49 Zi 14 Starley. 

Jephtha — — 1751 G — — 1760 

Triumph of Time and Truth — 67 Dr. Morgan. 
i Paſticcios from Handel. Hannah e zany 1764 

Ifrael in Babylon, compiled by Toms 1765 ,, Giardini. 

Cure of Saul, words by Dr. Brown 1766 Ruth INS po * wp 1778 

Omnipotence, ſelected by Dr. Arnold Dr. Arnold. 

and Toms, Cure of Saul, new ſet — — 1767 
Redemption, adjuſted by Dr. Arnold 1786 Abimeleck, written by Smart — 1768 

GBratorios ſet by Mr. Smith. Refurrection — — , 176g 
David's n over Saul and Jona- Prodigal Son — — 1773 


than — =; 70 : 
DAS | curioſity 
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curioſity. in ſeeing and examining the perſon and manners of fo 
extraordinary a man, as well as in hearing him perform on the 
organ. He was a blunt and peremptory diſciplinarian on theſe” 
occaſions, but had a humour and wit in delivering his inſtructions, 
and even in chiding and finding fault, that was peculiar to himſelf, 
and extremely diverting to all but thoſe on whom his laſh was 
laid. Franceſina, who had ſung in the opera with Farinelli and 
Caffarelli, and again in 1740 ; now having quitted the opera ſtage, 
ſhe conſtantly attached herſelf to Handel, was firſt woman in his 
oratorios for many years, and Mr. Beard firſt man. Lowe had ſome- 
times a ſubordinate part given him ; but with the fineſt tenor voice 
I ever heard in my life, for want of diligence and cultivation, he 
never could be fafely truſted with any thing better than a ballad, 
which he con ſtantly learned by his ear; whereas Mr. Beard, with 
an inferior voice, conſtantly poſſeſſed the favour of the public by 
his ſuperior conduct, knowledge of Muſic, and intelligence as an 
actor. The principal violin at this time was played by CAR BO- 
NELLI1, a plain intelligent performer of Corelli's ſchool (g). 

Dr. Greene was now at the head of our cathedral Muſic, and 
the King's band. And Mr. Arne and Mr. Boyce were frequently 
concurrents at the theatres and in each other's way, particularly at 
Drury-lane. Arne was aſpiring, and always regarded Handel as a 
tyrant and uſurper, againſt whom he frequently rebelled, but with 
as little effe& as Marſyas againſt Apollo. 

The late Mr. Tyers, proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, who by 
his taſte in laying them out, paintings of Hayman, band of Mu ſic, 
good wines, and cold collations, had attracted much company 
thither, and rendered it a favourite and delightful place of public 
amuſement in fine weather; in the ſummer of 1745, added, for 
the firſt time, vocal to- his inſtrumental performances ; engaging 
Mrs. Arne, Meſſrs. Lowe, and the elder Reinhold, to fing. On 
this occaſion the orcheſtra was enlarged, and Mr. Arne's ballads, 


(g) He publiſhed twelve ſolos ſoon after but were well put together, and not totally 
his arrival, which he dedicated to his patron deſtitute of invention, as far as his hand. 
the Duke of Rutland. They were com- and ideas could carry him. 
poſed on the model of Corelli's fiſth opera, | 


- dialogues, 
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dialogues, duets, and trios, wete performed here with great applauſe, 
and circulated all over the kingdom. During this firſt ſummer, 
his little dialogue of Colin aud Phœbe, written by the late Mr. 
Moore, author of Fables for the Female Sex, was conſtantly en- 
cored every night tor more than three months, ſucceſſively. 

At this time Richard Collet played the firſt violin. His tone 
was full, clear, and ſmooth, and his hand ſtrong ; but having nei- 
ther taſte nor knowledge of Mulic, he always remained an.inelegant 
player. Hebden was ſometimes the principal violoncello, and 
ſometimes the baſſoon. Valentine Snow, afterwards ſerjeant trum- 
pet, was juſtly a favourite here, where his filver ſounds in the open 
air, by having room to expand, never arrived at the ears of the 
audience in a manner too powerful or piercing. Here Mr. Wor- 
gan not only played the organ in an improving manner for many 
years, but firſt exerciſed his genius in compoſition. RICHARD 
ViNCENT, for more than thirty years the principal hautbois at 
Covent-garden, was, ab origine, in the Vauxhall band. 

0 RANELAGH had been planned by the late Mr. Lacey, joint 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre with Mr. Garrick, built, and made 
a place of public diverſion juſt before my arrival in London. Se- 
veral experiments were tried in placing the orcheſtra, in filling it, 
and in the time of performance, before it was ſettled as an evening 
promenade. 'The orcheſtra was at firſt placed in the middle 
of the Rotunda. The performance was in a morning ; and 
oratorio choruſes chiefly furniſhed the bill of fare. Sir John 
Barnard complaining to the magiſtrates, that the young merchants 
and city apprentices were frequently ſeduced from their counting- 
houſes and ſhops by theſe morning amulements, they were prohi- 
bited, and the doors opened at ſix o'clock in the evening. The 
performance, however, did not begin till eight o'cloc 
ended at ten. 

The late Mr. Mich. CHRIST. FESTING was the leader and chief 
conductor of the muſical eſtabliſhment here, from the time of m 
arrival in London till his death. This performer, with a feeble hand, 
little genius for compoſition, and but a ſhallow knowledge in coun- 
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ter point, by good ſenſe, probity, prudent conduct, and a gentle- 
man- like behaviour, acquired a weight and influence in his pro- 
feſſion, at which hardly any muſician of his claſs ever arrived. He 
led during many years at the opera, at Ranelagh, at the concert at 
Hickford's room, at the Swan and Caſtle concerts in the city, and 
often at Handel's oratorios. Nor was there a benefit concert for 
any Engliſh profeſſor at that time without a ſolo on the violin by 
Mr. M. C. Feſting; and yet there is not a ripieno player on the 
violin at the opera now, whoſe hand and abilities are not ſuperior 
to thoſe of Feſting upon that inſtrument. Learn hence, ye young 
profeſſors, that ſomething elle is neceſſary, beſides muſical talents, to 
carry you reputably and comfortably through the world ! 

The firſt organ- player at Ranelagh was the late Mr. Keeble, and 
the ſecond the late Mr. Butler. After ſinging had been intro- 
duced at Vauxhall, it was thought neceſſary, though choruſes had 
been diſcontinued, to engage Mr. Beard, Fraſi, and other favourite 
fingers of the times, to perform ſingle ſongs between the full 
pieces. CAPORALE the favourite violoncello player of theſe times 
was of the band, as well as MILLAR, the beſt baſſoon during his 
whole life, that I can remember. PasquaLino and the elder 
CERVvETTo, the rivals of Caporale at this time, had infinitely 
more hand, and knowledge of the finger- board, as well as of Muſic 
in general; but the tone of both was raw, crude, and unintereſt- 
ing. The younger Cervetto, when a child, and hardly acquainted 
with the gammut, had a better tone, and played what he was able 
to execute, in a manner much more chantant than his father. And, 
arrived at manhood, his tone and expreſſion were equal to thoſe of 
the beſt tenor voices. 

Such was the general ſtate of Muſic in London in 1749, when 
G1ARDINI arrived, whoſe great hand, taſte, and ſtyle of playing, 
were ſo univerſally admired, that he had ſoon not only a great 
number of ſcholars on the violin, but taught many ladies of the 
firſt rank to ſing; and after he had been here a few years, he 
formed a morning academia, or concert, at his houſe, compoled 
chiefly of his ſcholars, vocal and inſtrumental, who bore a part in 

the 
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the performance. This continued, while he was ſtill augmenting 
the importance of his inſtrument and our national partiality for the 
taſte of his country, till the admirable productions and great per- 
formers of Germany began to form a Teutonic intereſt and Ger- 
manic body here, which, before Giardini's departure from London, 
became very formidable rivals to him and his Roman legion. 

Feſting, whoſe health and favour began to decline in the year 
1750, died about 1752, after mortifications of many kinds, the 
leaſt of which were not thoſe ariſing from the rapid ſucceſs and 
univerſal applauſe of Giardini. He was ſucceeded at Ranelagh and 
in ſome of the concerts by Mr. ABRam BRown, a performer 
who had a clear, ſprightly, and loud tone, with a ſtrong hand ; 
but, though he had travelled through Italy, he was ignorant of 
Muſic, and the pieces he played conſiſted of notes, et rien gue des 
notes: for he had no ſoul or ſenſe of expreſſion. He brought over 
a favourite ſolo of Tartini (the ſecond in the ſecond ſet, publithed 
by Walſh), with which alone he figured at all concerts, for at leaſt 
ſix or {even years, without ever entering into Tartini's true ſtyle of 
playing it, or that of any pertormer of his ſchool. Mr. Brown, 
however, had not the mortification either-to feel or know his de- 
fects; but, on the contrary, was conforted with a full conviction 
of his ſuperiority. 

San MARTIN1's compoſitions, indeed, fo full of ſcience, origi- 
nality, and fire, began to be noticed ; but they were little known 
till after the deceaſe of this moſt accompliſhed muſician. 

CHARLES Aviso, organiſt of Newcaſtle, was an ingenious 
man, and an elegant writer upon his art. He viſited Italy early in 
his youth, and at his return having received inſtructions from Ge- 
miniani, a bias in his compoſitions for violins, and in his Eſſay on 
Muſical Expreſſion, towards that maſter, is manifeſt. Rameau was 

likewiſe his model in harpſichord Muſic, and he over-rated Marcel- 
lo's Pſalms either to depreciate Handel, or forward the ſubſcription 
he opened for their publication. He ſucceeded, however, in 
neither of theſe deſigns : Handel is more and more reſpected, and 
Marcello is dropped into his right place, among eminent dilettanti. 

With 
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With reſpect to Aviſon's own muſical productions they want 
force, correctneſs, and originality, ſufficient to be ranked very high 
among the works of maſters of the firſt claſs (%). 

As to ſuch elegant private concerts as are now frequently given 
by the nobility and gentry at their own houſes, they were at 
this time ſcarcely known. The firſt I remember were at Lady 
Brown's, under the direction of Count St. Germain. Her lady- 
ſhip diſtinguiſhed herſelf as a perſevering enemy to Handel, and a 
protectreſs of foreign muſicians in general, of the new Italian ſtyle ; 
and was one of the-firſt perſons of faſhion who had the courage, 
at the riſk of her windows, to have concerts of a Sunday Evening. 
The next remarkable Academia, that I remember to have occa- 
ſioned much curioſity and ſpeculation, was eſtabliſhed at the houſe 
of Mrs. Fox Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, on the arrival of 
Giardini in England. The ſuperior talents of that performer were 
always warmly patroniſed by this lady to the tune of her death; 
and not content with admiring him herſelf, ſhe contrived every 
means that could be deviſed to make him the admiration of others, 
As Giardini was ſeldom to be heard in public after his firſt arrival, 
ſhe invited very ſelect parties of the firſt people in the kingdom to 
hear him at her houſe, for which happineſs ſhe did not ſuffer them 
to remain ungrateful at his benefit. 

When. Mingotti arrived in this kingdom, having united her 
intereſts with thoſe of Giardini in the conduct and management of 
the opera, Mrs. Lane eſpouſed her cauſe with great zeal ; entering 
into the ſpirit of all her theatrical quarrels as ardently as if they 
had been her own. With two ſuch performers, the concerts ſhe 
gave to her choice friends were ſubjects of envy and obloquy to all 
thoſe who were unable to obtain admiſſion. At theſe concerts 
Mrs. Lane frequently played the harpſichord herſelf; as did Lady 
Edgcumbe and the late Lady Milbanke, both admirable performers 
on that inſtrument. Lady Rockingham, the Dowager Lady Carliſle, 
and Miſs Pelham, ſcholars of Giardini, and Mingotti, uſed to ſing: 
and the difficulty, or rather impoſſibility, of hearing theſe profeſſors 


) The late Dr. William Hayes of Ox- poſition, as well as falſe reaſoning, of Mr. 
ford, a man of very conſiderable abilities in Aviſon, in Remarks on his Eſſay on Mufical 
bis profeſſion, has pointed out the falſe com- Expreſſion. + 
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and illuſtrious dilettanti any where elſe, ſtimulated curioſity ſo much, 

that there was no ſacrifice or mortification to which faſhionable 
people would not ſubmit, in order to obtain admiſſion. And /a 

padrona della caſa loſt few opportunities of letting them know the 

value ſhe ſet on her invitations, by uſing them like dogs when they 

were there. Whenever a benefit was in contemplation for one 
of her proteges, taking care of the honour of her gueſts, ſhe obliged 

them to behave with due gratitude and munificence on the occaſion. 

„Come!“ would ſhe often ſay to her friends, “ give me five 

guineas, —a demand as implicitly obeyed as if made on the road. 

Nor had any one, who ever wiſhed to be admitted into ſuch good 
company again, the courage to aſk the occaſion of the demand ; 

but patiently waited the lady's pleaſure to tell them whether 
they ſhould be honoured with a ticket for Giardini's or Mingotti's 

benefit. ; 

LAurk, the ingenious compoſer of the Dragon of Wantley, 
quitting London in 1749, reſided two years at Dublin; and in 
1750, went to Edinburgh, where he was ſettled very much to the 
ſatisfaction of the patrons of Muſic in that city, and of himſelf ; 
but in July 1751, he was ſeized with a fever which put an end to. 
his exiftence, at the age of fifty-nine. | 

In 1753, PAsQUAL1, an excellent performer on the violin and 
a good muſician, who came to England about the year 1743, 
went to Edinburgh ; where he had an eſtabliſhment, and lived 
much reſpected as a profeſſor, and beloved as a man, by all who 
knew him, till the time of his death in 1757. 

The ballads of the late Dr. SaMukL HowaRD, which were 
long the delight of natural and inexperienced lovers of Muſic, had 
the merit of facility ; for this honeſt Engliſhman, brought up in ; 
the Chapel Royal, preferred the ſtyle of his own country to that 
of any other ſo much, that he never ſtaggered his belief of its being 
the beſt in the world, by liſtening to foreign artiſts or their pro- 
ductions. 

De FEsCn, a German who came to England about the year 
1730, was a good contrapuntiſt and a voluminous compoler, but 
his productions were in general dry and unintereſting. x 
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W1EDEMANN, who came to England, about the year 1726, was 
long the principal ſolo player on the German-flute. He was a good 


muſician; but in his productions, he never broke through the 


bounds of that mediocrity to which his inſtrument ſeems confined. 

Content with our former poſſeſſions and habits, we went on in 
the tranquil enjoyment of the productions of Corelli, Geminiani, 
and Handel, at our national theatres, concerts, and public gardens, 
till the arrival of Giardini, Bach, and Abel ; who ſoon created ſchiſms, 
and at length, with the aſſiſtance of Fiſcher, brought about a total 
revolution in our muſical taſte. | 

In 1762, Arne quitted the former ſtyle of melody, in which 
he had ſo well ſet Comus, and furniſhed Vauxhall and the whole 
kingdom with ſuch ſongs as had improved and poliſhed our national 
taſte ; and when he ſet the bald tranſlation of Metaſtaſio's opera of Ar- 
taſerſe, he crouded the airs, particularly in the part of Mandane for 
Miſs Brent, with all the Italian divifions and difficulties which had 
ever been heard at the opera. This drama, by the novelty of the 
Muſic to Engliſh ears, with the talents of Tenducci, Peretti, and 
the doctor's ſcholar Miſs Brent, had very great ſucceſs ; and till 
continues to be repreſented whenever fingers can be found who are 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient abilities for its performance. But in ſetting 
Artaxerxes, though the melody is leſs original than that of Comus, 
Arne had the merit of firſt adapting many of the beſt paſſages 


of Italy, which all Europe admired, to our own language, and of 


incoporating them with his own property, and with what was till 

in favour of former Engliſh compoſers. 
The general melody of our countryman, if analized, would perhaps 
appear to be neither Italian nor Engliſh, but an agreeable mixture of 
Italian, Engliſh, and Scots. Many of his ballads, indeed, were 
profeſſed imitations of the Scots ſtyle; but in his other ſongs 
he frequently dropped into it, perhaps, without deſign. Arne 
was never a cloſe imitator of Handel, nor thought, by the 
votaries of that great muſician, to be a ſound contrapuntiſt. How- 
ever, he had an inward and ſecret reverence for his abilities, and 
for thoſe of Geminiani, as well as for the ſcience of Pepuſch ; but 
except when he attempted oratorios, theirs was not the merit requi- 
a 4 K 2 ſite 
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ſite for him, a popular compoſer who had different performers and 
different hearers to write for. In the ſcience of harmony, though 
he was chiefly ſelf-taught, yet being a man of genius, quick parts, 
and great penetration in his art, he betrayed no ignorance or want 
of ſtudy in his ſcores. 

The oratorios he produced were ſo unfortunate, that he was 
always a loſer whenever they were performed. And yet it 
would be unjuſt to ſay that they did not merit a better fate ; for 
though the choruſes were much inferior in force to thoſe of Han- 
del, yet the airs were frequently admirable. But beſides the grea 
reputation of Handel with whom he had to contend, Arne never 
was able to have his Muſic fo well performed ; as his competitor 
had always a more numerous and ſelect band, a better organ, which 
he played himſelf, and better fingers. 

None of this ingenious and pleaſing compoſer's capital produc- 
tions had full and unequivocal ſucceſs but Comus and Artaxerxer, 
at the diſtance of 24 years from each other. Roſamond, his firſt 
muſical drama, had a few ſongs in it that were long in favour, and the 
Judgment of Paris many; but except when his ſiſter, Miſs Arne, 
afterwards Mrs. Cibber, ſung in them, he never gained any thiny 
by either. Thomas and Sally, indeed, as a farce, with very little 
muſical merit, was often acted ; and previous to that, Eliza was a 
little while in favour ; but the number of his unfortunate pieces 
tor the ſtage was prodigious (z) ; yet none of them were condemned 
or neglected for want of merit in the Muſic, but words, of which 
the doctor was too frequently guilty of being the author (4). Upon 
the whole, though this compoſer, who died March 5th, 1778, had 
{ormed a new ſtyle of his own, there did not appear that fertility of 
ideas, original grandeur of thought, or thoſe reſources upon all o:ca- 
ſions which are diſcoverable in the works of his predeceſſor, Purcell, 
both for the church and ſtage ; yet, in ſecular Muſic, he muſt be 


() The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, fit for any tunes, but ſuch as are uſed in 
Fall of beton, King Pepin's Campaign, the Beggar's Opera and ballad farces. But 
Don Saverio, T-mple of Pulneſs, Guardiin for theſe, ſuch has been our paſſion during 
Ou tæuitted; Achilles in Petticoats, Sc. Sc. the preſent century, that a collection of 

(&) There was certainly at this time a popular ballads ſet to every-day Muſic, 
great ſcarcity of Iyric poets. Till Mr. which ] made a few years ago, amounts to 
Maſon wrote ſongs, we had few that were nine volumes in folio ! 

allowed 
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allowed to have ſurpaſſed him in eaſe, grace, and variety ; which is 
no inconſiderable praiſe, when it is remembered, that from the 
death of Purcell to that of Arne, a period of more than fourſcore 
years, no candidate for muſical fame among our countrymen had 
appeared, who was equally admired by the nation at large. 

Of near a hundred and fifty muſical pieces that have been 
brought on the ſtage at our two national theatres within theſe forty 
years, thirty of them, at leaſt, were ſet by Arne, 

In 1763, the Engliſh paſticcio burletta of Love in a Village, and 
in 1765 the Summer's Tale, and the Maid of the Mill, betrayed us 
into a taſte for Italian melody, which has been the model of moſt 
of our vocal compoſers in and out of the theatre ever ſince. The 
Duenna, another favourite Engliſh paſticcio, in 1775, helped us 
on, and Dr. Arnold, Mr. Dibdin, and Mr. Shield, have very judi- 
ciouſly complied with the reigning taſte, and unitated or adopted 
the opera ityle in all its viciſſitudes. 

Mr. LinLEy, and Mr. Jacxson of Exeter, in their elegies at 
leaſt, have ſtedfaſtly adhered to a ſtyle of their own, which ſeems 
to have been formed upon the melodies of our belt old Engliſh 
maſters, and thoſe of the laſt age, that were moſt worthy of being 
preſerved. 

It has been already oblerved in this chapter, that till the Italian 
opera was eſtabliſhed in this country, little was expected from our 
ſingers beſides a voice and an ear. Indeed, long after that period, 
good taſte in ſinging was fo little diffuſed throughout the iſland, 
that the great-and exquiſite performers who came hither from the 
Continent ſeem to have made but a ſmall impreſſion on their aſto- 
nithed hearers. Nicolini, Seneſino, Bernacchi, Fauſtina, Cuzzoni, 
Farinelli, Caſſarelli, Careſtini, Conti, Monticelli, Mingotti, Elizi, 
Manzoli, Guarducci, and Guadagni, had no effect upon our national 
taſte; and though a few individuals among the people of fathion, 
by private inſtructions from them, and by the belt of all leſſons, 
hearing them, frequently perform in public, diminiſhed the origi- 
nal fin of our native 5rogue and vulgar expreſſion ; yet as theſe 

pupils 
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pupils could be heard but by few, theit power was local, and no 
more likely to have any general effect upon our national cantilena, 
than their learning French and Italian upon our general lan- 
guage. It is not difficult, however, to fix the æra of a change in 
our vocal Muſic, which ſeetns to have remained ſtationary for 
near half a century. It was begun by the compoſitions and 
inſtructions of Dr. Arne, who endeavoured to refine our melody 
and ſinging, more from Italian than Engliſh models; and was 
greatly accelerated by the paſticcio Engliſh operas above mentioned, 
as well as by the inſtructions of Tedeſchini, Cocchi, Vento, and 
Giardini, who were employed about this time to teach ſeveral of 
our play-houſe fingers. Tenducci's performance in Artaxerxes 
had a rapid effect upon the public taſte, and ſtimulated to imitation 
all that were poſſeſſed of good ears and flexible voices. In later 
times the ſcholars of Sacchini, Piozzi, Parſons, and others, with 
the public concerts, where the beſt compoſitions aud moſt exqui- 
ſite performance of all kinds were conſtantly heard, completed the 
revolution; and it may be with truth and certainty affirmed,,.ti:it 
our taſte and judgment in both, even at the play-houſes, differ as 
much from thoſe of twenty or thirty years ago, as the manners of 
a civiliſed people from thoſe of ſavages. | 
After the death of Feſting, the ſubſcription concert at Hick- 
ford's room declined, and another was eſtabliſhed by Mrs. Cornely, 
in Soho-ſquare, where the beſt performers and the beſt company 
were aſſembled, till Bach and Abel uniting intereſts, opened a ſub- 
ſcription, about 1763, for a weekly concert; and as their own 
compoſitions were new and excellent, and the beſt performers of 
all kinds which our capital could ſupply, enliſted under their ban- 
ners, this concert was better patroniſed and longer ſupported than 
perhaps any one had ever been in this country; having continued 
for full twenty years with uninterrupted proſperity. The fame 
concert now ſubſiſts in a ſtill more flouriſhing way than ever, under 
the denomination of the PROFESSIONAL CONCERT, with the ad- 
vantage of a greater variety of compoſition than during the regenc 
5 of 
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of Bach and Abel, to whoſe ſole productions the whole perform- 


ance of each winter was chiefly confined. Fiſcher, indeed, com- 
poſed for himſelf, and in a ſtyle fo new and fanciful, that in point 
of invention as well as tone, taſte, expreſſion, and neatneſs of exe- 
cution, his piece was always regarded as one of the higheſt treats 
of the night, and heard with proportionate rapture. Here Cramer, 
Croſdil, Ceryetto, and other eminent profeſſors, eſtabliſhed their 
reputation, and by every new performance, mounted {till higher in 
the favour of the public. 

The late EARL Or KELLY, who was poſſeſſed of more muſical 
ſcience than any dilettante with whom I was ever acquainted, and 
who, according to Pinto, before he travelled into Germany, could 
ſcarcely tune his fiddle, ſhut himſelf up at Manheim with the 
elder Stamitz, and ſtudied compolition and practiſed the violin 
with ſuch ſerious application, that, at his return to England, there 
was no part of theoretical or practical Muſic, in which he was not 
equally verſed with the greateſt profeſſors of his time. Indeed, he 
had a ſtrength of hand on the violin, and a genius for compoſition, 
with which few profeſſors are gifted. 

The late Mr. Bur Toy, the ſcholar of Keehle, was an enthuſiaſt 
in his art; but having in his youth exerciſed his hand more than 
his head, he was not a deep or correct contrapuntiſt. He had, 
however, in his pieces and manner of playing them a ſtyle of his 
own, to which, from his having been one of the firſt harplichord 
players in our country who attempted expreſſion and light and 
ſhade, he excited an intereſt and attention, which would now per- 
haps be much more dithcult to obtain, 

ee Engliſh performers on the violoncello, muſt not be ſor⸗ 

gotten, the late Meſirs, GOR ON and Parpan whoſe full and 
' ſweet tone, as well as judicious manner of accompanying the voice, 
placed them very high in the favour of the public, as concert players, 

But I ſhall cloſe my narrative concerning illuſtrious muſicians 
who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in our own country, during the 
preſent century, and whom death has rendered objects of hiſtory, 
by paying a tribute to a late profeſſor, whole lots not only the lovers 
. | of 
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of Muſic in England, but the muſical world in general, will og 
deplore. | 

CHARLES FREDERIC ABEL, a diſciple of Sebaſtian Bach, was 
in the Electoral King of Poland's famous band at Dreſden near ten 
years; but at length finding that the ceconomy to which that 
court was reduced by the horrors of war rendered his ſubſiſtence 
ſcanty and precarious, he quitted the ſervice in 1758, and departed 
from the capital of Saxony with only three dollars in his pocket, 
He travelled on foot to the next little German province, where he 
found his talents were not only honoured but rewarded. © This 
ſucceſs, however, only raiſed his ambition, and excited a ſtronger 
deſire to try his fortune elſewhere ; he went therefore ſoon to an- 
other court, and ſtill on to a thicd, remaining only at each long 
enough to acquire a ſufficient ſum to defray his-expences to a new 
ſcene of action; when, at length, he arrived in England, 17:9, 
where his worth was ſoon ee and rewarded. The late 
Duke of Vork was one of his firſt and beſt patrons, till the Queen's 
band was eſtabliſhed, when he was honoured with the title of 
chamber muſician to her Majeſty, and an appointment of J. 200 

er annum. The concert long carried on by him and his friend 
the late Mr. Bach was frequently very PRINT, and he had as 
many ſcholars as he choſe to undertake. 

His performance on the viol da gamba -was in every particular 
complete and perfect. He had a hand which no difficulties could 
embarraſs; a taſte the moſt refined and delicate; and a judgment 
ſo correct and certain, as never to let a ſingle note eſcape him with- 
out meaning. His compoſitions were eaſy and elegantly fimple, 
for he uſed to ſay, © I do not chuſe to be always ſtrugyling with 
difficulties, and playing with all my might. I make my pieces 
difficult whenever I pleaſe, according to my diſpoſition and that 
of my audience.” Yet in nothing was he ſo ſuperior to himſelf, 
and to other muſicians, as in writing and playing an adagio ; in 
which the moſt pleafing, yet learned modulation ; the richeſt har- 
mony ; and the moſt elegant and poliſhed melody were all expreſſed 


with ſuch feeling, taſte, and ſcience, that no muſical Ptoduction 
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or performance with which I was then acquainted ſeemed to ap- 
proach nearer perfection (/). 
His manner of playing an adagro ſoon became the model of all 


our young performers on bowed-inſtruments : Barthelemon, Cer- 
vetto, Cramer, and Croſdil, who may be ranked of his ſchool, 
were more ſparing of notes in a cantabile than, during youth, their 
great facility of execution would have ſtimulated them to, if Abel's 
diſcretion, taſte, and pathetic manner of expreſſing, I had almoſt 
ſaid of breathing, a few notes, had not kept them in order. 

Abel's muſical ſcience in harmony, modulation, fugue, and 
canon, which he had acquired uhder his great maſter Sebaſtian 
Bach, and taſte under Haſſe and the great ſingers employed in the 
performance of his operas at Dreſden, had made him ſo complete 
a muſician, that he ſoon became the umpire in all muſical contro- 
verſy, and was conſulted in difficult and knotty points as an infal- 
lible oracle. All lovers of Muſic lamented that he had not in 
youth attached himſelf to an inſtrument more worthy of his genius, 
taſte, and learning, than the vil da gamba, that remnant of the old 
cheſt of viols, which, during the laſt century, was a neceſſary ap- 
pendage to a nobleman or gentleman's family throughout Europe, 
previous to the admiſſion of violins, tenors, and baſes in a private 
houſe or public concert. It has been juſtly obſerved in an account 
of Abel, well drawn up, and inſerted in the Morning Poſt, Tune 
22d, 1787, ſoon after his funeral, that his favourite inſtrument 
was not in general uſe, and would probably die with him.” It was 
practiſed longer in Germany than elſewhere ; but fince the death 
of the late Elector of Bavaria, who next to Abel was the beſt per- 
former on the viol da gamba I had ever heard, the inſtrument 
ſeems laid aſide (m). The late M. Lidl, indeed, played with ex- 
quiſite taſte and expreſſion upon this ungrateful inſtrument, with 
the additional embarraſſment of baſe ſtrings at the back of the 
neck, with which he accompanied himſelf, an admirable expe- 
dient in a deſert, or even in a houſe, where there is but one muſi- 


(1) This was written in 177 totally ſuppreſſed in the chapels of German 
() The place of gambilt 2 ems now as Princes, as that of luteniſt. 
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cian ; but to be at the trouble of accompanying yourſelf in a great 
concert, ſurrounded by idle performers who:could take the trouble 
oft yout hands, and leave them more at liberty to execute, expreſs, 
and embelliſh the principal melody, ſeemed at beſt a work of ſu- 
pererogation. The tone of the inſtrument will do nothing for 
itſelf, and it ſeems with Muſic as with agriculture, the more bar- 
ren and ungrateful the ſoil, the more art is neceſſary in its cultiva- 
tion. And the tones of the viol da gamba are radically ſo crude 
and naſa], that nothing but the greateſt ſkill and refinement- can 
make them bearable. A human voice of the ſame quality would 
be intolerable. 

As Abel's invention was not unbounded, and his exquiſite taſte 
and deep ſcience prevented the admiſſion of whatever was not 
highly poliſhed, there ſeemed in ſome of his laſt productions a lan- 
guor and monotony, which the fire and fertility of younger ſym- 
phoniſts and compoſers of his own country, made more obvious. 
His laſt quartets, of which he did me the honour to make me a 
preſent of his original ſcore as a ſpecimen of his ſcience and care 
in the compolition and arrangement of the parts, though not 
abounding in new melody, are in point of harmony and ſelection of 
ſounds, models of perfection, and if printed in ſcore, would. be 
excellent ſtudies for young contrapuntilts. | 

Abel, like other great profeſſors of his own country, played on 
ſeveral inſtruments, beſides that to which he had chiefly pointed 
his attention. On the harpſichord, though he had not a great 
hand for leſſons, he uſed to modulate, in arpeggio, with infinite 
variety and knowledge; and, indeed, when he was in ſpirits and 
fancy, I have heard him modulate in private on his ſix- ſtringed 
baſe with ſuch practical readineſs and depth of ſcience, as aſtoniſhed 
the late Lord Kelly and Bach, as much as myſelf. This accom- 
pliſhed muſician died in London, June 2oth, 1787. 

The celebrated performer on the violin, LaLL1, came into Eng- 
land in the beginning of 1785 ; but by a caprice in his conduct 
equal to his performance, he was ſeldom heard. And then fo 
eccentric was his ſtyle of compoſition and execution, that he was 
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regarded as a madman by moſt of his hearers. Yet I am convinced 
that in his lucid intervals he was, in a ſerious ſtyle, a very great, 
expreſſive, and admirable performer. In his freaks nothing can be 
imagined ſo wild, difficult, groteſque, and even ridiculous as his 
compoſitions and performance. After playing at the oratorio, and 
making the grave and ignorant laugh at very ſerious difficulties 
. uport which he had perhaps but ill beſtowed his time, he ſuddenly 
left the the kingdom, à la ſourdine; perhaps, at laſt, to ſhun dif- 
ficulties of another kind. 

Of vocal performers who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the 
opera, due notice has been taken elſewhere ; and to ſeveral others 
a tribute has been paid in the Account of the Commemoration of 
Handel; yet ſince that time another has mounted fo high in the 
favour of the public, that it would be conſtrued into injuſtice or 
want of feeling not to allow her an honourable niche in this 
chapter. 

Mrs. BiLLINGToN, after diſtinguiſhing herſelf in early child- 
hood as a neat and expreſſive performer on the piano-forte, appeared 
all at once, in 1786, a ſweet and captivating ſinger. At firſt, in 
emulation of the Mara and other great bravura ſingers, ſhe was per- 
haps too frequently ſtruggling with dithculties, which ſhe has, how- 
ever, ſince fo totally ſubdued, that no ſong ſeems too high or too 
rapid for her execution. But beſides theſe powers, which the bad 
taſte of the public tempts or obliges her. to exerciſe, perhaps too 
frequently for lovers of expreſſion and ſimplicity, the natural tone of 
her voice is ſo exquiſitely ſweet, her knowledge of Muſic ſo conſi- 
derable, her ſhake ſo true, her cloſes and embelliſhments fo Va» 
rious, and her expreſſion fo grateful, that nothing but envy or 
apathy can hear her without delight. 

The preſent compoſers and inſtrumental performers of the ficſt claſs 
are too well known for my readers to require information concerning 
their abilities. The patrons and lovers of the art haye heard them 
with their own ears, and will judge for themſelves. I ſhall there- 
fore proportion my narrative to their wants, and merely record, 
in alphabetical order, the names of the principal artiſts to whoſe 
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powers of pleaſing the public is moſt obliged. Indeed, it is a pain- 
ful ſelf-denial not to celebrate the talents of muſicians whom I have 
ſo often heard with delight; but how is it poſſible to diſcrimi- 
nate the ſeveral excellences of the many great performers on the 
violin now reſident in this country, or deſcribe the powerful hand 
and truly vocal adagio of a Barthelemon ; the fire, tone, and cer- 
tainty of a Cramer; the neatneſs and preciſion of a Pieltain ; the 
ſweet tone and poliſhed ſtyle of a Raimondi ; the taſte, refinement, 
and enthuſiaſm of a Salomon; or the accuracy and expreſſion of 

a Schoener? Men whom I ever meet with pleaſure, and hear 
with delight, however various their talents. 

Keyed- inſtruments are perhaps no where on the globe better 
played, in every different ſtyle, than at preſent in this country, by 
Burney, Clementi, Cramer jun. Miſs Gueſt, Hülmandel, the two- 
Weſleys, and many others, not only profeſſors but dilettanti, who 

though not public performets, are heard with great pleaſure in 
private. It gives me much concern that I am obliged to ſtrike 
out of this liſt the name of Mr. JouN SAMUEL SCHROETER; 
but this diſtinguiſhed muſician, whoſe neat and exquiſite perform- 
ance on the piano-forte will be long remembered with regret, 
died November 1ſt, 1788, while this ſheet was printing! 

On the hautbois we have the admirable Fiſcher, the Parks, and 
Patria. On the German-flute, Florio, Graf, and Tacet. On 
the violoncello, the matchlefs Cervetto and Crofdil. On the baſ- 4 
ſoon, Baumgarten and Parkinſon. And on the clarinet, Mahon. 
M. Baumgarten, leader of the band at Covent-garden theatre, has 
been ſo long in England that his merit is unknown to his country- 
men on the Continent ; but beſides his performance on the violin 
and organ, he deſerves notice as an inſtrumental compoſer of the 
German nation. | 

The CaTcn-Crvs at the Thatched-houſe was inſtituted in 
1762, by the late Earl of Eglington, the Earl of March, now Duke 
of Queenſberry, —— Meynel, Efq. and a few more of their friends. 
The ſpirit and liberality with which this eſtabliſhment has been 

fiance ſupported, has not only much improved the manner of per- 
9 forming 
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forming the catches,_ canons, and glees of old maſters, but been 
productive of innumerable new compoſitions of that kind, which 
are ſtill of a more ingenious and elegant texture. 

And the CoxcERT or AxNcIENT Music, originally ſuggeſted 
by the Earl of Sandwich in 1776, in favour of ſuch ſolid and va- 
luable productions of old maſters as an intemperate rage for novelty 
had too ſoon laid aſide as ſuperannuated, was ſupported with ſpirit 
and dignity by the concurrent zeal and activity of other noblemen 
and gentlemen of the firſt rank, who united with his lordſhip in 
the undertaking, till 178 5, when it was honoured with the preſence 
of their Majeſties, whoſe conſtant attendance ever ſince has given 
to this inſtitution an elevation and ſplendor, which perhaps no 
eſtabliſhment of this kind ever enjoyed before. Here the pro- 
ductions of venerable old maſters, particularly thoſe of Purcell and 
Handel, are performed by a ſelect and powerful band, with ſuch 
correctneſs and energy, as the authors themſelves never had the 
happineſs to hear. 

The COMMEMORATION of HANDEL, in 1784, having been 
crowned with a ſucceſs equally honourable to that great artiſt and 
to the nation, ſimilar performances have ſince been annually repeated, 
to ſtill more numerous audiences, for charitable purpoſes, in Weſt- 
minſter- Abbey, under the title of A GRAND Musicar FESTIVAL. 
In 1787, the band of vocal and inſtrumental performers amounted to 
eight hundred and ſix muſicians, excluſive of the principal fingers, con- 
ſiſting of twenty- two, with Madame Mara, Rubinelli, Harriſon, and 
Morelli, at their head. And ſuch is the ſtate of practical Muſic in 
this country, that the increaſe of performers, inſtead of producing 

_ confuſion, as. might have been expected, has conſtantly been at- 
tended with ſuperior excellence of execution ;. as experience, the. | 
beſt of all teachers, has ſo guided the zeal of the directors, and the 
ſcience of the conductor and leader of this great enterprize, that. 
a certain road to full perfection in every department ſeems to have. 


been. attained.. 
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Have at length arrived at the end of a work that has been thirty 
years in meditation, and more than twenty in writing and printing. 
Whether I have been too brief or too minute in my narrative muſt 
be left to the wants and intelligence of my readers. Tgnorance 
and ſcience are relative terms, and the ſame book, like a dictionary, 
may at once contain too much for one purchaſer, and too little for 
another. My ambition has been to gratify reaſonable curioſity 
concerning every part of my ſubject, without ſhrinking at difficulties ; 
yet thoſe who have previoully had leiſure and opportunity to draw 
knowledge from the ſame ſources will think much might have 
been retrenched ; while others, to whom the ſubject is wholly new, 


will be in want of many additions. 

The havock which death has made ſince this work was begun 
among my friends, and thoſe I wiſhed to pleaſe, who, of courſe, 
were the moſt willing to be pleaſed, is fo great, that more than 
half my firſt ſubſcribers have diſappeared ; and if any curioſity was 
excited, or intereſt awakened, towards the ſubject by the former 
volumes, it is not likely to be of much uſe to the preſent. 

New ideas and new events have ariſen in the lapſe of time, which 
have ſwelled my materials, and rendered my ſubject too unwieldy 
for the ſpace to which it was originally allotted ; but as reſpect for 
my readers prevented haſty publication, it is hoped that the great 
time and labour which have been beſtowed upon it, will not 
render the work leſs worthy of their patronage. | 

If the firſt volume of this hiſtory was neceſſarily compiled 
from few and obſcure materials, and conjecture and ſpeculation 
were called in to ſupply their defects; and if the ſecond confined 
the reader to antiquarian knowledge, and afforded him no informa- 
tion but of barbarous times and more barbarous Muſic ; it is hoped 


that 
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that theſe final volumes will make him ſome amends, as they in- 
clude all the ſimplicity and harmonical merit of the laſt century, 
and refinements of the preſent. 

It may be thought a uſeleſs labour by ſome to have drawn from 
the tomb the names of ſo many obſcure and barbarous authors, 
whoſe inſipid productions, if preſerved, would but degrade human 
nature, and ſhew the imbecility of their endeavours at diſtinction; 
but the progreſs of ſcience, aud the principles of its declenſion, can 
only be diſcovered by tracing the ſteps by which it has advanced 
towards perfection or tended to corruption. 

Many ſpecimens of melody and harmony are given, not as models. 
of perfection, but reliques of barbariſm, and indiſputable vouchers. 
that mankind was delighted with bad Mulic, before good had been. 
heard; and I have ſpoken of ſome muſicians whole fame is now 
ſo much faded, that it is perhaps the laſt time they will ever be 
mentioned. Yet though I have conſtantly treated old maſters with 
reverence, it has never been at the expence of the modern. Indeed, 
reſpect for the dead ſhould not annihilate all kindneſs for the 
living, who are in much greater want of patronage. The artiſt 
who is ſuffered to linger in want and obſcurity, is made but ſmall. 
amends by poſthumous honours and commemorations. 
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Anſant, 515. 

Ancient dramas always ſung, 49. 

Antinori, finger, 303. 

Antiochus, 220. 3 / 

Aprile, 569. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. 230, 333. 

Areſti, Floriano, 5 34. 

Ariadne, by Porpora, 368. 

-, by Handel, 371. 

Arianna, by Monteverde, 34. 

e Teſeo, 473. 

Ariodante, 382. 

Ariftodemo, paſticcio, 451. 

Armida, by Mortellari, 526. 

Arminio, opera, by Handel, 401. 

Arne, the Upholtterer, 361. 

Arne, Dr. 368, 376, 486, 565 5 659, 663, 
667, 673, 676. 

—. Mrs, fee Mi Cecilia Young, 

—. Miſs, 361. 

Arnold, Dr. 276, 375, 666, 674. 

Arſinoe, firit opera in England, 199, 

Artamene, opera, by Gluck, 454. 

Artaria. gag Es | 

Artaſerſe, ttilio, 298. 

4 25 ok Haſſe, 378. ; 

Artaxerxes, by Arne, 185, 233, 673, 676 


Arteaga, 3009, 574. 2 | 
, 480, 7 


Aftarto, by Bononcini, 2 


Aﬀyanax, 321+ 
Atalanta, 395. 
"0" 4 M's 


"> 


HET 2 0; * 
Aha! A 


ArYSAEt- 273 < 


Athalia, 3743 383. 

Attilio Ariofti, 2:7, 290. 
Attilio Regolo, 463, 477+ 
Awiſon, 582. 

Auretti, dancer, 45 3. 
Auvergne, 015. 


Babini, 5:4, 527. 
Baccelli, 55 8. 
Bach, Sebaſtian, 590, 593+ 

——, family, 594. 

——, C. P. Em. 457, 588, * 595, 600, 643. 
„John Chriſtian, 480, * 482, 486, 583. 
Baglione, la, 622, 

Baldi, 303. 
Balbaſire, 623. 
Ballicourt, 663. 
Balliere, 626. 
Barbella, 551, 527 
Barberini, female dancer, 447. 

Barbier, Mrs. 229. 

Bardi, Gio. Conte di Vernio, 21, 135. 
Baron, German luteniſt, 585. 

Baroneſs, 220. 

Barthelemon, 488, 679, 682. 

Barwick, Anne, 197. 

Baumgarten, German dilettante, 605. 

„ baſſoon, 682 

, compoſer, ibid. 

Baſſani, Girolamo, 535. 

Baſſeggio, ibid. 

Beard, Mr. 378, 390, 447 658, 663, 5667. 
Beauchamp, 5 82. 

Beccari, 16. 

Beecke, 60g. 

Belmira, 369. 

Bellerophon, 4 56. 

Beggar's Opera, 228, 333, 650. 

Bencint, 573. 

Benevento, 5 33. 

Benda, Fran. 596. 

ꝗ-‚—M2—ñ 9 Gio. 597 

Benini, 5 27, 

Berenice, opera, by Handel, 408. 

„ paſticcio, 486. 
Bergognoni, 5 33. 

Berenfladt, 259. 

- Berlin, 81. 

Hernacchi, 256, 340. 

HBernaſconi, 50g, 

Bernzer, 622. 

Berſelli, 276, 

Sertin, 607, 


— — 


. 


Bertoldi, 339. 

Berton, 615. 

Bertoni, 513, 541. 

Bethiſy, 626. 

Betterton, 185, 191, 200, 205, 211. 

Betulia Liberata, by Jomelli, 494. 
Bexoxzi, 617. 

Bill of Carbonelli's concert, 648. 

Billington, Mrs. 233, * 681. 
Bingley, lady, 467, 671. 

Biogr. Dram. 81, 184. 

Blainville, 586, 626. 

Blaire, Mrs. 505. 

Blaiſe, 624. 

Blamont, 607. 

Boccherini, 573. 

Bologna 2 50. 

Bonnet, 609. 

Bononcini, John, 206, 210, 258, 321. 
, Antonio, 534. 

Borde, de la, 612, 622, * 628. 
Borofini, 297. 

Boſchi, 213, 261, 276. 
HBournonville, 593. 

Boyce, Dr. William, 289, 667. 
Beyer's account of Pergoleſi, 555. 
Breitkopf, bog. 

Brent, Miſs, 233, 673. 

Britain's Happineſs, Engliſh opera, 198. 
Brook, Mrs. 499. 

Broſchi, Riccardo, 5 38, 550. 
Broſſard, 625. 
Broæun, lady, 671. 

» Abraham, 663, * 670. 
Brun, Madame le, 481, 508. 
Brunſwick, 58 3. 

Bruſa, 537+ 

Buona Figliuola, 5 89. 
— Maritata, 492. 
Burgeſs, Harry, 604. 

Barletta in England, 458, 47 3 516. 
Burney, Mr. 682. | 
Burton, 677. 

Bufiri, 432. 

Butler, 669. 
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CACCINY, Giulio Romano, 22, 26, 134. 


— —, Franceſca, 45. 


| Caduta de Giganti, 452. 


Cafaro, 567. 

Cafarelli, * 419, 470, 616. 

Caillot, French finger, 617. 

Cajo Mario, opera, by Piccini, og. 

Calamita de Cuori, 480, 5 
Caldara, 


| , Caldara, 533, $34 


Ualori, 470. 
Calviere, 623. 
Cambert, 183. 
Camilla, opera, 201, 210, 313. 
Campra, 607. 
Cantatas, 133. Sacred, 140. Dramatic, ibid. 
Caporale, 657, Gbr, 669. 
Carattaco, opera, by Bach, 490» 
Carbonelli, 297, 648, 663, 685 
Careſtin', * 309, 387, 429, 430, 537, 539 · 
Carey, General, 467. 
Carife Ha » 300, 225 

ariſumi, 48, 140, 556. 
Cat of Theſpis, 1 37» 
Caſarin', 155. 
Caſe na, la, 480. 
Caſſuni, 206. 
Caſile- concert, 661, 663. 
Caftor et Pollux, 610, 614+ 
Caftrati, 41, etſcq. 
Caftrucci. 25 $» 353) 359» 464, 6457 et ſeq, 
Catarina da Siena, 100. 
Catch-club, 682. 2 
Cato, tragedy, 238. Opera, 362. 
Cavaliere, 18. 
Ceffalo e Procri, 448. 
Cepede, le Conte de la, 628. 
Ceffi, 60, 134, 151. 
Cerwetto, the elder, 60, 663. 669. 
F junior, 483. 669, 677, 682. 
Chabanon, 621, 628. | 
Chandos, duke of, his chapel, 360. 
Charke, 657. 
Charpentier, 607. 
Chelleri, 535. 
Cherubini, 27. | 

alter, ancer, 529. 

Chimenti, 299. 
Chromatic, tranfient, firſt uſed by Handel, 


* 


64. 
ehe few in firſt oratorios, 116. 
Ciampi, Vincenzo, 458, 463, 477. 
5 Franceſco, 538. 
Cardiui, 480. | 
Cibber, Colley, 184, 19 Il, 198, 200, 205 
208, 211. 
— 2, Mrs. 6 7. E 
Cid, il, opera, by Sacchini, 499. 
Cimaro/a, 5 27, $29» 
Ciprandi, 464, 485+ | : 
Ciro Riconoſiuto, opera, by Cocchi, 470. 
Clair, le, 622, 623. 
Clairembault, 623. 


K „ 


„ 0 og gy 199, 203. 
Clegg, 049, 654, 659. 
as Sat * 
Cleonice, 483. 
Climate, its effect on Muſic, 665. 
Clive, Mrs. 65 2, 654. 
Clotilda, 210. 
Cocchi, 465, 468, 470 to 478. 
, S;gnora, 498. 
Colaſſe, 607. 
Coletti, 533. 
Collet, Richard, 663, 668. 
Colonna, Paolo, 53, 116. 
Commemoration of Handel, 518, 683. 
Compoſers in Italy, ſeventeenth century, 46, 
Compoſitions inſerted, —Specimens of the firſt 
recitative, 28, 31,—-Scenes in the firſt 
operas, 67.— Fragment of the firſt ora- 
torio, 91. From Mazzocchi, 96.—Ora- 
torio airs ; and duo, by Stradella, 117.— 
Extracts from the firſt comic opera, 127. 
— Ditto from Caceini's airs, 137.—Ditto 
from Cariſſimi's cantatas, 142, 147.— 
Ditto from Ceſti, 151, 153.—Opera airs, 
from Luigi, Legrenzi, and Cavalli, 157. 
—Extracts from Salvator Roſa, and Baſ- 
fani, 165,—From the cantatas of Alefl, 
Scarlatti, 170.—Divifions in the firſt 
opera ſongs, 216.— Fragments from Han- 
del's Teſeo, 241, 243 .— From Poro, 350. 
— Ptolemy, 364.— Berenice, 409.— Fa- 
ramond, 423.—Diviſions in Seneſino's 
ſongs, 271.— Aria di bravura, by Attilio 
Arxioſti, 293.— Song and diviſions per- 
formed by Farinellt, 4375.—Divitions in 
the ſongs of Monticelli and others, 461. 
Comus, ſet by Arne, 659. 
Concert of Ancient Muſic, 683. 
Concerts, 195, 211,257, 353, 398, 646. 
Concertos, Handel's grand, 407. 
Conforto, Nicola, 467. 
Congreve, 201, 632. 
Conguiſta di Meſfico, 499+ 
Contini, 449 
Coppola, 5 14. | 
Corbet, opera-leader, 250, 640, 646, 650, 
et-ſeq. | 
Cordans, 538. 
Corelli, 5 2, 197, 640. 
ee e 471. 
Corneli, Mrs. 453. 
her concerts, 676. 
Corri, 501, 5 29, 546, 
Corſi, 18, 23. 


Coles 


Coſte, 607. 

Coulon, 5 18, 529. 

Couperin, 622, et ſeg. 

Cramer, 483, 077, 082, 

„Junior, 682. 

——- , profeſſor at Keil, 603. 

Crazvford, opera treaſurer and manager, 
487. 

Cremonintz 479, 485. 

Creſo, 244. 7 By Sacchini, 508, 

Creta, 65 2. | 

Critique on Roſamond, 204. 

Cro/dil, 483, 677, 682. 

Croſs, Mrs. a finger, 219. 

Crown and Anchor concerts, 360. 

Croza, Dr. opera-manager, 455, 460. 

Cumberland, Mr. 675. 

Curioni, 465. 

Cuzzoni, 286, 259, 306, 316, 318, 368, 
400, 530. | 


D 


DA Cafo firit uſed, 138, 448, 471, 483. 
Dafne, firſt Italian opera, 23. 

D' Agincourt, 622. 

L' Alembert, 612, 626. 

Dancing, 132, 517, 

Danzi, 481, ſee Le Brun. 

D' Aquin, 622. 

Dario, opera, by Attilio, 302. 
Dawvid, oratorio, by Porpora, 383. 
D' Avenant, Sir William, 180. 
, Dr. Charles, 188. 
Dawis, Miſs, detia Ingl:fina, 499. 

De Amicis, * 479, 1815 569. 

Dean, Mr. 634. 

Deborah, oratorio, 366. 

Defeſch, 368, 672. 

Delany, Mrs. 246. 

Demarets, 607. 
Demetrio, opera, by Peſcetti, 403. 
, by Cocchi, 416. 
Demofoonte, in Farinelli's time, 414. 
„in Mingotti's time, 465. 
— — , by Vento, 487. 

; in Pacchierotti's time, 509. 
De Motipre, 638. 

Denmark, king of, 494. 

Detouches, 607. 

Devil to Pay, 654. 

Devin du Village, 653. 

Diana ed Endymion, 439 

Ditgl/ot, 529. 5 

Diderot, 242K 
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Dido, 07. 63. 
Pidbues by Hacke, 457. 

—--, by Ciampi, 463. 

——--, Perez and Galuppi, 475. 

——--, Sacchini, 504. 

— , paſticcio, in Mara's time, 524. 
Dieupart, 201. 

Diredtors of the Royal Academy, liſt of, 258. 
Diviſions in opera ſongs, 216, 271, 437, 461. 
Domenico Annibale, 398. | 
Domitilla, 447. 

Don Calaſtione, 458. 

Doni, Giov. Bat. 20, 35, 82, 135- 

Dorinda, written by 1 538. 

Dotti, Anna, 297. 

Downes, 188. p 

Dragon of Wantley, 659, - 

. Aae, in England, 180. 
Drammaturgia, 79. 

Dreſden, operas, 580. 

Dryden, 191. 

„his ſecond ode, 430- , 
Dubourg, 645, 650. 

Dubreuil, 627. 

Due Conteſſe, 509. 

Ducuua, 675. 

Duet, firſt truly dramatic, 472. 

Dumont, 608. 

Duui, 617. 

Duphly, 622. 

Duport, ibid. 

Durante, 170. 

Duraſtanti, 259, 280, 

D' Urfy, 202. 


E 


EBERARDI, 473 to 476. 
Eckard, 598. 

Edwards, Miſs, 434. 
Eichner, 598. ä 
Electo of Bavaria, 605, | 
Electreſi dowager of Saxony, 580, bog, * 
Eliſi, 473, 474, 488. 5 
Eliza, Italian opera, 303. 

—— , Engliſh opera, by Arne, 674. 
Elpidia, opera, by Vinci, 302, 

E ncores prohibited, 250, 392. 
Vnea e Lavinia, 484. 
England, preſent century, 631. 
Enrico, opera, by Galuppi, 449. 
Entrepreneur's qualifications, 605. 
Epicharmus, 5 56. | 
Eredia, 547. ; | 
Erifile, opera, by Sacchini, 508, 


| Eriſmena, 


K 


Eriſmena, opera, by Cavalli, 63. 

Erminia, 288. 

Ernelinda, 238, 244. 

Ernclinde, opera, by Philidor, 617. 

Errore di Solomone, opera, by Veracini, 451. 

Eſchenburg, 603. S* 

Hfther, oratorio, 360. 

Etearco, 221. 

Evirati, 40. 

Euphony of lauguage, 1. 

Euridice, opera, 25. 

Eurifleo, opera, by Buranello, 467. 
XIMeno, 575. 

Exio, by Handel, 353. Paſticcio, 485+ 

——, by Guglielmi, 496, 


F 


FABRIS, ſinger, 482. 

Fations, muſical, 218, 309, 325, 367, 467. 

-, in France, 628. 

Falſetti in the papal chapel, 44. 

Faramond, opera, 419. 

Farinelli, 378, 384, 412 to 417, 538. 

Farnace, 290. 

111 in Engand, 654. 

Fauſans, dancers, 447, 5 36. 

Fauftina, 306, * 308, 318, 538. 

Peaft of Hymen, 304. 

the ſons of the clergy, 647. 

Felton's ground, 477. 

concertos, 664. 

Feo, 550. 1 6 

Ferdinando, opera, 369. 

Ferrareſe del Bene, 5 23. 

Ferrari, Benedetto, 58, 139, 

Fefling, Mich. Chrift. 649, 663, * 668. 

Feuds, ſee Factions, 218, &Cc. 

Filoſofo di Campagua, 4747 494. 

Finger, Godf. 632. 

Fiſcher, 483, 673, 676, 682. 

Fiſchietti, 494. | 

Flawvius, opera, 288, 360. 

Fleiſcher, 583, 598. 

Floridante, 282, 366. 

Florio, 682. 

Fontinelle, 126, 609. 

Forkel, 603. 

Forliveſi, 5 32. 

Founders of flyles in Germany, 590. 

France, preſent century, 697. 

Pranceſchelli, 169. 

Franceſebini, FL . 
85 


Franceſina, 667, 399, 434. 
Francine, 60 
Frafi, 233, 448, 452, 405, 663. 
French comedies, in London, 646. 


ar 


Freneuſe, 609. 
Fund, muſical, 659, 


G 


GABRIELE, 50a. 

Gagliani, 19, 50, 56. 

Galeazzi, 538. 

Galilei, Vincenzo, 21. 

Galli, 449, 45 2. 

Galliard, 208, 232, 574, 639. 
Gallini, 473, 524. 


Galuppi, 437, 447, 449, 464, 473, 538, 
539. 


Garrick, 228, 420, 447, 522, 594» 


=; Mrs. 453. 

Gaſman, 583. 

Gaſparin', Fran. 175, 206, 231, 533, 574. 
, Michelangelo, 5 36. 

Gates, Bernard, 360. 

Gavigne, 023. 

Geminiani, 169, 452, * 641. 

George I. 250, 256, 314. 

Germain, Count St. 452, 671. 
Germanic body, 670. 

Ger many, eighteenth century, 577. 
Germondo, opera, by Traetta, 505. 
Giacobbi, 50. . 

Giacommazzi, 459, 494+ 

Giacomelli, 537. 

Giai, 338. 

Gianguir, paſticcio, 448. 

Giannina Bernardoni, 527. 

Gianotti, 626. 

Giardini, 460, 464, 467, 483, 521, 669. 
Giordani, 498. 

- family, 46;. 


Giorgi Panti, 50%, 531. 


Girardeau, 1ſabella, 220. 

Giuliani, 531. 

Girell:, 498. 

Giulio Sabino, by Cherubini, 527. 

— ——, by Sarti, 530, 579. 

Giuftinelli, 479. . © 

G:zziello, fee Conti. 

Gladwin, 646. 

Gojon. 228. 

Gluck, 453» 579» 583, 594, 618. 

Good, a finger, 219. | 

Gordon, finger, 289. 

—, Violoncello-player, and opera-mana- 

er, 487, 677. 

. (63. 

Grabut, 189, 194. 1 

Grand muſical feſtival, in Weſlminſter-abbey, 
683. 

Grano, 646. 


Graſſi, 


„ 


Graſſi, 489, *491. 

Graun, 583, *594. 

Gray the poet, 554. 

Greber, 196, 200, 202. 
Green, Dr. 368, 647, 667. 
G euch, 5 26, 584. 
Griſelda, 284. 

Groef, C82. 

Ground. baſe, 109. 
Guadagni, 233, 453, * 494» 
— —. Signora, 489, 5 79. 
Guarducci, 4909. 

Gueſt, ., 682. 
Guglielmi, 393. 


H 


HAFNER. Muſic printer, 606. 

Handel, 12, 222, 244 262, 273, 339, go 
Plays two concertos each night to Eſther, 
in 17:6, 292.— His Agrippina at Venice, 
334.— Changes his opera ſtyle, 402.— 
Fac-fimile of his hand-writing, 41 1,— 
III, 418.—ExaRtitude in dating his works, 
423.—The firit who made the violins play 
all ottav?, 423. —Invented a kind of 
ſhort-hand for ſemi-quavers, 425.—His 
benefit, 426,—Statue at Vauxhall, 428. 
— Organ concertos, 429, 664.— Activity 
and enterprize, 431. —Quits the opera, 
436.— Goes to Ireland, 437 —A loſer by 
oratorios in 1744 and 1745, 518, 527.— 
At the head of German opera compoſers, 
583, 596.—Compoſes the coronation an- 

them for Geo. II. 650.—Liſt of his ora- 
toios, 6545.—His kindneſs to the Muſical 
Fund, 660,—His tranſactions in Ireland, 
661. 

Hard-froft, 432. 

Harriſin, 357, 682, 

Har ſichord, 664. 

Haſſe. 341, 446, 457» 464, 539, 542, 548, 
583, 593 

Haycen, Geo. 650. 

Haydn, Foſeth, 596, 599. 

Haym, Nicola, 200, 2 38, 288, 298, 329. 

Hayrs, Dr. William, 671. 

Hebden, 663. 

Heidegger, 2c6, 2430, 339, 307, 427. 

Heinechen, 834, 585. 

| Heinel, Mademoiſille, 498, 

Hercules, opeia, 232. 

Herſchel, 603. 

Hickford"s concert, 663. 

High-notes in finging, 481. 
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Hill, Aaron 222. 
Hillis [but „ CIS, 829. 
2 2 Me? 499 
2 658. 
Holder, Dr. 3. 
Honeft Y, 9 653» 
Honorius, opera, 393. 
Howard, Dr. Samuel, 389, 672. 
Hughes, poet, 230, 232. 
Hughs, finger, 214. 
Hilmandel, 622, 682, 
Humphreys, poet, 3. 
Hydaſpes, opera, 212, 256. 

| I 


FACKSON, Mr. of Exeter, 675. 

Jermoli, 509. 

Tfigenia, paſticcio, by Porpora, 383. 
„in Aulide, Guglielmi, 493. 

„by Jomelli, 558. 

by Traetta, 505, 

Tmeneo, opera, by Handel, 432. 

Imer, female finger, 453. 

Incoſtanza Deluſa, 452. 

Ingenieri, 16. 

7 ngratitudine Punita, 457. 

Inſtrumental Muſic, in Italy, 38. 

Intermezzi, 129. In London, 400. 


Jomelli, 463, 405, 472, 474, 497, 5609, 561. 


ox, 453, 664. 
2 3 463. 
2 in Egypt, 429. 
Moile, by Porpora, 394. 
—— , by Cocchi, 469. 
Ttalian comedies, in London, 313. 
— Muffe, creeping into England, 194. 
Italiana in Londra, 529. 
[taly, taſte there at preſent corrupt, 568. 
1 tre Gobbi Rivali, 474. 
Fudith, oratorio, by De Feſch, 657. 
Fulius Cæſar, 292, 298, 244, 356, 527. 
Fuftin, opera, by Handel, 403, 405. 


K 


KEEBLE, 265, and 663, note (). 
Kelner, 639. 

Kelꝛuay, 587, 663, 665. 

Kernberger, 598. 

King Arthur, 191. 

King of Pruſſia, 694, 

Kit-cat club, 202, 

Kuntzen, 65 2. 


L 


LA Borde, fee De la Barde. 
Lacey, 668. 

Lampe, 373» 397» 65 5, 662, 672, 
Lampugnani, 450, 444, 464. 

La Lande, French compoſer, 616. 
Lande, de la, 43+ 

Lane, Mrs. 467, 671. 

Langhaine, 191. 

Language, Euplony of, 1. 
Laniere, Nicolas, 194. 

Laſchi, 458. 

Latilla, ibid, and * 558. 
Lawrence, 206, * 212, 219. 
Legrenzi, 57, 155+ 

Leigſic, 583. 

Leo, 133, 340, 346, 544, 537. 
Leucippe, opera, 484. 

Leveridge, 205, 206, 214. 

Lidl, 679. 

Lindſey, Mrs. 206, 219. 

Linley, 675. 

Lion in Hydaſpes, 213. 

Liſbon, operas there, 570. 

Lift of German books on Muſic, 584. 


— of compoſers employed at Rome, 573+ 
— of * treatiſes on Mufic, 574. : 


— of Engliſh books on Mae, publiſhed 


preſent century, 687. 
Lobkowitz, Prince, 452, 605+ 
Locandiera, la, 5 29. 
Locatelli, 573. 


—̃ ” 


Loreti Vittorij, 139. 

Lotti, 178, * 534+ 

Lowattini, 498, 502» 

Love's Triumph, 206. 

Love in a Village, 675. 

Lowe, 447, 663, 667. 
Lucchini, 538. 

Lucio Papirio, 162+ 

Lucio Vero, 251, 314» 456, 499 
Lui i Roſſi, 152. 
Tall, 136. 


Lufiui, LED 
Lute, 143, 214, 454+ 
| | M 
MACBETH, ſet as an opera, 184, 187. 
Maccaroni club, 498, Var ©/3 


Maccherini, 5 14. 

Machinery in Italian operas, 66. 

Madama Ciana, 449. 

Madrigal iſis, 46, 134, 531. 
Vol. IV. 


3 
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Maggiore, female ſinger, 489. 
Magnus, 587. 
Mahon, 82. 
Maid of the Mill, 655. 
Mancini, compoſer, 212, 544. 
——— linger and writer, 30), 392, 574. 
Mandane, opera, 489. 
Manheim, 582, 
Manna, Genaro, 567. 
Manzoli, 484. 
Mara, 352, 519, 524, 683. 
Marcello, 178, 538, *542+ 
n 622. 

arc eff © 29 to I, . 
Marcheſini, gy wy 
Marchetti, 500, | 
12 Lice, 23» p 

rearita de Þ E ixe, 190, 221 , 6 . 

Marmonte, _ 
| a rg 518. 
12 Mademoi ſelle, 569. 
Martini, Padre, 575. : 
a—_— ci. San, 390, 649, 663, 670. 
a— Baia San, 573. 
Maſon, Rev. William, 11, 191. 
Maſſon, 625. ; 
Mattei, Saverio, poet, 566. 
— , Colombay ſinger, 464, 468, 471. 


A, Nicola, 640. 
Mattheſon, 586. 
Mazzaferrato, 14. 
Mazzinghi, 529. | 
Mengozzi, 527. 
Meraſpe, opera, by Pergoleſi, 448. 
Mercato di Malmantile, 459, 477+ 
Meridę e Selenunte, 431. 
Merighi, 339, 399. 
Merula,Tarquinio, 139. 
Metaftaſio, 228, 329, 569. 
Mic li, 48 . 
Middleſex, Bart of, 418, 445» 
Millico, 49 "4 
Miller, baſſoon, 663, 669. 
Mingotti, 463, *465, 467, 483, 672. 
Miſerere in Italian by Jomelli, 563. 
itridate, 391, 455. 

_ $ 33. 

lie edele, . 
Mond nella FN. 473. 
Mondonville, 615, 622. 
Mon/igni, 617. | ' 
4N Montagnans; 


D 


Montag nana, 261. 
Monteclaire, 607. 
Montewverde, 24, 27. 
Mouticelli, 446, 448, 454» 539. 
Morelet, 626. 

Norelli, 528, 682. 

Morigi, 480, 515. 

Morigi, S guora, 5 14. 
Mertellari, 526. 

Moſes, organiſt, 593. 
Moſcovita, 429. 

Motteux, 205, 206 

Moving -baſes, 169. 
Monntier, the Chicheſter boy, 361. 
Mouret, 607. 

Mozart, ſemor, 509. 

—, junior, 583, 602. 
Moro. 5 28. 

Munich, 582. 

Mufic deſended, 192» 

—- its fate in 1727, 320. 
— in 1744, 662. 
Auſical Fund, 659. 

AMnzio Scevola, 273. 
Myſteries in Mae $1 to 84. 


N 


NA PL ES, 568. 

— — fertile in muſical genius, 572. 
Napoli Signorelli, 204, 574 | 
Narciſo, 262. 

Naumann, 583, 602. 

' Neapolitan operas, 78, 544+ 

Negligente, il, opera, 459. 

Nerone, opera, 463. 

Nicolini Grimaldi, 207, 233, 249, 537. 
Nitteti, 5-0. 

Noverre, ballet maſter, 529. 

Numitor, 259. 


O 
OCTAVES in wiolin-parts, firſt uſed by 


Handel, 253. 
Olimpia in Ebu 432. 
Olimpiade, by Galuppi, 466. 
„ by Arne, 486. 
—, by Piccini, 496. 
Opera, ſetious, 13. 
— defended, 184, 192. 
— -- in England, 194. 
in two languages, 209. 
——--1ts declenſion, 431. 
——-- new modelled, 445+ 
Ofera-houſe, 200. 


E X. 


Opera- hou ſes, two open, 368. 
Opera Buffa, 123, 458. 
.--—, at Dreſden, 581. 


| Opcra-prices, 208, 209. 


Operas attempted on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days in Lent, 403. 

—=—- printing them taken from Walſh, 466, 

—— by Cocchi, 458 to 478. 

—=—- in Italy in greateſt perfection, 561. 

Orange, Prince of, in England, 374. 

Oratorio, its riſe in Italy, 81. 

— —-, Whence its name, y. 

—— — in England, 360. 

Oratorios, liſt of early, 110. ; 

=—— at firſt allowed in Paſſion- week, 
404. 


— 


„liſt of, in England, 666, 

— — undertaken by Bach, 497. 

Orcheftra in firſt operas, 20, 30. 

Orfeo, drama, by Politian, 14. 

„opera, ſet by Monteverde, 27, 32, 
——, by Porpora, 392. 

„ by Gluck, 496, 823, 87 

Organ, full, leſerided, 12 a MICS 

coc TOS, 392. 

— —, Fandel's firſt publiſhed, 
429. 

8 laying. m Germany, 590, 593. 

Orlando, by Handel, 362. | 

Ormiſda, 348. 

Otty, Mrs 647. 

Ottone, 286, 309, 381. 


P 
PACCHIEROTT1I, 62, *509 to 512,515, 
531, 540» 555 
acciutz 297. 
Paeſiello, 5 28, 5 29. 
Paganini, 473, 475. 
Pallawicini, Benedetto, 113, 
— , Cuxrlo, 1 14 
Palinodia, 606. 
Palma, 5 cl, . 
Panichi, female finger, 446. 
Pantheon, 504, 50%. 
Paolucci, 52 
Paradies, 446, 455, 
Paragraphs or Handel, 395, 398, 403. 
- oe contra, 399. 
— by Rolli, 414. 


— for Strada, 427. 


Parks, 682. 
Parkinſon, ibid. 
Parnaſſo in Feſta, 374+ 
P, nt, 


* 


Parſons, 676. 

Partenio, 428. 

Paſquali, 458, 672. 

Paſqualino, 660 663, 669. 

Paſquini, Bernardo, 57. 

Paſſion, comedy of the, 126. 

Paſtor Fido, 234, 577. 

Paulati, 534. 

Paxton, 677. 

Peculiar excellexces of three great ſingers, 


$31. 
Pelopida, 488. 
Penelope, 447, 461. 
Pepuſch, Dr. 196, 205, 633, 634. 
Performers on inſtruments celebrated by Della 
Valle, 39. | 
Peretti, 233, 673. 
Perez, 404, 470, 475» 570. 
Pergolefi, 448, 551, 
Peri, Facopo, 18, 23. 
Perignon, dancer, 528. 
Perti, 51, 
F ertict, 484. 
Perſeo, 500. 
Peſcatrice, 475. 
Peſeetti, 403, 404, 538, 540. 
Philidor, 615, 617. 
Piatti, 487. | 
Piccini, 352, 489, 569, * 619, 
Pic. lc, 518. 
Pignatta, 533. 
Pieltin, 682. 
Pilotti, 213. 
Pinto, 468. 
Pio Fabri, 340s 
Piozzi, 510, 676. 
Pirker, 455 
Piſtocchi, 54, 114, 164, 292. 
Pizzat', 576. a 
Polant, 533. 
Polidoro, 447. 
Polifemo, 382, 390. 
' Peliziano, 14. 
Pollaroli, Carlo Fran. 533. 
—-»-, Ant. ibid. 
Pompeati, 453. 
Ponce, 489. 
Poro, 350. 
Porpora, 179, 368, 450, $37» 545, 600. 
Porfile, 586. | 
Porta, 259, 535+ 
Potenza, 468, 470. 
Preſton Gild, 662. 
Private concerts, 67 1. 


3% 


Profeſſional concerts, 676. 
Pugnani, 494+ 
Purcell, 674. 


Q 
2UAGLIATq, $7. 
Duadrio, 111, 139, 
Duantz, 318, * 588. 
2 ween Caroline, 292, 404, 418. 
Dueen Charlottr, 476. 
2 ween's theatre, or Opera-houſe, 200. 
Quilici, 471. 
Juin, Dr. of Dublin, 662. 


R 


RAAF, 487, 570 

Radamifte, 259. 

Razguecnet, 608. 

Raimond', 632. 

Rameau, 609. 

Ramondon, 205, *219, 633. 

Rampant, 534. 

Ranelagh, 668. 

Rault, 623. 

Ramwzzini, 501, $27. 

Re alla Caccia, 595. 

Re Teodoro, 529. 

Rebellion 1n 1745, 452. | | 

Reflexion,: On old critics of new Muſic, 
note (&), 61.—0n airs in an opera, and 
imperfection in the organ of hearing, 49. 
—Oa the paſſion for ſhew in the laſt cen- 
tury, 74—On too much familiarity with 
excellence, 211. On the infipidity of the 
firſt opera airs, 211,—On the eitabliſh- 
ment of the Italian opera in England, 221. 
— On Addiſon's: and Steele's ridicule of 
operas, 225 to 229. On Englith operas, 


232,—On fine ſinging at the opera, 237. 


— On opera choruſes, 241.—On the opera 


of Aſtarto, 271.—On repetitions in Mu- 5 


zio Scevola, 278.— On the effects of the 
Muſic in Otho, 286. On encores, 392. 
On the effects of Muſic, 413.— On Gente 
di difficile Contentura, 414—On Han- 
del's fertility, 436.—On Lampugnani's 
ſtyle, 4;0—On the neceffity of good 
ünging at the opera, 453.—On the intro- 
ducing Handel's Muſic therg 466.—0On 
thin houſes Tueſday, nights, 479.—On 
dancing, $517.—On emulation, 5437. On 
the dittcrenc® of vocal and inſirumental 
Muſic, 546.— On Vinci's ſtyle, 547.— 
On , under-writing ſongs for inferio 

4N 2 fingers 


1 N 


fingers, 860. —On climate affecting the 
hearers of Muſic, 665. —0n difficult and 
eaſy, 566,—On Gluck's opera ſtyle, 579. 
— On criticiſm, 586.—On muſical parties 
in Germany, 589.—0On Imagination, 613. 
—On muſical ſeuds, 630. —On female 
fingers in England, 631. 

Recitative, its invention, 13, 296, 463. 

.:, baniſhed from burlettas, except 
in Italy, 583. 

Reimſchucider, 339. 

Reinhold, 401. 

Rehearſal of an opera, paid for, 212. 

Reviews of operas: Rinaldo, 223.—Paffor 
Fido, 234.— %, 238.—Amadigi, 271.— 
Radamiſlo, 259.—Aftarto, 267 —Muzio 
Scevola, 274+ —Floridante, 28 2.—Griſelda, 
284.—0tho, 285. - Flavius, ang uf cg 
Cz/ar, 292.—Favourite ſongs in Tamer- 
lane, 297.——Rodelinda, 298.—Scipio, 303. 
—Al;ſſandro, 310.—Admetus, 315. —Ric- 
cardo Primo, 327.-Siroe, 329 — Tolomeo, 
334-—Lotario, 340. — Parthenope, 344+ 
oro, 350. —Ezio, 35 3.-——Soſarmes, 356. 
Orlando, 302.—Ariadne, 371. —Par- 
naſſo in Fa, 374-— Ariodante 385 —Al- 
cina, 388.—-Polypheme, 390.—Atalanta, 
396.—Stroe, by Haſſe, 400.-Arminia, 


401-—Fuftin, 405,—Berenice, 408 —Fa- 


ramond, 420.—Xerxes, 423.—Hymen, 4.3 3+ 
Deidamia, ibid.—La Caduta de Giganti, 
by Gluck, 453. — Attilio Regolo, by Jomel- 
li, 463.—4:dromaca, by ditto, 465.— 
Demofoonte, by Haſſe, ibid,—of operas at 
the beginning of Mattei's regency, 469. 

Reginelli, 454. | | 

Reichardt, 584, 598, 603. 

Reynolds, Sir Jeſ. 15. 

Riccoboni, 209. 

Ricciarelli, 464, 468. 

Kiccimero, gh 

Richard . 326. 

Ridotto, the firſt in England, 647. 

Rinaldo, opera, 222, 250, 257, 353. 

Rinaldo di Capua, 447, 558. 

Rinnuccint, 18, 23, 25, 36. 


2 Mrs, Anaſtaſia, 244 to 249 2795 


296. 
Rodelinda, 298, 353. 
Kolle, 598. ? 71 
Rolli, poet, 274, 412. 
Nom ien, 626. - 
Roman operas, 56, $73« 
«Roncaglia, 508, 514. 
Reſa, Salvator, 155. 


a MK... 


Roſalia, 458. 
Raſamond, by Clayton, 203. 

, by Arne, 368, 656. 
Roſcingrave, 262, 587, 666. 


Roſelinda, 4 el . 


Roſmira, 467. 

Roſſi, Luigi, 152. 

——, the dancer, 518. 

Rowedino, 5 14. 

Rouſjean, 3, 74, 132, 615, 627, 653. 
Rouſſer, 613, 627, 628. 

Roxana, 450, 

Royal family at Siroe, 333. 

Royal Academy of Muſic. 258, 314, 337+ 
Society of Muſicians, 518. 
Rubinelli, 351, 356, *524, 531, 082. 
Raf, 584. 

Rutland, duke of, 297. 


9 


SABATINY, 567. 

Sabrina, 41 2. 

Sacchi, Padre, 576. | 

Sacchini, 241, 492, 498, 5 19, 620. 

Salieri, 625. 

Salvini, eritic, 556. 

Salmon, 627. 

Sarro, 548. 

Savage, Mr, . 

n 8. 222 

Sawoi, 488. 

Scalzi, ſinger, 372. 

Scarlatti, Aleſſandro, 57, 115, 169 to 176, 
2077 $345 


, Domenico, 175, 202, 8, 664. 
2 Fat — 38, 445» 44%, 994 


Scheiben, 586. 
Schiava, la, 492. 
Schindlerin, K. : 
Schobert, 591, 597. 
Schoener, 682. 
Schroeter, ibid. 
Schultz, 603. 
Schuſter 5 584. 
Schauanberger, 583. 
Sch winal, 599. 
„ 303, 349. 
dipione in Cartagine, . 
Ke, tunes, feſt cubliſhed, 647. 
—— — at the Opera-houſe, 431. 
Scots ſuap in faſhion, 457,.47 2+ 
Scott, Geo. Lewis, 638. 
Semi-operas, 184, 185. 
Semiramis, 457» 


Saueſino, 


. „ e 


Senefino, 259, 261, 267, 275, 313, 349, 367. 
Ser afini, 463. | 
Series and ſucceſſion of inflrumental Muſic in 
England, 502. 
Serra, 626. | 
Serva Padrona, 459+ 603, 615. 
Rivale, by Tractta, 505, 
Scttima Sminuita, 365. 
Sharp, Mr. 652. 
Shakfpeare, 62, 231. 
Sheridan, Mr. 506. 
» Mrs, 481. 
Shield, 675 . 
Short, 664. 
Shuter, 662. 
Sift are, 492. 
Sigiſmondo d India, 136. 
Sig norelli, Napoli, 60, 574. G 
Singers in carly as, 19, 26, ,—in 
* . Den 
rii, 205 ,—Rinaldo, 223.— Antiochus, 230. 
—Paftor Fido, 244.—T eſto, 238.—Armi- 
ni, 250.— Amadigi, 251.—Narciſo, 266. 
—Floridante, 282.—O0tho, 286.— Flavius, 
289.—Aftyanax, 321.—Lothario, 339.— 
Haſle's 4rtaſerſe, 37 8.—at Liſbon, 1755, 
395.—in Faramond, 419. Aleſſandro in 
Perſia, 446—under Vaneſchi, 483. 


wich Mingotti, 464.—with De Amicis, 


80,—engaged by Gordon, 489.—in 
Bach's oratorios, 496. 

Singing in England, 631, 675. 

— — — ſchool in France, 621. 


Sirbace, 450. 
Sirman, 3 500. 
Siroe, by Handel, 329. 
—, by Haſſe, 400. 
—, Lampugnani, 464. 
—. paſticcio, 482. 
Smith, 233» 3613 367, 666. 
Snow, 390, 8 
Sofoniſoa, 498, 500. 
Solfeggi ſoon worn out, 340. 
Sommeilt, 609. 
Sonata: of Pergoleft, 557+ 
Song for a, fingle voice, 134« 
Sor belloni, 470. 
Soreſini, 303. 
Soſarmes, 35 6. - 
Spagna, writer of oratorios, 111. 


ee poet, 507. . 
2 203. 0 
22 465. £ x 


, 


tate of Mufic in England, in 1722, 647. wk 
— — — — —; in 174% 663. 
Stanley, 587, 663, 66 5. oF TRE 
Sterket, 584, *y 
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X. 


Sele, Sir Richard, 205. 27 
Storace, 5 29. 8 
, Anna, 528, 
Strada, 339, 342. 
Stradella, 100, 10G, iog. 
Strauaganti, 489. 
Stroxxi, Barbara, 139. 
Stuttgardt, operas there, 682. 

Szbjcribers to Handel"s Aleſſandro, 3 10. 
Sullivan, 662. 

Summer's Tale, 675. 

Fran concert, 661, 663. 

Swift, Dean, 220, 

Sw:iney, Owen Mac, 201, 205, 207, 211. 


T. 


TAMERLANE, by Handel, 296, 353. 
Tamerlane, Sacchini, 499. 95 353 
Tarchi, 525. 
Tartini, 592, 575 
Taſea, 5 23. 
Taſſeet, 682. 
Tatler, 207. 
Technica, mafical, 39. 
Tedeſthi, 446. 
T edeſec hint, 474 
Telemann, 592. 
T emiflocle, 4 50. 
Tempeſt, 184. 
Tenaglia, 57+ 
Tenducci, 470, 497, 523, 673. 
Teraminta, 657. l 
Trradeglas, 455 559 
Teh, la, 536. 
* 238. 

ar ini, 560. 
22 + 

eutonic interefl, 670, 
Theatres open in 1735, 391. 
— — at Rome, 57, 58. 
Theodore, king, 518. | 
Thomas and Sally, 674. 
Thompſon's Scots tunes, 647. 
Thomyris, 205, 215. 
Thorough-baſe, 25. 
Thun, Counteſs, bog. 
Tigrane, 492+: 


Tito, 412. 
— — Manlio, 466. 


„ . $09. 


Tofts, Mrs. 197, 215, 633. 
Tolomeo, 334. 

Tom Thumb, an opera, 636. 
To, 52, 208, 574 


Tractta, 505 


89 
Trakebarne, 4 95 TReversy 


. Nt Di 


Travers, 639. 

Trial, 615. 

Triernial meeting of the three choirs of Wor- 
ceſier, Glouceſter, and Hereford, 647- 

Trionfo di Camilla, 459. 

della Continenza, 453+ 

del Tem 1 403. 

T urncr, Sir Jo 638. 


A "IL / 4 2. 
Tutor Burlato, 5 27. 
Tyers, Jonathan, 665. 


V 


I"ALENTINI, 205, 208, 237, 536. 

Juleriano, il Cav. 234. 

Falle, Pietro della, 35, 44. 

[Fallotti, Padre, 5 76. 

Valouis, dancers, 504. 

Vanbu! 4 Sey Joh A, 200, 

Faneſchi, 446, 456, 463, 467. 

Vanhal, 599, 667. 

['ecchi, Orazio, 123 to 126. 
"ello d' Oro, 404, 423. ö 

Fraction 3 58, 774 533, 538, 542. 

into, 484, 506. 

Feracin:, 244, 250 391, 640. 
Veſpaſiano, 290. | 

Veflale, by Vento, 504. 

, by * 527 
1Hris, 518. 

Fiaggiatori Felici, 517. 

Fienna, 578. 

Vico, Diana, 250. 

4 'ganoni, 5 16. 


Finaceſe, 533. 
Hucent, 487.—7 o. 663. 


Luci, 302, 445, 470, 537» 546. 
7 rolin, 591. 
Jol da Gamba, 679. 
Jolonceilo, 660. 
Virginia, 525. 
L":fconti, 440, 463. 


E. X. 


Viſine du Valguay, 622. 
Ulyſes, opera, by Smith, 657. 


W 


WAGENSEIL, 585. 

* 98 Hon. Horace, 297 995 wh, 554. 

her, 885. 

i altz, 573. 
Weldon, 3 : 32. 
e 

W:ftminfler Hikes, 518, 683. 
Weftpfal, 606. 
IW 2 (King) and Mary, 194. 
Wiedemann, ©63, 673. 
Wiſeman, 551. 
Wolf, 599- 
Wood, organiſt, 66 * 
dow Dr. 537, 665. 

N orſdale, 8285 : 


X 
XERXES, opera, by Handel, 423. 
; * 2 


TEATS, Mrs. 499- 
Young, Anthony, 663. 
Young, Miſs Cecilia, afterwards Mrs. Arne, 


61, 378, 335, 3904*653- 
= ; 7.4 afterwards Mrs. Barchele- 
; mon, 4835, 
Younger, Mrs. 313+ 


Youngs, three Miſs 658. 


2 


ZAMPARINYI, 492. 
Zanaida, 481. 
Lanettini, 533. 
Zanotti, 576. 

Zara, 657. 


Zeno, Apoſtolo, 231, 298, 533. 


Lenobia, 496. 
Ziani, Marcantonio, 533. 
AZuccari, 537. 


V 


Page 3, line 16. for unfit for, read unfavourable to. P. 5, note /c) r. dea. P. 20, I. 17, for it, r. is. 
P. 25. I. laſt, for change, r. is changed. P. 26. I. 12, . tells. Ib. I. 7 from the bottom, r. 1615, at Venice. 
P. 27, I. 19, r. rappreſentative. P. 51,1. 15, r. FAN ESN. Ib. I. penultima, r. reaſonably. P. 52. 
J. antepenultima, . Colonna. P. 63. I. 19, for Vienna, . Venice. P. 64, |. laſt, after Mr. add John, 
P. 86, I. 11, r: Emilie, P. 87, |. 1. 1. Monteverde. Ih. |. 6, r. Satire. P. 97, in the line of Muſic, place a 
flat zo the laſt G in the baſe. P. 116, 1. 18, after of, add the. P. 123, note {f) |. 2. for to, r. from. P. 132, 
J. 18, . intermezzo. P. 133, at the end, r. Tartaro. P. 139, I. 18, r. excellent. P. 140, J penult. after 
1770, r. and even before that period. P* 176, l. 9, r. riſþofla. P. 184, I. 19, r. Biograpbia. P. 197, |. 22, 
for uncommon, r. common. P. 207, I. 19, r. Cilio. V. 221, at the end of note (e) r. Stampiglia. P. 258, 
| 16, for Cole, . Coke. P. 260, |. 17, r. lieve. P. 266, l. 3, r. 1766. P. 279, l. 4 from the bottom, r. 
Scevola. P. 285, 1. 15, for This, r. It; and |. 16, dele to this opera. Ib. I. 25, r. inſtrument. P. 297, 
I. 5 from the bottom, r. proceeding. Ib. note (=) b:fore him, add to. P. 298, I. 10, r. It is. Ib. note (9) 
r. Calphburnia, P. 333, I. 15, r. out the. P. 382, firſt col. I. 25, for that, r. and. P. 403, dele note (2). P. 
447, |. 20, r. mane. P. 460, I. 4, r. negligente. P. 508, I. 7, r. Fu AN cESsco. P. 511, I. 20, . Dilettanti. 
P. 527, |. f, r. Mengozzi. P. 536, I. 6, r. Mich. P. 540, dele line nine and ten. P. 563, I. 20, r. PRIMA. 
P. 568, I. 19, after opera, add for Naples. P. 572, note (z) |. 3, r. bed, he. P. 600, at the end of note /Ff), 

r above, r. below. P. 612, I. 6 from the bottom, v. calling. P. 635, I. 6, after his, adi other. P. 638, 
I. 10, r. limmas. P. 6506, I. penult. for the, r. his. P. 659, note (L) r. muſicians, P. 673, l. 16, for all, v. 


molt of, Ib. I. to from the bottom, . analyzed. 


